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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


The publication of the Sibpur Lectures in the form 
of a Handbook was found necessary owing to the want 
of a text-book on the whole subject of Indian Agricul- 
ture suitable for the use of advanced students. It is 
not possible to learn agriculture from a text-book, apart 
from a farm, and to learn the subject in a systematic 
manner, a museum and a laboratory are also necessary. 
Even one passing out of an agricultural college which 
is equipped with a farm, laboratory, and museum, and 
possessing a thorough knowledge of a text-book, must 
be prepared to buy his experience, either by apprentice- 
ship in another person’s farm, or by losing money on 
his own, for a year or two, before he can expect to 
acquire confidence in himself, his crops and his methods. 
Book-knowledge and CoUege-education must be supple- 
mented by detailed experience in that particular depart- 
ment of agriculture which one chooses to take up, in 
any particular locality, before one can expect to be a 
successful farmer. A book, however, is a valuable aid to 
the student and also to the man engaged in planting 
or farming. The Hand book of Indian Agriculture 
pretends to little originality. Facts which now lie 
scattered in hundreds of Reports, Notes, Monographs, 
Ledgers and Journals, have been brougl^t together here 
in one volume and treated in a systematic manner. But 
even as a compilation the author hopes, that it will 
prove a useful companion to planters and students of 
agriculture generally. 

Civil Engineering College,* Sibpur, 

The Wth August, 1901. 


N. G. MUKERJI. 



PUBLISHERS’ NOTE TO SECOND EDITION. 


The lamented death of the talented author of this 
book took place while the final pages were being passed 
for press. The latter Chapters in consequence have 
been deprived of the benefit of his personal labours. 
The work of correction and revision was, however, most 
kindly undertaken by a leading authority on the subject, 
and the work carried through with great skill in the 
midst of trying and onerous public duties. This gentle- 
man, who prefers to remain anonymous, has enabled the 
publishers to produce a second edition of a volume 
which has already attained a considerable popularity, 
and which they hope will open up a further field 
^of utility in the present edition. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


[Pi’ogie^s> of ri^i K.iilUnal improvement within the last 26 years; Favourable 
report on work of Saidapet College ; Agricultural improvement already 
introduced manifold; The system of Southern India woitli following; The 
aim of the Handbook ; No agricultural depression in India ; Resources in 
normal years on the increase ; Gentlemen-farmers in India ; Cultivation by 
partnership ; Special courses of farming by expenditure of capital ; Need 
for agri<„Liltiir.d education among Revenue Officers ; Conservatism of Indian 
ra'nfat^ ; Need for agricultural education in Engineering Ctille^es ; Canal 
and well irrigation ; ftofitableness of canal irrigation to the State as well 
as vahjnf ; Knowledge of agricultural science important for Canal Officers ; 
Need of special scheme of agricultural education for agricultural classes ; 
Division of subjects.] 

The iDauguration of the agricultural education in the 
different provinces of India is one of the outcomes of the 
deliberations of the Famine Commission that was sent out 
to India at the instance of the British Parliament in 1878. 
The Famine Commission submitted their Report in 1880, 
and for the last twenty-six years the recommendations of this, 
Commission have been kept steadily in view by Government, and 
given effect to, one after another. Canals and railways, the most 
important measures of protection against famine, have been 
extended since then with great rapidity, and a definite scheme 
of irrigation for the different provinces adopted. The systems of 
land administration and police administration have been greatly 
improved, chiefly with a view to give security of possession to 
cultivators, and to obtain correct statistics and prompt information 
regarding agricultural conditions and agricultural depressions. 
By the institution of agricultural experiments and agricultural 
education, foundation has been laid of ascertaining agricultural 
facts with a view to increasing and improving the produce of land,, 
and diffusing agricultural knowledge among the cultivating 
classes. The establishment of tke Pusa Research Institute, of a 
proper College of Agriculture in '"each province, and the gradual 
institution in every province of a practical system of agri- 
cultural education in villages, are the most recent developments. 
The establishment of semi-official Agricultural Associations in 
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district after is a further means of making the results of 

agricultural experiments achieved in experimental farms known to 
the actual cultivator. I have endeavoured to remove the want of 
a text-book by publishing a book on agriculture in Bengali and 
one in Uriya, suitable for use among cultivating classes. 

2. So satisfactory has been the result of agricultural edu- 
cation in Madras, where it has been the longest established, that a 
Committee appointed by Government to report on the working of 
the Agricultural Department and the Agricultural College of 
Madras, attached the highest importance to the agricultural edu- 
cation imparted in the College and the Schools, and they devoted 
more than half their report to this subject. 

3. It is often said that the native agricultural practices are 
the best for India and that they are not capable of improvement. 
I was surprised to find during my tours of 1898 and 1901 to 
1906, that the native agricultural [iractices of the Madras, Bombay 
and the Central Provinces are far in advance of those of Bengal 
and the United Provinces of India. If agricultural education has 
been found beneficial in the Madras Presidency, where the existing 
system of agriculture is really superior, how much more beneficial 
will it be for Bengal, which is so backward ! We have not only 
to benefit from our knowledge of Western science and Western 
practices, but we have also to learn the superior practices follo\ved 
by the non-Aryan races of South India. Indeed, Indian Agri- 
culture has been actually vastly improved by our contact with the 
West. European planters have been the means of introducing 
important innovations. In the most out-of-the-way places of 
India we find European planters imperceptibly and noiselessly 
carrying on agricultural experiments and im[)rovements. We find 
them growing the most delicate English vegetables even during 
the hot weather by cultivating them in trenches. Some of our 
commonest articles of food and fodder have been introduced by 
Europeans. Maize, oats, potatoes, tobacco, cabbages, beet, papaya, 
the superior varieties of plantains, lucerne and guinea-grass, are all 
exotics. Indeed, there are few English cereals, root-crops, vege- 
tables and fruits that have not been introduced with success into 
India, and European farm implements are in common use in some 
plantations. It is difficult to think of any agricultural experiments 
that have not been already tried, successfully or unsuccessfully, 
by European planters. Even the steam-plough, which is still 
considered an expensive luxury in Europe, has been tried by two 
planters within my own knowledge. 

I. The aim of this hook will be to consider how soils can be 
made to yield more than they do, how irrigation can be made 
possible for the ^oor raiyat, how to extend the cultivation of 
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flrouglit-resisting crops, how to 2>reserYe, without daunage, food 
and fodder, the excess production of one year, for years of scarcity, 
liow to organise measures of protection against famine. These 
pages wall be mainly devoted to the consideration of the food and 
other nec<^ssaries of life for the masses, or what can become food, 
etc., for the masses. They will discuss only such appliances and 
machinery as can be used by the poor raiyat individually or 
collectivel}^ They will analyse only such manures as inay be 
placed within easy reach of the raiyat. They will explain the 
means of getting rid of, and of avoiding, pests and parasites that 
are so destructive to ordinary crops. In one word, this Hand- 
book hopes to he able to be a guide, philosopher and friend, to the 
actual tiller of the soil and be the means of ameliorating his 
condition. Seventy per cent of the 2 >eople of India live directly 
by farming, and it is of paramount importance to study those 
■questions which affect so large a proportion of the population of 
India, in no other country in the world does such a large 
proportion of the popululion depend on agriculture. In England 
OTly 7*5 per cent of the population live by agriculture. 

5. The agricultural condition of India is not to be con- 
sidered as being in a specially depressed condition, as it is in some 
countries of Europe. Barring famines, local or general, which has 
been the order of the day in India at all times, and particularly 
within recent years, the agricultural population of India may be 
regarded as being in a prosperous condition. The area under 
•cultivation is steadil}^ increasing ; exports of food grains, which 
represent surplus stocks, have been also increasing, notwithstanding 
increase of population, and the rental and revenue from land are 
growing. There is no such thing in India as lands getting out of 
•cultivation, and farmers getting ruined and emigrating to foreign 
countries in quest of a living. Emigration in India is still a 
forced project. In spite of his debts, which are a hereditary 
thing with the Indian raiyat, we do not find many cultivator's 
alienating their holdings and going in for other trades. Many 
■crafts and trades have suffered of late years, but not agriculture. 
The agricultural produce of other lands has not been able to com- 
pete with India’s own prodircts, and she has always more and 
more to spare for the needs of other countries. The famine of 
1897 in Bengal went to show that the resources of the masses had 
increased of late years. The failure of crops all over India since 
1896 has been unprecedented, and,, if this had taken place 20 
years or even 10 years earlier, the havoc among the agricultural 
population would have been terrible. But the resources of the 
country have been developing steadily for over half a century* 
It is a significant fact that, during the 61 years ending the 
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31sfc March 1896, ludia imported foreign niercbandi&e to the 
valne of Rs. 1,931,00,00,000, while during the same period the 
value of her exports amounted to as much as Rs. 3,064,00,00,000. 
Her exports theret'ore exceeded her imports by Rs. 1,133,00,00,000. 
Of course, the whole of this does not represent so much into the 
pockets of the Indian peasantry. But that Indians, and especially 
Indian cultivators, have materially benefited by this excess of 
export of indigenous produce can be inferred from the fact that, 
during the same 61 years, the balance of import of gold over 
export was of the value of Rs. 146,68,00,000. Of this only 
R^. 2,44,40,000 worth of gold ^vas used during the 61 years in the 
mint for coinage, and the balance of gold to the value of 
Rs. 144,00,00,000 must have been absorbed by the people, chiefly in 
making articles of jewellery, 'which are pawmed largely in famine 
times. To take a concrete example like jute, which has gone up 
in price up to Rs. 10 a maund, and 15 maunds being taken as the 
average produce per acre the raiyats’ share of the outturn may be 
regarded as Rs. 100 per acre, while the remaining Rs. 50 are shared 
by the Indian middleman and the European exporter. Poor as the 
Indian raiyat has always been, his poverty is not so intense now 
as it used to be, and he can affoixl to spend money on little luxuries- 
w^hich his forefathers never dreamt of enjoying The ambition 
of the landless labourer is to buy land and to become an agri- 
culturist. The man who earns Rs. 10 or Rs. 12 a month in 
a Calcutta mill also looks forward to saving enough of money for 
buying land and cattle and settling down as an agriculturist. 
Surely agriculture pays, and it is not in that depressed condition 
in which it happens to be in some countries in Europe. 

6. Let me not be misunderstood. I do not mean agriculture 
will pay a ‘ gentleman.’ It is only by dint of hard labour and 
frugality that the Indian cultivator makes agriculture to pay him. 
If a gentleman were to employ labourers and go in for ordinary 
farming, he wdll find these labourers (so industrious when wmrking 
for themselves) sleeping over his work and accomplishing very 
little when pretending to be doing work actually in his presence. 
He can never compete with the actual cultivators in ordinary 
agriculture as by their frugality and industry they will be able to 
get their outturn at a smaller cost and thus undersell him. He 
may succeed with a new crop, but only for a time. When the 
cultivator finds out how he grows it, and where he sells it, he (the 
cultivator) will grow it at a smaller cost and put it on the market 
at a smaller price. I have taught scientific methods of sericulture 
during 11 years to a large number of persons, among whom are 
a number of actual cocoon-rearers. It is these latter alone who 
are carrying out the new methods with profit, while all the 
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educated men who have gone in tor it have lost money. In a 
climate like that of India, agricultural industry is unsuitable for 
gentlemen for 7 months out of the 12, and a man who cannot be 
in the field with his labourers can never make agriculture to pay. 

7. Capitalists and educated men can derive profit from agri- 
cultural pursuit by acting as middlemen, — finding land, seed, 
manure and appliances for cultivators, and using their labour and 
their cattle and sharing with them the profits. Cultivation by 
partnership is indeed a well-recognised system in Bengal, and, if 
trained agriculturists go in for it largely, this system may prove to 
be of the highest benefit in introducing superior staples and 
superior methods of cultivation. One has, say, 500 bighas of land. 
He gets some cultivators of the neighbourhood to go in partner- 
ship with him and to give him half the produce. He gives them 
seed, well-selected and of superior kinds ; he finds them superior 
appliances for irrigation, hoeing, thrashing and winnowing ; he 
buys for them manures, and he takes half the crop for himself. 
He knows how to store his crop secure against insects, and he 
sells it for seed again at twice the price at which he would have 
sold his crop at harvest time. This would be an improvement over 
the ordinary system of cultivation by partnership. 

8. Then, by the employment of capital, one can compete 
successful!}" with cultivators in such agricultural, or rather in- 
dustrial pursuits, as require large outlay at the start. Two 
graduates of Saidapet College are making large profits by starting 
dairies. The manufacture of cheese, butter and with appli- 
ances that cannot be ordinarily purchased by cultivators, would 
prove remunerative to a man with a capital. The beautiful method 
of sugar manufacture devised by Mr. S. M. Hadi, m.r.a.c., of 
Cawnpore, can be adopted in practice by men with capital of a few 
thousand rupees. Fruit-farming also would probably pay well, if 
the fruits could be preserved by desiccation or crystallization. 
Fruits and vegetables can be preserved by a rapid process of desic- 
cation. This is an industry which, properly developed, is likely to 
have an important future before it. The abundance of one year 
can be preserved from rotting for consumption in another year. 

9. But some of the students of the' agricultural classes will 
have to do with agriculture and agriculturists in the capacity of 
Revenue Officers. The knowledge of agriculture is of great 
value for Revenue Officers and District Engineers. When the 
Director of the Agricultural Department, or the Reporter of 
Economic Products, or any expert officer of Government, seeks 
any information of an agricultural character, or any samples, 
he usually refers to District Officers for such information or 
samples. The District Officers consult their Deputies or the 
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District En^ineei>, and they (the District Officers) usually find 
out how ignorant their subordinate officers are regarding the 
circunistance^ and the wants of the cultivator^'. Revenue Officers 
and District Engineers with an agricultural training are likely 
to acquire some sympathy for the masses of the population who are 
emplojed in producing the staff of life, and whose interests 
these officers are now too apt to forget or to iguure. A mere 
literary and scientific training gives one little knowledge of 
the immediate surroundings, in the midst of which one’s lot is 
likely to be cast in actual life, and little aptitude in dealing with 
such surroundings, in official ca[>acity. The agi'huUuiMl statistics 
which ought to be of great value in estimating the lesources of 
the people in times of famine, being compiled by men who have 
very little piactical acquaintance with land and its produce, and 
who, owing partl}^ to the very education they ha^e received, are 
accustomed to take so little interest in buch questions, and get out 
of touch wdth the masses, w^ere found to be of little use during the last 
famine in Rengal. The famine programmes, annually prepared in 
anticipation of famine by District Engineers, w’ere found wide of 
the mark and they were, in practice, ignored. The district staffs* 
may in future be manned by officers who have received not only a 
literary and scientific education, but who have been accustomed to 
see and handle the things with which they will be ordinarily sur- 
rounded in their practical life. Such officers will be able to draw up 
famine programmes in an intelligent manner after ascertaining local 
conditions, and enquiring of the cultivators themselves if they had 
any works to suggest, which might protect against failure, certain 
tracts. " In certain localities, I know of cultivators who have been 
accustomed to cut across roads and bunds, admitting w^ater into 
their fields, for protection of their crops. They have been fruitless- 
ly applying for years to the District Engineer for a sluice-gate here, 
a channel there ; and for permission to open a lock-gate a little 
earlier or a little later than usual, and so on. Having an eye to 
the protection of crops, officers with rural training will be able 
to shape their famine programme and their annual programme 
in the interest of cultivators. How many District Engineers 
there are who utterly ignore the interest of the cultivator, and 
who simply look upon questions from a road or a bund point 
of view only As Deputy Collectors in charge of Grovernment 
estates, officei’s with agricultural training will recognise the posi- 
tion of Government as a model zemindar for the hhas }uaJLal 
raiyats, and they will know how to utilise the “ Khas Mahal 
Improvement Fund” to the best advantage. Government can 
depend upon their initiating the “ khas mahal ” tenants, under 
their charge, to at least one permanent improvement, for whicL 
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they will be always grateful to Government and to the officers 
concerned, specially in times of famine. If, for instance, they 
can induce the “ khas mahal ” tenants under their charge to grow 
tapioca roots, and teach them to use the roots for food and to 
extract flour out of them, they will have done some permanent 
good, and they will have saved those tenants perhaps for all times 
from the jaws of famine. As managers of Court of Wards Estates, 
officers with agricultural training will have ample opportunities of 
utilising the allotment annually made for agricultural improve- 
ments, by introducing w^ell-thought-out reforms. They will find 
in most places it is some practicable method of irrigation that the 
raiyat needs, and, if they can give him a canal here, a well there, 
a windmill somewhere else, and teach him how to lift water from 
.Ninall depths and great depths with fairly cheap appliances, the 
outlay they will incur on account of the estate they may happen to 
manage, may protect a certain precarious tract for all time to 
come, from drought and failure of crops. In many parts of Bengal 
where water in wells is available at the driest season within 20 or 
25 feet from the surface, the introduction of the most inexpensive 
method prevalent in the Western Coast of India from Dwarka to 
Ratnagiri of lifting water with hand and foot by means of a primi- 
tive Persian wheel, would become the means of giving an impetus 
to the cultivation of rabi crops, which are more or less ignored 
in Bengal. 

10. And the educating influence of such innovations, even 
on the Indian raiyat, who is proverbially conservative, though 
slow, will be lasting. For the raiyat, though conservative, is 
only obliged to be so on account of his poverty. He cannot 
afl^ord to lose money by launching out on mere speculations. 
But if the benefits of some practicable methods are demon- 
strated — persistently demonstrated — before his eyes, even he will 
be induced to change his old ways. Have not the cultivators 
taken to growing potatoes and tobacco, and using the Behia mill 
for Clashing sugarcane, and the microscope for selecting silkworm- 
grain? You have to treat the raiyat with a little patience and 
you must have confidence in your own methods. 

_11. The question of famine in India is mainly a question 
of irrigation, and to manage irrigation properly, one must have 
a fairly solid knowledge of Engineering and of Agricultural 
'^Sdehce, and looked at in this light, the addition of an agricultural 
course to the Engineering, is a very judicious scheme. It has 
been observed that the productivff power of soil diniinishes after 
a number of years, where canal water is used too freely for the- 
purpose of irrigation, and that localities too freely irrigated with 
canal water, become malarious. The question of well-irrigation 
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is being seriously discussed as probably fraught with greater 
advantage, and along with this must be considered suitable imple- 
ments for lifting water from various depths. It is to be hoped 
that in the Engineering College at Ranchi also some provision 
will be made for agricultural training. 

12. On the whole, however, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that canals have proved the best protection against famine. 
I will quote a few figures from the reports of the Famine Year 
lb 9 6-7, to prove that the construction of canals should be 
undertaken, wherever possible, by way of relief work, at any rate, 
in famine times. 

13. In Bengal the capital outlay on canals up to the close 
^ of 1896-7, had reached a total of Rs. 7,61,23,817. The total 

length of canals in operation was 916 miles, including 738 miles 
' used for irrigation, the rest being used for navigation only. 
There were also 2,605 miles of canal distributaries. These 
were capable of irrigating 1,572,005 acres. The receipts for 
1896-7 amounts to Rs. 25,63,047 and the working expenses 
to Rs. 19,37,142, the net revenue being Rs. 6,25,905 against Rs. 
2,45,646 and Rs. 1,38,135 in the two preceding years. The areas 
•actually irrigated from these canals in 1896-7 and the two 
previous years were respectively 8 g 5,387 acres, 579,933 acres 
and 509,811 acres. The average outturn of paddy per acre from 
canal-irrigated areas may be put down at 24 maunds, representing 
16 maunds of rice. The outturn of grain from the 805,387 acres 
served by canal water may be put down at 12,000,000 maunds. 
The annual consumption of grain per individiual adult being put 
down at 6 maunds, the number of adult units directly saved from 
starvation by canal irrigation in Bengal during the recent famine 
may be calculated to have been two millions. 

14. The figures for the U. P., the Punjab, Sind, Bombay 
and Madras are equally or still more satisfactory. In the Punjab 
the whole of the capital outlay of 841 lakhs of rupees has been 
more than recovered, the net revenue up to the end of 1896-7, 
amounting to 865 lakhs of rupees, or taking the interest charge of 
556 lakhs of rupees into account, the State has already recovered 
310 lakhs out of the 841 lakhs sp^nt in irrigation works in the 
Punjab. In 1896-7, the gross revenue exceeded 109 lakhs, 
while the working expenses were below 31 lakhs, leaving a net 
profit of about 78^ lakhs to the State, which is equivalent to 9*34 per 
cent, on the capital invested. The area irrigated in the Punjab in 
that famine year w^as 4,621,000 acres, viz., one-fifth of the total 
cultivated area of the province. Of this 1,441,000 acres were 
under wheat (which alone must have saved between three and four 
million persons from starvation). The total quantity of food-crops 
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of all kinds raised by canal water in the Punjab in 1896-7 sufficed 
to feed millions of people or a quarter of the entire population 
of that province. But the area actually irrigated does,; not 
represent the whole that is possible to irrigate and grow food- 
grains on. The capital outlay on canal works, though enormous, 
represents but a small fraction of the benefit rendered to 
agriculture through their means. The value of the crops raised 
by canal irrigation in the Punjab in 1896-97 alone was estimated 
at 1,508 lakhs of rupees, viz., nearly twice the amount of the 
whole capital outlay incurred from the commencement ; the value 
per acre being estimated at R^. 33, while the water-rate levied 
was Rs. 3-4. The figures for more recent years are still more 
encouraging, the interest on capital working up to more than 
10 per cent. Even a canal like the Eden Canal in Bengal, 
which has not as yet proved remunerative, has brought immense 
benefit to the country^, and the water-rate has been raised lately 
without any opposition wmrth speaking of, so that profit may be 
-expected in future. 

15. A knowledge of agricultural science will enable one to 
■avoid bringing about a deterioration of soil by canal irrigation. 
Irrigation-water judiciously used adds to the fertility^ of the soil, 
while injudiciously and lavishly used, it can wash the good 
gradually out of the soil and render the locality unhealthy' at the 
-same time. The cultivator will take 9^"^ of water if he can get it, 
though 2"'' to 6'^ according to the season of the year will do him 
more good than 9'', leaving the fertility of the soil in tact, and the 
locality' free from malaria. It is in the direction of extension.; of 
canal works that agricultural engineers can be most usefully 
employed. 

16. It is somewhat unfortunate, however, that in this as in 
every other country, agricultural education is being taken 
advantage of almost exclusively by persons, who are not directly 
interested in agriculture. Neither the farm labourer, nor the 
farmer, nor the landed proprietor, cares, as a rule, for agricultural 
education. Agricultural Colleges and Schools in almost every 
countiy are crammed either by^ place-seekers or by town-bred men, 
who fancy they can make thei^r fortune by' scientific farming or by' 
■cattle-ranching. In other countries such men do occasionally’^^ 
turn out successful farmers or colonists. But in India the caste 
system has ingrained and stamped in different classes different 
abilities and disabilities in such an indelible manner, that the 
priestly and writer castes who geiierally’’ go in for high education 
,are ah initio unfit subjects for agricultural training and the 
high education they go in for makes them less suitable for an 
4igricultural pursuit. Their instincts, their habits of body’' 
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Jind of mind, are not suitable for agricultural occupation. 
They are eminently fitted for other jiaths of life, but not for 
success in agrieiiltuiul pursuits. It is doubly important there- 
fore for India that the right classes of people should be 
encouraged to receive agricultural education, that the benefit 
derived by them may easily filter down to their fellow-caste- 
men in rural tracts. To expect the benefits of agricultural 
education to filter down to rural tracts from the prospective 
gardens, farms and plantations that the Bengali or the Mahratta 
'gentleman’ may establish, after recei\ing agricultural education 
of a high order, is a hir-fetched hope. Vernacular education, on 
the other hand, has spread so far in rural tracts in Bengal, that 
we can now find many actual cultivators who have passed the 
Middle Vernacular or even the Normal School Examination^. 
They are quite capable of receiving a systematic training in 
agriculture, and these ax’e the men who will have influence among 
their fellow-caste-men. In dealing with agricultural pupils of the 
cultivator class a great deal of patience, a great deal of sympathy, 
is at first needed. But when once a headway has been made 
among them, agricultural progress wdll come directly through 
their agency. It is therefore of great importance to induce, by 
the offer of suitable scholarships or otherwise, sons of hona jide 
cultivators who have passed the Middle Vernacular and Normal 
School Examinations, to come for special agricultural training to a 
central institution, and then go back to their respective villages. 
Such men will not feel disappointed if they cannot secure Govern- 
ment appointments. Training a hundred men of this sort by the 
judicions allotment of a hundred scholarships, will have far more 
effect in ameliorating the agricultural condition of this province- 
than training a dozen University graduates annually^, w^bo will 
probably give up all connection with agriculture in disgust, if they 
fail to secure Government appointments. It is by the spread of 
agricultural education rather than by reduction of revenue demand 
or opening of agricultural banks that the question of famine must 
he met. There is no occasion for the raiyat to starve when there 
is a shorter rainfall, but the raiyat does not know how he can help 
himself. He must be taught. So, yvhile a class has been properly 
established in Bengal for higher training in agriculture given 
to a few University graduates and engineers or surveyors with the^ 
object of employing them as Government oflScers in certain special 
capacities in which agricultural knowledge is needed, it must not 
be forgotten that the more important scheme, of giving a thoroughly 
practical agricultural training in a properly equipped farm, to the 
actual cultivator, is yet to follow'. It is the want of such a scheme 
of education that is really at the bottom of the small amount of 
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practiciil success the agricultural departments have attained 
hitherto. 

17. The object of agriculture is the production of food and 
other essential requirements of man, and the aim of the science 
of agriculture is the production in the best condition, of the 
greatest amount of produce, in the shortest ^pace of time, at the 
least cost and with the smallest deterioration of land. The sciences 
helpful to this end are : (1) Greology and Mineralogy fsome 
knowledge of which is required in undcM-tamling Tart I of this 
book) ; (2) Mechanics and Hydrostaric-s (•/. Part II) ; (3) Botany 
(cf. Fart III) ; (4) Chemistry (c/i Parts IV & VII) ; (5) Veteri- 
nary Science {cf\ Part V) ; (6) Zoology (cf\ Part VI) ; (7) 
Bacteriology (c/'. Part VI) and (8) Political Economy (c/. 
Part VIII). 
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PART I. 

SOILS 

CHAPTER 1. 

Geological Strata. 

[General character of srata, how formed: Ovdtr dchmtc , Stratified and- 
unstratified rocks ; Stta from below upwards. Lower and Upper Macmm • 
the Azoic rocks; e Vindhyan system; the Mesozoic and Neozoic 
epochs ; Recent stratj Laterile. Strata from top to bottom. Summary.] 

If we make borgs into the earth or study railway cuttinas 
by hill-sides, we findae earth and rocks exposed are of differ mt 
character and consisteij, and we notice, as a rule, well-marked 
stratifications both i the loose earth and the hard rocks so ex- 
posed. The deepesmine is only about ^ a mile in depth, and 
so we can study the ils and rocks only of the outer crust of the 
earth. As the rockiowever, do not alicay/,s occur in horizontal 
layers'^ and as the cst of the eai’th has evidently undero’one 
violent contortions, ^ are able actually to study rocks situlited 
down to a depth about 20 miles, on the very surface of the 
earth. In other wis, there are rocks on the surface of the 
earth which would ive been buried 20 miles deep had not 
violent eriqotions Iroxt them up to the i^inface. The evidences 
for such eruptions numerous. We find the temperature of 
the crust of the earl increases by about 1°F. for every 56 ft. of 
depth. The deepeve go down in a mine the warmer it is, 
and we can only imne how hot it is 20 miles below the surface 
of , the earth. It bver 2000^F. a temperature at which all 
minerals and rockaust be in a flqid and 'disturbed condition. 
We have further eviice of this internal heat in hot- springs, earth- 
quakes and volcan Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions were 
very much more vht in past ages than they are now. Take, for 
instance, the Deccaap formation, 200,000 square miles in area 
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and as mucli as d,000 ft. deep in some places. The volcanic outburst 
that resulted in this deposit must have been most fearful. But all 
over the earth’s crust we have evidence of contortions and disloca- 
tions of the strata that form the outer crust of ;he earth, which point 
to very great heat acting from wuthin the bowels of the earth. This 
heat gradually liecoming less, in other words, the earth getting- 
cooler and cooler, the di>tu^bance'^ on the earth’s surface have also 
become less and less. At one time the heat and the disturbances 
in the shape of earthquakes and dislocations v’ere so great that no 
plant or animal could have lived on the surface of the earth. 
Gradually the surface getting cooler and quieter, plant and animal 
lives made their appearance. But thousands and perhaps millions 
of years elapsed before the surface of the earth became fit for 
human habitation. It is '^uppo^rnl that our planet was originally 
a portion of the sun, and thai it was spitted out by tin- sun by a 
violent centrifugal action. This nebulous or fluid mass of burning 
and revolving matter has been gradually getting cooler and cooler 
and solidifying from the surface downwards. The composition of 
the whole of the solid crust of the earth can be studied and even 
of a portion of the fluid ‘ magma,’ as it is called, lying underneath 
the crust, as volcanic action has exposed to the surface not only 
the solid strata but also the liquid magma below. 

19.. Geologists have found out in the midst of all the contortions 
and dislocations to which the outer crust of the earth has been 
subjected for ages past, that the strata fonniag the ci ti,'^t orrur in a 
(U'rtain definite order all over the earth’s surface. In England 
these strata occur in beautiful regularity from S. E. to N. W., tbe 
newer formations at the S. E. and the older formations at the 
N. W. In other countries although these strata do not occur in 
such regular succession exposed to the surface, the same order can 
be traced all over the surface of the earth. 

:20. If we study the character of the rocks so exposed in 
succession, either vertically in cuttings or horizontally as we pass 
from field to field, and district to district, we find two classes 
of rocks, stratified and luist ratified. Unstratified rocks are 
igneous in origin^ i.e., thrown up from the burning bowels of the 
earth. The stratified rocks have been formed hj fiuviaU lacustrine 
or marine action, sedimentation, stratification under pressure and' 
infiltration of substances acting as mortar. Heat also played an 
important part in the formation of some sedimentary rocks. 
These are called metamorphic'^ rocks or schists. 

21. Studying the geological strata from below upwards, we find 
the following order prevailing in the deposition of these strata : — 

The first, that is, the lowermost stratum, may be called the 
Lower Magma. These are basic rocks rich in earthy bases and 
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■oxides of iron. Volcanic action has exposed this deep liquid layer 
to the surface of the earth in the form of Basalt, Dolerite and 
Zeolite. Greenstones and Basalts generally are called ^raj^-rocks 
as they occur in the form of steps on hill-sides. The solidification 
of the Lower Magma taking place after volcanic eruption on 
the surface of the earth, they occur chiefly as volcanic rocks. 
These volcanic eruptions did not take place in the earliest 
geological ages, but later on. The first eruptions took place from 
the Upper Magma, i.e., the lighter siliceous or acidic layers. The 
BasalU are found chiefly in the mesozoic and neozoic formation-? 
of which w’e will speak later on. All over the plains of Deccan 
occur trap-rocks, usually in horizontal layers of 6 to 90 feet, each 
layer being a separate lava deposit evidencing a succession of 
volcanic eruptions. The total depth of these successive deposits 
of trap reaches in some places to 5,000 or 6,000 feet, and the total 
area covered by these trap-rocks is about 200,000 square miles. 
The minerals found in trap-rocks are Quartz, Chalcedony, Agate, 
Jasper, Limestone and Zeolites. Soils formed from decomposition 
of trap- rocks are /nd tmiUf/ n'rtj fertile^ being rich in silica, ahcmina, 
iron, lime, ntagnesia, p(>fa.di, phosphates and soda. The celebrated 
Blaek-cotton-soil or Regiir of Southern and Central India was 
formed out of trap-rocks probably in shallow fresh-water lakes. 
The volcanic eruptions which have given rise to the lava and tuft* 
formations of Southern India, took place in the cretacious period, 
and the absence of volcanic craters in these regions, shows that 
the eruptions were fissure-eruptions giving rise to plateaux instead 
of hills of Basalt. Where the limestone rocks of the cretaceous 
period appear at or near the surface, e.g., in the region round 
me Temple of Somnath in Kathiwar, the fertility of the soil 
is most striking, and the crops obtained of onions, carrots, lucerne, 
brinjals, chillies and joiuar, are most heavy. 

2nd, — The Uj^per Magma resting on the Lower Magma is 
lighter and is mainly composed of Silica. This stratum is 
therefore called Siliceous or Acidic Magma It is mainly Plutonic, 
i.e., solidified by slow cooling under pressure, and occurring, in 
consequence, in the form of coarse-grained crystals compacted 
together in the form of granite. Acidic rocks occasionally occur 
as volcanic rocks, e.g., Trachyte, Obsidian and Pumice. The 
presence of Plutonic granite or Volcanic Trachyte, Obsidian and 
Pumice, is an indication of the earliest geological formation. 
They usually intrude into gneiss aqd it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish between intruded dykes or veins of granite and 
metamorphic schists owing to gneissose structure of some of these 
granite veins. Veins and dykes of granite occur throughout the 
vast metamorphic or gneissose rocks of India, all along the 
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Himalayas, in the Arravali hills, and mainly in the Deccan. 
Grranite consists of Quartz, Mica and Felspar, in varying propor- 
tions. Quartz and Mica are not of much value as fertilizers, but 
Felspar is. Soils formed out of granite are therefore less fertile 
than those formed out of Basalt. But there are whole hills of 
feldspathic granite near Ra^mahal at the foot of which are some of 
the most fertile tracts of land suitable for rice, melons and mustard. 

The Acidic rocks contain 60 to 75 % of SiOn, the basic rocks 
less than 50%. The acidic rocks are light, and more infusible, vrhile 
the basic rocks are very heavy and of ifine texture, and they are 
not so infusible. The principal acidic rocks are : — Gncnife, Felsite^ 
Pumin^^ Sfjenite^ Tmclnjte and Porpliifrtfe. The 
principal basic rocks are Basalt^ iJolerife^ Din rite and Galfhro 
(containing Diallage and Labradorite). 

?ird . — The Azoic or rnetcnnorjJtir rocks, — These consist of gneiss, 
mica-schist and clay-slate, formed by the joint action of sedimenta- 
tion in water and com})action by heat. They are called Azoic 
because no trace of life has been discovered in them. There are 
three distinct systems of Azoic rocks which from above downwards 
may be called the Vindhyan, the Sab-metamor]>hic and the 
Metainorphic. The Yindhyan system consists of sandstones, 
limestones, shale and iron pyrites, and the dendritic markings of 
earthy manganese oxide which may be easily mistaken for fossil 
plants, are characteristic of this system. The Sub-metainorphie 
system consists of quartzite, sandstone, slate, shale and limestone 
of more igneous or crystalline appearance. The older and still 
more crystalline rock which abounds in Southern India is called 
gneiss. More than half the Peninsular area is on gneiss. From 
Cape Comorin to Colgong on the Ganges, a distance of 1,400 
miles with a mean width of 350 miles or an area of nearlv 500,000 
square miles, is composed of gneiss or soils formed mainly out of 
gneiss. Patches of newer strata occur here and there on the 
gneiss. The Bundelkhand gneiss is the oldest of all. Gneiss also 
occurs in the Himalayas, in the Chutia Nagpur Division and in 
Assam. It is composed of Quartz, Felspar, Hornblende, Chlorite 
and Mica, all or only two of which minerals may be present. 
Lead, silver, garnet, corundum and diamond are occasionally 
found in Azoic rocks. The lead-ore or Galena of Bhagalpur is 
argentiferous. Lead-ores occur in Chutia Nagpur also. Diamond 
occurs chiefly in the lower Yindhyan rocks. The greatest depth 
of the Azoic system is 26,000 feet. The soils are somewhat 
better than granitic soils, but mica schists which contain no 
felspar, but only quartz and mica, are poor. Quite recently 
Apatite has been discovered in the mica mines of Hazaribagh, — a 
fact which is of considerable agricultural importance. 
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4//i — Abo\er[R‘ \"indh};iii which represents n transi- 

, lion between the true metamorphic gneiss and the true sediinentaxy 
roek=5 of the Lower Silurian system which are marked wdth ripples, 
come the Palnozoic rorhs. The Palreozoic period is characterised 
by the first a})pearance of life, though the remains of very few 
animals have been discovered in the older of these rocks. A few . 
/oojihytes, trilobites and graptolites and some shells called 
OldhiiTuia aj*e the fossil remains found in them. The greatest depth 
cf the Lower Silurian rocks, as these older rocks are called, is about 
d0,000 feet, and of the Upper Silurians about l()8,00n feet. The 
Loii'f'r S^hrtian rocks consist of shales, sandstones, limestones and 
conglomerates. This system is scarce!}' r< ‘presented in India. 
Lower Silurian beds are found overlying the Himalayan gneiss. 
The Upfjt'r Silu/utiL system consists of the Ohl-TecPsandstoiie 
(y 0,000 feet), the Carhoid/broas iVcJcs (15,000 feet) and the Permian 
ifroiiji (3,000 feet) or the Jtt Of these the Car- 

boniferous rocks are chiefly represented in India. These consist 
of encrinitic limestones, shallow beds of sandstone, and coal 
measures. The coal measures of Bengal are of great importance, 
and coal in them being associated with iron and limestone, their 
importance a.s centres of manufacture is evident. Coal exists 
in an igneous or crystalline form called graphite in the older meta- 
morphic formations, e.g.. in the district of Sambalpur, and it exists 
as coal in Carboniferous rocks and in the later tertiary formations 
also, and in the recent formations as peat. Peat can be dug out 
of a depth of only 20 feet in places south of Calcutta. The coal 
of Bengal is characterised by the usual fossils of the carboniferous 
systems, r/k., lepidodendron and calamite. The Raniganj coal-fields 
embrace an area of about 500 square miles, the Barrakar coal-fields 
about 220 square miles and the Jheria coal-fields about 200 square 
miles. The depth of some of the Raniganj coal seams is 70 to 80 
feet. The Bengal carboniferous rocks come under what is called 
the Gonchcana sifstem, Palseozoic animals were mostly marine. 
The fishes of this period were characterised by bone armour-plates. 
The soils of this system are indifferent, better than granite soils, 
but poorer than basaltic and alluvial soils. Soils of the Cld-red- 
'^andstone where limestones abound are rich, but they are scarcely 
represented in India. There is not much to choose between the 
gneissose soils of the Chutia Hagpuu Division and the soils of 
the coal-fields of Burdwan and Manbhum. As a rule, they are 
indifferent soils. 

Gondwana system : — The upper strata of the Palpeozoic aud 
the lower strata of the Mesozoic groups in India (i.^., from Juras- 
sic down to Carboniferous rocks) are included under the Gond- 
wana system. They have been probably deposited by rivers and 
M, HA 2 
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ure chiefiy coiiipostM] of ^Jindsfcones and shales. Plant remains are 
common but not animal nmiains. The Ra jmebal hills, the Damodar 
Valley, the Tributary llehals of Orissa and Chhatisho[arh, Phntia 
Nagpur and the Upper Son Valley, and the Satpnrn ranee at rbe Go- 
davery basin, are the localities representing ttie Gondwana system. 

" o///. — 7V/C (^jtorh — Air-breathing animals which fii^t 

made their a[)pearance at the close of the Pahmozoic epoch, 
a])])eared in abundance at the i\Ie^ozoic epoch. The lowest groiij) 
of this epoch is called the 2h7u.s.svc group (about 2,300 feet in maxi- 
mum thickness). The next higher is called the Oolitic (about 
4,500 feet in maximum thicknes-s) and the topmost grouj) is called 
the (maximum thickness, 11,000 feet). Fossil remains ot 

Labyrinthudon reptiles have been discovered in tlie Damodar Valiev 
above the coal-fields of the Paiu-het hills. These are characteris- 
tic of theTriassic period. They have ])een also discovered in the 
Central Provinces of India : but Triassic rocks occur chiefly in the 
North-Western Himalayas, where they occur to the thickness of 
1,000 to 2,000 feet. The Oolitic group of rocks is .subdivided into 
(1) Z//Vi.s.svV, (2) Jiirass/r and (o) Oobftc p ropier . Monstrous reptiles 
(Icthyosanrns, Plesiosaurus and Plero<Iactvle) \vei*e the prevailing 
animals of this ])eriod. The ammonite and belemnite of the Him- 
alayas are Oolitic. The shales and limestones of the Himalayas 
are both Liassic and Oolitic. The Rajmehal hills which abound 
in fossil plants are Jurassic. The cretaceous system is not re- 
presented at all in Bengal, though portions of the Nizam’s domi- 
nion and of the Bombay Presidency and also of Assam belong to 
this system. Tracts rich in fossil remains are very fertile, aUo 
those where gneiss and lime.stone meet. 

dth . — The Neoz()H‘ epoch follows the me-^o/oic, and at this epoch 
for the first time we come across remains of animah and plants allieil 
to those of the present time. The trilobite of the Silurian period, 
the peculiar bony-armoured fish of the Red-sandstone, the large 
club-mosses and reeds of the carboniferous system, the huge 
reptiles of the Oolite, the ammonites of the Lias and the chalk,' give 
place to new forms of life. Only 3 to 4^ of the Tertiary ])lants and 
animals of the earliest strata are modern ; about 18/^ of the plants 
and animals of the middle tertiary period are modern, and there is 
no distinct gap between the close of the tertiary ])eriod and the 
recent period. The lowest tertiary period is called Eocene when 
the existing forms of life are first seen. The middle period is 
csWqA Mio< ew\ and the uppermost tertiary period is called Flioicue, 
The nummulitic limestone formations of the Himalaya^, ofttui 
attaining a height of 16,000 feet, are marine and Eocene. MammaL 
appeared first in the Miocene period, and the extensive fossil re- 
mains of the Siwalik range belong to this period. The Sivatherium 
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leH.r is the chariKleristic fo-«sil of tlii'!. piG-iod. (laiigetic cro- 
•odiles and land tui-tles of modern also occurred, and a 

liiio-e but extinct species of tortoise, a shell of which can be seen 
in the Indian iMu-einn. In the Plioe^^ne peidoJ man first made 
his ap]jt*arance, and agate kni\v> liave been discovered in the 
upper (rodavery characteristic of this period. The greatest deptli 
of the Tertiary group of rocks is 9,000 feet. 

'ifJi , — Between tlio Indus and the Bralimaputra there lies a vast 
•illuvial ])lain which consi--ts niainl}?- of I[io('ene and Pliocene 
Tertiary deposit^. Thc'^v are tlie Brtu-nf the com- 

mencement of this period ])eino coeval with the first appearance of 
man. In Bengal, though some of the other systems are represented, 
i< we have already indicated, we are mainly concerned with these 
alluvial post-tertiai y and recent deposits. The po^t-tertiary 
Glarial or Plei,'^fo(eiU' period is probably not repr(;sented in Bengal, 
^"xcept at the Himalayas down to a height of o,000 feet. 

8^A. — Li(ferff(\ The origin of laterih^ and its position in th(‘ 
geological ^y^tem are subjects of some dispute. Laterite is porous 
argillaceous rock much impregnated with iron peroxide, some 
containing as much as 25 to :h5% of iron. The iron exists chiefly 
as limonite or liydrated peroxide. The surface of laterite after ex- 
posure is covered with a brown or blacki>]i brown crust of limo- 
nite, but the rock wlien freshly broken is mottled with tints of brown, 
red and yellow and a considerable proportion consists of white 
clay which contain^ no iron. Examples of all these forms are to be 
met with at Oarhbeta in the district of Miduapur. The exposed 
surface is pitted with hollow^ and irregularities caused by washing 
away of softer portions. The rock has a scoreaceous and volcanic 
appearance, especially as it is associated nsually with basalt and 
other igneous rocks. But it is now usually believed to be of 
detrital origin produced from other rocks, igneoxis and sedimen- 
tary. The high-level laterite of Central and Wf^^mrn India does 
not appear to be detrital in origin as the iron is not sandy. 
The low-level laterite of Bengal is mixed up with sand, quartz, 
pebbles, ferruginous sandy clay and gravel. The high-level later- 
ite always caps the highest lava flow, which makes the subject of 
its origin so difficult to understand. Probably the laterite has 
been formed from the di-^inlegrait-d stuffs and scorim, rearranged by 
the action of water. As lafceriie resi‘^;ts tlie disinb^grating action 
of the atmosphere longer than any foiun of basaltic rock, the high- 
level laterite still caps the basalt. The low-level laterite is pro- 
bably the detritus of the high-level laterite. The action of rain 
and streams having carried awaj^ the lighter >and and clay, the 
heavy iron-sand is left as laterite and to this may be due the con- 
centration of the ferruginous element. The age of the low-level 
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laterite Ls rertaiiily thoii^i^h tliat of the hioh-leveS 

laterite uoeertain, the origin of this laterite being uncertain. 

Ki! iff'jnhsif,', and JJInir/i Mnd,'^, — Blown sand 
tornii? th*- soil ot place- close to the sea, ami its deposit 
is quite :jec'-iit. Alluvial (lrpo-it'> will he dealt witli in tlie next 
(Chapter. 

22. It should be noted that (1 ) (dlav, (2) t^aiid. (d) Gravel. 
(4) Feat, (5) Shell-marl and (6) Marine ooze of recent fonnatloii are 
analogous respectively to (1) Shale, (2) Sandstone, (3) Con- 
gloinerah*. (4) Coal, (S') Linie>toue and (6) C’halk of old geological 
lorniatiou". The older tli(‘ sedimentary rock- the more compact 
they are. But their age is dtdermined chiefly by fo^'-il- 

23. The strata of the crust of the earth from the top to 
the bottom or from the most recent to tlie nlde^t, mav bt* 
graphical^’ represented as below : — 


A. VEo/Oie 


B. ME-tiOzou' 


C. Pal kozok 


D. Azoil 


to^t-Teyiion, 


Ti- Yi I ar/j 


Oolitic 


Cpl^f} 

SilurutH 


{ Recent 

I Pleistocene S'2iid;, 
j Pliocene (Srd). 

\ Miocene (4tli). 

(Eocene -Sth). 

Cretaceous (6tln. 

( Oolitic proper (Ttli). 

< Jurassic (8th). ^ 

(Liassic (9th). 

Tria&sic (10th). 
j' Permian (11th). I 

-I Carboniferous (P2th). J 
f Old-red-bandstone (ISth) 


1 Cuddaior*- 
j rocks. 


Oondwan.i 

system. 


Loioer Silurian (14tli}. 

Vindhyan (15th). 

Snb-mtta'iiiorx^hir (16th). 

Jnr J Peninsiilai Gneiss (17th). 

M.touiou.Inr I Bnndelkhand Gneiss (ISth), 


24. The tollowing summary of the characters of the geo- 
logical strata as they particularly refer to India mav be found 
useful : — 

A. iSTKOzoic. 


1a*/. Recenb,-~\Mo\vn sands, alluvium, fluvitile and marine, including' deltas 
and lagoons, laterite and gravels. Example,— the united Delta^of the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra, covering a space of 50,000 to 60,000 square 
miles and a depth of about 500 feet, and the whole of the Indo-Gangetic 
Basin. General char act eT^—^ne sands and clay with occasional pebbles or 
pebble-beds, beds of peat and remains of trees, but no trace of marine 
organism. 

'Imh Pleistocene or Glacial -^Erratic boulders and moraines in the 

Himalayas and Upper Punjab. Modern fauna. 

3rt?. Pliocene ^jeriod.— Soft massive sandstone, also clays and conglomerates, all 
fresh-water, resting on the Nuramulitic limestones, Siwalik-beds, 

fall of fossil remains of animals^ chiefly mammals allied to modern fauna ; 
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.iKo in SiiKlli, the Punjab, the North-Webt Provinces of India, also alonj? a 
narrow “-tfip of hills from the Jhelum to fhe Urdhinaputra in the Sub- 
Himalayan region, miles lonf? and 12 to l.i,0^ih tect in thickness. 

Uh. Marine sands, shales, <*lay«: with gyp«mn, sandstones and highly 

fossiliferoiis bands of limestones. Uppermo-t bed^ ure clays with gypsum 
containing estuarine shells. Thi« period is in Sindh. 

-'iDi. Sandstones, probably fresh-v.ater ; also marine limestones passing 

into sandstones and shales ; Nummulitic limestones ; < lays with gypsum and 
Lignite abounding in marine f-iuo I, Kxo,m pies in Sindh, the f'unjab, Oris*<a 
Co.ist, Assam and Burmah. 


1>. Mesozoic. 


^^ih. CfHfAimom Of' Gh(fl]jj si/stem 11,000 “Here and there in the Himalayas, 
espc< lally in Assam* but all over the Indian Peninsula, where it is covered 
o\(‘r in the middle and east by the Deccan basalt, which is the volcanic lava 
of this period. 

1th. Oolitic proper. — Ammonite and Bellemnite of the Himalayas 
in Himalayan shales and limestones. 

SiiA. JMra.9.vic.— Rajmehal hills (characterised by Fossil plants) and 
Upper Panchet Series. 

9^7i. Liassic.—ShoXes and Limestones of the Himalayas. Lower 
beds of the Rajraehal hills and the Lias of India belong to 
the Gondwana system. 

10^/i. Trias'S in— Tuowev Panchet Series of the Damodar Valley showing remains 
‘2,‘10(» frfif. of Labyrinthodon reptiles, also Valleys of the Central Provinces 
and of North-West Himalayas, where they attain to a thicknes.s 
of 1,000 to 2,000 feet chiefly in North Kashmir and the Salt 
Range of the Punjab. The Fossils are like those of the Alpine 
Tria^. Belong to the Gondwana system. 


Oolitic j 
4,500 FEET, j 


Vu Paluozoic. 

ll/;7i. Permian group or y'/ac-re<t-s(fi«l.'<fone —Thick beds of sandstones and 

3.000 feet, shales of fluvitile origin. Belong to the Gondwana system. The 

Lower Series are the Talchir and Damuda rocks which corres- 
pond with the Permian rocks of Europe. 

V2th. Carboniferous Raniganj, Barrakar and Jheida fields. Belong 

1 5,000 to the Gondw'ana system, 

13. Old--Red-hiamIstone,—^c,^vuXy represented in India. 

90.000 

lUh, Lower Silnriarf, — Shales, limestones, sandstones and conglomovatob. 
30,000 Scarcely represented in Tndi.i. Pound on the top of Himalayan 
gneiss. 


D. Azoic. 

loth to l^tk. Arrfumn roo'Ls.— Oldest known rocks of India are gneiss underlying 
2(i,0O0/-f'(i?L the ancient Palasozoic rocks. They belong to two periods. The 
Older or Biindelkhand Gnei-ss (ISth) is covered unconformably by 
certain transition or Sub-raetamorphic rocks (called also Vin- 
dhyan system of rocks) which (15th) as they approach the Younger 
Gneiss become altered (16th) and intersected by Granite intrusions. 
The Younger or Peninsular Gneiss (17tli) is also iineonformahle 
to the Older Gneiss. In West Himalayas both the Gneisses occur. 
The Upper Himalayan Gneiss (16th) is formed by the metamor- 
phism of Older Paheozoic rocks. The Lower Himalayan Gneiss is 
truly Archfcan. 
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CHAPTEl! II. 

SoKKAOR-GfiOLOGY OF THE BbNGAL IJISTRICTS. 


[The Old and Xew Alluvial tracts ; Laterite region and latente patches , Ldacia 
boulders : the two Cuddalorc bands : Tertiary and Cretaceous regions (n. 
Eastern Bengal, Assam and Orissa Hills) ; Gondw ana deposits consisting of 
(1) Rajmehal trap (from Raniganj Kortliwards and AVestuards througia 
Birbhum, Damodar Yalle}’ to Ha/ai ih-i-jh, .d-M in Cuttach, in the ti^on Valley 
and in Palaman), (2) Jurassic buds ot Raiinrli.d, (3) Panebet and Dubrajpui 
rocks, (4) Barrakar rocks including ('mI, ("j Talchirs and t6) Damudn- 
(Raniganj to Chanda): Upper A’lndhjaiis of Chunar ; Lower Ymdhjanv 
in the S^on Yalley : transition rocks m JManbhiun anti Singhbhum . gneiss 
and granitic intrusion^ in Chiitia Xagpiir Xh vision and Monghyi : Donie- 
'jiiuiss : trap-d.^kes i a re in Bengal gneiss; Bengal trap — (1) Cretacuons (Y'. 
'X' Chutia Nagpur), (2) Rajmehal and (3) Arcluean ('Mnghblium),] 


Most ilistricts of Bengal and Eihar are alluvial. This alluvial 
plain is a portion of the Indo-Gaiioetic basin which includes about 
^300, 000 square niile«, or -]th of the whole of British India. It is 
the richest and most populous tract of land, consisting of clay, 
more or less sandy. Peat, gravels, conglomerate and pure sand 
occur at intervals. Pisolitic concretions of hydrated iron-peroxide 
abound in certain regions. In Dinajpiir tlie nodules of iron-per- 
oxide are as big as pigeons' eggs ; but usually they are of the size 
of peas or even smaller. The alluvimn is classified into Old and 
New. Tiie older alluvium is at a higher level. — in the Burdwan 
Division, in some places, over 100 feet above the sea-level- The 
newer alluvium occurs netir channels of rivers. The Delta of the 
Ganges and the Bnihinapulra is also new alluvium. No marine 
fossils have been discovered in thi'^ alluvium, though in Calcutta a 
boring down to a depth of 481 feet v\as made. This boring 
clearly demonstrated that the surface of the land in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta has sunk to a depth of at least 481 feet within 
tlie recent geological age. Fresh-water shells, pebbles and bits of 
Avood that must have occurred at one time at the surface Avere 
brought out by this boring. The greater portion of the Ganges 
alluvium is Old alluvium containing beds of kanlar or carbonate 
of lime nodules, and of pisolitie concretions of hydrated 
iron-peroxide. On the Avestern edge of the delta of Bengal there 
is a large area of this older alluvium, Avhere the surface is 
somewhat undulating, evidently in consequence of denudation. 
This tract Avhich is continuous Avith the neAver alluAium of 
East Bengal, comjnises the greater portion of the country to 
the westward of the Bhagirathi and the Hooghly and ow^es 
its comparative elevation to the deposits from the Mourakshi, 
A jay- and Damodar, brought down from the Rajmehal series 
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of hill.', the nuioe of hili.'^ in Bengal extending north 

and bouth from tlie Uiinge> to the neighbourhood of Suri in 
Bengal and, unlike the other member^ of the Gondwana >yste 2 n, 
is confined to the neighbourhood of the eastern margin of the 
Indian ixminsula. The Barh country of Boiigal and the whole 
of the Bihar allmiuin are Old alluviuin. The Old alluvium is 
under denudation, thougli occasional elevation by silt formation, 
due to inundation also occur< in place'. The New alluvium is 
ordinarily under formation and it has the tendency to rise, though 
occa.sional denudation and disap])earance of whole tracts of Ne^v 
alluvium often take^ place in different localitie>. This general 
depression of Old alluvium and this general elevation of New 
alluvium are to be distinguished fiom the geological uphea^al 
and depression that have taken place in the alluvial tracts of 
Bengal since the tertiary period. The elevation of the Tippera 
hill and the coast of Orissa, and the depres>ion of the Gangetie 
delta by over 481 feet cannot be explained by alluvial action and 
denudation. There is some evidence to show that the drainage 
of the Indo-Gangetic plain took place at one time by one delta 
only, r/:., the Delta of the Indus, and that the Gangetie Delta 
has been formed since the de{>re'?siou of the lower part of Bengal, 
facilitating drainage by a second delta. The extensive Madhu- 
pur jungle^ of Dacca are ])r<)l)ably the remains of the Old allu- 
vium which existed prior to this depression which has resulted 
in the accumulation of New alluvium in the greater portion of 
East Bengal. 

26 . Though the prevailing rocks of Bengal and Bihar are 
Old or New alluvium, there are some important exceptions. 
First of all w^e will describe the late rite legion of Bengal, which 
is also post-tertiary. This laterite region can be traced up from 
Cape Comorin along the east coast, through Orissa, Midnapur, 
Banknra, Burdwan, Birbhum, to the flanks of the liajmehal 
hills as far as Patna. This fringe of laterite underlies the Old 
alluvium and is older than alluvium. It is often seen capping 
older rocks. This is the High Level Laterite already describetl 
in Chapter 1. The Low Level Laterite is truly alluvial and it 
occurs in patches throughout the Old alluvium of the Ganges 
valley. 

27. The Pleistocene or glacial boulders and moraines are 
not represented in Bengal, except in the low’er hills of Sikkim, 
Bhutan and Nepaul, down to a height of about 3,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

28. Next we come aci-o.^s in Bengal a hand of the Ouddalore 
group of rocks, — sandstones, grits and clays, underlying laterite, 
from east of llaniganj extending northwards as far a^ Suri. These 
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^jG(3d:ilor^ ^andbtonep, etc., are tertiary. At a lower ele^atioll 
in the Siib-Htmalayan range, on the north of Bengal, th(‘re 
a band of -^oft ina><ive sand stones, al^o clays and conglomerates, 
resting on the older tertiary be<l of Xuminulitic limestone. Thi^ 
belongs to the same age as the Onddalore band from Ranigr<ni 
to Sm*i. 

29- Next come the Eocene sandstones Nummulitic lime^to^e'. 
the cretaceous rocks, and the pre-tertiary dates and sandstones that 
are found in the Chittagong, Tippera, (iaro and Manipur hills. 
Tertiary rocks prevail in these hills which were probably elevated 
at the post-tertiary age about the .same time as the (langetic delta 
from Rajmehal to the Garo hills w’as depressed. 

30. The Jurassic system is next represented in Bengal in 
the Rajmehal hills and the Upper Panchet series of rocks. The 
typi<*ai Rajmehal rock is a basalt or trap consisting of dark- 
coloured dolerite interstratified with a hard, white and grey and 
carbonaceous shale, white and grey sandstones and hard quart- 
zose grit. Tr.'ip-dykes and intrusions of the Rajmehal age are 
also abundant in tln^ coal-tields of the Dninodar Valleys and dykes 
and cores of basalt a, re common in Birbhiiin. 8.-W. of Rajmeljnl. 
Trap-dykes diminish in the Damodar valley from E. to \\\ until 
in the S.-W. of Hazaribagh volcanic intrusions disapj)ear almost 
entirely. Further west, of course, occur the newer (Cretaceous) 
Deccan trap. The focus of eruption of the Rajmehal trap is at 
a point North of Raniganj. The Rajmehal beds extend to the 
oast coast close up to Cuttack and .southwards. Eastward, trap- 
dykes are less numerou<, but they occur throughout the Upper 
Son Valley and they gradually die out in Pa lama u only 200 miles 
W. of the ground in which the older hiva flow\s of the Rajmehal 
age are seen and within less than 100 miles of the Gondwmna 
basins in the Upper Damodar valley which are traversed hy 
ha.salt dykes probably of the same age as the Rajmehal traps. 

31. The Gondwana rocks appear in Beiigal, in the Damodar 
valley and in Chutia Nagpur. In the former, the upper and the 
lower Gondwana rocks are both observable at the basal portion 
of the Panchet hill and the Zemindari of Panchet, south of the 
Raniganj coal-field. The lower Panchet beds consist of coarse 
felspathic and micaceou.s sandstones, usually white or greenish- 
white in colour, with bands of red clay interstratified among the 
sandstone<. The Panchet and Damuda rocks, though often 
occurring in close proximity, are of different age. The Panchet 
rocks are distinguishable from the typical Damndas by the pre- 
sence of red clay and the absence of carbonaceous shales, and bv 
the sandstone being usually more micaceous. Fragments of coal 
and shale are found in the conglomerates of the Panchet group, 
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^ut tiloy :irf^ evidently derived tVoni the Damudas. The JJub- 
rajpiir rocks consisting of ferruginous sandstones and conglo- 
merates belong to the Upper Gondwa.na age. The ridge of gneiss 
from the basaltic plateau of the Deccan to the Highlands of C-hutia 
Nagpur is overlaid and crossed by Gondwana deposits stretching 
across from the Son to tlie Mahanadi. The uatershe<l between 
the Son and the iMahanadI is pretty liigh and is occu})ied by the 
Talcher rocks of no great thickness, >o that gneis^s forms the rock 
barrier from Ea>t to West. The Tributary Mahals of Orissa also 
bido’/ig to the Gondwana, series. The coar>ene<s of the rocks, 
the prevalence of sandstones, the frecpient occurrence of bands of 
conglomerate and the absence of marine Ibssil, r-liaracteri-^e them 
as Gondwanas. 

'^'2. Then come the typical Damuda or Barra.ka.r rocks 
Ijclunging to the carbojiifcrou^ system. The Ban-aka, r River and 
irs trilmtari'^'s traverse the whol(‘ of this n‘gion. It passes round 
the western portion of the Raniganj coal-field and falls into the 
Damodar within the limits of the field. In the higher portion 
of its course the Barrakar receives streams which drain the 
Karharbari coal-fields which are supposed to he Talchers or the 
lowest Gondwana and not carboniferous, Gonglomerates. sand- 
stones, shales usually micaceous, and coa.l, characterise this region. 
The sandstones are felspathic, consisting of grains of quartz and 
decomposed felspar. Knobs of calcareous concretions project 
through the sandstones. Felspar is at difterent places seen con- 
verted into pure Kaolin. White felspathic sandstone may be 
traced Jill the way from Ranigjtnj to Chanda, in the Central 
Provinces. Another typical Barrakar rock is conglomerate of 
rounded- white quartz pebbles scattered over the suriace of the 
soil. 

3d. Last of all we have the Archman ro(dv^ of Bengal, meta- 
morphic and submetamorphic, transition or Vindhyan. Small 
hills in Bihar appearing through the alluvium are most of them 
Lower Vindhyan, and at the lowest level where the, Ganges 
washes the base of the plateau at ( Runar, only Upper Vindhyans 
are exposed. The concealment of the Lower Vindhyans here 
is probably due to the depro'^sion in the main axis of the 
basin. The Lower Vindhya,n rocks of the Son Valley consist 
of limestones, shale, sandstone, shaley sandstone, trappoid 
beds, porcellanie shales and conglomeratic and calcareous sand- 
stone. True metainorphic rocks, ?7'c., gneiss and granitoids, 
encroach upon the zone of the transition rocks in Bihar where for 
some miles north of the Grand Trunk Road, west of Gaya, gneiss 
reaches quite across the strike of the slates. Several hills 
isolated on the allnvial plain in this neigbbonrhood are of pure 
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granite. linineiiiately ea^^^t of Gya tran>ition rocks appear again 
on the pi'olungatiojL of those on the Son Valley and having the 
s^^me ^riikr. Thev form several groups of hills in Bast Bihar, 
known as th(‘ Maher, Rajagriha, Shaikhpura and (ridhuiii’ hills, 
v'liich stand clear of the main gneissic area and more or less 
isolated in the alluvial plains, and those of IMohabar and Bhiaura 
on the nortliern margin of the gneissic upland. All th(‘se isolated 
Bihar rocks belong to one stem, massive quartzites appearing 
on the ■'ides of the hills and the associated schists or slates 
appearing obscurely in the valleys. On the north side ot the 
Bhiaura ridge the bottom quartzite> lie steeply against the “dome- 
gneiss ’’ as the peculiar rounded and poised masses of gneiss 
are called. Elsewhere schistose gneiss occurs at the boundary. 
True granitic intrusion may be observed in the soft earthy 
-•Tichists. In the neighbourhood of Gya many forms of special 
metamorphisiu and of contact action are well exhibited. At 
Lukhisari the (quartzite rest*. again>t an aniorphou> mass of 
pseudo-crystalline granitoid rock of much les> sharply defined 
texture than at Slniikhpura in which strings of pebbles can be 
detected. This amorphous mass rests on beds of coarse con- 
glomerate. Another outcrop of conglomerati** schist appear^ 
in the east end of the Gidhour range. 

34. The gneissic uplamh of Hazaribagh in Chutia Nagpur, 
about 120 miles wide, separate the transition rocks of Bihar 
from those which occupy parts of Maubhum and Singhbhum 
in South- V'est Bengal and stretch far to the west, the whole 
transition area here being 150 miles long from east to we<t 
and 80 miles wide. The [)reYailing character of the rocks 
herennay be best explained by an enumeration of the principal 
kinds that occur on the surface. These are quartzite, quartzitic 
sandstone, slate, shales, hornblendic, micaceous, talcose and 
chloritic schists passing into bedded trap, and shales with ripple 
marks so little metamorphosed that they might be mistaken 
for Talchers, or the Low^est Gondwana shales, but for veins 
of quartz penetrating through them. The Chutia Nagpur 
gneiss is interbedded with micaceous hornblendic and siliceous 
schists, and occasionally with bands of porphyritic granite and 
highly metamorphic schists. In Singhbhum the oldest or Bundel- 
khund gneiss is seen injunction with transition rocks, interpenetra- 
ted by trap-dykeb. Sandstones and mudstones, resting immedi- 
ately on the rough and weathered surface of the granitic gneiss 
traversed by trap-dykes, is the pi’evailing character of the 
Singhbhum soil. Dome-gneiss ” prevails in the northern 
fringe of the Hazaribagh plateau and the Mandar hill ot Bhagal- 
pur. Trap-dykes though common in the Bundelkhund gneiss 
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.ii'(‘ rare in the Benoal onei>^. We do not ^ee tln^ ><aine ex- 
tensive i)a^iilti(‘ intrusion^ in Southern IMonohyr, Hazarihaoh 
and Cliutia Naopur a«i we do in Birbhuin where they belong not 
to the archaain but to the Jlajinelial age. 

35. We have thus -(mmi that although the pi-e\ ailing charac- 
ter of the ^oil of Bengal and Bihar is alluvial, either old or new,, 
we have iin[)Ortant exeejdion'^ all over the outUing district.'^, where 
rocks of older epochs prevail. 

36. The age of rocks can be only vaguely guessed by 
theii* texture. Th(‘ study of fo^sik alone gives us exact clue 
as to which period a particular ‘-andstone, or a particular lime- 
stone, or a particular >hale, belongs. As an agriculturist one 
should be able to judge from the external appearance of soils 
and sub-soils and with such rough and ready test as is affordetl 
by a little hydrochloric acid, their general character and com- 
position, and a knowledge of the principal minerals and of tin* 
method of distinguishing and testing them will help one to 
judge still better whether a soil is rich or poor and whether it 
is capable of much improvement by the utilization of local 
resources. The value of trap-rocks in the formation of rich 
soils has been mentioned. The presence of a large variety of rock'- 
is also of great value in forming rich soils. A valley or a plain 
situated near a hill where shales, sandstones, limestones and 
felspathic granite or gneiss occur in abuudance must be rich in 
plant-food. The jnnction of two geological formations is always 
rich. The alluvial deposits difter in character according to- 
the difference in the character of rocks composing the hills 
from w^hich they are derived. Usually, however, alluvial soils 
abound in plant-foods, especially the farther they are situated' 
away from mountains. The delta of the Ganges represents 
washings of the finer particles of all the Bengal hills, and what 
is of great importance, it is fnll of organic matter being the 
receptacle of the drainage of a large and populous tract of country 
and of hills abonnding in forests. The combination of minerads 
and organic matter is far greater in the loAver part of the basin ot 
the Ganges than in the upper part.s. But where in the upper 
parts of the basin the soil is clearly derived from felspathic- 
granite or trap-rocks and limestones, it is richer than alluvium. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FoR:MATrON OF SoiLi^. 

[Seleiitary and transported soiK ; Kantar and gypsum in the latter : Knoulea-jt* 
of composition of soil and ‘itonc^ how far U'-eful ; External characters 
Evidence of composition and fertiht’^ , B’ossil remains indicative of fertility . 
Value of archsean and metamorplm^ soiK ; Trap-rocks and volcanic tuffs 
nmking superior soils ; Pre-oricc of felspathic stones desirable ; Disintegration 
hy at^uoon^, atmospheric, physical and organic agencies ; Nature’s cul- 
tivators (carth-ixorni',, etc.) : Chemical and l)a<‘tcviolrigicjd di-mu‘gratir«n : 
Physical and chemic.il properties of Imnius ; -1 s.iil-.J 

Soils are formed by the weatlieriuo nnd dislmeoration 
of rocks. Soih are (‘ilher st'dentarjf^ that i^. Formed out of th(‘ 
underlyiiio- rocks, or f that is, formed out of the 
disintegrated parts of rocks, brought down mainly by fluvial 
action from a distance. Sedimentary rocks containing fossil 
remains of plants were soils at some, ancient gi^ological period. 
The superposition of layer after layer of -silt on them resulted 
in their glutting compacted and solidifi('d under pressure. By 
volcanic action these solidified masses coming again to the surface 
or being bulged up in the form of mountains became once more 
subject to the action of rain and heat and cold and the atmosphere, 
and once more they were weathered and converted into soils. In 
geological language, the loose top-soil is also a rock, and in 
some future age, what is now soil with herbs and trees growing 
on it, will become a fossil-bearing hard rock with other rock^ 
superposed on it. Underneath the loose matting of earth both 
in land and in sea there is the uneven pavement of stone, jutting 
out into higli mountains, or sinking deep in valleys and ravines, or 
extending far and wide in plains and table-lands. There are 
mountains and valleys and plains both in sea and on land. The 
agriculturist is mainly (*oncerned witli the loose matting of soil 
and sub-soil on dry land and scarcely at all with the stone 
pavement underneath, unless it occurs witliin easy depth, in which 
case he can get building-stones, coals, or other minerah, or 
even value blc mannrial substances for improving his soil by 
digging down a short depth or carrying from a short dis- 
tance. Ati admixture of 10 to 15% of small stones of the 
right kinds with agricultural soils is not undesirable, as these 
conta,in valuable reserve inaterials of food which gradually get 
dis^^oho^d and imide available as plant-food. But in\ admixture of 
large-sized stones in the soil is certainly not desirable, as they 
interfere with proper aerifleation of soil, germination of seed and 
penetration of roots. The agriculturist should not only have an 
idea of the composition of his soil and of the stones which are. 
found in the <oik but also of the snh-soil or the soil immediately 
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I), iow tlio 5-oil iriterpeo<‘triited -witlji tLo roots of deep-root(*d 

pkints. The -ub-soil is more eoinjuiet iii appejinnioo and is usually 
o! a ligliter colour. It is very iiuportaiit that tlie sub-soil should 
be lioliter but richer than the soil, and if tlu soil is sedentary, 
that tlie luulerlying rock sliould be composed of substuJices which 
are valuable for plaot-lik-. In transported soils also, valuable 
minerals, ^uch as almt'ma lime or kaukar and gypsum, may be 
found buried within easy reach of the surface. Cheinical analysis 
does not always give a correct idea of the actual prc>ent value of 
a soil, .-ubsoil, or rock, Imt it tells us of their possible ultimate 
value. Ill a bard rock scarcrly any plaJit-food exists in an 
available fcn'in, and iiothing will grow on sucl^a rock. In the case 
ut soils also a great deal depend-^ on cultivation and Jiot on their 
KiLeotial richness as found out by chemical analysis. Analysis, 
for instance, sh(nvs, that the soil of the ^ibpnr Experimental Farm 
ik richer than those of the Burduan and the Dumraon 
Experimental Farms. But w*e actually get at Sibpnr poorer crops^ 
The soil of the Sibpur Farm is a hard clay which is difficult and 
more expensive to culthute and under tlie same treatment this soil 
Joes not yield such heavy crops a^s soils actually poorer but v\hich 
lire easier to cultivate. Nevertheless a knowdedge of the com- 
position of soils and rocks i-^ of great practical value to the 
scientific farmer. He knows what plant-food there is, and it rests 
with him how much of it he can or he ought to make available 
for a certain crop. A soil may be too fertile and the fertility of a 
soil may be too quickly exhausted. Deep ploughing will give 
better results and so will liming for a time, but these processes are 
exhausting, and it is for the farmer to judge whether his soil is 
capable of such exhaustive operations. For exhausting and 
valuable crops, deep ploughing, burning, liming and other 
exhausting processes are advisable if the soil is rich, but by 
bringing too large a quantity of food into a soluble state and by 
letting chiefly rain to wash it out of the land, though one or two 
heavier crops, may be obtained, the soil in the long run is 
impoverished. Chemical analysis is therefore a reliable guide for 
ascertaining the value of rocks and soils, ns the farmer has it in 
his power to utilise that value slowly or quickly according to his> 
needs by the judicious application of tillage and by manuring. 

38. Though chemical analysis tdone gives one the right clue 
as to the composition and nature of rocks and soils, their external 
characters often give a rough idea as to what they are and wffiat to 
expect of them. Indeed, the scientific farmer depends more. on 
rough and ready tests than on careful chemical analysis for 
judging soils, rocks and minerals. He looks at a dark-coloured 
soil and concludes it is rich in Nitrogen and Potash and suitable 
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i'or growing '''urn. Ho looks at a yellow soil and concdudes it is 
rieli in ])]iOspliorus and lime and other mineral matters, and 
suitable for growing root-crops, fruits as well as corn. He looks 
at a light-coloured soil and concludes it is chiefly sand and will 
grow only mustard and ra})c and hahu to perfection He looks at 
a field overgrown with rich and wild vegetation of various kind-, 
rank grasses, leguminous plants, and creepers, he digs it with his 
spud and finds lu^ can easily manage that, and while digging h(‘ 
notices dead shells and chanmds made })y earthworms and insects 
and he concludes, it is rich friable loam, and he prefiu’s it to all the 
others. The dark-coloured soil, first mentioned, though rich, and 
though it may sh(fvv on chemical analysis to contain a larger 
proportion ot phosphorus, lime, and other mineral ])lant-foods as 
well as organic plant-food, is p(u*haps a ^tilf clay which he finds it 
difficult to dig with his r^pud and on the surfac(‘ of which he 
iiotices deep and wide cracks and though he knows it to be richer, 
he will not prefer it for ordinary agricnltiiral crops, though he ^^ill 
for permanent pasture, and for such perennial crops, as Rhea, 
Abroma augusta, Sabai gras-^, Tapioca and such agricultural cro})S 
as take long growing, such as ifrahar and sugarcane. If he can 
afford to k<^ep it in pioper tilth and if there are special facilities 
for irrigation he will prefer such clay soil to loam, unless the clay 
is too stiff. Different soils are particularly adapted for particular 
crops, and when one cannot choose his soil one can at least choose 
his crops. By cultivation and manuring it is possible to a limited 
extent to alter the natural adajjtabiliry of certain soils to certain 
crops and these should not b(‘ lost sight of, in any case. Even 
barren nsar laud has beem rendered fertile by proper treatment. 

39. It has been said that certain sti'atified rocks were loose 
w'orkable soil in former geological periods. Hence we find 
imbedded in hard rocks, fossils of plants and animals that once 
grew on the soil or disported thems(dves over it. As the remains 
of animals and plants are very valuable as plant-food, rocks 
showing an abundance of fossils, such as certain sandstones, and 
all limestones, are productive of very fertile soils. The recognition 
of fossils is thus of some practical importance to fanners. The 
fertilising property of the rocks of the crystalline group, viz., 
archaic and metamorphic rocks, consists chiefly in the presence of 
an abundance of Felspar. Mica is of less importance, and quartz 
is of the least. All sedimentary rocks and soils being ultimately 
derived from thesis crystallim* rocks, a knowledge of the composi- 
tion of these is of value. Mica-schist consists of quartz and mica, 
and a soil formed out of mica-schist is therefore poor. Gneiss is 
the .same as granite in composition, only it is sedimentary and 
metamorphic or become compact and crystalline by the joint 
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wiliion of heat and pre>Mire. Granites, tliouoli eon^i^tnio of* 
fel>])ar, mica and quartz, vary very much in composition accordino 
to the proportion in which these minerals occur. The larger the 
proportio)! of felspar in or.inite. the richer it is for the purpose of 
formation of soils, and red-coloured granite and gneiss form richer 
^oil than grey-coloured ones. Traj^-rocks and volcanic tuffs form 
the richest soils, and a study of the minerals which compose 
these is of great importance. 

-ft). The agencies operating in the disintegration of soils are : 
(1) A(pmous, (2) Atmospheric, (3) Physical and (d) Organic. 

(1) Aqueous agency in the di-^integration of rocks and soils 
is the most potent of all. What enormous quantities of solid 
,uiitt(‘r in large and small sizes are dislocated by rain and brought 
down by streams and cataracjts and rivers, ]nav be judged from 
Everest’s calculation of silt carried down by the Ganges alon(\ 
Everest calculated that 355,361,464 tons ot solid matter are 
carried down annually to the sea by the Gauges. If 1,000 ships 
laden with about 1,000 tons of mud daily were employed in 
.miptying their contents into the sea, they would perform the same 
work which is done by the Ganges. The Brahmaputra carries to 
the sea a still larger quantity of silt. The hardest and heaviest 
rocks become converted into rounded boulders and pebbles by the 
action of the moving water containing sand in motion. Water 
acts not only mechanically in denuding rocks, but it is aEo a sol- 
vent. The potash, soda, silica and lime get dissolved in water, 
and rocks may be d(muded simply by the solvent action of water. 
The solvent action of water or minerals is increased by its 

containing salts in solution and gases in suspension. Besides 

disintegration due to rainfall and the denudation due to rivers and 
waterfalls, we have a third form of aqueous agency in operation : 
sea waves beating against cliffs help in the formation of soils. 
The action of glaciers in tearing down rocks and in the formation 
of moraines and erratic boulders may be also included under this 
head. The hydration of rocks in the presence of water also 
■comes under this head. 

(2) Atmospheric agency acts on rocks chiefly in four ways. 
First, the carbon dioxide gas renders the calcium carbonate 

soluble. Limestones, chalk and kankar thus get dissolved and 

available' as plant-food, and the rain-water from calcareous rocks 
charged With calcium carbonate, flows into the sea where shell- 
fish and corals and foraminifera utilise the lime in building up 
their own bodies, which in time settle in the form of dead shells 
and form new rocks. Secondly, the dew and water-vapour of 
the atmosphere getting into the interstices of rocks in cold regions 
become congealed and the expansion resulting from this has the 
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effect (ff giMiiiii; }>;irticle^ of rock>. Thirdly, tIieUx\oen 

of the atuiospheiv it? a very potent agent for oxidizing and 
disintegrating surfaces ot hard rocks. Fourthly, strong currents 
of wind carry sand and finer particles of matter (such as common 
bait) from sea-sliore and dry beds of rivers into the interior. 

(3) Physical agency operates in disintegrating soils chietlj 
in the form of heat. Barthcpiukes, hot-<priiigs and volcanoes 
have the tendency to alter even the ^npf*rficial layers of the 
earth’s burface more than we think they do ; but these agencies- 
were more potent in past ages thaji now. Electric agency is 
also at work. The jter~va[ioiir and the free nitrogen of the 
atmosphere combine in the presence of lightning and thunder in 
the form of nitric acid which being brouglit down by rain acts 
on the rocks and bdps to dissolve their p>articles more quickly. 

(4) Organic niJcncie^ are at w'ork in various forms. Minute 
bacteria are continually at work in soils and on -the -urface of 
rocks. Higher forms of vegetation, — lichens, mosses, grasses^ 
shrubs, creepers and trees are also most potent in disintegrating 
rocks. Animal life aho is at work chiefly in the sea in the for- 
mation of soils, (!oral reefb, chalk cliffs, niimmulitic and other 
limestones and nuirlb, consist of dead shelP, chiefly of marine 
animals, large and small. The lime carried in solution by rivers 
to the sea goes to form the shells of these animals. The silica 
carried in solution to the sea is used by a iniimtc animal called 
Piadiolaihi in the formation of its body, or rather the shell round 
its body. Tripoli-eaith and Barbadoes-earth used for grinding 
purposes are old Riidioltiriau deposits, as chalk is old foraminife- 
rous deposit 

41. Light diatomaceoiis earth is of vegetable origin ; but 
the earth is nearly pure silica. Landshells, cateiyffllars. moles, 
voles, musk-shrews and pigs ma}’ be also mentioned as Nature’s 
cultivators, though they are aPo to be regarded in the light of 
pebt''. Locusts which are the worst of all pests may be also 
regarded in the light of Nature’s fertilizers. If locusts are 
frightened and presented from alighting, they may not do any 
damage, but simply leave a thick deposit of droppings, rich in 
inanurial substances culled from forests, all along their track. 

42. Earth-worms have also considerable influence in the 
formation of soils and in altering their character. They derive 
nourishment from soil which passes thi*ough their intestinal canal, 
some of the organic matter being digested, while the whole of 
the earth is mixed up and triturated inside the canal. Worm- 
casts are particularly useful to the farmer, as they help to loosen 
and perforate the soil for penetration of roots, water and air. 
Worms also drag down leaves, pieces of straw, etc,, into their 
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hole-, thus iiieorporafcinc^ organic matter into tlie -oil, and making 
heavy soils lighter and light soils heavier. The presence of 
earth-worms on grass-land (*on-isting of a -hallow layer of soil 
resting on hard rocks is particularly beneficial in gradually adding 
to the depth of the soil in an imperceptible manner. Darwin 
computed that an acre of gurden soil contains on an average 
about 50,000 earth-worms, and in ordinary arable soils about half 
this number. In good soils 10 tons of dry earth is passed through 
the intf^^tine- of earth-worms annually and the surface deposit 
of casts is *22" per annum. Even in poor soils a .-urface deposit 
of *08'' per annum has been estimated. As earth-worms go down 
^everal feet deep and come up again, the mixing of the soil effected 
bv them is often more efficacious than that effected by cultivation. 

4:3. It has been observed that a stream of lava takes some- 
times several years to cool. Even when cool it is incapable of 
supporting higher vegetable life. Disintegration takes place 
bv hydration, oxidation and physical action. Nitrification then 
proceeds with the help of Bacteria. Then lichens and other 
minute vegetation are observed to appear. Gradually the quan- 
tity of soil on the hard surface of the rock increases, and the 
errowth of vegetation becomes more vigorous,-— mosses, ferns and 
orasses gradually taking the place of lichens. When visible soil 
accumulates, and fissures and cracks appear on the rock, herbs 
and shrubs multiply and by their root-action further help to 
disintegrate the rock to some depth. The formation of soils now 
goes on apace. Lichens and bacteria are able to draw nourish- 
ment from the most insoluble rocks, — not only basalts, granites 
and schists, hut also quartz. Even quartz gets covered with 
lichens when exposed long enough to air. Some lichens contain 
a o-ood deal of oxalic acid, and limestones which have been lung 
exposed, generate calcium oxalate by the action of lichens. The 
action of higher vegetation on rocks is partly mechanical and 
partly chemical. Roots get into the clefts of rocks and tear them 
asunder. The chemical action is concerned in the solution of 
some of the ingredients of the rock. The solvent action of roots 
is due to the formation of acids in them which act on particles 
of soil. All plants, large or small, die each year wffiolly or partl}^ 
and deposit their dead organic matter on the rock. The falling 
leaves, seeds, &c., when they accumulate in forests, marshes or 
bogs, produce a black or brown mass which is called Humus. 
By decay of roots of plants also a similar substance is formed. 
When organic matter decays in very high temperature, the 
Carbon and Hydrogen may get entirely oxidized into COg and 
HgO, but with limited access of air the oxidation is slow” and 
the formation of bodies which resist decay for a long time is the 
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result. Tte.-^e are found in the lower layers of turfs and in nieu- 
dows and forests. The humus so formed is of a complex coinpo- 
^ition. The acids and other organic substances formed are not 
rdearlv understood. The commonest are humic acid (C^o 
UJmic acid (0,0 Hu 0^), Geic acid (OioHuO^), Crenic acid and 
Apocrenic acid. The composition of Crenic and Apoci'enic acids, 
discovered by Eerzelius, is uncertain. All these compounds 
retain ammonia with gr<iat tenacity. Humus is also a highly 
liVgroscopic substance tending to keep rocks moist, and thus 
helping their further disintegration by hydration. The genera- 
tion of OOg in humus i^ profuse and constant. The air of all 
soils contains a much higher proportion of CO, than ordinary 
atmospheric air, which contains only 4 or u parts of CO3 ^in 
10,000 parts, while the air in soils contains from 10 to 250 parts 
of CO, in 10,000 parta. The organic acids and 00;^ of humus 
assist in the decouiposinoii of minerals. The nitrogenous matters 
of humus are gra<laally converted iiito ammonia-salts and nitrates, 
especially in the presence of lime and nitrifying bacteria. These 
salts in their turn assist in disintegration. Plaiirs thua have the 
effect of disintegrating rocks in various ways, both in their live and 
dead state. Not only limestones, but even quartz and other hard 
silicates, are found eaten into by roots of plants, h’lubmu.^-es 
which contain a good deal of AlgOo, (which is not an essential 
constituent of every plant), are of great help in disintegrating 
rocks containing alumina. Of agricultural plants, mangold-wurzel 
and Chiiht-Pdlani^ containing a good deal of oxalic acid, have a 
considerable power of assimilating phosphates from the soil, and 
they have also considerable power of disintegrating rocks. 

44. The decay of organic matter helped by the various 
processes described, results in a supply of Phosphoric acid and 
Nitrogen in an available form for the nourishment of plants. 
Generally speaking, the more organic matter there is in a soil 
the more nitrogen does it contain, and the proportion of 
organic matter may be roughly considered as a direct measure of 
the fertility of a soil. Where kanham or other limestones occur in 
addition to humus matter, the evidence of fertility is certain. 
Generally speaking also the more mixed a soil is (/.c., the larger 
the number of rocks and minerals out of which it is formed) the 
more fertile it is. Hence alluvial soils, and soils formed at the 
junction of two geological formations, are more fertile than soils 
resting on single formations. Compare, for instance, the compara- 
tively poor crops obtained in the Archsean soils of Singhbhum with 
the rich crops in the mixed geological formation a few miles out- 
side the borders of this district beyond Katbari, in the Mour- 
bhanj State. 
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CHAPTER JV. 

PflYSK’AL OLAStSlFICATION OK SoiLS. 

];i'ilnvi.\I, Alluvial and Colluvial soiN , Lujild, Honvy , Warm, Cold ; M.usi^ Dry; 
(Jardcn-'^^oils . Kasiurc-laiiil ; Whoat-soil . Ku-phu'^h and Ihi-phff^lf land; 
St.uiy, ;.iavelly, 'jiiOy. -an-ly, <‘l.i\fy and calcareous rioils ; Peat , Marsh ; 
l\r. clianiral analysis . ditlcr. in kinds "of loam ; Classilications of Settlemenl’ 
Officers of difterent Provinces , Tiltli, snli-soil and pan^ J 


Tiif classificntion of soils into Sedentary (or Indigenous) 
and Transported has been already mentioned. Transported soils 
are a^ain subdivided into Diluvial and Alluvial. Diluvial or drift 
soil consists of soil proper mixed uj) with atones and lioulders, 
brought down by rain from hills. These are UMially formed from 
'.Mi'ious kinds of rocks. Alluvial soil coii'^ii-ts ot fragments or 
partich^s of minerals arranged according to their .-^ize and alho 
partly according to their specitic gravitjL Alluvial soil> are, a-^ a, 
rule, more fertile, containing fragment*- of rocks of different 
geological periods. Alluvial soils mixed with more or less angular 
fragments of rocks on which they lie are called (Jolluviul. 

46. iSoils are also classed as Light and Heavy, Warm and 
Oold, Moist and Dry, They are also classified according to the 
crops which do best on them, or whicli ought to be grown on 
them for economical reasons. Richest soils are called (janloa- 
; middling cday-loam -oiD, f cheat-sol ; hard clay which is 
expensive to work, j Kt si t fee-land ; poor liarsh land, iroud-.^x'd. 
Soils are also classified according to their prevailing ph}>ic:il 
constituents. These are, stone, gravel, grit, sand, claj', calcium 
carbonate, vegetable matter and moisture. Soils are thu^ divided 
into stony, gravelly, gritty, sandy, clayey, calcareous, ]>eaty and 
marshy. There is however no hard and fast distinction be<'Ae.-iL 
one group and the next. It is difficult to say where sand begins 
and grit ends or where stone ends and gravel begins. Sand ma y be 
again siliceous, or micaceous, or calcareous, or fels])athic, that 
either containing a good deal of plant-food or none at all. Stones 
and pebbles are not immediately useful for plant-life but they ^ei-v<‘ 
;a useful purpose in retaining moisture and acting as a resers'e (n 


plant-food. Stony soils therefore though usually poor are noi 
necessarily, and some stony soils, those which contain <'bi< 


div 


fossils, limestones, basaltic stones and felspars, are rich. 

47. The meehanical anal f/sis oi soih is done by 
washing. Sifting separates the coarser particles and wagin' 
finer particles. The sample of soil to be analysed is to b(‘ ' 

on the floor of a dry and warm room ; lumps are to be broken op 
and crushed as drying proceeds. The large .^innr.s are tlien < * 
be picked out^ cleaned, dried and weighed. The dry ^ 

to be passed Marough a sieve the meshes of which are o oii '• 
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diameter. Tliat passes tliroiigli is weighed nb /in& 

and what remains on the sieve as anin'I. Tlie gravel is further 
washed and dried and weighed again as 0 ee amrcL The Him 
earth is then hoiied for an hour to break up lumps, and it is then 
yiut into a icasliiiifi ajf'pandi{> Seliulz’s apparatus) in wliicl-j 

1)V introducing a flow of water at different rates, first tin* Hnobt 
suspended matter is Avashed away and tlum sneees^i\ely the finest 
saiid and coarser sand. 

4y. Another process of mechanical analysis of soils consists lu 
arranging a series of A’essels side by side and allowing the water 
from the one to flow into the next. This also divides the soil 
into portions of difiPerent consistency. For (Mth(‘r process it is 
necessary finally to let the water evaporate completely from each 
vessel and to weigh the dry residue. This analysis enables us to 
separate the soil into (1) stones ; (2) mechanical gravel ; (3) coarse 
sand ; (4) fine sand ; (5) finest sand, and (6) clay and impalpable 
matter, Cfiay-soil proper is that which contains only clay and 
impalpable matter. Soils which have the physical property of 
clay may contain no clay in the chemical sense, /,c., silicate ot 
aluminum. The composition of chemically pure clay may he 
represented by the formula Al^O- 2 SiOg 2 H 2 O. 

4y. A more rough and ready method of mechanical {inaly.sis- 
consists in taking an ounce of soil, mixing it up with a pint 
of water, leaving it in the water for 24 hours, then shaking it 
up and allowing the heavier particles to settle for 5 minutes. 
The supernatant liquid can then be poured into another yesM‘1 
which may be allowed to stand for another 24 hours. The sandy 
part will be seen settled in one vessel and the clayey part in the 
other. The^se may be dried and weighed sepai'ately. 

50. If 100 grains of dry soil, not peaty or unusually rich 
in vegetable matter, leaA’e no more than 10 of clay treated in 
this manner, it is called saadii .^oil ; if from 10 to 40 samf// Jomii ; 
if from 40 to 70 a loamif soil ; if from 70 to 85, a clmf lotvn r 
from 85 to 95, a rhitf soil ; and when no sand is separated 

at all by this process, it is a pure agriculhind cltuf* Pure 
clay contain'? silica and alumina in the proportion of about 60 of 
the former to 40 of the latter, but the composition of agricultural 
clay is very uncertain. It rarely happens, however, that arable 
land should contain more than 30 to 35 per cent, of alumina. 
Soil containing more than 5% of carbonate of lime is called marl, 
and more than 20^, calcareous soil. Peaty soils contain more thaui 
5% of humus or vegetable mould. Ferruginous soils contain 
over 5% of iron, Sandy soil is known in Bengal by the names 
Bahi Balmat^ Balsxindav ; Sandy loam hj the xiixmes Baht-doas, 
I) has and Dlmsar : Loamy soil by the names Dods^ Do-raSy 
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J>o^<iRS^ Pauni and Gvrmat^ inid Clay-soil by tlie natnes 

Atfda, Kf'wal and Mafti-fjar ; Hard clay is known as J\nthial 
liKitti and ; Gri'itty hoil is known as Kanhina or Jliufr/ ; 

wliilc Red ferruginous loam is called Lal-uuif/, 

51. For practical purposes, however, the systems of cias.-^i- 
licatioii of soils in vogue in Bengal and in the other Presidencies 
are numerous. They are based on various fumlamenta <Uri,si(>iLes, 
Land is classified, for instance, as irrigated, irrigable and n on- 
irrigable ; also as Pc-jiJ/R.shU and do-phasldf or single-cropped and 
double-cropped ; also as cultivated, culturable and non-culturable. 
The cultivated land may be also divided according to crops, 
Suna or Bhadoi land and Sliali or low land suitable for 
R./iiiHi paddy (called also agJianl land) and raid land. VegetM- 
bles, arahar, and sugarcane are classed with rabi crops ; indigo 
witli Bhuioi crops and sv^et potatoes with aghanl crops. Pan 
garden is curiously enough classified with uncropped area in 
settlement operations in Bengal (r/d^ p. 28 of Hand-book of 
instructions for Cadastral survey parties for Bengah by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Baron, 1886) and thatching grass also. The cultiir- 
able area is sub-divided into (1) New .(or less than 3 years’) Fallow ; 
(2) Old Fallow; (3) Groves; (4) Grass; (5) Bush; (&) other 
kinds (including gardens, forest, bamboo clumps, threshing 
floors, waste adjoining village sites, temporary sheds, pathways 
and excavations). The non-culturable area is sub-divided into 
(1) Village site; (2) Sites of temples and burial grounds; (3) 
Unculturable waste as "•usar” ; (4) Tanks ; (5) Rivers; (6) Uncul- 
turabh^ Jliils and ( diurs ; (7) Government roads ; (8) other roads ; 
(9) other kinds of unculturable lands (e.g,^ camping grounds, 
embankments, moimdN, railroads, barrackis, bungalows, brick and 
lime kilns, permanent cattle-sheds, serais, &c.). Land i.^ also 
■classified as dim/, doeyn^ soem and chdhdmm, or 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 
4tb class ; also as (1) Bastii^ (2) Udhasfu^ (3) Garden, (4) Bamboo 
and orchard, (5) mathan, (6) and (7) dearh. Each ot these 

is sub-divided ini 0 died./, and cliahdram. Lands are also 

classified according to proprietary rights: i%g, (1) Permanently 
^settled lands ; (2) \Vaste-lands for which revenue has never 
been settled; (3) Temporarily settled estates or tenures the pro- 
perty of Government or of private individuals (--of Government 
again on expiration of the term of the current settlement) ; (4) 
Estates or tenures purchased on account of Government or 
escheated or forfeited to Government ; (5) Resumed revenue free 
lands ; (6) Islands thrown up in navigable rivers ; (7) Alluvial 
.accretions ; (8) Lands acquired but no longer required for public 
purposes; (9) Lands annexed by conquest ; (10) Occupancy hold- 
ing; (11) Non-occupancy Khudkasta and Paikasta holdings. ^ A 
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iweiuie oliirri deserihiiio a piece of land 1ms thus seyeral principles 
of classification to bear in mind. They all have some relation to 
the intrinsic value of the >oil ; and the farmer also must look into 
all these priiu-iph^s before deciding the value of a property he 
wishes to buy for agricultural purposes. The fixity of tenure and 
of rent is of the utmost value to the tenant in encouraging him 
to go in for agricultural improvements. 

52. In addition to fertility and fixity of tenure, the following 
considerations also affect the value of lands : — 

(1) Climate, healthy or unhealthy. 

(2) ^Vhether local labour is abundant, industrious and skilful. 

(3) Amount of rainfall whether more than 60 inches per annum, 

(4) Whether the tract has been ‘subject to famine or local 
failure of crops due to <lronght or inundations. 

(5) Whether the land is level and well exposed to sunshine, 
or whether it is steep ravine land. 

(6) Distance from the purchaser's residence. 

(I) Vicinity to good markets. 

(8) Mean-? of communication with the market^. 

(9) Facilities for irrigation ; — depth of water in well-'. 

(iO) Depredations by cattle, wild boars, rabbits, etc. 

(II) Local supply of manures. 

53. In the N.-W. P. the following classification of soils is 
generally in vogue : — 

i.9/. — GoliunJ land or land near villages and towns. In village 
jiohanl land the crops u&ually grown are, wheat, /yzw’-niaking sugar- 
cane or vegetables, maize, radish, carrots and rldlUes. In town 
gohani laud, market-gardening is practised, z.c.. ’the growing of 
potatoes, cabbages and cauliflower, chewing canes or poiindas 
and tobacco. 

'2iuL — Loam, Wheat, barley, gram, joiC(n\ cotton, with 
aixiltar and maize are usually grown on such lands. Joivar^, 
Bajra and cotton are grown, as a rule, with {(ndar both on 
goha/fi and loamy soils. When the land is very rich, arahar 
which occupies it for a whole year, is not grown in mixture. 

3rd. — Saad/f loatn. — Bajra, Kahu, barley with gram, Joaxir, 
mustard with wheat and other Rain crops, are grown on such soils. 

4tli. — Clap-loam . — Barley mixed with gram (or gram alone) 
or with pea (or pea alone), sugarcane, Mang and paddy, are 
grown on such soils. 

otk . — Claj/soil near tanks . — The same crops are chosen for 
such soils as for clay-loam. Only these are harder to woi'k and 
being more subject to floods are more uncertain. 

6Ui. — Blnir or Sandy soils. — (a) near rivers (dearh land),, 
suitable for growing melons and Kankries : (h) in fields 
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suitable for growiiio Bajtui^ along with TiJ or Kalai or ilZ/u/g, 
also barley with wheat or mustard. 

7flf. — KanhreVt sail , — Full of calcareous nodules, suitable 
for growing gram and leguminous crops generally. Bajra^ 
jowm\ ffni, gram, barley, pea and mustard are the usual crops 
grown on Kankreli soils. 

54. In the Madras Presidency the following classification 
of soils is generally in vogue : — Isf, —KaAsol^ or Black soil, 
No. 1 and No. 2. 2nd. — &m/, or Red loam. No. 1 and 
No. 2. ord . — Guniman, or CUay-loam, No. 1 and No. 2. 
4th. — Veppal^ or dry and hungry sandy soil, which is so common 
in Madra'=, No. 1 and No. 2. 5th. — Pofra/, or barren soil, either 
too saline or too ferruginous (laterite). 

55. In the Central Provinces the recognised divisions are 

Kah^ Nos. 1 and 2 {i.e.. Black soil) ; No^. 1 and 2 

(Loam) ; KJienli, Nos. 1 and 2 f Randy soil) ; and Berdi, Nos. 
1 and 2 (Stony soil). 

56. In the Bombay Presidency, Revenue officers follow a 
very systematic method of classifying soils. This method, how- 
ever, is unsuitable for deep alluvial .soils where depth is of no 
practical value for classifying soils which are all very deep. 
Roils in Bombay are divided into nine classes according to their 
depth and three orders according to their colour and texture. 
The following table gives an idea of the system followed : — 




Order I. 

Order 11. 

Oi'der III. 


Class. 

Anna-valuati( 

Uniform 
fine texture, 
black to 
dark brown 
in colour. 

Uniform 
coarse 
texture, 
lighter in 
colour, usual- 
ly red. 

Gravelly or 
loose, friable 
texture, 
colour light 
brown to 
grey. 

Bemakks. 

1 

16 

1| cubit or 
more 




A greater depth than 
cubit doe^ not afiect the 

2 

14 

cubit 

cubit or 
more 

! 

fertility of land. Soils of 
the 3rd order are never 

3 

12 

R . 

1^ cubit 


more than 1 cubit deep. 


10 

1 ,, j 

R „ 


If the rent of the 1st 
class ssoil is Re. 1 that of 

5 

& 


1 „ 


the 9th class soil is esti- 
mated at 2 as. 

6 

6 

, ” 

-f ♦» 

1 cubit. 


7 

H 



1 »» 


^ S 

3 



h .. 


9 

2 



i „ 
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57. The tollowino conventional signs for peculiarities or 
defects of soils are in use in tlie Bombay Presidency : — 

Denotes a mijiture containing nodules of linie^^tone. 

® ^ 

V An inordinate admixture of sand. 

/ A sloping surface. 

X Absence of cohesion among soil-particles. 

A More or less imperviousness to water. 

Liability to be swe[)t, away by running water. 

CH Excess of surface-water. 

58. Besides the ordinary division into tilth and mhsoil^ 
layers, in between, known as jx/zts, sometimes occur. These are 
of three kinds : (1) Moor-hand pan which exist> as an impervious 
deposit a few inches below the surface. Salts of iron combining 
with dead plants washed down by rain, oxidise and form a cement 
which require to be broken up by a strong subsoiler ; (2) Calcarrous 
pan is the result of long continued shallow jiloughing of soils rich 
in lime, the lime sinking gradually and forming a cement ; (3) 
Hard pan. The cementing material in this case may be oxide 
of iron or alkaline silicate-^ or calcium carbonate. Pam rrhonld be 
broken up by deep ])loughiitg. The use of country pl()ugh>, how- 
ever, prevents the formation of pan^. Where European ploughs 
are used, subsoilers have to be employed in breaking down or 
disturbing pan.^. 


<HAPTEB V. 

ChEMICAJ. CLA^M^CAT10N OF kSoILS. 

[Chemical conii; 0 '')Lioii of plants , Clas'jiticatiou according to chemical i’C(iuiiL*mciit 
of plants I iiirinL'Lnous pho-phatic, putassic, calcareous, tei nignionr,, 

siliceous, alkali soils an-i -iilpiiuious soils) ; Excess of soluble salts, over two 
parts of dissolved m 1,OUO parts of water, iu]urious. Why urine burns up 

planrs ; Schubler's classilication ; Proportions of nitrogen and pho^phonis 
needed . Ville’s noinial manure : five-plot and ten-plot expeiimeiits ] 

Plants derive the bulk of their food from the air and from 
wa.ter. The largest proportion of a plant coii'^ists either of carbon 
or of water. Potatoes contain as much as 75^ of water, carrots 
and beet 80 or ^0%, a tree felled vben the leaves have shed in 
the cold weather contains from 30 to 50% of water, and when it is 
in leaf it contains 40 to 60% of water. The carbon or the charcoal 
portion of a plant also varies very much, but it usually comes 
next in importance to water. The carbon is fixed in plants with 
the help of sunlight acting on chlorophyll granules, out of the 
of the air. Air contains, on the average, about 4 jiarts of 
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OO 2 in every 10,000 parts, and the carbon of plants is tlierelore 
derived without any trouble on the part of the cultivator. The 
nitrogen of plants is partly derived from the atmosphere by 
-means of rainfall without any trouble, but it is also derived mainly 
from the soil and manures applied to it. The presence of nitrates 
and ammonia in the soil is therefore of great importance. In 
tact, the amount of N present in a soil mainly deter]nine> its valne. 
Besides water, carbon and nitrogen, there are also certain other 
constituents of plants which are essential, though usually occurring 
in minuter pi'oportions. Plants depend entirely on '(<iN for 
these minute but essential constituents. When a plant is burnt 
into ashes, its carbon, water and nitrogen pass away, and the ash 
left alway>^ contains the following: — Phosphoric acid, Su][huric 
acid, potash, lime, magnesia and [iron as Protoxide (FeO) and 
Sesquioxide (Pej^Oo). Soda, Silica and ( hlorine are also nearly 
always present, but some plants can do without these food consti- 
tuents. Alumina is only sometimes present. 

60. According to the chemical requirements of plants, soils 
can be divided into : (1) Aqueous or boggy soils ; (2) Nitrogenous 
•soils; (3) Phosphatic soils; (4) Potassic soils; (5j (-alcareous 
soils; (6) Ferruginous soils ; (7) Siliceous soils; (b) Alkali soils 
(containing an abundance of (kO, MgO, NagO andK^O) : and (9) 
Sulphurous soils. Water is of the highest value, then nitrogen, 
then ' phosphorus, then potash, then lime, then sulphur, tlnui iron 
and lastly silica, chlorine and soda. The physical importance of 
Silica or Sand, as making the sod freer and lighter to work and 
for roots to penetrate, is very great, but not its chemical impor- 
tance. The chemical importance of the soluble silicate^ in soils 
is, however, very great. The importance of (Jhlorine and Soda 
of common salt) for certain crops such as cocoanut, mangoes, 
beet (not sugar-beet), onions, carrots, radishes, potatoe^', L-abbages, 
cotton, cashew-nuts, date, breadfruit tree, asparagus, is muionbted, 
hut the presence of these is not essential in the soil for ev(n’v crop. 

can replace Na^O in some plants, and the presence of KnO is 
therefore doubly important. The absence of any of the e^-putial 
•constituents of plants, just enumerated, makes a soil quite sterile. 
But it is rare to }neet with a soil wanting altogether in moisture, 
or nitrogen, or phosphoric acid, or potash, or lime, or magnesia, 
or iron, or sulphuric acid. Plants generally grow in any soil 
which contains a sufficient proportion of these. The presence 
of an excess of certain salts or of some substances poisonous 
to plants may render the soil sterile in spite of the presence in 
sufficient quantities of all the essential constituents. Nearly 
•every soil contains all the essential constituents for the growth of 
vegetation, and even the well-water or drainage-water percolating 
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through soils coiihiiiis all the essential constituents for the growth 
of Avortafim so inucJi so, that water-culture with such well or 
drainage-water alone has heen successful with reference to a 
good many plants including oats. It is from solutions that 
plants c :in absorb food. The solulnlity is helped by the organic 
acids and the carbon-dioxide excreted by the rootlets. Soil 
digested in water ought to part with 1 part of solid for every 
1,000 parts of water for plants to make proper ii'^e of the solid. 
If over 2 parts of '^olid are dissolved in 1,000 parts of water, the 
rootlets cannot make proper use of the food, nor if less than 'o 
part in 1,000 jiarts. A soil can be too rich in soluble plant- 
foods or too poor, as the solubility is required to be in a certain 
dilution. A soil becomes too rich if in the dry season it is 
manured with frei^h urine which contains nearly 2 per cent, of 
urea, a substance which can be directly used by plants as food. 
But a 2 per cent, .solution even of a valuable plant-food is at 
least 10 times too rich. This accounts for Bengal cultivator^ 
regarding urine a< injurious to crops, though it is really juore 
valuable in the fresh state than cowdung. Diluted with ten 
times as much water urine proves a most excellent fertilizer of 
soiD. As nearly all soils contain all constituents of plant-food, 
the chemical classification of soils is based not on absolute but 
only on relative grounds. 

bl. Schubler’s clas«iification is based on a consideration of 
only four of the proximate constituents of soils, r/r., Humus, 
Lime, (day and Sand. It takes no direct cognizance of the 
proportion of N, Pj,05 and KoO which are the important consti- 
tuents of soils, the excess or deficiency of which chiefly determines 
the fertility or barrenness of soils. But humus implies N; and 
lime not only OaO, but also usually P2O5 ; (day, KgC) ; Sand, 
and the soluble silicates, indicate the nature of fertility. Schubler's 
classification has also the merit of being easily applicable in practice 
to ordinary farming, as it does not depend on elaborate chemical 
analysis but only on such rough and I’eady methods of analysis as 
an intelligent and educated farmer cun easily cominand- 

62. To determine the class of any soil according to 
Schubler’s Table, the following direction should be followed : — 

(1) Take 100 grains of a w^ell-pnlverized soil after drying 
it for half an hour in an air- or oil-bath at 250° F. Heat it in a 
platiiinm crucible for half an hour, stirring the mass occasionally. 
Cool it in a dessicator and weigh. The loss of weight is calculated 
as Jlirmus. 

(2) Digest, the residue in the platinum crucible in a phial 
with cold diluted Hydrochloric acid in the proportion of ^ ounce 
of acid to 10 ounces of water to 100 grains of dry soil : Let the- 
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digesting go on for half an hour with occasional stirring. Filter 
through a weighed filter-paper, wash with distilled water until the 
water passing through ceases to give acid reaction tested with 
litmus paper. Dry the whole at 250°F. ; weigh the substance in 
the filter paper ; deduct the weight of the filter-paper. The loss 
of weight represents the amount of lime. 

(3) The contents of the filter paper are now carefully 
removed into a tall glass cylinder, and the impalpable matter 
septi rated from the sand and coarser particles by repeated washing 
with water. Stir well, let it subside for a minute and then pour 
off the supernatant liquid. The impalpable matter thus separated 
is collected on a filter, dried as before and weighed. The weight 
represents the weight of clay. 

(4) The remainder is sand. 

63. Proceeding on tlie above method we can refer any soil 
to Schublev’s Table which is given on the following pago<. 





( 4 .-) ) 




the Loamy s Intermediate ! 10 to 20 o to 20 6'5 to 1*5 !! Oats, pulses aii(i 

Sands . (Rich ... i 10 to 20 5 to 20 l’5to5-0 





( 47 ) 
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r4, Tlie fertility of soils depends mainly on the presence in 
sufficient quantities of four e^isential constituents of plant-food, 
W:., Nitro£(<an Phosphoric acid, ])ot.ash and lime. In fact, lime 
and |Mpra-h heinp; almost invariably present in sufficient quantities, 
tile excess or deficiency of Nitrogen and Phosphoric acid is mainly 
looked to in jiidgino of the chemical character of soils. If a 
soil contains ’1 to *0% of Nitrogen and *08 to ’5 of Phosphoric 
acid, it may be cla'^ised a> a good soil. Soils containing 1% of 
potash or lime (the latter not as insoluble silicate but as carbon- 
ate) are to be considered quite rich in these substances. A sample 
of dry soil showing 'ly of Nitrogen, phosplioric acid and petal'll 
wouhl yield out of a depth of 1) inches, two to three thousand 
pounds of each of the^e constituents, per acre ; but no crop ordi- 
narily takes up more than 50 to 601bs. per acre of these substan- 
ces. So that properly tilled a soil even left without manure 
would rai^e hundreds of crops. A soil containing *2% of N. 
(c.dcukircd as NH^), *2% of P2O5 and *5% of potash, and weigh- 
ing when perfectly dry l,600,0001bs. per acre to a depth of 5 
inches^ is capable of affording 3,2001bs. of N. (calculated as 
NH.), 3.200Ibs. of P^Os and 8,0001bs. of Potash. A good cro[) 
ot 20 maunds of wheat and 30 inaunds of wheat-straw per acre 
would not require more than 401bs. of N. 201bs., of P^O^ and 
261bs. of KgOo* The object of manuring is to give a larger 
quantity of really available plant-food to growing crops and to 
help in dissolving the plant-food of the soil, and thus augmenting 
its quantity. A judiciously manured soil, also forest and pasture 
land, may go on getting more and more fertile. So few pounds- 
^ of P0O5, K20,N,-and CaO are taken up ordinarily by crops, that 
it is easy to more than recoup these by the use of proper manures. 
To ascertain however whether a particular soil needs the addi- 
tion of K2O, , N, or CaO in the form of manure, or if 

it is already sufficiently rich in this or that constituent and 
it will be superfluous to use one or another of the manures, it 
is not absolutely necessary to have recourse to chemical an- 
alysis. A ten-plot experiment may be made after Ville’s method 
to understand the chemical character of a particular soil. There 
should be ten equal plots manured in the following way : — 

No. 1. Sodium nitrate (Na NO3), 2201bs. or Ammonium 
Chloride (NH^ Cl), 1401bs., the quantity containing 361bs., 
of N, should he applied per acre.^ 


* ( 1 ) Na N()j=*23+ 14+48= 85 ; 14 ; 36 ; ; 85 : x, a;=about 2191bs. or say 2201bs. 

(2) NH 4 01=14 + 4 4 35*5=53-5 ; 14 : 36 : : 53*5 : .'c, .^'=l37^1bs. or sav KOlb.s. 

(3) NaoHP03=46+l +31 + 64=142; Pii 05 = 62 + 80=142 ; 2x142=284; 142: 
2S : : 284 ; a : ; ic=441bs. 

(4) KCl=39+35*5=74*5; 2 x 74*5=149:; K‘.0 =78+16= 94 ; 94 : 32 ; : 149 : 
a’ = about 501bs. 
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No. Unmiiuured plot. 

No. o. Sodium phospbato (N:uHPOJ, 441b^., the 

<[uantity containing 2:2lbs. of P0O5 sbonld be applied per acre."' 

No. 4. Un manured plot. 

No. 5. Quick-lime (CaO), 401h^. .should b(‘ applied per acre 
after slaking. 

No. 6. Unman ured plot. 

No. 7. Potassium Chloride (KOI), 501bs. /./>., the quantity 
equivalent to 321bs. of (KgO) should be applied per acro.^' 

No. 8. Unmanured plot. 

No. 9 and 10 unmanured plot-;. 

65, The plots need not be more than a few yards in length 
mid width. They should be sown very tliin with a mixed crop of 
Cyainopsis Psoralioides and maize or some other cereal and pulse 
crop together. The effect of lime and potash will be chiefly 
manifest on the pulse crop and that of N and PoO^ and also K^O 
on the cereal crop. The same quality and the same number of 
seeds should be sown in each plot at similar distances and the 
same treatment given to all. The crops must be protected from 
parasites and pests, from drought and from water-logging. The 
rainy season sliould be avoided for this experiment and fast 
growing crops that take only 3 or 4 months to mature, chosen. 
The weight of grain and straw of the cereal and also of the 
leguminous crop should be noted. Such experiments are more 
usually conducted now in pots than in the field to secnre accuracy 
at all seasons. If the NaNO^ plot shows special increase in the 
case of the cereal but not so in the case of the pulse crop, the 
soil should be considered rather poor in nitrogen,; especially if 
the yield of the cereal in the unmanured plots is found to be 
invariably less than that of the plot manured with NaNOg. 

If the Sodium phosphate does not show any benefit, the 
soil should be considered only poor in nitrogen, especially if 
the yield of the cereal in the unmanured plots is found to be 
invariably less than that of the plot manured with NaNOg. 

If the Sodium phosphate does not show any benefit, the soil 
should be considered rich in phosphates. 

If the plot manured with CaO shows better yield, especially 
in the case of the pulse crop as compared to the yield from 
unmanured plots, the land should be considered deficient in lime. 

If the potassium-chloride plot shows no benefit in either case^ 
the land should be considered rich in potash. 

If the cereal is benefited chiefly in the weight of the straw by 
the NaNOa the soil should be considered poor in N. If the 
Sodium phosphate plot shows better yield of grain, the soil should 
he considered wanting in phosphoric acid. 


M, HA 
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G6. Na and 01 slioiild be chosen as these elen'ients are not 
so essential to plant life and do not aifect the yield. The object 
of having bnffer plots without manure, is to keep the effects of 
the different manures quite distinct. The plots should be pro- 
tected from heavy rain or the experiment conducted in the 
Rabi season, lest there should be overflowing from one plot to 
the other. Watering should be done gently and care should 
be taken that there is no mixing up of soils, weeds, and crops of 
different plots. This ten-plot experiment is recommended for 
practical purposes in judging of the chemical value of soils. It 
will not give absolutely correct ideas as to the potentiality of a 
soil, but it will give a very fair idea of the available plant- 
foods. If the plots are <{uite detached, one unmanured plot 
will be found sufficient and in that case it will be a five-plot 
experiment. As experiments should be always conducted in 
duplicate, two such series of five plots will also make a ten-plot 
experiment. If none of the applications prove of any use, i 
if the yield of the cereal and of the pulse crop are about 
the same in all the manured and uninanured plots, the soil 
must be considered extremely rich in all available plant-foods ; 
and if notwithstanding all these applications one does not 
get any yield or very poor yield of pulses and cereals, the 
soil should be considered barren or very nearly so, that is 
(1) containing an excess of some salt, or (2) deficiency of 
some essential constituent, or (3) containing some poisonous 
substance. 

67. Another method of carrying out this experiment is to 
apply a mixture of all the four manures (which is called Ville’s 
Normal Manure) to one plot, the same without lime to the next, the 
same without potash to a third, the same without phosphoric acid 
to a fourth, and the same without nitrogen to a fifth. This is call- 
ed Ville’s Five-Plot Experiment. There should, however, be un- 
manured plots for comparison, and the more the number of such 
plots the more accurate is the check. Pot-culture experiments 
have given very useful results in Japan, as the conditions that are 
desired can be more readily controlled in pots than in fields. 
The Agricultural chemist in India has also instituted such ex- 
periments. 
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Chemical composition of (1) !u<lo <i*in^cho alluvium, of (2) Black-cotton-soil, of 
(3) Red soils, of (4) Laterite soils, of (5) Deccan alluvial tracts, of (6) Dharwar 
soil ; Peculiarities of Indian soils with reference to Iron, Manganese, Lime 
Magnesia. Potash, Phosphoric acid, Sulphuric acid. Carbonic acid, and 
i^itrogen ; Available Plio'^phonc acid in Indian soils, high ; Indian soils 
poor except in special localities.] 

“ The four main types of soil, ” says J)r. Leather, which 
occupy by far the greater part of the Indian cultivated area, are 
(1) the Indo~Gangotic alluvium, (2) the black-eottoii-soil or 
(3) the red .-oils lying on the metnmorphic rocks of Madras, and (4) 
the laterite soils which are met with in many parts of India.” (5) 
Stretches of alluvium which are situated at the mouths of the Ma- 


hanadi, Godaveri, and other rivers, which bear no comparison to 
the Indo-Gii noetic alluvium. (6) The soil covering the Dharwar 
rocks is also quite different from the red soiK of the metamorphic 
rocks of the Madras Presidency. Soils of other kinds also occur in 
smaller patches, but the main types of Indian soils are three : allu- 
vium, and rocky soils, popularly called laterite. The compo- 

sition ol‘ this last class of soil varies very much. 

69. Alhfvitnu , — The soils of the Indo-Gangetic allnviuui are 
generally of fine texture, containing no pebbles, and the only par- 
ticles larger than sand to be met with in the alluvium consist of 
kaiikar^ deposited within a few feet of the surface. The charac- 
ter varies within certain limits. In most places the alluvium is 
yellow loam. In some places it is sandy, and in others clayey. 
The clay is generally bluish grey. Occasionally also sand-^?^oiA’ or 
-hills have been formed by the wind. 

70. The following tables furnish the aual3^ses by Dr. Leather 
of the principal Indo-Gangetic alluvium soils. 



^ *027%. of Nitrogen. 


100-00 
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II, Smulij loani.i 


From Ison Ganges From Burdwaii 
Poab, Experimental 

Farm. 


Insoluble Silicates and Sand 

FeA ••• 

ALO ■ ••• 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

K/J 

Na„0 


Oro-anic matter and combined 


88'08 
3-10 , 
4-38 . 
Nil .. 
•47 . 
••32 , 
•64 . 
•09 , 
•08 . 
•05 , 
•37 . 
■•2-42 

100-00 


84-31 % 

5 - 58 „ 

6- 09 „ 
•12 „ 
•28 „ 
•66 „ 


lUO-00' 


III. Loam;/ soiU : — 


Insoluble Silicates and Sand 
Fe,0„ 

A1„0, 

MnO 

CaO 

MgO 

K,0 

Xa,0 

PA 

SO, 

CO, 

Org. matter and combined water 


Cawnpoi-e. Patna. Dumraon 
Experi- 
mental 
Farm. 


34-84% 

82-96 7„ 

86-82 7, 

4-52 .. 

4-59 „ 

4-09 „ 

5-30 .. 

5-11 ., 

4-57 „ 

AbV „ 

•11 „ 

•10 „ 

-91 .. 

1-78 „ 

•30 

•52 „ 

1-53 „ 

•76 „ 

•16 

•66 „ 

1 *48 

•03 „ 

■30 „ 


•10 

•13 „ 

^ -08,, 

Trace 

Trace „ 

Trace 

•71 „ 

1-10 „ 

•01 ., 

"2-91 „ 

tl-73 „ 

i2-79 „ 


^N=-046 percent. 


100-00 100-00 100-00 
t -045 per cent, t -049 per cent. 
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2V. GLay loams : — 

(I) 

(II) 

(Ill) 


Bahr, 

Dumraou 

Sibpur 


Patna. 

Farm. 

Farm. 

Insoluble Silicates and Sand 

... 72-047, 

80-00% 

73-58% 

Fe^O^ 

... v-ss,, 

6-12 „ 

6-36 „ 

Aljl, 

... 

-;-50 „ 

7-93 „ 

MnO 

... -14,. 

•14 „ 

•11 » 

OaO 

... 1 - 01 ,. 

2-07 „ 

1-52 „ 

MgO 

... 1-64,. 

1-17 „ 

1-61 „ 

K,0 

Na ,0 

;;;{ -82., 

•73 „ 

•64 „ 

PA 

A -07,. 

o 

GO 

•11 „ 

so. 

... Trace,, 

Trace „ 

•03 „ 

00 , 

... -28 „ 

•05 ., 

1-35 „ 

Organic Matter and combined water '•'a-Dd „ 

t2-24 ;, 

+ 6-76 „ 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

*^N = *051 per cent. t 

•041 per cent. 

*06 r> per cent. 


71. Two other samples of Sibpur Farm Soil analysed by 
Dr. Leather gave the following result : — 


Insoluble Silicates and Sand 

78-95 

72-88 

Soluble Silicates 

•03 

•28 

Iron (Fe^Og) 

4-73 

6-28 

Alumina (AI 3 O 3 ) 

4-47 

7-96 

Manganese (MnO) 

•11 

•12 

Lime (OaO) 

2-07 

2-03 

Magnesia (MgO) 

2-00 

2-14 

Alkalis (soda and potash) 

•08 

1-79 

Sulphuric acid (SO 3 ) 

Trace 

Trace 

Phosphoric acid (P^OJ 

■11 

•12 

'Carbonic acid (CO^) 

3-82 

3-95 

Organic matter and combined water 

3-63 

2-45 


100-00 

100-00 

Nitrogen (total) 

•063 

•065 

The aboye three analyses give 

some idea of the variableness 

of composition of the soil of Sibpur 
ulkalis. 

Farm, chiefly in lime and the 
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r. Calcareiiiin so! I from Prataimirli (O'ldli ): — 

Insoluble Silicates and Sand ... 

Fe,U 

Al/). 

jrbo 

C'aO 

MoO 

K.O 

Xa.,0 

SO, 

CO, 

Organic matter and combined water 


57-52% 
d-’d 
3-5y .. 
Ml 
14-54 
1-86 „ 
•44 „ 
•02 
•18 
•08 „ 
11-42 „ 
'■7-32 „ 


100-00 

'■N = -180% 

72. Though calcareous soils are rare in India, beds o£ kaiika^’ 
commonly underlie the Inclo-Gangetic alluvium, the black-eotton- 
.soil and other soils. The surface-soil of the alluvium is usually free 
from kankar, except where there is an outcrop of the bed of 
kaii.kar. In the old alluvium and in the black-cotton->oil, the kankar 
occur.' in beds a' w'ell as mixed up with the soil. Some of the 
reffur soils contain as much as 10% of calcium carbonate. Kankar 
often occurs on the surface of “ laterite ” or rocky soils in many parts 
of Sanflial Parganas. where they occur in such profusion that 
cart-load' are c-ollecteii for G annas each. The soil of the 
Sibpur Faiiii is rich in calcium carbonate (about 2 per cent). The 
amount of P^O, also in Indo-Gangetie alluvial soils is usually more 
than in other Indian soils. The amount of potash in the samples 
examined is Mifficient. The amount of X and organic matter in 
Indo-Gangetie al!u\ iiun is usually low. The amount of iron and 
alumina in the Indo-Gangetie alluvium is usually higher than in 
European loams and clays. The sandy soils contain about 24% of 
the.se. The proportion is higher in loams, while in clays it is G to 
8%. The proportion of magnesia, which varies from 4% (in sandy 
soils) to^l4% in clays, is also a little higher than in similai- Engli'h 
soils. Sulphates are practically absent from the /v-mfr, the ied%oils 
of Madra.' and the laterite .soil.«, but alluvial .'oils .sometime.s contain 
a small amount. 

73. Rmnr. — Il'e next come to the black-cotton-.soiLs or r/v/ia-s. 
Their composition is not very variable in i^olvble .s/Ucaien ami sand 
(65 to 75%). Few .samples contain less than 65% or more than 75%. 

54 to 84%, rarely more than 84 and less than 54^.. 
Al^Os, — 8-5 to 11 per cent, rarely more or less. Madru' rww 
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contain more alninina than iron (by 1 to 2^) and C. P. refftir 
doils more iron than alumina. Mamjanese, '12 to°*25%, sometiines, 
but very rarely more or le^s. CaO , — as carbonate and also partly 
as silicate. In tho.^e sampler in which there is 2 or more of lime, 
the greater part is carbonate, where it is less tfian 2/^ it occurs 
chiefly as silicate. Retjurs usually contain 2 up to I or 5^ of CaO. 
M(jO, — 1*3 to 3*1%, usually 2 to 2^%, which is rather a high propor- 
tion. Alkahi ^, — *15 to 2*44^. The potash is unusually high in mjur 
soils. — UMially small. Below *1^ is the rule ; occasion- 

ally goes up to *2%. CO2,— combined with GaCOg, chiefly 
in small 11011110.*^ of kankai\ is very variable in proportion. 
SOg,— hardly appreciable. to *050%. Beijars 

are poor in N. like mo.>t other Indian fsoils. “ Organic 
matter and combined water ” occur in very high proportion, 
but it is chiefly combined water and not organic matter. 
In heating the regur change^ colour from black to dark 
brown and contracts very much in volume. This is due to the 
loss of the w'ater of hydration from hydrated ferric oxide and 
alumina, in which substances the reanr is specially rich. The 
regur is rather poor in organic matter and nitrogen and its 
richness is chiefly due to its friability and its power for retaining 
moisture. Indeed the outturn of crops from unmanur(‘J land 
at the Nagpur Farm is lower than from similar loamy soil in 
the Gaugetic alluvium. At any rate, it is Dr. Leather’s o[)iuion, 
that it is a common mistake to suppose that the black-cotton-soil 
of Southern India is very rich, and it is only richer than the 
surrounding gravelly red and brown soils. If regur be boiled 
with concentrated sulphuric acid for several hours, the insoluble 
residue the silicates) becomes very dark-biown in colonr. 
Other soils similarly treated usually give a white residue. The 
black colouring matter of the silicates digested with strong sul- 
phuric acid, if due to organic matter, would disappear under this 
treatment, and it must be concluded that the blackness of the 
silicates in regur is due to some dark coloured mineral and not to 
organic matter. 

74. Of the bro'icii alluchd soiU of MadiUf^ which have been 
sepal ately classed by Dr. Leather, the loamy ones contain high pro- 
portions of iron and alumina, the amount of lime is small and the 
amount of magnesia high. They are, as a rule rich, in potash but 
not in P2O5 and N. These are believed to be very fertile soils, but 
the analyses do not show them to be any more fertile than the Indo- 
Gangetic alluvium. 

75. Laierde SoiU . — With these and with alluvium soils we 
have chiefly to do in Bengal, and we give below the 
figures of Dr. Leather in connection with the analyses of 
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They woahl iiut be benefited by any addition of mere lime, (. n 
the whole, it may lie <ud Indian soils are rich in lime. 

— Moie abundant than in English soils: Gangetic 
alluvium usually over 1 per cent ; 1 to o per cent. Eed 

soiK ^1 per cent. Laterite soils less. 

Ji]yO — Not deficient, though not abundant. Its application 
as iiianuic is beneficial in the ca>e of lealy crops, sucli as 
mulberry, tea, oabbtiges, &c. 

— *12 to '13% is considered a good average in England, 
Of no class of Indian soils examined except the soils from Meerut 
district and the coffee soils of vSheveioy hills, Madras, can it be 
said that it comes up to the English standard. Or. Leather is 
obliged to admit that Dr. Voeleker’^ opinion that phosphoric acid 
is "‘more abundantly distributed in Indian than in English soils” is 
erroneous. Some of the soils of the Meerut district only analysed 
by Dr. Leather contained as much as per cent of P3O5. 

78. But although thepr()j^orf/o72 of total phosphoric acid in 
Indian soils is decidedly meagre, the proportion of avadahle 
phosphoric acid is often not deficient, and it is the available 
phosphoric acid that immediately affects the question of fertility 
or ot produce. The application of bone-meal has given the 
best result in Bankura andBurd\^an, and not such good result in 
Hooghly and Birbhuni, applied to the paddy crop in conjunction 
with saltpetre. In some instances remarkably good result was 
obtained from this combination, though not from saltpetie alone. 
This shows the value of phosphates for certain localities, but where 
these localities are, must be determined in each case by chemical 
analysis or field experiment. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that phosphate^ have only a doubtful value for Indian soils and 
that the export of bones can go on with impunity. Dr. Bernard 
Dyer, of London, has disco\ered an empirical method of finding 
out the available phosphoric acid and potash in soils. This consists 
in submitting soils to the action of 1% solution of Citric acid 
for 7 days and determining the proportion of PgOs and K^O in 
the solution. Dr. Dyer aimed at demonstrating whether the 
results of such treatment would correspond with the knowm 
fertility of some of the standard soils of the Rothamsted Ex- 
perimental Farm. The result of the research show'ed conclusively 
that a very close correspondence exists between the amount of 
phosphates and potash thus dissolved from the soils and their 
known fertility in the matter of phosphates and potash. Dr. Dyer 
concluded from his research that ""when a soil is found to 
contain as little as about *01 per cent of phosphoric acid soluble 
in a 1% solution of Citric acid, it would be justifiable to assume that 
it stands in immediate need of phosphatic manure.” Dr. Leather 
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a[)j.)lyino Dr. Dyers method in ii few cases showed that cw-u 
in typical alluvial and reatir ^soils the proportion of available 
phosphates is iisuall}’ over ’01 per cent. In two cases he 
found the ]no|'ortion less than this. The soils of the Cawnpore, 
Dumraon ajid Naopur Experimental Farms contain *05 to *01^ 
per cent of total phosphoric acid, but soil from only one plot in 
the case of the Naopm- and one plot in the case of Dumraon Farm 
showed the proportion of available phosphates to be less than '01 
per cent. About ;^rd or ^th of the total phosphates is usually in 
an available form in Indian soils, while in English unmaniired 
soils the proportion of available phosphates is about 
manured soils, higher, — about ^th, 

79. — Like phosphoric acid, when sulphuric acid is 
prc'-ent in a soil, it always exists in combination with some one or 
other of the metallic oxides, with which it forms sulphates. 
There is usually no simple means of determining with which base 
it is associated, and for purposes of read)" expression, its amount 
is calculated in the form of the Anhydride. The majority of 
Indian soils contain remarkably little sulphate, — in no case as 
much as *1 per cent. An exception occurs in the case of vsar 
soils which are impregnated with sodium sulphate and sodium 
carbonate salts. 

80. COq . — The determination of this is not of much con- 

sequence. It usually exists in proportions not sufficient to 
combine with the lime present, and it may therefore be assumed 
that the is present wholly or mainly in combination with 

lime. 

81. OmatiJc juatter and K , — As a rule, Indian soils contain 
little organic matter. The loss by heating is often due chiefly to 
loss of combined water, and a knowledge of the loss by combustion 
of a soil does not serve as a means of even approxinuitely 
determining the amount of that most valuable constituent, — humus* 
The loss by combustion occurs chiefly wffiere the proportions of 
iron and alumina are great. The coffee soils of Sheveroys are rich 
in N, and so are some soils of Pratapgarh. Speaking generally, 
Indian soils contain less than T per cent, of N. The Gangetic 
alluvium contains only '05 per cent (a little more or a little less)^ 
In the Madras alluvium the proportion is the same or a little 
higher. The reenrrs and red soils usually contain less than '05 
per cent. Laterite soils contain only about '03 per cent. But 
soils that have had the opportunity of accumulating N, whethei 
in old fallows or in forests, contain a higher pi'oportion. 

82. The reputed fertility of Indian soils is more a myth than 
a reality. Where the soil has been in cultivation for many years, 
the virgin richness has disaj)peared, except where it is irrigated 
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by ciinaK tlie EJeii canal), la-ingin^ ricli deposiU of silt, or 

annually fiooded ])y rivers leavino- -iicli deposits (o.g. in Eastern 
Beiio-al). As a rule, Indian <oils yield poor crop-. 


CHAPTER VIL 

Physical Propkhties of Soils. 

[UriL;;ht. I’uiO'siL^. H'J Lilt IV it \ till' atei, OapiH.irily, lly^iiu'-C'-ipicity Evaporation, 
CoagnLUion ni' -•Mi-pai tn.-lo-, Shrinkage and Expansion, Colour. 
Temperature, Spoeilio heat, Ka»liaiion, Absorption and Keientioii of Heal. 
Evenness of temperature Inelinatioii, Ele<tiie lulliiences, Elevation 
Latitude and Longiturk- ] 

Wbioht, — The .specific veigbt of soil as it naturally occurs, 
the weight of natural soil as compared to that of distilled 
water, varies from 1 to 2. Some p(^at— oils have less specific 
weight than I. The floating vegetable gardens of Kashmir 
consist of light peat-soil of this kind. The absolute weight of soils 
varies from 50 to 120lbs. per cubic foot, a cubic foot of distilled 
water weighing (;2‘51bs. A cubic foot of rich garden-mould 
weighs about 701 bs, : of ordinary arable land 80 to OOlbs. ; of dry 
.^and llOlbs. The weight of an acre of soil to the depth of 1 foot 
varies from 1 to 5 million lbs. ; of dry sand, about 4,800,0001bs. ; 
of loam consisting of half clay and half sand, 4,200,0001hs. ; 
of ordinary arable soil 3,800,000 to o,900,0001bs. ; ot stiff clay, 
d,250,0001bs. ; of garden mould 3,000,0001bs. An acre of peat 
to the depth of 1 foot weighs from 1 to 2 million lbs. A soil when 
perfectly dry was found to weigli 3,lo7,0001bs. The same soil 
when wet was found to weigh 4 million lbs. It should be remem- 
bered 1 inch of rainfall increases the weight of an acre of soil 
to a depth of 1 foot by about 100 tons (224,0001bs.). In 
agricultural language, a soil is said to be heavy which offers 
considerable resistance to the plough. Sandy soils which actually 
weigh heavier than other soils are called Unlit soils because they 
offer least resistance to the plough. A stiflP clay soil which is said 
to be very heavy becomes lighter, i.e.^ less resistant to the plough, 
after there is a shower of rain, though the rain actually adds to 
the weight of the soil. The specific gravity of soils, not as they 
actually occur but after they are absolutely dry, varies from 2*5 
to 2*8. The specific gravity of soils very rich in organic matter 
is sometimes less than 2. The specific gravity of quartz is 2*65. 

84. Forositif . — The fineness of division of the particles of 
soil has great influence on vegetation. Food of plants must pass 
into solution before it can be assimilated. The rapidity with 
which dissolving action can take place is in direct ratio to tlie 
surface. The finer the particles the greater the surface and more 
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the spuce the growing roots have for their development and spread. 
But when the particdes are too fine, the soil becomes too compaci 
for roots to penetrate, and it cracks in drying, which also interferes 
with the spread of roots. Up to a certain limit, therefore, fineness 
of division of the particles of soil is desirable. The condition 
known as loamy is the best in re>pect of porosity. 

85. Reti^ntlon. of mdcr , — This capacity of soils depends 
mainly on the fineness of division of their particles. Humus or 
vegetable organic matter in the soil has the greatest capacity for 
retaining moisture, and clay has greater oa])acity in this respect 
than sand. Angular fragments have greater capacity than round 
fragments for retaining moisture. 100 parts of sand take up about 
25 parts of water by weight and 49 parts by volume ; clay, 40 
parts by weight and 68 by volume : fine calcareous soil, 85 by 
weight and 80 by volume ; humus, 190 by weight and 93 by 
volume. Ordinary agricultural soil takes up about 50 per cent by 
weight of water. It will thus be seen that an inch of irrigation or 
rainfall at a time soaks it to a depth of about 2 inches, and provi- 
sion in the matter of irrigation should be ordinarily made on this 
basis. Heat decreases this capacity for holding water. The poro- 
sity of soil though depending mainly on the fineness of its particles, 
also depends on loosejies.^ or fineness of tilth. Loose agrieultural 
soils can hold 59 per cent of water, while the same soil shaken down 
will hold only 45 per cent and pressed dowai, only 40 per cent. 

86. Cupillif 1 ‘ifij . — The capillary power of soils for drawing- 
water up from below depends on their porosity. Clay possesses 
the greatest capillarity and sand and chalk the lea^t. A column 
of fine clay wetted from the bottom Avill become wet to a height 
of 1 to 2 yards. Quartz-sand similarly wetted becomes wet to a 
height of only 4 yd., and chalky or calcareous soil soil, made 
up of particles of pure calcium carbonate) to a still less height. 
The capillary action of soils in lump is less than that of the same 
soils when finely powdered or broken down. This is one of the 
many reasons why cultivation benefits crops. Capillaiy action 
takes 3 or 4 days before it reaches its final limit. Capillarity 
is disturbed by digging up the surface-soil, or spreading on irri- 
gated soils, dry earth. The retention of moisture under trees, or in. 
sugar-cane trenches, is thus helped by digging round the trees in 
November, and in earthing up sugar-cane trenches with dry earth' 
after irrigation. Loss of water raised by capillarity, by evapora- 
tion, is thus avoided- 

87. pofver . — All porous bodies have the power 
of absorbing moisture from the atmosphere. The proportion of 
moisture absorbed depends (1) upon the surface exposed, and (2) 
on the nature of the substance. Organic substances, as a rule, are 
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mor(‘ hygroscopio than mineral substances. Wool, silk and hair 
are highly hygrO''C"j‘ic. Wool absorbs ly to 20 per cent of mois- 
ture from air at the freezing temperature. In buying and selling, 
this must be borne in mind. Silk may contain 9 or 10 per cent of 
latent moiftture over and above the 11 per cent of normal moisture, 
without one noticing it. In buying 100 maunds of silk it is quite 
p)ossible to throw away Rs. 7,000 or Rs b,00() in buying superfluous 
water. Dry seasons should be chosen for huying these substances. 
Manuring soils with refuse from wool or silk factories or with hair, 
increases their absorbent ])o\ver for moisture. Absorbent power 
varies A^ery considerabl}^ in soils. Coarse ([uartz-sand absorbs 
little or no water from air ; calcareon-, sand very little ; ordinary 
arable, clay and humus soils, more and more. Calcareous sand 
finely powdered absorbs 12 times as much aqueous vapour as 
in coarse state. The rapidity of absorption depends upon the 
proportion of moisture present in the air ; but the total amount 
of water absorbed mainly depends on temperature, more being 
absorbed in low than in high temperature. Hence the necessity of 
dessi eating the soil in uniformly high temperature for purposes of 
analysis. Sowing of seed for Rabi crops should be (lone in the 
evening after which the land should be harrowed and left in an open 
state for absorption of dew. In the morning rolling or laddering 
should he done so as to keep in the moisture absorbed at night. 

88. — Soils becoming superficially dry in day- 

time absorb moisture at night. All soils exposed to air lose 
their moisture more or less rapidly, — sandy soils most rapidly, 
clay less rapidly, and humus soils least rapidly. Exposed to 


dry atmosphere at 19° C for 4 hours, — 
Siliceous soil loses 

88% of moisture. 

Calcareous sand 

76 „ 

Pure clay 


Clay soil 

6'^ 59 

Chalk 


Garden soil 


Humus or peaty soil 

^0 ,, „ 


' 89. CoaauJation , — In fresh water, clay remains in suspen- 
sion for a very long time, but in salt water it gets coagulated 
and deposited at the bottom. Hence formation of soils in the 
sea is facilitated. The addition of common salt or gypsum 
or of any soluble salt to a mixture of clay and fresh water, would 
demonstrate the action the sea has in the formation of clay-soils. 
The application of certain manures such as castor-cake or gypsum 
to clay-soils, is known to make it more friable. The use of gypsuir 
in making plastic ffsar soils porous has been demonstrated. 
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90. Shriiiha<je and t\cj>ausloii . — Pure clay contracts 18% 
in volume when it becomes wet, and strong clay soils may con- 
tract 8 to 10%. Light sandy soils with little humus undergo 
little or no change in volume when wet. Humus soils expand 
up to 15% when wet, and more in frost. Clay soil also expands 
in frost. This expansion often causes rupture of roots of crops 
growing on these soils. Clay soils, in drviiig. crack. These 
cracks also damage the roots of growing crops. 

91. Colour, — The colour of the soil somewhat affects it^i 
temperature. Dark coloured bodies being more quickly heated 
than light coloured bodies, humus soils and dark basalt soils 
are warmer than lime-stone soils and sandy soils. If dark 
coloured shales are sprinkled over vineyards in cold countries, 
ripening takes place quicker. Smooth and white substances 
sprinkled over dark coloured soil would keep such soil com- 
paratively cool. As we are more interested in keeping soils cool 
rather than warm, we might try the effect of scattering white 
chips of stone or chalk on dark coloured soils. For practical 
purposes the question of colour is not of much importance in a 
country where coolness is best secured by moisture whicli most 
soils are in need of, at certain critical periods. Tlie question of 
temperature of the soil, however, is of great importance. 

92. Temperature , — The mean temperature of the surface soil 
differs in different climates, but even in the same locality some 
soils are recognised as cold and others as warm. The heat 
of the soil is derived from three sources and it is distinguished 
accordingly as solar heat, terrestrial heat, and chemical heat. 
The chemical heat derived from decaying organic matter espe- 
cially in porous soils, is very considerable ; but as this heat is 
evolved very slowly it has little perceptible effect on plant-life. 
Owing to the internal heat of the earth, there is very little change 
of temperature due to surface radiation, between day and night 
below a depth of 4 feet from the surface in warm countries. In 
cold countries, below a depth of 75 to 80 feet the temperature is 
constant, not affected by radiation at night, and solar heat by 
day. The mean annual temperature of the surface soil is slightly 
over that of the air ; but moist clay-soils are colder than the at- 
mosphere above them, as the continual evaporation going on from 
them renders a large amount of heat in them latent. Water as- 
cending by capillary action from the subsoil and taking the place 
of that evaporated from the surface-soil, keeps the surface-soil 
always cold. 

93. Specific heat , — The less the specific heat of the soil the 
more rapidly is it heated. The specific heat of soils compared to 
that of water varies from *2 to *5 for equal volumes and from *16 
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to *3 for tM[uai v, -eights. J^aiid has? greater sr-ecifi'* Jieat than clay. 
Actual capacity of soil for lieut, however^ is largely dependent on 
its capacity for water as water has d or o times the specific heat 
of >oils. Quartz-sand hecoine-> heated to the highest temperature 
and whit(‘ chalk-soil to the least temperature under the same solar 
influence. The coolness of lime— 'Oils i- therefore of great advan- 
tage in warm c]iinate=i, and the advantage of kankar beds can be 
viewed from this point also. Moist clay-soils which are consider- 
ed very ohjection.ible from the temperature point of view in cold 
countries should, from the same point of view', be looked upon as 
highly advautageou-^ for this climate. 

y4. Radiation. — Radiation also affect-^ temperature, rfmootii 
and polished surfaces w’hich reflect heat most perfectly, absorb 
and radiate it lea^t readily. The radiation from moist soils at 
night is less (|uick, Imt on the whole, such soils are colder and are 
called ‘ cold soils.' Nocturnal radiation re-ults in quicker formation 
of dew in the interstice- of -oils w'here water \apour accumulates 
in larger jjroportlon- than in the air. 

95. liofrttfioji of heat. — Quick or slow cooling depends part- 
ly on specific heat but chiefly on fineness or largeness of particles 
of the soil, finely divided particle- cooling ]uore readily. Soils 
covered with gravel-, cool more slowly than sandy soils. Sandy 
soils alhO retain heat longer than clay-soils and these longer than 
humus soils. Water being a bad conductor of heat, wet soils 
diiier little from one another in the absorption and retention of 
heat. A w'et plot may be as much as 7°C higher in temperature 
early in the morning or T^C lower in temperature at 3 or 4 p.m. 
in daytime than a neighbouring dry plot. The physical effect of 
irrigation oil -oils in e([ualising temperature and keeping soils 
from getting too hoi cannot hr overrated in a climate like that 
of India. In England coldness of soih is avoided by drainage. 
Drainage for this purpose alone is not required in this climate. 

96- JEren.nes,'< of tern pemturi' and slow nocturnal radiation are 
very helpful to the growth of plants. Unitonuity of temperature 
occurs in sea-side places, the climate of which should be considered 
favourable to vegetation for this reason only. It should be noted, 
however, that cold is helpful for developing rlit* germinating power 
of seed in the case of many agricultural crops of the temperate 
climate, and the difference of summer and wdnter is therefore 
beneficial. In sea-side places, high winds prove an obstacle to 
agricultural operations. From January to May the difference 
between the day and night temperatures is the greatest in the 
plains of Bengal, while in July and August it is the least. Vegeta- 
tive processes are hampered therefore from January to May 
and highly facilitated in July and August. In Calcutta the 
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nocturnal radiation in January amounts to to D'2^F. aiiJ in 
July only to 2'3'’F. The inaxiiumu and minimum temperatures 
ot Calcutta throughout the year will be found from the ibllowing 
table : — 

Maximum. Minim unn 


January 

.s:FF. 

52°F. 

February 

91° 

54° 

March 

99° 

64° 

April 

... 103° 

6y° 

May 

... If0° 

69° 

June 

98° 

73° 

July 

93° 

76° 

August 

92° 

75° 

September 

93° 

75° 

October 

91° 

68° 

November 

80° 

57° 

December 

81° 

52° 

97. The inaxiunoii 

uud temperatures 

chiefly deter- 


mine the crops that can be .sncce.s"fully grown at a certain locality. 
A* temperature of over is not suitable for growing- wheats 

and a temperature of undei 60®F. is not suitable for the growth 
of rice. A temperature of o2°F., /.e., frost, is unsuitable for the 
growth of vegetation, though it does not kill deep-rooted crops 
and trees, the roots of which are securely lodged in warmer 
layers of soil. Bvenne.'-s of tcanperature of the layers of soil in 
which the roots of plants are lodged is helpful to vegetation only 
when other conditions are etpud. 

98. The following table give.s the temperiiture of the soil 
of Calcutta at the surface and at the depth of 3 feet : — 

Mean temperature Mean temperature 



at the surface. 

at a depth of 3 feet. 

January 

... 64 4°F. 

72-5°F. 

February 

... 71-2° 

74 1° 

March 

... 82-7° 

78-4° 

April 

... 91-3° 

84-5° 

May 

... 90 4° 

87-1° 

June 

... 875° 

87-2° 

July 

... 86-2° 

86-4° 

August 

... 85-9° 

861° 

September 

... 86-0° 

89-1° 

October 

... 83-2° 

85-2° 

November 

... 73-3° 

81-0° 

December 

... 64-8° 

751° 

fly mean temperature 

... 80-6° 

82-0° 

M, HA 


5 
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99. Jndiiiatinif or the angle at which the sun s ra} s strike the 
earth, infiuences the temperature of the soil. Where there is a 
sufficiency of moisture, more direct rays of the sun causing 
greater heat of the soil, only result in richer vegetation ot the 
indigenous kinds. A 'Southern slope in the N. Hemisphere is there- 
fore desirable for nioi'^t (dimates ; but a level soil helping retention 
of rain-water on it is by far the best for all ordinary purposes, in 
most parts of India. In cold climates even radiation from walls 
is taken advantage of in increasing the heat of the neighboin-ing 
soil and in growing fruits on the walls to greater perfection. 

100. The fhi^tricaJ nijfuenres of various classes of soils on 
plant life in wet and in dry conditions, have not been studied 
sufficiently minutely to (uiable us to give definite information on 
the subject. But thi'^ is the subject which is being largely studied 
at present chiefly in France and Germany, and important results 
are anticipated from this ^tudy. Electricity has been applied to 
plants in two ways, — 0) through the soil by means of wires 
buried about two iucdies deep, and (2) by powerful arc-lights which 
act like strong sunlight, the light being also softened by amber 
globes. Under this continuous action crops have been matured 
in half the usual time, the light being kept burning the entire 
night As soon as the seed is sown, the electric current is turned 
on by the underground wires. Germination takes place (quicker 
and more freely and fully, and if the electric stimulation is kept 
up, growth goes on more vigorously. An increased yield of 50 
per cent over ordinary methods has been obtained by the a]) pli- 
cation of electricity in this way. It has been showm by experi- 
ments conducted in Europe and in America that electricity can 
be applied to ordinary agricultural purposes on a large scale. 
Naturally electricity in the atmosphere is a potent agent in 
•converting the free Nitrogen of th=i air into nitric acid which as 
nitrates is afterwards utilized by plants. 

101. Elevation^ which mainly determines temperature and the 

.amount of ammonia and nitric acid -which the soil receives from 
rainfall, LaUfitde which also determines temperature and Loiuji- 
‘f}ide which partly determines directions of wind, are all potent 
meteorological agencies influencing growth of crops. As we 
ascend higher and higher up a hill, the temperature gets cooler, 
and we notice the flora also changing and the character of 
cultivated crops, a!id the .season of agricultural operations. At 
low elevations also a comparatively higher proportion of 
ammonia is obtained by means of rainfall but somewhat less of 
nitric acid, the formation of which in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere is due to electrical action in the clouds. Great 
•elevations^ elevation^ of over 1,000 feet, is an evidencf* 
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oi: coarse texture and mineral composition of soils, and also of 
humidity, and where high elevation^ are well wooded and 
protected from denudation, they indicate richness of soil in 
organic matter also. Calcutta is about 21 feet above the sea- 
level, Dacca, 35 feet ; Sylbet, 53 feet ; Cuttack, 80 feet ; Chittagong, 
86 feet ; Burdwan, 99 feet ; Durbhanga, 166 feet ; Patna, 182 feet ; 
and Darjiling, 7,000 feet. From these figures one can infer that 
the soil near Calcutta is finer and better mixed than that of 
stations with higher elevations, while the soil of Darjilino the 
coarsest and rockiest, the fertility of each portion depending on 
the character of the underlying rock. ' 

CHAPTER VUI. 

Sunlight, Rain and Hail. 

[Effect of different coloured rays on vegetation ; Blue rays the best ; Solar 
radiation how measured ; Difference of endurance of plants for sunlight ; Rain- 
fall how governed ; Regions beyond high hills, rainless ; South-west and East 
monsoons ; Receding monsoon ; Regions of heavy rainfall ; E^ct- of rain on 
.5ail-;.-.Loss of water by drainage and evaporation ; Sinking of rain-water in 
the soil ; Rainfall getting more precarious on account of destruction of trees ; 
Untimely rainfall should be utilised ; Catch crops and fertilising crops ; 

/ Brahmins’ method of calculation of rainfall and meteorologists’ methods 
. both faulty ; Table of rainfall, temperature, altitude, latitude and longitude 
of typical places in Bengal ; What rainfall should be aimed at in secuimg 
site for a farm ; Reading of weather charts ; How hailstorm^ prevented m 
Austria and Italy. J 

SntiVhjlif , — Solar rays of difterent colours are known to 
produce different effects on vegetation. An experiment was 
conducted in glass compartments in which glass of the following 
colours was used : ruby, brown-red, orange, yellow, cobalt-blue 
and deep green. The young plants first broke the soil in the 
box covered with the orange glass, and last under those covered 
by yellow, green and blue glasses. It was subsequently found 
that the effect of the yellow rays was such as to prevent the 
germination of the seed, even although the rays only rested 
on the surface of the soil while the seed lay buried beneath ; 
while, again, the blue light seemed to remarkably favour the 
process. Under the orange light the plants grew very tall, 
but then they had white stalks, and they refused to put forth 
any flowers. Under the yellow light it was remarkable that 
a number of little fungi or moulds sprang up and flourished 
luxuriantly while the plants themselves withered and died. Under 
the red light the plants only grew an inch or two high, had 
something of a reddish colour, and soon rotted and perished, 
although supplied with abundance of food in the soil in which 
they were placed. Under the green light the plants grew slowly 
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hut toleraLlji ^trono, yet none would flower, notwithstanding the 
greatest care ami attention paid to them. The results under the 
blue glass \^ere very different. The seed germinated a little less 
<|uiekly than in the open air, but the phint'5 became compact and 
iitalthy in their character, putting forth their flower-buds “strongly 
Laid flowering in perfection. IJnder this light alone did the 
T rious prO(‘e->-e■^ go on with that vigour which is characteristic of 
'vegetation in the open air. It is inferieil that such would also 
probably be the ea^e with plant.s grown under violet glass. 

103. Solcii ntdiufion is recorded in meteorological stations 
with the help) of a radiation thermometer. This consists of a delicate 
thermometer having a dull blackened bulb and inclosed in a 
ghis^ tube from uhich the air has been removed. This instrument 
is freely eNp) 0 -'e<l to the heat of the sun and its maximum reading 
registered. The greatest amount of solar radiation which occurs 
t luring the day is indicated by the excess of this temperature over 
the maximum tempierature of the air in the shade. In the 
pjre^ence of moisture, solar heat is most potent in accelerating 
vegetative processes, but plants differ in the power of endurance 
of ^olar heat, c p., cotton, pineapple and sida rhomboidia, though 
tropical plants cannot bear the full blaze ot the tropical sun, and 
they do better under the shade of trees. 

104. RanifctlL — It cannot be said that the cau^^es that govern 
rainfall in India are very well understood. Rainfall is regulated 
piailly by the prevailing winds and partly by the contour of 
the country, chiefly with reference to tin* position of the seas 
and the mountains. In the neighbourhood of high moun- 
tain^ on the face turned towards the sea, the rainfall is 
heavy, as condensation of vapour takes place most readily 
on these mountains. A tableland surrounded by mountains, 

the Tibetan tableland receives very little rain, since tbe 
winds which reach it have already parted with their moisture 
in ascending the hill-sides. Differences of temperature in diflFerent 
regions of the globe, stimulate currents of aiz*, and when into a 
very hot and dry region currents of air flows from tbe sea and 
from cold and moist hill-tracts, cyclonic disturbances accompanied 
by rain follow’. In February and March, w^hen the sun is 
southerly in direction, there remains a tendency for north winds 
to blow, though south winds are the rule, at this time. The 
south winds charged wdth vapour from the Bay get cooled down 
when they move up the sides of the Himalayas, and if at this 
time, a southern direction is given to this wind at the higher 
regions, they recede in their course, and the particles of con- 
densed or congealed vapour come down in the form of rain or 
hail. If later on, in their dowiward and southward march these 
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recedino* winds conK‘ in contact with a stroiio widl-establi^inMl 
current of wind IVoin south to north-west^ a gale or a cyclone 
is the result. Thus in February and March we may have hail 
due to certain local currents and in April generall}’' rain accom- 
panied by nortli-we^tei-'^, also due to local currents. But it is the 
continuous heat of April, May and June which tends to rarity 
the air and make the atmosj)heric pressure light, that ^^^tabli'la^-n 
zones of lovr pressure, wliitdi take more or les^ a definite sha[)e, 
and continuous current.'^ of air laden witli moisture thereafter 
flow into these zones, in definite directions. Thus in Bombay tlie 
monsoon current is from the south-west, tlie Araljian S(‘a, 
while we have it from east, /'.e, the '-oiith-wt‘--t mirrent from 
the Bay is deflected by tlie (hittagong and As-ain hills which 
accounts for the easterly direction of the wind in Bengal during 
the monsoon. The establishment of these non-loc;d curriud^ 
of air, immediately precedes the netting in of tlie monsoons. 
Under normal conditions they liegin in('e}lon betwi^en the Idth 
and 20th of May, at the Andamans and Rangoon a few days later, 
and at the head of the Bay during the first or second week of 
June. To obtain telegrafdiic information regaiding tlie monsoon 
'current from various stations in Southern India, from (Ceylon 
and from the Andamans, is therefore of very great importance, 
speciall}" at the time of trau'=;plauting paddy. In Sout'iiern India 
there aie two distinct monsoons. TJiie October raiiw are called the 
receding monsoon, tlie latter rains, or the tank-filling monsoon, and 
they are very heavy. When the July rains fail in ^^ladra.s, as they 
■ did in 1905, they depend for their cultivation on the October rains. 

105. The amount and distrihafion of rainfall wlidh a ])arti- 
>cular locality receives, usually determine iS jiroduc‘ti\ ellPS'^, 
especially in the tropics. In the Malabar coast of India and in 
paitsof Assam the la rgi^-t quantity of rainfall occur-, and these 
are the most [jroducHve tracts in India. The regions of heavy 
rainfall, i,e.^ of 70 to 100 inches or more, are Assam, parts of 
Eastern Bengal, the Ois-Himalayan region of Northern Bengiil 
and the Eastern and "Western Ghauts. 

106. The effect of rainfall slowly but surely in changing the 
physical clnmicter of the surface soil, where siu-h soil lies 
bare or is overgrown only by short grass, must not be ignored. 
The finer particles of clay getting washed out, the soil has a 
'tendency to get lighter, which is an advantage only for soils 
which are too stiff. High winds, however, bring back some 
amount of fine dust and tend to keep up a balance. High winds 
which prevail on the seaside districts are therefore not to he re- 
garded as absolutely inimical to agricultural pursuits. In course of 
iiine they help to make sandy tracts loamy and fit for cultivation. 
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On the whole, however, boisterous winds are not helpful to the 
proper giowth of crops unless they are very short crops. An 
occasional gale may lay low and spoil a crop nearly ready for the 
fickle and where high winds are the rule, very few crops can be 
grown and the landscape is generally found quite bare of trees in 
such localities, — and how helpful trees are to agriculture in various 
Avays, we will see later on. 

107. What proportion of rain evaporates, what proportion 
'.inks into the soil and feeds wells and springs, and w^hat proportion 
finds its way by means of drains, streams and rivers, into the 
sea, depend upon the climate of the place, the season of the year, 
the porosity of the soil, the nature of the .--trata below, and the 
contour of the whole district or localit}^ 

108. F r^i of rahifall . — The raiufall of India is be- 

coming more and more capricious, and this is to be attributed to 
the establishment of factories in regions where there is no coal, and- 
AAhere, in consequence, trees are getting cut down in millions every 
year. There are about 1,200 factories in the Bombay Presidency^ 
using daily about 200 maunds of fuel each. What an enormous 
destruction of trees this must imply. The effect of trees in equalis- 
i3^g temperature and the distribution of rain, and in entrapping rain,, 
is universally recognised. A law should be passed in this country 
insisting on the planting and maintenance of a tree for every 
one cut down, whether in forests or in cultivated areas. 

109. Uiifi\neh^ minfall . — One form in which the uneven dis- 
tribution of rainfall takes in India is the occurrence of heavy rains 
out of season. In 1906, for instance, after a fair amount of rain- 
fall in January, in most parts of Bengal and Upper India, extra- 
ordinarily heavy rains occurred in February, in some places as much 
as 10 inches. In March also, fairly heavy rains occurred and this- 
was followed by the great drought of April. In Bengal, as a 
rule, no use is made of this untimely rainfall, which is a very great 
pity. Such heavy rainfall, at any time of the year, would be at once 
made use of in Southern and Western India, in those parts where 
little rain is obtained. January rains should be always utilized in 
getting lauds under the plough after rice harvest. Once brought 
under the plough, the land can be afterwards kept stirred from 
time to time until the next rice sowing or transplanting season. 
This results in the soil absorbing fertility from the air and in being 
free from insect and fungus pests. If rains occur again in Febru- 
ary after land has been prepared, t-OAA ing of catch-crops, or crops 
which take only about three months getting ready, should proceed 
\dgorously. Such crops as have a beneficial effect on the future 
rice crop should be chosen in preference ; so that if the crops come 
ultimately to nothing, the land at least may be fertilized. Melons 
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und other cucnrbitaceous crops, maize, ///«;% til, f>ajru, marua, buck- 
wheat, cotton, cow-pea, ground-nut, ilhainchd^ sann-hemp, ijoicar 
shn or arhanQ, snn (Cyamopsis psoralioides) can l)e grown as catch- 
crops with untimely but heavy rain. The last five crops should 
be preferred as they have an excellent action in fertilizing the 
soil. When untimely but heavy rains occur in any month, usually 
there is heavy rain again the month after, at" least that is our 
experience in Lower Bengal ; so that there should be no hesitation 
on the part of cultivators to utilize heavy rains whenever they 
may happen. It is also our experience in Bengal, that heavy 
rains early in the season are compensated bv short rainfall late in 
the season, and short rainfall early in the ^ea-^ou is compensated by 
heavy rainfall late in the season. Cultivators make a great mistake 
to consult almanacs and Brahmin soothsayers in cultivating land 
and sowing seed. They ought to follow their own experience and 
common sense in the matter, and rely on the beneficent dispensa- 
tion^ of a wise Creator and Governor of tlie universe. In 1904, 
in the district of Sambalpur, the Hindu cultivators found they had 
made a serious mistake in neglecting the early rains of April and 
May and following their Brahmins’ advice in the matter of 
cultivation, while their Mahoniedan fellow-cultivators following 
their own judgment and cultivating their lands and sowing the 
seed early in the season secured a bumper crop. It may be readily 
inferred that almanacs be. true, as they speak of rainfall not 

of a particular village, but of the whole country, and we know from 
experience that rainfall differs from province to province, and district 
to district, and even from village to village. In 1904, the crops 
failed entirely in certain villages in the (’haiula District, while in 
the neighbouring villages the crops were very good. A good 
shower of rain may save the situation in a village, while the ab- 
sence of such rain may ruin the crop in the next village. Even 
for a particular village the Brahmin soothsayers’ predictions gene- 
rally turn out wrong. He studies the state of the sky in the 
month of Pons, from day to day, and infers the character of the 
.-ea^-on for the whole of the next year. He divides the month into 
12 equal parts, and notices if there are clouds or rain on any day 
or portion of a day. From this he concludes which months or w'hich 
portions of a month in the year that is coming are to be rainy. 
We have studied their inferences and found them utterly in the 
wrong. Rain could not be predicted in such a simple way. 
Meteorolo^sts are studying sun-spots, occurrence of snow in the 
hills, directions of winds in diflFerentparts of the world, and various 
other circumstances that are known or 'supposed to determine 
rainfall, but their forecasts also are generally out. We have no 
reliable means as yet for preparing forecasts of rainfall. 
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110. Tlie table in tlie precerlino pao;e gives the Jjititndi^ 
longitude, elevation, mean temperature (M. T.) and rainfall (R.) of 
the principal towns of Bengal, Bihar and Ori^si 

111. The rainfall of some part^ of Assam ivS higher even than 
that of Darjiling. The average annual rainfall of Cherapunji 
is as much as 475 inches. In some years it runs up to 
600 inches. In Sylhet tln^ averages for the several months can 
he seen from the following figures January— 0*39^' ; Febru- 
ary~l-59'' ; March— 5*74" ; April— 13 7o'' ; May---ll 64'' ; 
June — 32*02' ; July — 25*48" ; August — 25*69" ; September — 
20*05' ; October — 8*31"*, November — T18" ; December — 0*30" ; 
Annual average — 15(/12". In Ohittagong the annual average 
rainfall is 104". It should be noted that even rice of the ordinary 
varieties grows better in the plains witli a monthly rainfall of 
5 or 6' at the germinating and ripening periods and 10" or 11" 
at the growing period. Tliie rainlall of 20" or 25" per month is 
suitable only for hill tracts where the excels water can be easily 
drained away.^ Excess is often as injurious as deficiency for most 
varieties of rice. Some varieties of rice, however, can stand a 
■rainfah of 20" to 30" per month. A monthly rainfall of 2 to 6 
inches is the most favourable for ordinary vegetation, the lower 
figure being more suited for the eaily and late periods of the 
growth of Kharif crops, and aho for the cold weather crop-', as 
evaporation does not go on so rapidly in the cold weather a^ it does 
in the hot. 

112. In selecting a site for a farm the avt^i-.ige monthly rain- 
fall regi'^tered in the nearest meteorological station should he 
consulted. If the average rainfall in any localit}^ in April. May 
and June, and September, October and November is le^-> than 
]" to 2", or very precarious, and that in Julj’ and August over 12" 
and in some years as much as 20" or 30" or more, such a locality 
should be avoided as naturally unfavourable for general farming, 
unless it is a cool hill tract. A rainfall of 60 to 70 inches per 
annum is the best to choose. Of course, the presence of canals or 
other special facilities for irrigation alters the question entirely. 

113. TIu^ Infrt . — The agriculturist should be familiar 

with the reading of the weather-chart. The curved dotted 
lines that one sees on weather-charts, called l.'iohars^ are 
imaginary lines, each connecting all those places which have at a 
given time the same barometric pressure. From a number of 
these isobars on a chart one can see at a glance' the nature of the 
distribution of atmospheric pressure over a country at any given 
time. The Meteorological Department issues these charts evmy 
morning. The difference of pressure between one isobar and the 
^next is called the gradient. A gradient of 4 means, that over a 
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(lishincB of 1 degree or 60 miles, the barometer has risen by or 
----tlis of an inch. When the isobars are drawn close to one* 
another they indicate high or steep gradient ; when they are 
Avuler apart they indicate a low gnidicmt. High gradient is 
followed by high winds and low gradient by light winds- Air 
does not blow directly from regions of high ]n’e^siire to those ot 
low pressure ; the atmospheric movement caused by the rota-- 
tions of the earth results in an alteration of the direction of the 
(iiirrent. In the northern hemisphere if you stand with your 
hack to the wind, the barometric pressure on the regions to your 
I “ft hand is lower than on those to your right hand. In the 
southern hemisphere if you stand with yonr back to the wind, the 
regions of lower pressure will be on your right hand. The same 
prin(‘i[)le is expressed in other words thus : if you stand with the 
high barometer to your right and the low barometer to your left^ 
the wind will blow on yonr back. In the southern hemisphere 
the reverse will be the case. Thus the hohars indicate direction 
of the wind, and the distances between the lines its strength, 

114. Actual barometric readings have to be reduced to a 
common standard by the Meteorological Office, as the elevation of 
the place of observation and the temperature at the time of 
ol'^'ervation, make a difference in the height of the column of 
mercury, apart from the difference of jiressiire cau'^ing movements 
of wind. All the readings are therefore corrected or reduced 
to "ea-level and 32®F. for comparison. A reduction has also tO' 
be made on account of difference of gravity due to difference of 
length in the diameter of the earth at different latitudes. AH' 
rediu-tiou is made for the latitude of 45°. 

115. Hail. — The cause of hailstorms is not definitely known. 
They occur in Lower Bengal at the change of '^ea'>on from winter 
to summer, when southern breeze brings winds laden with moist- 
ure from the sea, and occasionally northern wind brings the 
cloud> back towards the south from the Himalayas. These clouds 
are formed high up in the air (/./\, Cirrus clouds) and not low 
down a.s in the case of Nimbus of the rainy season, and the colder 
regions of the atmosphere sometime'- congeal the rain drops before 
they eome down in the form of haik Hailstones are larger or 
smaller in size as they come down from a greater or smaller 
height. The destruction caused by hailstones though local, is often 
very con.'^iderable. In Italy the dainage to vineyards annually 
caused by hail is estimated at over £4,000,000. In 1880 an- 
Italian savant, Professor Bombicci of Bologna, observed that 
■showers of rain were inoat frequent in those places where gum 
practice shook the air and filled it with smoke. Then followed the 

, well-known American experiments (which have, however, led to nm 
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practical results) for artificially producing rain in a cloudless sk} . 
In one direction Profes^or Bonibicci’s researches have led to a very 
practical result. In 1891 in Rtyria (Austria), a progressive vine- 
grower, Burgomister Stieger, started shooting with cannons 
against approaching storm clouds. He established shooting 
station on the bills surrounding his vineyards at an altitude of 
from 300 to 800 yards. At every station he had from 5 to 6- 
mortars in a wooden hut, so that shooting could be proceeded witb 
even during rain. His mortars are 18 inches long and they 
veigh about IGOlbs. each with a 3 centimetre chamber. He 
loads them with about 5oz, of miners’ powder. The clouds 
either disperse or come down in the form of rain and he has- 
altogether avoided hail by this means. His example has been 
laigely followed in Austria and Italy. There are now about 600 
hail-preventing stations in Ital}'. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Feetilitv and Barrenness. 

[No bOilb absolutely barren ; How //.%//;• lands, sand-banks and saline soils can be 
rendered fertile ; Presence of all essential asli constituents in "urticient and 
iivailable form ; Plot experiments to ascertain fertility ; Rough and ready 
tests of fertility ; Eaith-woims and grubs of insects, plants of various natural 
orders, specially of leguminous order ; Bones and shells ; Absorbent co-efficients; 
Solubility with dilute acids , Dr. Dyer’s research ; Minimum of a necessary 
ingredient ; Barren lands, caused by ferrous salts, acids, ammonium cyanate, 
ammonium salpho-cyanato, more than 2 per cent of soluble salts, imper- 
meability to water, and flow of water containing aluminium and magnesium 
salts, copper, lead and other heavy metals m excess.] 

Fertility and sterility are relative terms. One soil is more 
tertile than another and one more sterile than another. In 
nature there is no soil so ab^olutely barren that no method of 
draining, irrigation, manuring, or other treatment, has resulted or 
'Ijan result in vegetation. Even usar lands of the N.-W. P. and 
Oudh have been made to grow trees, grasses and superior crops, by 
a method of enclosing the laud, of drainage and irrigation, and of 
manuring it with co\'dnug. Growing of Babul trees on \(sar land 
is another means of reclaiming such land. Drainage and irrigation 
help the soil to get rid of its excess of efHorescent salts. Hard 
rock with no soil on it will, of course, grow no superior plants 
on it. But even soils which look like pure sand contain enough of 
planl-lood to yield crops of indigo, mustard, and barley, if 

there is suflScient moisture in them. Nature’s method ^ of 
gradually converting sand-banks into fertile soils may be expedited 
■by art. The lack of organic matter and of cohesion of particles 
may be made up in a single year by growing a crop of sunn- 
hemp or of dhaineha. A barren tract of saline soil may be 
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lendered sweet and fertile by embankuient and drainage, a> is 
done in (Ik- Snnderbun^. Growing of Salsola soda bushes is an 
additional means of reclaiming saline soils. 

117. /vr/z/;///— (Ij We have already seen that a fertile 

soil .should contain all the essential ash-constituents of plants in a 
quantity and in an arculahle form. But these cannot 
be readily ascertained. (2) A ten-plot or five-plot experiment 
is a practical giii<le for ascertaining their pre'^ence. (3) A still 
readier method of judging the fertility of soils is the ascertaining 
of the following facts : l.s-A, Do earthworms and grubs ot insects 
abound to a sufficient depth in the soil ? '2jnlhi, Do plants of 
various natural orders, including the leguminosm, grow abundantly 
and luxuriantly on the soil ? Are the bones of animals 

habitually living on the soil, large-sized ? Do shells of 

.-naiD, etc., ahoimd in the soil ? A soil which is helpful to the 
growth of wild vegetation and which is able to support wild 
animal-life in abundance and build the solid parts of their body 
whi(di aic rich in phosphoric acid and lime, must be rich soil. 
(4) The greater the absorbent co-efliclent of a soil, the greater 
is its fertility : and the larger the p)ro[)ortion of the decomposable 
silicate^ present in them, the more fertile they are. We will 
speak of absorption and decomposition of silicates more at length 
hereafter in the (diapter on Exhaustion. Recuperation and Absorp- 
tion. By absorbent coefficient is meant the number of cubic 
centimetres of Nitrogen absorbed in the form of Ammonia from 
a solution of NH^ 01. by 100 grammes of soil. 

116. (5) S[a^;iking generally, the greater the proportion of 

a soil which is dissolved by dilute acids, the more fertile it is 
The amount of ^oil-substances soluble in water usually varies 
from '2 to 'o per cent But solubility in pure water is not a guide 
to the solubility of ])laut-food actually undergoing in the soil. 
Some chemists, c.g., Hermann von Liebig, assumed that dilute 
Acetic acid dissolved all those substances araiJohlc to ])hints ; but 
the acid secretion.s from rootlets are of a complex nature, and no 
absolute guide as to the dilution to be used is possible Professor 
{Stutzer ot Bonn was the first to use 1 per cent solution of Oitrie 
acid for ascertaining the amount of arailaldr phosphoric acid in 
manures, and Dr. Dyer of London has carried out this method in 
dealing with soils, and arrived at very important practical results, 
in determining the proportions of available phosphoric acid 
and potash in soils. But the method gives no clue to the amount 
of available nitrogen in soils ; and after all the question of 
fertility is mainly concerned with the amount of available nitrogen 
present in the soil. Besides, acid secretions from all rootlets are 
not all equivalent to a 1 per cent solution of Citric acid. 
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Some ^ecletions art^ more acid tb.an others, ;iii(i some phmts 
therefore are better able to utilize the latent fertility of soils than 
others. The average acidity of roohseeietions in terms of Citric 
acid, shown by hundreds of plants examined by Dr. Dyer, is not 
1 but about 0*86 per cent. Coming to individual plallt'^ he found 
the variation wais very great, t^h-awberrj showed about 2 per 
cent and a geum (another plant of the order Rosaceie) as much as 
5*53 per cent ; while the examination of Solanacem and Liliacea^ 
gave very low results, about 0 '36 per cent, fh’uciferm and Legu- 
minosm averaged about 1^, while Graminese, Umbelliferu}, Com-- 
[)Ositm and Chenopodiacepe showed only about These results, 

liov ever, are very important in showing how some orders of plants, 
such as liosacem, Crucitotte and Leguminosm thiive on poor soils, 
while others such as Solanepe, Liliacem, Gramine^e, Umbelliferm, 
Compositpe and f 'iiHuoj_iodiact\C, need liberal manuj'ing. Some 
plants of the same natural orders diflered widely from others in 
this property of acidity of root-secretions and the figures should 
be judged according to this reservation. 

119. (G) Fertility is governed by the of a neces- 

sary ingredient. A soil may be rich in all essential ash constitu- 
iMit> of plants but deficient or wanting only in one, and this defici- 
ency or want may result in its barrenness. Soils derived from 
several rocks (c-.//., alluvial soils) are better than soils from one 
rock, as there is no likelihood for such soils being deficient in any 
necessary constituent. 

1*20. — (1) Soils containing an exce>;> of Ferrous 

salts, 6-.^., those foimed by the oxidation of Iron pyrites (FeS 2 )' 
are barren. Land newly reclaimed from the sea contains Ferrous 
salts and are therefore temporarily barren. Tank-earth freshly put 
on soils also makes them temporarily barren. FeSO^is soluble in 
water ; but Ferrous salts combined with organic matter are soluble 
only in HCl. Soils which are too acid may therefore become barren 
when there are organic Ferrous salts present. Drainage, liming 
and cultivation and exposure to the action of sun and air (which' 
convert FerrOns salts into ferric salts and sulphides into sulphates), 
are the means of reclaiming lands containing these poisons. 

(2) Amraonium-Cyanate (NH^^OCN) is poisonous to plants. 

(3) Ammonium-Sulpho-Cyanate (JSTH^SCN) is also poisonous 
to plants. By stifle-burning these salts can be dispersed. 

(4) More than 2% of soluble salts in a toil makes it barren ; 
but a very much less proportion of common salt would make a soil 
barren. Lands reclaimed from the Sunderbuns have to be drained 
of their excess salt before they become fit for cultivation. The 

or barren lands of the N.-W. P. usually contain an excess of 
sodium carbonate or sodium sulphate which are locally called Reh, 
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These lands are hein^ reclaimed by drainage, enclosure and lio'ht 
mannrino. In iyH5-1896 Dr. Voelcker determined by a series of 
carefully-conducted experiments, the pro])ortions of different 
sodium salts which might be present in a soil without j)reventing 
plant-growth. To good garden soil, which was seen to contain no 
apjireciable amount of any of the sodium salts, were added de- 
finite amounts of the three salts, sodium carbonate, sodium sul- 
phate and sodium chloride. The amounts of salt varied from *1 to 
1%. Cereals and pulses were sown in separate pots. It was found 
tlaat each of these salts retarded the germination. The cereals 
wer(‘ affected by ‘7^ of carbonate or sulphate and by *4% of 
chloride. The germination of the pulses was retarded by smaller 
amounts, i.e,, by *2 to *4^ of Carbonate or Chloride and *7% of 
Sulphate. In the after-growth *2^ of the carbonate did harm, 
whilst ’4^ was quite fatal. Up to *2% of sodium Chloride was 
found harmless in a few cases, whilst *1% proved harmful in 
others. Sodium sulphate was less harmful, perfect growth both 
in the A* Aar//’ and seasons being maintained in the nresence of 

*.5% of the salt. As in germination so in the after-growth, the 
leguminosm were affected more than the cereals by the excess of 
soda salts. From this experiment it may be inferred how the 
lands reclaimed in Sunderbnns though they become fit for grow- 
ing rice very readily, are found unsuitable for pulse-crops for k 
long time. In the presence of lime, however, some leguminous 
crops such as lucerne and dhaincha can stand more common salt 
than they otherwise do, and in seaside places where there is no 
doubt of the presence of limestones, lucerne and dhaiuoha can be 
readily grown. 

(5) Another cause of the barrenness of usar lands is their 
impermeability to water. Gypsum has been used with success 
in correcting this. 

(6) Waters from mines containing aluminium and mag- 
nesium salts in excess often prove poisonous to plants, also wnters 
containing copper^ lead and other heavy metals, in solution. 
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(CHAPTER X. 

Theoiues Underlying (Jultivation. 

‘Objects of cultivsitioji — P nit I (left fJ cuhivatnm for dry season, but for ntl*/ crops 
this may be overdone — Advantages and disadvantages- ot' di’i p rultn atio't — 
Spacing for tibre and other crops — Drilling and hoeiag — Jetlin^ Tull and 
Lois Weedon systems— Climatic influence on the nature of tillage — 
-^itriflcation — Drainage and irrigation — Bahlia ring — Treiicliing — U idgn.g -a 
dnlling — Country-plough a-lapted for ndgiug — suhsudine- Mibsoil-ploiu'i i ii . 
— Rolling— Mulching — Harrowing — Burning sod and stubbles — Stitle-huin- 
ing — Warping. | 

The objects of cultivation are : — (1) to allow roots to 
penetrate easily into the soil ; (2) to allow air and water to find 
easy access into roots and the soil ; (3) to allow absorption of 
moisture and of gases hy soil to take place easily ; (4) to allow 
the microbes which help in the formation of nitrates to thrive 
more freely with free access of 0 and N ; (5) to facilitate 
weathering of particles of soil chiefly by the action of OjCOg and 
HjiO ; (6) nests of })arasites are also broken up and disturbed by 
cultivation. In one word, cultivation helps to bring about a 
mechanical, chemical and biological change in the character of 
■"soil. 

122. The advantages of pmlnirfed mltimtion are : — 
better aerification, and si)ecially nitrification ; Q)) better tilth ; and 
(c) exposure of insect and fungus pests to the action of birds, ants, 
sunlight, etc., for a longer period. Cold weather preparation for 
/.'Aap//* crops is actually practised by the best cultivators, who know 
it improves the soil and gives them a better return. In the t^ahi 
season protracted cultivation is not always desirable as thei'e is loss 
of moisture, the retention of which is needed for proper germination 
and growth ; still it should extend for at least a fortnight during 
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^vliicli 4 or 5 successive [ loiigliing.N jiiid Lidderings should be done. 
Jufhi cultivation should commence after the rains are properly over. 
A7/a/v'/^* cultivation should commein-e as soon after the rice harvest 
as possible. Valuable op[)ortunities are usually lost when no 
;uhant:iue is taken of rain from January to May in putting land, 
under preparation for the rice crop. 

l2!3. The advantages of / nlt/rafloii are : — Roots can 

penetrate deeper and find food from the subsoil. Young plants 
have a great tendency towarcU root development. Hellriegel 
found that barley plants 10 days old and only in their third leaf 
had 421bs. of dry matter in their roots for every 581bs. of dry 
matter in the leaves and stem, while the^-e relations were 29 : 71 
when a month old, and 8 : 92 when ripe. He also found that 
barley plants with only one leaf having roots 9 or 10^^ long, and 
when they had their second leaf, the roots were 20''' long, and 
barley plants a month old had roots 3ft. long. A loose soil is of 
great help in de\elo[)iiig roots of agricultural crops. (2) Roots 
penetrating deep, a crop can resist, drought better as the soil 
is, as a rule, more and more moist tlie deeper one goes. (3) By 
decj> ploughing the distances between plants can be shortened 
a.- roots can then, instead of s[nv‘ading out, sink deep in search 
of food. The nfufaiit' ot deep cultivation lies in the fact 

of a great deal more ot plant-food being made soluble and 
available than can be utilized by the crop, and the liability of 
thi> plant-food so let free, being washed out. That most Indian 
soiK have gone on yielding some return for years without manure, 
is to be accounted for partly by the fact of shallow cultivation 
being practised. >Shallow cultivation is better than deep cultiva- 
tion if no manuring is done. It results in a better conservation 
ot food-materials in the soil for future use, though the immediate 
return is poorer. 

124. Spacuu/. — One object of tillage operation is to allow 
just suflicient space to each class of crops. A rice plant should 
have at its disposal one-third cubic foot of earth (about 201bs.). 
In Bengal we have found the common practice of transplanting 
several seedlings of })addy about 9'" apart very vicious and better 
result obtained from single seedlings planted 1 foot apart. A bean 
T»lant should have at its disposal 1 cub. ft. of earth (about 60 lbs.), a 
potato plant 3 cub. ft. (about 1901bs.), and a tobacco plant as much 
as 7 cub. ft. (4301bs.). In an experiment conducted by Hellriegel 
with barley plants grown on jars, it was found out that a plant 
grown on a large jar containing 281bs. of earth weighed when 
ripe and perfectly dry 33,000 millegrammes* and bore 636 seeds ; 
while 24 plants grown in a jar containing lllbs’. of earth, weic^hed 
when dry 21,600 millegramines and bore only 384 seeds of a 
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'^mciller size. The minimum space consistent with good yield 
should be allowed to each plant. For instance, though one 
potato plant will give the highest yield if it is gi\wm 3 cub. ft. of 
space, it is more economical to have two plants in this space, though 
tliese two will yield only a little more than the one plant. Pota- 
toes planted in double rows 4 inches apart have been found at the 
{^ibpur Farm to yield more than those planted in single rows, 
the distances in each case being 18" X 9", though the proportion 
of increase in the latter case is larger. 

125. JJrilliiff/ and lloeinfi . — The space allowed between 
plants not only helps in root development and better growth, but 
also in weeding. Sowing in drills or regular lines and having a 
l>ri/r(tl// level fields one is able to do the weeding by bullock-hoes, 
when plants are of that height (3 inches to a foot) when bullock- 
hoes can be used without much loss by treading or breaking of 
st(uns. Where stem-development is considered undesirable, as in 
the case of fibre crops, deep cultivation and thicdc sowdng are 
ad\ i^able. The objects of plouglaing and reploughing a field, of 
levelling it, of sowing seed in drills, and of weeding it with 
l)ullock-hoes, are evident from what has been said here and in the 
Chapter on Physical Properties of Soils. There is a further object 
in constantly using the hoe, besides weeding. Stirring the Soil 
helps in removing the surface-pan which is formed after rain or 
irrigation, and which prevents free access of air and the consequent 
\veathering of soil particles. A sugarcane or potato crop should 
be hoed within a week after each irrigation to avoid caking of the 
soil, unless trench-irrigation is practised, as is desirable. So great 
is the benefit derived from constant stirring of soil during the 
growth of crops that Jethro Tull, a famous English farmer (1680 — 
1740), jumped to the conclusion that tillage alone would serve, 
instead of manure. Tull’s principle was carried out to better 
issue by the Revd. Mr. Smith of Lois-Weedon, Northampton- 
shire. Operating upon a clay-soil, Smith produced large wheat 
crops. His average for many years being 34 bushels in place 
of 16 bushels, which was the average yield of the locality. He 
used no manure, but simply parcelled out his fields in strips 5 ft. 
wide and grew the crop in drills on alternate strips in successive 
years. The vacant strips were spaded and ploughed deeply and 
frequently, so that by the disintegration of soil and absorption of 
COs and N. from the air, plant-food enough for the next year’s 
crop was secured. The Lois-Weedon system clearly shows what 
tillage and spacing can do without a particle of manure for a good 
many years. 

126. Climatic influence . — It should be mentioned here that 
deep cultivation is not so essential in warm climates as in cold 
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rliinates* Disintegration of deep-seated soils is favoured by 
warmth, which generates CO 2 gas from organic matter and from 
disintegrating carbonates, Boussingault traced disintegration to 
a depfcli of 800 ft. in a warm mine. The corrosive action of air 
;in<l water goes on much faster in warmer than in colder climates. 
The air in the pores of the cultivated soils is highly charged with 
f ; COg is also found in natural waters usually to the extent of 
nearly 1%, and more in water that has passed through soils con- 
taining limestones and vegetable matter. The COg enables water 
to dissolve and convey to the plants many fertilizing substances 
which are hardly soluble in pure water. Phosphate of lime and 
phosphate of iron are not altogether insoluble in water charged 
with COg. 

127. FnntuLfimt of nifratei^. — Every well-tilled field may 
be regarded in the light of a saltpetre-bed. The value of 
nitrates for crops cannot be over-estimated, and the formation of 
Potassium and Calcium Nitrates is facilitated by open tilth in the 
presence of organic matter and a little moisture, by the action of 
nitrifying bacteria. The value of keeping land in tilth during the 
dry months {Le.^ from December to May) cannot therefore be over- 
stated. During the wet months ploughed-up soils should be in 
crop, or else the excess of plant-food made available by tillage 
operations would be washed away by rain. 

128. Dralnaije and Irn<jatlon . — The object of draining the 
soil is to admit air, which water-logging would prevent. Where 
a field is so situated that draining is not feasible, the land 
should be ridged before sowing for the Idiarif season or the 
ridging done after the plants (e.g,^ maize, ground-nut, etc.), are 
9''' high. Some crops are injured more than others by water- 
logging, but no crop except some varieties of winter and Boro 
rice and aquatic plants, can stand water-logging throughout the 
season of its growth. Excess of moisture is specially injurious at 
and immediately after the period of germination, also at the 
periods of flowering and ripening. This is why Nigarh or letting 
out of water in September or October is practised in some districts 
for the rice-crop. Nigarh also helps tillering of the plants ^if 
done earlier in the season. If it is necessary to irrigate fo]- 
helping on germination, it is better to irrigate the field before 
sowing than after sowing. 

129. If a field is irrigated in preparation for sowing, it is 
advisable to wait until the soil is sufficiently dry for passing the 
Bahliar for the preparation of a tilth and for breaking the 
surface-pan. Scattering of water on the fields after the sowing 
of seed, does, however, no harm. For this purpose the use 
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of irrigation ladles or spoons is advised. Plates and broken pots 
are often used. But it is far 


more efficient to use the irriga- 
tion spoon (Fig. 1). 

130. BakJhirhuj and trench” 
ing . — Trenching brings the 
subsoil to the top, and where 
the subsoil is known to be 
richer than the surface soil, 
this operation may be resorted 
to. It is, however, much 
more expensive than plough- 
ing, as trenches have to be dug 
with spades. Trenching is 
done before valuable perennial 
plants, such as roses, are plant- 
ed, Trenching is practised in 



Fig. 1. — T nr.: CATION Spoon. 


Bengal for growing mankachu 

and in Ireland for growing potatoes. The Irish system of grovv- 
ing potatoes is called the Lazy-bed system. The land is 
divided into strips as in the Lois-Weedon ^j^stem and from the 
bare strips, earth is dug out and spread over the strips on 
which potatoes aie planted. Two such opciMtions are equiva- 
lent to the two earthings. These bare strips or trenches are 
used for planting potatoes the next year and earth is dug out 
of the strips which had potatoes on them the ^ previous year. 
Trenching may be done with advantage in growing high class 
sugarcanes. Even ordinary sugarcanes should be grown in tren- 
ches, as from January to March, when sugarcajie should be planted, 



Fig. 2. — The Doitble-Mould-Board Plough. 


the soil is very dry at the surface. Shallow trenches may be 
dug with a double-mould-board plough (Fig. 2), It costs less 
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than one-sixth making trenches with a (louhle-mould-board plough 
of what the cost comes to when trenching is done with spades. 
There are trenching ploughs used in Europe, but these require 
very powerful horses to drive. 

131. Eidm/i[/.— Th.e object of ridai/u/ or Idlling is to ex- 
]50se the largest surface to the action of air, heat, cold and moisture, 
and also to prevent accumulation of water immediately at the base 
of plants. For clay-soils ridging is of great benefit especially 

when water-logging is 
feared, so that most 
crops which are culti- 
vated from June to 
September should be 
grown on ridges or 
ridging done after the 
plants are a foot or two 
Fig. 3 —The Hunter Hoe. Sowing in 

trenches is advisable 

in the dry weather and so ridging should be done, specially in 
clay-soils, for dry-weather crops also. Ridging facilitates sowing 
in lines and using of hoes. The ridges can be split or spread out 
with the double-mould-board plough or a Hunter hoe (Fig. 3), 
and the soil levelled, as in the case of sugarcane, potatoes, 
ground-nuts, mulberry and other crops which are benefited by 



Fig. 4.— Native Plough fitted up as a Pidging Plough. 


subsequent earthing. The splitting of ridges after the plants- 
are sufficiently high, acts like manuring. Sour and boggy 
soils are particularly benefited by ridging, as free access*^ of 
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reduces the organic acids and converts sulphides into 
sulphates. Is either nitrites nor niti'ates can exist in the blacky 
non-aerated, stiff and damp clay, until the soil is exposed to the 
action of air which is best done by ridging. The yellow ferrous- 
silicate of non -aerated soils also changes into red ferric silicate by 
ridging, itidging or splitting of ridges thus serves the following 
purposes : (a) Covering, say, potatoes, (/>j preventing water- 
logging, (r) supporting maize, sugarcane and other tall crops and 
preventing their lodging, (il) manuring a growing crop with 
properly nitrified and aerated soil ; (^e) correcting aciditv and 
poisons by aerification, and ( /) earthing. Mr. F.^Fletcher, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Bombay, uses the native plough for making 
ridges on which irrigated crops are grown. He uses aJ>ocud ot 
the shape shown at A in Fig. 4. It has two slits that fit into the 
parts of the plough B and also holes through which a rope can be 
passed to fix the board in position. 

132. Sid>.'<odnui . — The use of mould-boards for ploughing 
is of great importance as they invert the soil, thus burf/lt?;/ 
fiods and exposing a new layer to the action of the 

elements. With the ordinary native plough, scratching of the 
soil is effected but not over-turning of the soil. With the help 
ot the mould-board the soil is overturned. Suhsoilioh/ and siihsoil- 
ploiKjhnfj iire done with the object of admitting air and moisture 
into the subsoil. Subsoiling only stirs the subsoil, but subsoil- 
ploughing brings the subsoil to the surface. A suhsoiler 
(Fig. 5) may be attached to a plough if four bullocks are used. 
The surface-soil is usually richer, 
especially in organic matters, 
than the subsoil, and it is un- 
desirable, as a rule, to bring up 
the subsoil to the surface by 
trenching or subsoil-ploughing. 

But it is very desirable to stir 
the subsoil for certain crops with 
the object not only of admitting 
air and moisture into it and 



facilitating the penetration of ^ 5 SnssoicEP 

roots, but also of breaking the boBsoitEP. 

impervious pan which is formed by the sole of the European 
plough. Subsoiling may be also done by a country-plough being 
passed behind a plough fitted with mould-board, the plough on 
the rear stirring the soil of the furrow made by the front plough 
in the same w^ay as a suhsoiler working behind a plough does the 
work. Deep ploughing is best done in this country by passing 
one plough behind another along the same groove. 
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133. Another object of deep-ploughing, trenching or 
soiling is to increase the water-holding-capacity of soils. 

Loose earth receives and stores more water than compact 
earth. Ploughing a field in May after a very heavy shower of rain 
one may find the furrow turned up, wet only superficially, and dry 
at its deeper layers. Loose earth could retain over 40 per cent, 
ot its w^eight of water, while the same earth in a very compact 
condition would hold only about 25 per cent. 

134. RoUihn and MidcJiina. — On the other hand, soil which 
is too loose, gets dry too quick and does not firmly support the 
]>lants growing on it. A tilth too open is not desirable especially 
for light soils, which should be rolled after ploughing and harrow- 
ing. Rolling and nmlcldrig are practised for keeping in moisture.. 
By ' mulch ’ is meant anything laid on tilled soil to keep in 
moisture, &uch as leaves and straw, bits of cowdung cake, etc. 
Too free a subsoil maj' also result in water sinking too quick, 
leaving the surface soil hungrv. Extremes should therefore he 
avoided in tilling operations. 

135. Ilarroicr ' — The object of harrowing is to level the 
land after ploughing and to collect the weeds. Where the land 
has to be ridged the operation of ridging follows that of harrow- 
ing. The native ladder acts both as a harrow and a roller 
inasmuch as it collects weeds, levels the land and gives it a certain, 
amount of compactness. But the work is done very imperfectly 
by a ladder. The beam or the levelling board used in other parts 
of India is not effective in collecting weeds, but it is more- 
effective than the ladder for levelling land and giving it a 
compactness. It is advisable to introduce a light harrow and a 
light wooden roller (which can he easily managed by a pair of 
bullocks), in the farm operations of this country. 

136. Burning the sod is recommended only for new jungle 
land, for peaty soils and for some clay lands, i.e., on clay lands 
which contain a good deal of silicate of potash and some lime. 
The lime decomposes the silicate and liberates some of the potash. 
All clays are benefited by moderate burning which makes the 
land more friable and less plastic. Moderate burning, Le,^ burning 
in slow heat, if necessary, stifle-burning, should be resorted to,, 
except in new jungle land where the loss of nitrogenous 
matter would not be so severely felt as in ordinary agricul- 
tural land. Stifle-burning corrects acidity of soils, and clears 
it of weeds, insects, fungi and their seeds. If burning is done 
too freely, not only is there too much loss of organic matter 
and nitrates, but the physical character of the soil becomes 
deteriorated, i.e., impervious brick-like masses are formed on the* 
surface. 
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137. Warpina . — As it is not practicable to improve soil by 
mixing with it soil of a different character carted from another 
locality, the same result is sometimes achieved in sandy, stony or 
peaty soils, favourably situated, by the operation known as 
ivarphiij. A bund 2 or 3 ft. in height is put up around the land 
to be improved, and the enclosed land is sometimes further parti- 
tioned off by smaller bunds. Then the muddy water of a stream, 
at the beginning of the rainy season, is diverted into this area, 
where it flows from one compartment to another, until the whole 
area is filled. A film of silt is deposited, and by repeating the 
operation several inches of silt may be accumulated on the land 
in one season. Where tides come in, warping is very easy to 
regulate by means of a sluice or flap-gate, as in the low lands to 
the south of the Sibpur College, where the object is not so much 
the fertilizing of the land as the raising of its level. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Motive Power or Prime Movers. 

; Work of man ; English farm -labourer and different classes of 
Indian farm-labourers compared ; Wages for piece-work , Animal-power, 
where suited ; Improvement of Indian Agriculture chieliy by means of a 
more extended employment of bullock-power ; Calculation comparing horse- 
power with Bengal bullock-power ; Bullock-gears . Wind-power ; (.heap 
wind-mills, aeromotors ; Power-mills ; Calculation for e^tiuialiLc t Hioieiic.v '-tt 
aeromotors ; Erection of aeromotors ; Water-power j efficiency id watti- 
wlieels and turbines compared ; Advantages of water-power over other forms 
of power for agricultural purposes ; Steam-pow’er,— stationary, portable and 
traction engines ; Gas and oil-engines ; Oil-engine and centrifugal pumps for 
pumping water ; Electricity as a inotive-po-wer,] 

Work done on the farm may be divided into seven classes in 
those countries where agriculture has attained a very high state of 
pfficiency. These are : (1) Work of man ; (2) Work done by 
animal-power, viz.^ horses, mules, donkeys, bullocks, &c. ; (3) Work 
done by wind-power ; (4) Work done by water-power ; (5j Work 
done by steam-power ; (6) Work done by explosive action of gas 
and oil-engines ; (7) Work done by electricity. 

139. Work of man, — Where work has to be done on a large 
scale the first form of work is the most expeusive, the second less 
expensive, the third still less, and so ou. Wherever therefore 
animal-power, wind-power, water-power, steam-power, etc., can be 
made use of, the employment of hand-powder should be avoided, 
as a general rule. In this country the management of labour is 
of very great difficulty. An Indian labourer who will hand-weed 
T^j-th of an acre a day working for himself, can hardly be got to do 
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of an acre for his em])loYer. Habitual dishouestv in work is 
the exception rather than the rule in European countries. Apart 
from this, there is the oeneral aclvantage of mechanical over hand- 
power. In hilling an acre of maize or potatoes, for instance, witli 
kodalies the cost comes to Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 near Calcutta, while \vith 
a ridging plough or a Hunter hoe the same work can be a 'c*oni- 
plished at an expenditure of only about 8 to 12 annas. Of course, 
work of such a nature as requires reason and judgment for 
guidance must be done by man ; e.g.^ attendance on cattle and 
other live-stock ; planting and transplanting, management ot 
machinery, etc. Some work which can be done by machinery is 
more cheaply and convenif'utly done by hand-power ; ^.//., binding 
of sheaf. In managing Indian labour it is very necessary to have 
a sirdar, or foreman, or over^(‘er to look after the labourers, 
unless the proprietor of the farm can do so himself. If the pro- 
prietor is himself an expert cultivator accustomed to doing rough 
workj he can always get more work out of labourers by himself 
working with the gang. Working Indian labourers on the gang 
system is very important, and y(‘t each man should be given a 
heparate piece of work to do that the amount and quality of each 
man’s work may be judged It is not of course necessary to employ 
all the labourers on the same field and in the same work at the 
same time. It is enough if tbe overseer can easily see each man 
from where he is, doing his allotted piece of work. When labour- 
ers distribute themselves in different parts of a farm and work 
outside the immediate ken of the foreman, they do very little work. 
There are some works, such as broadcasting, dibbling or hand- 
drilling of seed, planting cuttings, etc., which need close watching. 
There are usually two ways of doing a work, — a careful and a car(‘- 
less way. It is less troublesome doing work carelessly, and unless 
labourers are immediately corrected when they take to careless 
ways they get into tbe habit of working carelessly. A great 
deal depends upon proper habits being engrafted to labourers. 
When Indian labourers once get into the habit of doing some work 
in the proper manner, tiny continue to do the wmrk in the pro])er 
manner, even when they are not very closely watched. Some 
of the cultivators’ habits are hereditaiy, and some castes are there- 
fore found doing work faster and in a neater manner than others. 
It is less troublesome, for instance, sticking sugarcane cuttings in 
prepared soil, anyhow, so that >oine are planted 6 inches deep while 
others only 1 or 2 inches deep. But whenever a labourer plants a 
cutting 1 or 2 inches deep, he must be made to plant it 5 or 6 inches 
deep, until a proper habit is established. A labourer, however, who 
is accustomed to do sugarcane planting in his own family, will 
habitually plant tbe cuttings 5 or 6 inches deep, when planting them 
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erect, or 3 inches deep when planting them horizontally. If expert 
labourers can be secured, it is always better. But cultivators in this 
country go in for cultivating so few crops that expert labourers can 
be had in any particular locality only for doing the cultivation 
of two or three crops properly. An ordinary cultivating labourer 
will transplant paddy neatly and fast, broadcast jute and kahu 
seeds evenly, harvest the paddy and the j'ute in the proper style, 
but in doing the cultivation of a new kind of crop he will be found 
awkward and slow. An intelligent man must be behind him 
to insist on the work being done properly and fast. 

140. The calculation for hand-power is fraught with more 
difficulty than that for steam-power, horse-power, or bullock-jiower. 
An English farm labourer in his own country does far more work 
than an Indian farm-labourer, and an Indian farm-labourer will clo 
far more work for himself than for another party, while one class of 
labourers even in the same part of the country does habitually more 
work than another class of labourers. Further complication arises 
from the fact that a certain class of labourers will do a certain kind 
of work well while they will do another kind of work very im- 
perfectly. The Sonthal labourer will dig more than a Bengali 
labourer, but the latter will transplant more paddy. The Sonthal 
woman will transplant a great deal more paddy than the Sonthal 
man. An English farm-labourer in digging does 250 ft.-lb. of 
work per minute. In the Bengal Famine operations of 1897 
an average quantity of about 100 cubic ft. of earth was raised 
3 ft. during 6 hours, and the weight of a cubic ft. of earth being 
taken as 100 lb., the wmrk done in 6 hours was about 100 X 100 

X 3 ft.-lb. or, 60 ^ ~ ^bc>ut 83 ft.-lb. per minute. As the 

famine labourers were mostly non-professional diggers and as 
they were somewhat weak, the work done by the average Ben- 
gali labourer habitually employed in digging may be calculated 
at about 125 ft.-lb. per minute, though cases of 200 to 300 cubic 
ft. of earth being dug by one man sometimes came to notice even 
in the famine operation, Basing on this calculation of a Bengali 
labourer being able generally to perforin only half the amount of 
work of an English labourer, he should be able to show : — 

(1) 125 ft. -lb. of work per minute in digrging. 

(2) 165 ft.-lb, „ „ „ filling dung in carts. 

(3) 250 ft. -lb. „ ,, „ pitching corn. 

(4) 2,000 ft. -lb. ,, „ „ rowing a boat. 

141. In filling dung in carts, an English labourer will load 30 
to 40 cubic yards in 10 hours to an average height of 4 ft. The 
weight of fresh dung is 12 to 14 cwts. and of well-made rotted 
dung, 1 ton per cubic yard. 50,000 lb. lifted into carts 4 ft. high 
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means 200,000 lb. raised 1 ft. high per day of 10 hours, which is 
c^quivalent to 330 per minute. In pitching corn an English 

labourer can pitch the corn of 1 acre per hour, ie., 2 tons of grain 
and straw. The average height to which the corn is pitched is 6 ft. 
5,000 lb. lifted 6 ft. high = 30,000 ft.-Ib. per hour, i.e., 500 ft.-lb. 
]»er minute. 

142. The relation between horse-power and human-power is 
as 7 : 1 in the case of the English labourer. We may approximately 
put down the relation between horse-power and the power exerted 
by a Bengali labourer as 14 : 1. But it entirely depends upon the 
character of the particular work whether human power is so much 
less ej0S.cient or still less so. For steady draught purposes a pair 
of Bengal bullocks is at least ten times as efficient as a labourer, 
though theoretically a Bengal bullock, as we shall presently see, is 
only 14 times as powerful as a Bengali labourer 

143. Calculating wages at 3 annas a day, the average cost 
of the principal farm operations where hand-power is partly or 
wholly employed, is given below : — 

PER ACRE. 

Rs. A. P. 

First ploughing with laddering (inclusive of the cost 

of keep of cattle) ... ... ...12 0 

Ditto (exclusive of keep of cattle) ... 0 12 0 

Second and subsequent ploughing with laddering ... 0 12 0 

Ditto (exclusive of cattle) ... 0 9 0' 

(.Trubbing, harrowing, rolling, bakharing (inclusive 

of cattle) ... ... ... ...060 

Making furrows with ridging plough ... ... 0 12 0 

Making furrows with kodalies (country spades) 34 ft. 

apart and 1 ft. deep ... ... ... 3 12 0 

Planting siigai-cane or mulberry cuttings or seed- 

potatoes, including covering with earfli ... 4 8 0’ 

Irrigating with sewnij^ or Cawnpore pump ... 3 0 0 

Irrigating with don ... ... ... 1 8 O' 

Spreading manure in trenches, including covering 

the manure ... ...18 0' 

Spreading manure broadcast ... ...0 6 0 

Hilling with ... ... ,...500 

Hilling with Hunter hoe (inclusive of cattle) ... 0 8 0 

Spading fallow land for thorough digging ... 6 0 0’ 

Hand-hoeing"^ ... ... ...300 

Wheel-hoeing with Planet Jr. hoe ... ... 0 9 O' 

* Cultivators usually spend Rs. 6 per acre for hand-weeding paddy, as they 
have to pay 6 to S anna.'i a aay to a laboui’er at the weeding season. 
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PER ii.ORE.- 

Rs. A. P. 

Cutting and stripping sugarcane ... ... 11 4 0 

Cutting paddy with hooks or sickles ... ...18 0 

Thrashing and winnowing paddy with hand thrash- 
ing and winnowing machines , ... ...4 8 0' 

Transplanting paddy ... ... ...120 

Sowing seed broadcast ... ... ... 0 6 O' 

Sowing seed in drills with Planet Jr. hoe ... 1 8 0’ 

144. Piece-ioork, — Wherever possible .work should be got 
done by contract at the above rates, even by labourers employed 
by the month. Pieee-work or work done by contract is however 
apt to be done carelessly unless proper sunervision is exerci^ied. 

145. Animal 'power, — Horse, cattle, or donke 3 "-power is 
utilised for three classes of work. (1) For direct draught or haulage 
as in drawing carts, ploughing, etc. (2 j For application to machines 
to turn a capstan giving motion to a wheel or windlass, e.g , 
in thrashing corn, ginning cotton, pumping water, etc., by animal 
power. (3) For pedalling to turn a tread-mill for communicating 
power or lifting water. Work done by draught-animals, aided by 
human reason, is less expensive per unit than work done by hand- 
power, and it is by the substitution of hand -power by cattle-power 
that a great many agricultural improvements may l)e eftected in 
this country. With a Hunter hoe (it may be repeated here) which 
is easily drawn by a pair of country bullocks, maizJe or potato 
fields may be ridged at a cost of about 8 annas per acre, while the 
same work done by hand-power with Lodalies will cost Rs. 5, and 
if the labourers are not closely watched the cost will even exceed 
this amount. Hand-weeding is more efficient, but for most crops 
hoeing wdth bullock-hoes will be found sufficiently effective. 
Freeing land of weeds is not of such importance as giving vigour 
to the growing crop, which often results in weeds being smothered. 
When mechanical pow’er (i.e., steam, &c.) cannot be conveniently 
and extensively employed, e,g,, when fields are small, uneven and 
crooked, or cut by natural water-courses, it is better and cheaper 
to cultivate with the aid of draught-animals than with steam. As 
Indian fields are not like English fields, which are each 10 to 20 
acres in area, and as they are enclosed by ahh^s or borders, and cut 
by natural water-courses, steam ploughing, etc., are quite unsuitable 
for Indian conditions. The introduction of implements suitable 
for the employment of bullock-power more extensively than it is 
now, is of the utmost importance. Native cultivators are, as a 
rule, averse to using mechanical appliances. In this, as in other 
matters, they have got to be liahituated to see the advantage of 
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•using inechanioal appliances hefoiv they begin to take to tliem. 
Even when the advantage of some mechanical appliance or some 
mew method has been demonstrated to them, they are apt to fall 
'back on their own old appliances and the methods to which they 
had been accustomed. In dealing with Indian raiyats the questions 
of habit and of local influence are of considerable importance. 

146. — Bengal bullock-power may be ascer- 
tained in the following way : — A pair of Bengal bullocks, it may 
be observed, walk about 66ft. per minute while ploughing, the 
draught exerted being about 100 lb The fields of the Sibpur 
harm being all 66 ft. wide, the facts stated here have been 
constantly tested. The work done per minute by a pair of Bengal 
'bullocks is therefore 66 X 100 = 6,600 ft-lb. per minute, ic., 
8,b00 ft.-lb. per bullock per minute. The work done by one 
■Engli'ih farm -horse can be similarly ascertained to be about 63,000 
ft.-lb. (which is the theoretical H. P., the unit of measurement 
for steam and other high pow(M*s). The Bengal bullock therefore 
performs ten times less work than the English farm-horse. The 
actual horse or bullock-power is only frds of the nominal horse 
nr bullock-power, as in the above calculation no account is taken 
of loss of time in turning, for stoppages while the ploughman is 
smoking,’ etc. So compared to Watt's Horse-power or theoretical 
H. P. the actual English hor^e-power and Bengal bullock-pownr 
are respectively as 33,000 : 22,000 : 2,200 ft.-lb. 

147. Draught animals do not perforin the same amount of 
work while 'working a chain jmmp or thrashing machine by walk- 
ing round and round a track, as they do while ploughing. 1st, the 
position of the animals in a bullock-gear is inconvenient ; 2ndly, 
they cannot exert their full power in a bullock-gear ; and, 3rdly, 
force is lost by pnlling at an angle. 

148. In England a pair of horses is calculated as sufficient 
for keeping 50 acres in cultivation ; and our cultivators calculate 
1 yoke of Bengal oxen as being sufficient for keeping 16 bighas 
'(about 5 acres) in cultivation. Thus from actual practice also it 
is deducible that an English farm-horse is able to do ten times as 
much work as a Bengal bullock, and that the work done by a 
Bengal bullock, while ploughing, is 2,200 ft.-lb., as stated above. 
'On light soil, 3 horses are kept in England for every 100 acres of 
land. On this calculation we would require in Bengal 30 bullocks 
for working 100 acres of light land or about 1 yoke of oxen for 
20 bighas. In stocking a farm in Lower Bengal these figures 
should be borne in mind. A pair of Gujrat, Nellore, Dakshini, 
or Hissar bullocks do three times the work of Bengal bullocks. 
Gujrat bullocks are weaker footed than Dakshini animals and on 
Aard soil they are not able to work long. 
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149. It will be long before bullock-power will be replaced by 
feteani or electricity in this country for farm operations. Steam 
and other engines deteriorate as time goes on ; cattle have a 
tendency to multiply. That horses are a farm-produce, is one of 
the chief considerations why horses are mainly einplo\ ed in English 
farm operations even where ^team is applicable. Judiciously 
infmaged, the employment of bullock-power in a farm not only 
costs little, but it actually becomes a source of income to the farm. 
From the third year of their life to the tenth year bullocks can be 
worked and afterwards they can be fattened and sold off, while a* 
fe-w cows may be maintained on the farm to keep up a supply of 
vigorous young stock. Such w^orks as churning, thrasliiug, husking, 
pulping, pumping, ginning, wliich are more cheaply done by 
w'ind or steam-power, can be done by biillock-pow^er when the 
bullocks have a slow time and when there is not much work to be 
done on the farm. 

150. To help the more efficient emplo} incut of bullock-power 
it is necessary to have a bullock-gear to which such light 
machinery as thrasher, huller, winnower, churn, pump, pulper, 
chaff-cutter or cake-crusher, can be attached. The attach- 
ment is made by means of a leather belt wffiicli communi- 
cates the motion of the revolving capstan (to which the 
bullock-shaft is attached by incan> of a larg-e cog-wheel which 
turns a smaller pinion-wdieel) to the machinery concerned. Thcu-e 
are many forms of gearing for obtaining increased speed, even, 
for working such high-speed machine.^ as centrifugal cream- 



6.— Messrs. Lister’s Triplex Horse-gear, 


separators. The best and most efficient is Messrs. Lister’s Triplex 
Horse-gear (Fig. 6) which retjuires no intermediate gearing. The 
lay- shaft makes G4 revolutions to one of the horse, so that by 
attaching a 24-inch cog-w'heel at the end of the shaft working in 
gear with a small pinion, it is po.ssible to drive a cream-separator' 
without the intervention of a leather belt or rope. 
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151. '^Vi laJ-poiv^' i . — Thou^L wind-mills are going out ot 
fashion in highly civilized countries, they seem to be specially 
appropriate for India. The improved windmills or aeromotors, 
the introduction of which is being attempted by the various 
Agricultural Departments of India, cost so much at the first 
setting up, that they do not seem to be adapted for the use of the 
ordinary Tuvjai. The old-fashioned English wnndmills which 
have ])een introduced into British colonies ot Siouth Africa with 
such success, seem well ada])ted for India. Windmills of cheap 
construction are popular in the United States also, whence we get 
the Chicago aeromotors. A cheap windmill is constructed 
w’ithout a vane, and the wheel is so fixed as to be driven only by 
the prevailing winds during the dry season, which in Lower 
Bengal are from north and south, or a few points off either way. 
The sails would catch the wind only when it is about northerly or 
southerly, and the mill would thus be set in motion. When the 
wind is easterly or westerly it would not move. It is necessary to 
enclose the lower part with boards or vails so as to exclude 
the wind from all sides except from the top, and the action of 

the mill should correspond 
to that of an over-shot water- 
wheel. The figure given 
here (Fig. 7J illustrates a 
wind mill which would cost 
only about Rs. 50 construct- 
ing. There is an iron axle 
to w^hich are 6 fans or sails 
f5ft. x6ft.) attached. The 
Jumbo-box is 12 ft. long 
by 8 ft. wide by 6 ft. high. 
The axle is mounted on 
posts. Such a windmill has 
been known to pump water 
for 100 head of cattle from 
an 18 ft. well. The whole 
arrangement, if a pump is 
provided, can be set up by 
a village carpenter and a 
blacksmith. Any old lumber, 
such as split rails, old packing boxes, tin from old tin roofs, can be 
]iressed into the service in the construction of these mills. The sails 
may be constructed either narrow and tall or square or oblong, the 
■object being the offering of a large surface of obstruction for the 
wind. With proper mechanical arrangements these home-made 
mills can not only be used for pumping water, but also for working 



Fig 7. — The Home-made Windmill, 
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a grindstone, for ginning cotton, for sawing wood, for churning 
butter, for cutting chaflP, for crushing oil-cake and doing other 
•ordinary barn-door work. The old forms of windmill (called 
post-, tower-, or smock-mill) with a 15^ ft. radius and with a breeiie 
of 8 miles per hour yield about one horse-power of energy. 

isi. Power-mill . — In a large farm, where it is worth while 
having chafF-cutters, cake-crushers, etc., worked by wind or water- 
power, it is import- 
ant to have the mill 
working at a 11 
seasons, specially 
at the wet season, 
when indoor work 
is preferable to out- 
door work. The self- 
adjusting windmills 
of modern construc- 
tion are preferable 
for constant work, 
as even with very 
light wind they do 
fairly good work, 
and the vane turns 
the wheel in such a 
manner, that what- ‘ 

-ever the direction 
of the wind may be, 
the sails catch it and 
work the mill. The 
whole expense is in- 
curred in the first 
erection. After- 
I wards oiling once a 
week is all that is 
needed. Rs. 2.,000 
laid out in the erec- , 
tion of a power-mill, 
one form of which 
is represented here 
(Fig. 8), can be got 
back in two years, in a properly organised farm. 

153. Windmills of modern construction, called also aero- 
motors, are either vertical or horizontal. The mill represented here 
in Fig. 8 is a vertical mill, the motion of the wheel being vertical. 
The sails of a horizontal mill move horizontally. 



PiQ, 8 ^ — Xhb Aeeomotor (Powek-mill). 
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154. Us>-,f'd tahles.—A few tables regarding velocity of 
winrl, etc., may be found very useful in connection with the question 
of t‘fHoioncy of windmills. 


Piipnlar Dtjscriptioii. 

Hi 7.^■ htivdly per< )lt‘ 
Gentle bieeze ... 

Pleasant breeze 

Busk ^ale 
A'ery high wind 
Storm 
HiuTicane 


Vfdocitif of wind. 

\ r . Force exerted 

Etjuivalentinmile^. Equivalent in feet per square 
per hour. per second. of saik 


1 

51 

55 

J) 51 

•005 lb. 

5 


7 3B ,, „ 

•123 

5) 

10 

» 

j • 

5 • 

U-67 „ „ 

•492 

I» 

15 


22’00 ,, 

1-107 

57 

20 

) J 


29 3 , ,, 

1-968 

5> 

40 

55 

5* 

58-6 „ 

7-872 

1» 

50 



73 3 ,, ,, 

12-300 

55 

100 



14-66 „ „ 

49-200 

55 


Hamoter of pump- 

Dischaiyo of water htj jxfntp. 

Amount of water discharged 
Weight of water contained by every inch of 

cylinder. 

inl-ft, length of cylinder. 

pump-stroke. 

G inch 

•774 lbs. 

•0076 gallons. 

2" inches 

3 372 „ 

'0136 „ 

2-i 5 5 

2*159 

•0212 „ 

3" 

3-087 „ 

•0306 

3^ „ 

4-214 ,, 

•0416 „ 

4 „ 

5-488 „ 

‘0544 „ 

5 „ 

8-575 „ 

•0850 „ 


Height to which 

Ejjicimcy of Aeromotors, 

Diameter of 

Diameter of pump- Grallons per-hour pump-cylinder 

Gallons per 
hour when 

water is to be 

cylinder when 

when 8-foot 

when 12-foot 

12-foot- 

lifted. 

8-foot mill used. 

mill used. 

mill used. 

mill used. 

5 ft. 

8 inches 

3,634 

10 inches 

6,508 

10 ,, 

6 ,1 

1,763 

8* „ 

4,700 

15 

5 n 

1,224 

8 „ 

3,525 

20 

,5 

998 

75 

3,644 

25 „ 

4 „ 

784 

6 1, 

1,983 

30 „ 

3| 5, 

689 

5 „ 

1,377 

40 „ 

3I „ 

600 

5 „ 

1,377 

50 „ 

3£ „ 

518 

44 „ 

1,115 

60 ., 

3 „ 

440 

4 „ 

882 

70 „ 

2i 

371 

4 „ 

882 

80 „ 

„ 

306 

H 5, 

776 

100 „ 

2i 

248 

3j „ 

586 


155. Calihre of pump-Gijlmder. — The above table gives the 
efficiency of aeromotors when the velocity of wind is of the average 
strength, Le.^ about 16 miles an hour. A mill with a wheel 
8 feet in diameter is constructed to have a pump-stroke of 6 inches.. 
A mill with a 12-foot wheel is constructed either with 9-inch or 1 


foot pmnp-stroke. The two pump-cylinders with 8-inch and 6-inch 
diameters noted with asterisks(*) in the above table are assumed to> 
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have the long stroke (1 foot) attachment. With average velocity 
of wind, an 8-foot mill undergoes about 40 strokes and a 12-foot 
mill about 30 strokes, per minute. With lighter winds theefEcien- 
cy is less, and with stronger winds, more, than what is indicated in 
the table. For irrigation purposes it is best to employ a cylinder 
of the calibre indicated in the table so as to get the maximum 
benefit from the aeromotor. But cylinders of smaller calibre than 
those indicated in the table may be used specially for small 
depths. The table gives the maximum diameter of the cylinder 
which can be safely employed for a given depth. Where an 8- 
inch cylinder may be employed it is false economy (specially when 
land has to be irrigated) to use a 2 or 3-inch pipe ; though it should 
be noted that a very light breeze (i.e,, of the velocity of 2 or 3 miles 
an hour) will work a 2 or 3-inch pump when an 8-inch pump will 
re(]uire a 15 or lO-mile breeze to work it. Local conditions, as to 
velocity of wind at the seasons in which irrigation is needed, and 
the depth of water at these seasons, should determine the choice of 
the calibre of the pnn.p-cylinder. The pump should always be 
provided with a handle, as when the breeze is light, a little coaxing 
with the pump-handle, results in the wheel turning, and continuing 
to turn, with a comparatively gentle breeze, making further w^ork- 
iug of the handle unnecessary. 

156. Etfineur //. — A 12-foot mill develops 2^ horse-power 
with average wind wind blowing about 16 miles per hour). 

157. Em f/ojf.— The tower should be erected about 15 ft. 
higher than the surrounding trees and buildings. After the tower 
has been erected the four anchor-posts which form the base of the 
tower should be protected with masonry work, that the tower which 
should be set plumb may always remain so. Even rat-holes 
tunnelled underneath the anchor-posts on one side, will make the 
tow’er lean on that side. 

158. Price, — Steel wind-mills constructed by Messrs. S. 
Freeman & Sons, B. 21, Produce Exchange, New York City, 
U. S. A., are priced thus : — 

8-ft. wheel (galvanized) ... 42 J dollars (x Bs. 3) 

12-ft. „ ( „ ) 100 

Galvanized steel tower for 8-ft. mill, 40 ft. high ... 68^ „ 

Ditto 80 ft. „ ... 150 ,, 

Ditto for 12-ft. mill 40 ft. „ ... 87J „ 

Ditto 80 ft. „ ... 210 

Attachments for power-mills for feed-grinder, etc., are also sup- 
plied by the aeromotor companies. The actual cost of erecting the 
aeromotor at the Sihpnr Experimental Farm (which has an 8-ft. 
wheel and 40-ft. tower) was about Rs. 1^00. 

M, HA 
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159. Aeromotors with sails moving in the horizontal plane 
have been also invented. Rollason's horizontal wind-motor has 
been actually utilized in working a complete plant of fifty 16- 
candle-power incandescent lamps, from which it is easy to judge 
of its capacity for motive power. Messrs. Rollason calculate 
that with a wind of 16 miles per hour, an 8-ft. motor- wheel 
(horizontal) generates ^ horse-power ; a 10-ft. wheel 1 horse- 
power, a 15-ft. wheel 2J, and a 20-ft. wheel 5 horse-power. A 
Freeman’s 16-ft. vertical wheel (which is a power-mill), generates 5 
horse-power under the same conditions as a 20-ft. horizontal 
wheel of Messrs. Rollason’s. With stronger winds up to 8 horse- 
])Ower is developed. So this represents the maximum capacity of 
wind-mills under ordinary conditions. When a storm is blowing, 
the mill should not be geared at all for work, — the vane being 
disattached from the wheel by pushing the brake up. The vane 
and the wdieel will then both be in the same direction as the wind, 
and little resistance will be offered by either. 

160. JVdfrr-potver , — 111 utilising water-power initial expen- 
diture is the only item worth considering. There is no loss ol’ time 
in utilising wind- and water-power as there is in using steam- 
power, and there is no expenditure on account of coal and cartage 
of water. If there is a constant flow of water, it is a more reli- 
able and efiicient motor than wind. A high elevation or a pre- 
cipitate fall is not necessary if the current is sufficiently strong. 
The current, that is, the speed of water, maj be measured very 
simply. ]\IeasurL- a distance of, say, 20 yards, along the 
centre of the stream or channel intended to be utilized, and let a 
bit of cork, or any kind of light float be allowed to pass along 
this distance of 20 yards. This gives the velocity of the water 
at the middle of the channel. At the sides and at the bottom, 
the velocity is less. If the bottom and the sides of the channel are 
made of bricks, 17 per cent of the velocity ascertained in the 
above manner, should be taken off ; if the sides and bottom are of 
earth 29 per cent should be taken off, and if they are stony irre- 
gular and rough, 36 per cent should be taken off, in estimating the 
average velocity of a stream. Then by multiplying the section of 
the stream utilized by the reduced velocity, one gets the quantity of 
water expressed in the terms of so many cubic feet per minute. 

161. Kffic-N'nc ((. — The effective horse-power of the principal 
forms of water-motors are : — 


For ordinary Undershot wlieels 
For ordinary Breast-wheels 
For ordinary Overshot wheels 
For Turbines 

For new-fashioned wheels and turbines 


Of the theoretical horse-power, 
35 per cent. 
55 ” 

68 

70 

76 to 80 per cent. 
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162, The effective power varies according to the ingenuity 
of construction and erection, which minimises friction. 
Properly constructed, a breast- and over shot-wheel and a 
turbine may have a 75 per cent efficiency. On the 75 per cent 
basis, it has been ascertained that the height of the fall in 


feet multiplied by the number of cubic feet of water per 
minute, and divided by 706 gives the actual horse-power. So, 

horse-jwer X706 ^ No. of cobie ft. of water required 

Height ot the tall in tect ^ 


per minute ; and 

height of fall in 
undershot wheel 


horse-power x 706 

quantity of water in cubic feet per minute” 
feet required to produce the horse-power. The 
though less efficient is more suitable for level 


countries like Lower Bengal. If the floats are made curved with 
their concavity backwards, increased efficiency will be obtained 
to that which is obtained from flat vanes. The race or channel 
should be short in the case of all the wheels, though the tank or 
reservoir of water should be as large as possible, that the current 
mny be^ even and uninterrupted. If the stream is constant a re- 
servoir is not required, but a 
burnt clay-pipe on a masonry 
channel or race, increases the 
efficiency of a wffieel. When a 
water- wheel is drowned, 
when the tail is not sufficiently 
low to allow the water to run 
off freely, its efficiency is 
reduced by about one-fonrth. 

The breast-wheel should have ____ _ 

buckets in.teml of floats that p-jo 9._The Overshot Water-wheel. 
by means oi the weight of the 



water in the buckets the wheel may go down more readily, the 
buckets discharging their contents while going down. Thus 
constructed the breast- wheel may be of the same efficiency as 
the overshot-wheel which receives the impulse earlier. But the 
bucket arrangement still further improves the efficiency of the 
overshot-wheel. Fig. 9 represents in section an overshot-wheel 
with the bucket aiTangement. Fig. 10 represents a breast-wheel 
with the ordinary kind of float, while Fig. 11 represents an 
undershot-wheel with curved floats. The lower portion of the 
wheels should be encased in brickwork in each case, the axle of 


the wheel resting on this brickwork whence the power is transmit- 
ted to the various machinery worked in the barn. The diameter 
of the overshot-wheel should be a little less and that of the 
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Iireast-wlieel riomewliai greater than the height of the fall of the 
water. 


Fig. 10. liiE Breast-wheel. Fig. 11. — The Undershot-wheel. 

163. The (Fig. 12) is a more complicated machine 

than the ordinary water-wheels, and not being capable of repair 
m villages it is not so suited for agricultural rerjnirements, thouo-h 
it will prove far more useful where it can be introduced. It^is 
not necessary to have a very great fall of water to work a turbine, 

and the wheel oc- 
cupies very little 
space. As it can be 
run with high speed 
it is better adapted 
for driving machi- 
nery of different 
kinds. The water 
is received at the 
supply pipe (A),. 

whence it is directed 
by curved guide- 
blades to the vanes- 
ot the wheel which 
revolves on a pivot. 
There is a screw 
arrangement at (C) 
for raising this 
Fig. 12.— The Turbine. wheel 

the bottom of a shaft (B) which communicates the^powefl;o'^the 
machinery employed. The wheel and the guide-plates are covered 
by a cast-iron case or shell, and the wheel is kept in an exactly hori- 
zontal position by a special cover (D). The guide-blades are also 
ngidly kept m position by bell-cranks and coupling rods (E.E.E ) 
water having expended its force acting on the vanes at 
dittereni points, passes out of the centre both above and below 
I he turbine may be placed close to an opening at the bottom of a 
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tank or reservoir of water, or the water may be led by a pipe into 
the turbine, which may be placed in the barn instead of at the 
foot of the tank. The velocity of the wheel depends upon the 
height of the fall. But even with a small fall, the water has to 
squeeze its way in different directions between the guide-plates 
until it reaches the vanes of the wheel which it has to move before 
it can escape at the centre of the wheel above and below. In the 
figure the wheel inside the case is barely visible to the right of 
D, but the guide-plates are entirely hid from view. 

164. The advantages of water-power over other forms of 
mechanical power are : (1) its constancy, (2) its inexpensiveness, 
and (3) its simplicity. Water-wheels and tnrbines do not require 
skill to drive them and they do not readil}" get out of order. 
(4) There is also less danger in using this mechanical power than 
any other. A hurricane may bring down the wheel of an aero- 
motor ; steam may burst the boiler, and the fuel may burn the 
fire-box. Men and animals also do many kinds of damage, and 
where their work can be wholly or partially replaced by the 
mechanical powers, work goes on more smoothly. The importance 
of having a farm near a flowing stream of water can never be 
overstated. Water-power is more readily available in hilly dis- 
tricts where differences of water-level within short distances are 
of frequent occurrence. 

165. Sh — Steam-engines which are enqdoyed 

in farming in highly civilised countries, are of three descriptions, 
viz., Stationary, Portable and Traction. Multi-tiibnlar boilers are 
now in general use. Ordinarily 2^ to 3 lb. of coal are consumed 
per H. P. per hour. Low-power stationary engines are useful 
in farms for dairy purposes, for steaming food, pulping and 
grinding and working the centrifugal cream separator. Steam 
is most essential for keeping daiiy-utensils clean and free from 
germs. Portable engines are in more common use for ordinary 
farming. These are let out to farmers, who use them for thrash- 
ing and winnowing their corn. The portable engines in general 
use are of 8 H. P. Traction engines, which are more powerful 
still, are used for ploughiug, etc. They are not yet popular even 
in England, and we need make no further mention of them here. 

166. Gas-Eiu fines and Oil-Engines are worked on the same 
principle. In each case explosion results in the generation of 
gases which under ordinary atmospheric pressure occupy more 
space than the substance which exploded did before explosion. 
By keeping these gases controlled within a cylinder and prevent- 
ing their expansion, pressure is generated on the walls of the 

. cylinder. A piston inserted inside this cylinder moves exactly 
in the same waj" as the piston of a steam-engine cylinder by force 
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of the stt-ani. Explosion of coal-gas is a well-known phenomenon. 
In the case of oil-engines an explosive oil, such as Kerosine, i& 
used. The oil is vapoured and ignited in the presence of air which 
is introduced into the vapouring chamber at the commencement 
of each strok<‘ of the piston, — this resulting in explosion. As^ oil 
is far more conveniently carried and stored than coal, oil-engines 
are getting very popular for use in farms which are usually situated 
in outlying districts where cartage comes expensive. The actual 
expense is also less. In terms of coal, an oil-engine consumes an 
equivalent of less than lb. per H. P. per hour against 2^ lb. 
consumed by ordinary steam-engines. About y^th of a g^J^Hon of 
oil per H. P. per hour is required to work an oil-engine. The 
plant for generation of gas from coal is also expensive, and oil- 
engines are therefore more economical than gas-engines. Oil- and 
gas-engines require less skill in management, and they may be set 
in motion at less time, but they are, on the other hand, more liable 
to get out of order, having more little parts where soot may lodge, 
etc, Where sudden but temporary suspension of work causes 
great inconvenience, c.//., in electric lighting, steam-engines are 
found more satisfactory than oil- or gas-engines, but in farm opera- 
tions such occasional stoppage causes no particular inconvenience^ 
The boiler and the fire-box of a steam-engine are expensive to renew 
from time to time as they have to be. Less water also is needed 
for working gas- and oil-engines, as the water is required only for 
cooling the cylinders. Ga«- and oil-engines are particularly suit- 
able for intermittent work. In working steam-engines time is 
taken up in getting up steam, and if this has to be done two or 
three times a day there is w’aste of resources. Steam-engines are, 
however, very useful where the use of steam for heating, cooking, 
clearing and sterilising is of primary consideration, as in a dairy- 
farm or a fruit-farm, where jam and jelly are made on the premises. 
Except for such special purposes, a portable oil-engine is to be 
preferred to a steam-engine for farm use, where the owner has the 
means of introducing such forms of power. 

167. Oil-E 111 fines (ind Cent lirniiidFainjis for luell-irrigation , — 
Professor A. (Jhatfcerton of the Madras School of Art has been 
the great exponent of irrigation from wells with oil-engines. In 
Southern India there are many raiyats who can aflPord to have 
large wells fitted with pumps and oil-engines at a cost of Rs. 4,000 
or Rs. 5,000, but in Bengal such raiyats may be said to he non- 
existent. For ordinary crops also, the outlay for wells and oil- 
engines cannot be recommended. The Revd. A. Andrew of 
Ohingleput, a prominent supporter of Mr. Chatterton’s views, says: 
'‘The average value of crops per acre in the raiyatwari villages of 
the Presidency, excluding Malabar and South Canara, is only 
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Rs. 30 for rice, Rs. lOJ for Ragi, Rs. 10 for Oholuiii, and Rs. 0 
for Cuinbu. The average for all food-grains is only Rs. 15 per 
acre, for oil-seeds it is Rs, 22. The average for garden-produce is 
very much higher and more profitable. Chillier bring in on an aver- 
age Rs. 100 ; turmeric, Rs. 250 ; sugarcane, Rs. 200, and tobacco, 
Rs. 100. It is evident, therefore, that it will nob pay to use an 
engine and pump to raise water for the cultix'ation of food- 
grains, but it is quite different with regard to the cultivation of the 
more valuable crops. With them there is a very much greater 
margin left for meeting the larger expenditure of running a 
pump.” (p. 34 of Indian Problems.) Even with reference to 
the more valuable crops (which occupy an insignificant area) 
Madras people are not convinced from Mr. Chatterton’s experi- 
ments, that oil-engines and pumps would ever be able to replace 
the single Diot. Experienced planters in the Madras Presidency 
prefer Worthington’s Pumps worked by highly efficient steam- 
engines to centrifugal pumps and oil-engines advocated by Mr. 
Chatterton. The maximum result attained at Mr. Andrew’s farm 
with a well 24 ft. wide at the mouth and 23 ft. deep, with a 
smaller well 15 ft. wide at the mouth and 7 ft. deep, at the bottom 
of the larger well (which is 23 ft. deep), was that a 34 h. p. oil- 
engine and a 3-inch centrifugal pump, were able to pump out at 
different seasons from 67,000 to 100,000 gallons of water per day, 
at a cost of Rs. 46 to Rs. 60 per month. Twenty acres of land can be 
kept irrigated with this arrangement, but the initial cost of having 
this arrangement (which is not mentioned by Mr, Andrew) would 
be prohibitive for the Bengal rai^aU The subject of introduction 
of oil-engines among cultivators cannot be regarded as solved. 

168. ElHfilvitfj . — This power is cheaper per unit than either 
horse, steam or any of the other forms of power we have been 
speaking of. The use of electricity in agriculture is, on the whole, 
still in an experimental stage. Electric lights are used for stimu- 
lating the germinauion and growth of plants. The use of electri- 
city on a large scale for driving thrashing machines, chaff-cutters, 
kibblers, etc., and even for ploughing, has been inaugurated by an 
association of farmers in Bavaria. The current which has a pres- 
sure of 5,000 volts, is generated partly by water-power and partly by 
steam-power, at a distance of seven miles from the district 
in which it is utilized. In France also, waier-power is utilized 
by means of turbines in generating electricity from dynamos 
attached to the turbines. Electric cables carried along from 
tree to tree supply power to homesteads wdiere it is utilized 
either for tillage or for barn-door operations. Electricity 
has been most successfully employed for ordinary agricultural 
work in M. Plat’s Estate at Bnguibaud in the province of 
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Tarn, and developments in Baropeaii agriculture are likely 

ttt l)e inain.]y in the electrical department. But the subject is 
and remote for detailed consideration in this country, 
ye|-,‘'*1md we mention it here simply for giving the subject 
of motive powers a semblance of complete treatment. One point 
should be, however, borne in mind, that an Indian capitalist 
going in for farming should first look to a running stream of 
water for his ultimate motive power, whatever shape the motive 
power may take, in course of time. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Ploughs and Ploughing. 

[Indian ploughs of various sizes and efficiency ; Defects of Indian ploughs , Deep- 
ploughing with cheap irnplemcntb ; Improved ploughs ; Principles of improve- 
ment ; European ploughs (swing-and wheel-pl-niylis, inultpile-plonalis, 'Lvdiiig 
ploughs, paring ploughs, subsoil-plough, iloiihle-Uitmld boaid-pldiigli, piilvL‘i‘i'<- 
ing plough, one-way idough, sulky plough) ; Diaught, swingle and yolce ; Tiu! 
pnlato-digger, stoain-ploughs ; Judging of ploughing; Engli'sli '^ysfem <.f 
ploughing; Galculntinii of area that may be ploii'.died in .hil- day, ENpui 
opinions regarding possibility of improving the Indian ploiieli.l 

The Indian plough, consisting of a tongue of wood fitted 
with an iron tooth, a stilt for holding and a pole for attachment 
of bullocks, ordinarily works the soil to a depth of only 3 to 5 
inches. This primitive implement, however, varies very much in 
weight, size and form, and some are very much more effective than 
others. The Rungpur and Jalpaiguri ploughs, which are least 
efficient, scratch only about 2 inches of the soil, while the heavy 
Bundelkhand plough, weighing nearly 3^ mauiids, stirs the soil 
to a depth of 9 inches or a foot. This latter implement is 
worked by 3 pairs of oxen and 9 men, and cultivators club 
together to use one another’s bullocks in their fields. The 
Bihar ])loughs generally are heavier and more effective than 
the Bengal ploughs, and they work the soil to a depth of 5'^ 
The Cuttack and Noakhali ploughs are very heavy and the 
two sides of their body are shaped like two mould-boards, which 
give them the appearance of ridging ploughs. The ploughs 
of Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar and Meerut districts are shod with 
a horseshoe-shaped iron round the edge of the tongue and instead 
of a small iron tooth, are fitted with a long pointed bar of iron 
which projects out behind the heel, and which can be forced 
forward as it gets worn out. The ‘share’ of the Gujarat plough 
is arrow-shaped and it is fixed on a wooden sole. This share 
also .can be pushed forward as it gets worn out. But the forms 
of the Indian plough in each province are numerous and in each 
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locality the local plough should be chosen at first'^^^preferefic^ 
to others, as the peculiarity of the local conditions1^l^pVQl^?J^ 
determined the local form. Chaiioo may be thougSp^^iia^r 
sufficient experience has been gained of the local plough 

170. The defects of natirc ploiKjh are, first, that it has no 
mould-board, and it cannot in consequence invert the soil ; secondly, 
that it niakes V-shaped furrows leaving ridges of unploughed 
land between, and thirdly, there is waste of power due to 
rudeness of construction. As a rule also, the native plough 
stirs the soil to a very slight depth and works only a biglia a 
day in place of 3 bighas or more which can be worked with 
ordinary English ploughs. But this is more the fault of tlie 
animals than the plough. Where, as in Gujarat and ISTellore, 
large sized cattle are used, the native plough is able to get 
over an acre a day. English or American ploughs make deeper rec- 
tangular furrows of wider width, and the u[)turned soil getting- 
inverted, the gr?ss and weeds get covered up in the process of 
ploughing. As a rule, European and American ploughs are 
too heavy and too expensive for India. But a Swedish plough is 
habitually used in pi’eference to all others in the iSTagpur and 
Saidapet Experimental Farms, and at Sib pur are used a ridging 
plough and a turn-vvroht-plough with a pair of ordinary bullocks. 
The bullocks of the C. P. and Madras being very much superior to 
Bengal bullocks the use of the Swedish plough is not considered 
objectionable. For heavy soils the ISwedish plough is unsuitable 
especiall}^ for Bengal bullocks, but for light soils it can be tried 
with success where a better class of bullocks is available. The 
European double-mould-board-plough or ridging plough can be 
worked with success on ploughed felds even by Bengal bullocks. 
There is some advantage in using this plough especially on heavy 
soils, v/here sowing is to be done on ridges for rainy season crops, 
or in furrows for the dry season, or where subsequent earthing is 
done, as in the case of potatoes, ground-nuts, sugarcane and 
mulberry. The ridges can be split and the earth thrown on the 
furrows when required, for covering seed-potatoes, sugarcane- 
cuttings, etc., or in the subsequent earthings. 

171. Veep ploughing is done with the ordinary native plough 
as also with superior ploughs, by one plough being passed behind 
another in the same furrow. Deep ploughing with cheap 
appliances can be done in another way also. The loose soil stirred 
by the first ploughing can be gathered in the dry season in^two 
rows separated by 8 or 9 ft. by passing a heavy A- shaped wedge 
of.wood, which may be called the Meagher Drngger (Fig. 13), 
through the ploughed-up field. The driver sits on one of the cross- 
pieces and puts his legs against the other cro'>s-piece when he is 
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driviug the Ijiiliucks along. The interval can be ploughed 
atterwuids and the loose soil lieaped up on the sides then spread 
over, ihib inet-hod o£ ploughing in two layers may be utilized 
with great advantage in introducing sewage-farming. The sewage- 
cart may be emptied in a very thin layer 
in the interval before the loose earth on the 
sides is spread over it. The deodorising effect- 
ed is nearly complete. About 2 or 3 months 
after the spreading of the sewage, it’ it is 
done between March and June, the land will 
be found perfectl}^ inoffensive. The addition 
of a little lime makes the operation still 
more harmless. Colonel Meagher of the 
Allahabad Farm has introduced a similar 
system of sewage-farming to what is here 
described. 

172. Of the Improved plou<jhs^ the plough recently invented 
by Babu Ihije^hwar Das Gupta, of the Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Agricultural Department, may be mentioned as on the whole the 
rtujjat's ideal of an Indian plough. It has a mould-board of 
wood shaped in the body of the plough, which is otherwise a 
native-plough with a wrought-iron tongue driven into it in place 
of a share. It works as well at least as the Sibpur plough, though 
it costs only Rs. 4 in making, and it can be made in any country- 
place. The Meston plough of the U. P. Agricultural Department is 
another Rs. 4 plough, which is in some request among cultivators. 
It is light and very easy to work. It has a mould-board and its 
depth is easily adjustable. It is useless for heavy soils, as the 
cast-iron share breaks readily on such soils. The Watt’s plough, 
also an U. P, Agricultural Department plough, is stronger and 
more efficient, but its price is Rs. 7. The Sibpur plough is rather 
too heavy for ordinary Bengal bullocks, and its price is Rs. 7-8. 
Both Watt’s plough and the Sibpur plough can be used for plough- 
ing heavy soils. The Sibpur plough is no better than the 
Watts plough, and its construction has been suspended by 
Government, Jessop and Co.’s "^Hindustani Plough/ Seeley’s 
SS. S. Plough,’ the ' Kaiser Plough ’ and the ‘ Baldeo Plough’ 
of the U. P. Agricultural Department, are other improved 
ploughs that may be mentioned here. The Baldeo plough, which 
has also a mould-board like the other improved ploughs, has been 
actually sold for Rs. 3 each, but it is too light and inefficient, 
and it is altogether unsuitable for heavy classes of soil. The 
Sibpur plough or the Watt’s plough does a little over oiie-third of 
an acre a day (8 hours) at the first ploughing and a little over 
i an acre a day at the subsequent ploughings. The bullocks 



Fig. 13.— Meagiif^r 
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slaould be at least high class Bengal bullocks. If tbe share of 
this plough is made an inch narrower and tbe mould-board a 
little larger and of less abrupt curve, it would answer for ordinary 
Bengal bullocks. On 
the whole, it may be 
said, that none of the 
so-called ‘‘ improved 
ploughs ” answer to all 
the requirements of 
lightness, cheapness 
and efficiency which 
the mijfat looks for. 

1713. The “ improv- 
ed ploughs ” not being 
provided with a double 
stilt, the steering of the bullocks can be done by the same man 
who holds down the plough. The Meston plough is so nicely 
balanced that it needs little 
eflfort on the part of the 
ploughman to hold it down, 
but, as already said, it is 
unsuitable for heavy soils. 

In Agricultural shows 
.where the trial takes place 
on light soil^ the Meston 
plough attracts the greatest 
attention and it commands 
some sale also among culti- 1^* — Kectangulab Eurbow-Slice. 

vators. The Das Gupta 

plough, which is of ruder construction, is stronger and more 
efficient even on heavy soils. 

174. Principles of iin- s 
proi'emeiit . — ^As there i 
no doubt we have not 
come to the limit of im- 
provement in the manu- 
facture of ploughs on 
rational principles for 
Indian raigats, it is neces- 
sary to have a clear idea 
of the principles on 
which the construction of Fig. 16 — Trapezoidal Fubrow-Slices. 
European or American 

ploughs is based, and of the character of the chief forms of these 
ploughs and the methods of using them. 
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(1) The farrovv-sliceri lifted by these ploughs are commonly 
‘rectangular in section (Fig. 15), but they are sometimes parallelo- 
grammatic and sometimes crested or trapezoidal (Fig. 16). The 
rectangular furrow is the best and ploughs that turn up rectangular 
furrow-slices are the best, other things being equal. (2) The 
furrow-slices should be laid evenly at an angle of about 15° to the 
horizontal. (3) The depth to width should be as 7 : 10 (7 inches 
being the usual depth and 10 inches the u.'^ual width of a furrow 
made by an English plough). The objects of these angles and 
proportions are to expose the greatest surface to the action of 
air and to allow the harrow passing through the crests to form a 
proper tilth and seed-bed. When the width is too great for the 
depth, the furrow-slices lie flat and the harrow has not the same 
effect. If the depth is too great for the width the furrow-slices 
stand on edge and show a tendency to fall back (1) There 
ought to be a coulter to give the vertical cut that the furrow-slice 
may turn over clean. (5) The mould-board should so gently 
curve backwards that it may not offer too great a resistance to the 
soil. 


175. Enrojtean ploiajlts . — The common forms in use in 
Europe and America are : (1) the Swing-Plough, (2) the Wheel- 
Plough, (3) the Double-Furrow-Plough, (4) the Three-Furrow- 
Plough, (5) the Paring-Plough, (G) the Subsoil-Plough, (7) the 
Subsoil-stirrer or Subsoiler, (8) the Ridging or Double-mould- 
board-Piough, (i)) the Pulverising-Plough, (10) the One-way- 
Plough, including the Turn-wrest or Turn-wrist Plough, and the 
Balance-Plough, (11) the Sulky Plough, (12) the Potato Digging 
Plough, and (13) the Steam-Ploughs. We will now shortly go 
through these that one may judge for himself whether any of 

these or any portions of 
these can be introduced 
with success in this 
country. As the wheel- 
plough is practically a 
swing-plough with wheels 
put on, the same figure 
Fig. 17.~The Wheel-Plough. (Fig. 17) will answer 

for illustrating both the 

plouglis. 

176. The Swhuhphnuili consists of the following parts : ( 1 ) 
The Body (A), or frame to which other parts are fixed. (2) The 
Sole, Bottom, Slav, or Plough-ground is the part to which the 
share or cutting part of the plough is attached, (3) the Share or 
Sock (C) which is often made of wrought-iron, when it can be 
relaved when damaged. For shallow stony soils shares are made 
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more pointed and slightly bent downwards. It is usually fixed at 
an angle of 7° from the ground to prevent its yielding. For soft 
or clay-soils the shares are made wider. ?Shares are sold 
separately for lOJ. or a ^hilling each. Cast-iron shares are more 
common and they are harder. (4) The Heel (H) is the posterior 
part of the sole which the ploughman uses as his fulcrum in 
turning or raising the plough. (5^ The Beam (B.B.) is the front 
portion of the plough between the Body and the Bridle. (6) The 
Head (T) is the front end of the Beam to which the Bridie (L) is 
fixed. (7) Bridle or Hake (L) by which the de[)th of the furrow 
is regulated in the swing-plough. (8) The Coulter (II) or knife 
which is fixed to the beam and which gives the ])erpendicular cut 
to a furrow-slice, slants slightly forwards. It can be easily 
removed like the share for sharpening or relaying or replacing. 
For stony soils, coulters like shares are made of wrought-iron or 
steel, but they are ordinarily made of hard cast-iron (chilled iron). 
The coulter-blade is 2^ to wfide, and fixed at an angle of 65® to 
the share in wet weather, but at a smaller angle and more forward 
in the dry w’eather. Using the plougli on fallow ground tjie 
coulter should point a little behind the point of the share. The 
coulter has usually a hole in it flom which suspends a chain and a, 
small iron ball which presses down long grass or dung as 
the furrow is turned, so that the>e may be better covered. A 
sharp revolving disc-coulter is used on grass-land or level lawns 
where there are no stones. (9) The stilts (SS) terminating in 
wooden handles to hold by with both hands. (10) The Mould- 
board (M) is joined on to the right of the body behind tlie 
shoulder of the share and it is so modelled, that it turns over the 
soil clean. The mould-board is kept smooth and clean, and not 
loaded with earth, wFich would give obstruction in working, and 
thus add to the draught. (11) The Clieek-plate is just below the 
land-side of the body, i.e,, opposite the mould-board, and it slides^ 
against the unploughed land. In the figure this part of the 
plough is not visible. The iveigld of a sirin</-ploNr/Ji is 3 to 34 
maunds and it costs in England 4 to 5 guineas. 

177. The WlieA-pJoinih resembles the swing-plough, but it has 
two wheels (W & W) attached to the beam (B) by means of two^ 
sliding bars or uprights coming down from the beam. One of the 
wheels (W), called the furrow-wheel, marches along the bottom of 
the furrow and the other (the smaller one), called the land-wheel 
(W), along the unploughed land to keep the plough in position. 
The lower end of the larger wheel should be adjusted at the same 
level with the sole. If one wants to make the furrow an inch 
deeper than one has been getting, one raises the land-wheel 
the small wheel) an inch, and if one wants to make the furrow aa 
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inch shallower he the small wheel an inch down. In the case 
of the swing-ploagh the experienced ploughman adjusts the depth 
by raising or lowering the bridle. The beam in the ease of the 
whoel-piough is a little curved towards the furrow side, and the 
line ot draught is a little higher than in the case of the swing- 
plough as the depth is automatically adjusted by the difference 
between the diameters of the two wheel>. There is usually a 
■second coulter called the skim-conlter in front of the ordinary 
coulter which skims dung, etc., and “^pread^ them out. The wheel- 
plough, though heavier in weight and costlier (about £6 to £8 being 
the price in England), is lighter in draught and it is easier for the 
man also to work it. Shallow ])loughing can be done more (aisily 
with the whed-ploLigh, which regulain^ depth'5 to a nicety, than 
with the swing-[)l(jugh. The '^wing-[dough re(piires to be handled 
by expert ploughmen. But there is waste of time in adjusting 
the depth in the case of tin* wheel-})1ough. In the hands of a 
good ploughman the '.v,iug-})lough works at different depths with 
sufficient evenness for all practical purposes. Then the wheels 
get clogged in wet weather ; and for steep and rough (i.e., stony) 
soils, the wheel-plough is unsuitable. The cost of a wheel-plougli 
is aho ]>rohibitive for our culti\%tors, though where the land is 
suitable and where the workmen are not clever, the wheel-plough 
comes cheap in the long run. Besides, the wheels with the axle- 
bars and uprights may be taken off and the plough used as an 
ordinary swing-plough A swing-plough of very mucli simpler 
c(;n-truction but containing all the essential parts, z.^., the share, 
mould-hoard, coulter and an adjustable bridle, ought to be introduc- 
ed into this country. The advantage of wheel-plough over swing- 
plough ill traction is 10 to 15 per cent. In the swing- plough 
the share and the coulter absorb 44 percent, of the friction or 
resistance; the sole, 15 per cent; the cheek-plate, 35 per cent ; and 
the mould-board, 6 per cent. The directions of resistance are in 
three planes : (1) the perpendicular resistance which passes through 
the plough nearer the land than the furrow side ; (2) the hori- 
zontal resistance which is along the sole-plate, and (3) the curved 
resistance which follows the course of the outer surface of the 
mould-board. 

178. — The weight of the plough in the case of 

European and American ploughs contributes from 34 to 50 per 
cent of its draught. Ihe shape ot the mould-board also affects 
the draught considerably, but the depth and width of the furrow 
and the nature of the soil chiefly influence the draught. A lono- 
and gradually curved mould-board offers the least resistance, a 
point which is generally overlooked in the construction of im- 
proved ploughs for India. Dry clay-soil offers very strong 
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resistance, if the luould-board is not of the right shape. The 
draught of ploughs, harrows and other implements is measured 
by the dynamometer which is only a spring-balance of a special 
construction. The draught of Madras })loughs has been found to 
vary from 280 to 390 lbs. Some experiments conducted at the 
Cawnpore Farm showed that draught of ploughs for up-country 
bullocks should not exceed 126 lbs. Madras bullocks are very 
much superior to up-country bullocks, and these latter are some- 
what better than Bengal bullocks. The draught of a plough in 
Bengal should not exceed 100 lbs The draught on fallow-land is 
considerably higher than that on tilth, and it is therefore easy with 
a country or an improved plough to plough half an acre a day 
when ploughing for the second or third time, though it is difficult 
to do one-third of an acre at the first ])louohing With a wheel- 
er swing-plough and even with JSouth Indian ploughs as much 
as one acre can be ploughed per diem. With an ordinary ])air 
of Bengal bullocks and with a light draught of 100 lbs., eighr 
hours’ work can be got out of the bullocks. If the draught is 
200 lbs., one pair of bullocks should work for four hours, or two 
pairs for eight hours. 

179. As the draught for ploughs used in Bengal should 
not exceed 100 lbs. and as the dead-weight of a plough 
properly constructed should account for only 31 to 50 per 
cent or say about 40 per cent of the draught, the ordinary 
swing-ploughs or wheel-ploughs, \vhich*are over 300 lbs. in weight, 
are clearly unsuitable for use in this country, though a strong 
pair of bullocks can work the plough fo]' a few days or only for 
a few hours at a show-yard, to apparent satisfaction. But b-y 
adding to the number of animals or giving them work for a 
shorter time, implements with heavy draught can be used. 

180. Simngles and Yohes . — A plough or any other culti- 
vating implement is attached in Eiiro[)ean countries to horses 
or bullocks by means of a Swingle or Whi[)ple-tree or trees, and 
ropes or chains. The yoke to which the further ends of the 
chains or ropes are attached may be only a single piece of wood 
going across the necks of the animals, or the traction at the 
hump may be lightened by having anotlier piece of wood for the 
chest with cross-pieces to keep the two in position. The chain 
or rope to which the Whipple-tree is attached is called the 
draught-rope. The yokes are made of wood of the aerial i^oots ot 
Bar-tree or other light and strong wood having curved notches 
for the necks of the animals. Yokes furnished with breast-beams 
(Fig. 18) are used in some provinces. These distribute the 
resistance to a greater surface and thus lessen the occurrence of 
yoke-galls. The Bengal method of yoking on two sides of a long 
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pole ri i; id ly iithiebeJ to the plough has the advantage of simpli- 
city and cheapness. It does a'svay with the necessity of I'eins 
also, hullocks being guided by a touch or tuist of the tail with one 
hand, while the 'tingle stilt is held by tlie ploughman by the other. 



Fig. a. 18. — Yoke 

Wri’IL laiEA&T-liKAlM AND 
CROSS-PIECE^. 



Fig 20. — Swingle t-or 

TWO ANIMALS 



Fig. 22. — Swingle 
POR four animals. 




Fh’. 21. — Swingle for 

THREE ANIMALS. 



Fig. 23.— Swingle for 

THREE ANIMALS. 

(Another pattern.) 


The improved ploughs recognise the advantage of this simplicity 
and chea[)iies>. Figs. 19, 20, 21 and 22 illustrate the method of 
attachment of one, two, three and four animals respectively to an 
im])lemeiit. Fig. 23 illustrates another method of attachino; three 
animals. 

181. Muitijtle-ploualis , — Two furrows are . turned simul- 
taneously with a two-furrow plough instead of one. The 
draught is therefore much greater, and three horses are 
required to drive this plough. Having a wider bottom it does as 
even and steady work on level soils free from stones as the 
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vvbeel-plongli. There are no side-plates or sole in this plough, 
and it does not thei.’idore form pans. For preparing seed-bed 
on ploughed land, two horses can easily manage this plough. 
It does twice as much work as the wheel or swing plough. 
The three-furrow plough turns three furrow-slices at the same 
time, each 9 inches 
wide, and it can plough 
3 or 4 acres of land per 
day, if the soil is 
light. Having a wide 
bottom, the draught is 
very heavy, and 4 horses 
are required for drawing 
it. The price of the 
double-furrow plough is 
£7 to £10, and of a 
three-furrow plough, as 
much as 12 guineas. 

These ploughs are alto- 
gether unsuitable for 
Indian needs. 

182. With reference 
to multiple-ploughs, how- 
ever, may be mentioned 
the seeding plough of 
Messrs. Hornsby & Sons, 

Grantham (England) . 

This implement can be 
used either with or with- 
out the seed-box. With- 
out the seed-box (Fig. 24) 
it may be used for simple 
ploughing (3 inches or 4 
inches deep only), or for 
covering the seed after it 
has been broad-casted. 

It can be regulated to 
any depth up to 4 inches 24 . — Multiple-PlouctH. 

and in width to 6-^ inches 

for each furrow. It is well within the power of a pair of light horses 
to do the work, as it is carried on three wheels- Best chilled iron is 
used for the shares, and all the wearing parts are easily renewable. 
Equipped with the seed-box (Fig. 25), it sows the seed directly 
into the furrow efficiently, covering it at the same ^ time. The 
quantity of seed sown per acre is controlled to a nicety by the 

M, HA 8 ' 
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simple moArment of an indicating Icvro’. The I'our-hirrow 
impi’OA’ed se«-(linL; plough* with --ecd-box and eondnctor^ complete 
is ])rK‘ed at £7. Tlii'- plough, used, not for the first ploaghing 
but for o[)eraiions, and .specially for sowing, Tna\^ h:A< 

a very important future before it, if capitali.sts go in more 
largely for agriculture in this country, 

J83. The jhnniif plouyh. 
— The paring plough an 
'■i-iliiary wlieel-plougb fit- 
tf-il with a share I’l" broad. 
It m used for doing A^ery 
work, and the 
heels are ad justed so as 
to turn up slices 1" or T 
d'M‘p. The Deccan Bakhar 
ff’ig. 26) can be used as a 
paring ])longh, either for 
stiHe-bnrning sods or pre- 
paring a seed-bed onploiigli- 
ed-up land which is fairly 
dry. The Bakhar does not 
wovk in wet clay-land for 
piHpnrini; seed-bed. For 
jdoui;liing wet fallow-land 
2 01 3 inches dee[), for de^- 
t laming weeds, and for pre- 
paring a fine tilth on fairly 
ilry ^oil, the Bakhar is an 
inA’alnable, though inex- 
pensive, implement. The 
knile of the B.akhar is made 
■ibont 2 ft. long, and with a 
pair of strong bullocks one 
can prepare 2 to 3 acres of 
land for tilth, and at the 
same time destroy the 
weeds. 

Big. 25 — Seeding Plough. . 'Ihe S 2 /.bsoil plouc/Ji 

IS like an ordinary single- 
fuvrow-plough, but of stronger construction, having a deep body 
and a large mould-board. It is used behind an ordinary swing — 
or wheel-plough along the same furrow, and it turns up the subsoil. 
It is used only where the s;tibsoi] is known to be better than 
the surface soil. Requiring two pair of horses, it is clearly 
unsuitable for Indian use. 
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as the hiiiln i> r:’' to go f^ouii a precipice or get choked 

with thr VI fn which they are aitached to the yoke. It is 

safer in hili-.-^ide ,;kjaohing to take line after line in the lateral 
(lireetinu only, it cro^s-{)loiighing is done at all, the bullocks 
should not be made to plough up-hill, but simply walked up, and 
the down-hill ploughing, if no terraces have been made, should be 
done with the greatest care. Turn-wrest ploughs can be easily 
introduced into India, as the cost would not be proLibiti\'e and it 
is easily driven by a pair of bullocks. At the Sibpur and Baroda 
Experimental Farms this plough has been used on plain fields as a 
substitute for an ordinary plough. 

169. The phnrtfh is used in American prairies. The 

ploughman sits and drives and covers 5 acres a day, 2 furrows 
or 4" deep are turned over at the same time. It is driven on 
light, but strong, wheels almost as fast as a carriage is driven. For 
perfectly level prairie land it is a very useful kind of plough. 

IPU. The i.iifidnHlnf.fiiht phvfijli is fixshioned like an ordinary 
plough ; but it has two shares, one behind the other, both elevated 
]) 0 ^teriorJy and divided or forked. The shares are driven in 
underneath the ridges to turn out potatoes. The Pofato-difi<ji't 
by Story & Son of Jedburgh, Howard, and other makers, is not 
exactly a plough. It consists of a strong framework run on 4 
wheels, the 2 front ones being smaller than the hind ones. A 
broad sharp share passes underneath and lifts the potato-ridges, 
while a set of 8 revolving forks working at right-angles to the 
ridges above the share is worked by the hind wheels. This is put 
on or off gearing at will. It throws as the digger advances all the 
earth and potatoes from ridges on land that has been cleared, 
against a screen which keeps them from spreading far and wide. 
This braises the potatoes to a certain extent, but when a canvas 
screen is used hardly any loss occurs. Potatoes are gathered care- 
fully each time, else they get covered up. When potatoes do get 
covered up, they can be harrowed up again, but constant knocking 
about, especially with harrows, reduces the value of potatoes and 
makes them liable to putrefaction. On light land two horses can 
work the potato-digger, but on heavy soil, three are required. Four 
acres can be dug out in a day. The cost of a potato-digger is £12 to 
£13. On heavy or wet soil it does not work satisfactorily. The 
work done by a jiotato-digger leaves the soil beautifully fine and 
mellow and free from weeds. The remains of the w^eeds and 
potato-haulms can be easily raked off and the land used imme- 
diately afterwards for growing sugarcane, maize, joictn^ ground- 
nut or araliar. The potato-digger can be used also for digging 
out ground-nuts, and yams of diflFerent kinds. The implement is- 
un suitable for the Indian raiyat, but a capitalist going in for 
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^rowiuo potiiloes or groundnuts on a large scale will (ind the 
outlay effecting great :?aving in the cost of hand-picking. Four 
'Strong bullocks must, of course, be employed attached to a proper 
swingle. The Hunter-hoe has been employed with advantage tor 
lifting potatoes at Sibpur, 

191. Sieain ploughs have been found utterly unsuitable for 
dndian surroundings. They have been tried by Mr. Archie Hills 
of Patkabari (Dt. Murshidabad) and by Mr. Armstrong ot Dehra 
Dun, and others. Skilled supervision and the first outlay, cost 
more in India than in England, and the advantage of steam ]>lough 
over horse-plough even in England is only as 10 : 9. lYh^ie 
Englishmen have taken to fanning on a large scale, e.g.^ in the 
Fiji Islands, and where labour is dear and labourers scarce, steam 
ploughs are found of great use. At the first ploughing, the 
furrows are made 12" deep ; at the second ploughing 15", and 
at the third ploughing 18'', and thus the ground is di'=iinteornted in 
a far more thorough manner than is possible with any other plough. 

192. If one were asked to judge a competition in ploughing, 
‘One should mark the following points : — 

(1) Whether the furrow-slices are clean-cut on the land-side 
and the bottom. 

(2) Whether they are laid regularly and compactly one 
■against another at an angle of 45°. 

(3) Whether grass, stubbles and w^eeds are turned in and 
covered. 

(4) Whether the upper edges of the furrow-slices are on 
a level, so that an even seed-bed may be formed by harrowing, 

(5) Whether furrows are straight and finished regularly at 
'the ends. 

(6) Whether the last furrow-slice is properly turned out 
-and about the size of the rest. 

(7) Whether the depth has been regulated according to 
the nature of the soil and the crop to be grown and for the time 
■of the year, 4" to 9^' being the limit for this country. 

(8) Whether the proportion between depth and width of the 
'furrow-slices turned over is as 7 : 10. 

193. To understand the English system of phnnihing, it is 
necessary to compiehend a number of technical terms. Thes^^ are 
(1) Crown, (2) Open-furrow, (3) Gathering, (4) Splitting, and 
(5) Feering. 

(1) The ‘ Crown ’ is the highest line ol* the ridge, running 
up the middle of one unit of a field under tilth, all the furrow 
■slices sloping up towards it. 

(2) The ‘Open-furrow’ is the de[>ression between two ridges, 
■the furrow-slices slanting away from this. 
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(3) ‘ ' is the name niveu to tlie ^y^tein of plough- 

ing in wbioh the horses always turn towards the croun. When 
plonghiiiL; round and round by ‘gatheiing’ goes on in a field 
le.i* }'ear<, the field begins to have a wavy appearance, 

the hollows being ‘open-furrows’ ami the elevated portion-, 

‘ crowns.’ 

(4) SScattering, ’ ‘S})litting’ or "Scaring ’is the name given 
to the system of ploughing in which the horses always turn away 
from the crown. 

(5) ‘Feerin^’ is the marking out of land for the first time 
into sections, or units of tilth, by means of ‘feering poles,’ 
indicating where the futuie ‘crowns’ are to be. Theuidthis 
fixed upon by the foreman or the first ploughman, a wddth of 
either 33 ft. or 66 ft. being cho.seii Narrow width (164 ft. or 
33 ft) invoKing close ridges, is best suited for stifi* cla} -lands 
inclined to be wet and which are benefited by surface-drainage. 
A feering-pole is 84 ft., 4 a perch in length. Four or more 
feering-poles are used when a field is brought under plough for 
the first time or where no ridges and open furrows are ob^eivable 
for some reason (<?.//., after harvesting a green crop), or where the 
old ridges are not to be kept up. In very old fields which have 
been long under plough, lines of the old ‘ open-fur row>’ are followed, 
to replace them by ‘crowns,’ ‘gathering’ being done round and 
round the ‘ open-furrows ’ instead of the crowns- This serves to 
keep the crowns down as low as possible. The two first slices 
are also cut thinner than the rest to keep down the crown. 

194 Method of plofujlibvi. — It is along the future crown* 
that the feering-poles are set up. The line along the poles is 
first ploughed up to get all the land moved, first one way and 
then in the reverse way, so that a double furrow is left at 
the crown and the two slices turned, one, one way, and the other, 
the other way. In setting up the feeriug-poies, half the 
distance desirable between two ridges is measured from the- 
end of the field, and the feering-poles set along this distance. 
The line along the poles is ploughed as described, aud then 
the poles removed to the full distance between two ridges. 
This line along the poles where they are removed, is also 
marked out by the plough as above, and the poles removed to the 
full distance between the ridges again, and the operation repeat- 
ed until the wdiole field Ims been marked out. The ploughing 
is done round and round these lines by gathering. The horses- 
tuim at the headlands, which should be fairly broad, thatno difficulty 
may be experienced by horses in turning at the ends of the fields. 
If headlands are left on all sides these may be ploughed up after- 
wards by driving the plough round and round the field, away from 
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Jie toiices mid not towards them. VVhen feering-pole^ are set tip 
at the full width between ridoes to start with, ploughing is done 
by splitting. With an 8^ ft. staff, 66ft. or 33 ft. may be easily 
me:i^ure(], and an acre being 660 ft. x 66ft., these widths are con- 
venient for making mental calculations as to area. Light soil 
should not be made too wavy by ploughing. Sections of 132 ft. 
may be taken, for each gathering, on such soil. 

195. P r'nut’qile of calculation. — A man ploughing an acre 
and turning over furrow-slices only an inch wide, would turn over 

99 miles of furrow-slices, i.e,, If he ploughed 12^^ 

wide he would cover f^th. this di.'^tance, i.e., 8’25 miles. 
If he ploughed up 6" slices, he would cover 16^ miles in a 
day if he succeeded in doing one acre. With an ordinary country 
plough, or with an improved plough the utmost width obtained is 
A third of an acre, which involves a walk of over 5 miles while 
working, may be considered a good day’s work for a ploughman and 
bullocks, at least for the first ploughing. Attempt should be made to 
get the ploughman to do at least 5 or 6 miles of walk per day while 
ploughing. To get the number of miles walked in ploughing 
an ucre it is only necessary to divide 99 by the breadth of the 
furrow (in inches) turned out by a particular plough. With 
ploughs of different widths of share turning out different widths of 
furrow-slices, the ploughman should show different quantities 
of work. 

196. E.q>ert opinions. — With regard to the possible im- 
provement that may be introduced iuto the Native system of 
ploughing, etc., in India, the following remarks of Dr. J. A. 
Voelcker, recorded in his Report on the Improvement of Indian 
Agriculture, are worth noting : 

I cannot help suspecting that the system of shallow plough- 
ing, as practised by the Native, and his aversion to ploughs 
that turn over a broad slice and form a wide furrow, may 
have something to do with this matter of the retention of mois- 
ture, and that the effect of deep ploughing would too generally 
be to lose the very moisture the cultivator so treasures. ” — 
(p. 43). 

After seeing for myself what is used, and what have been 
suggested for use, 1 am obliged to conclude that there is not much 
scope for improved implements under existing conditions. ” — 
(p. 217). 

“ Even if a thing bp good in itself, patience, perseverance 
and energy are required to make the Native comprehend its 
advantages, but when once he is thoroughly convinced of its 
utility he will not be slow to follow it up. It took several years 
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of waiting before tbe Bebeea Sagar-mill began to make its way, 
but when once it was introduced into a District tbe demand for it 
often exceeded the supply.” — (p. 217). 

197. With regard to the relative merits o£ Watt s plough 
and the country plough, Dr. Leather says: — ‘‘At Oawnpore an 
improved plough having an iron share, and ploughing 0^'' deep, 
has been tested against the country plough since 1881. Six years 
experiments, during four of which they were made in duplicate, 
showed, with one exception, a distinct increase in the cotton crop ; 
and eight years’ experiments, of which seven years were in 
duplicate, and in which wheat was the crop, showed, with one 
exception, an increase apparently due to the improved ploughs. 
Leaving out of consideration the actual increase obtained, which 
varied considerably, it must be remarked that assuming no effect 
on the crop, there is still a saving of half the labour. The 
improved plough is drawn perfectly well even by a small pair of 
bullocks, and the number of plougbings necessary is reduced 
to half.” 

198. With regard to the relative merits of the country 
plough and the Sibpur plough, the following remarks of Mr. B. 0. 
Baau, regarding experiments conducted at the Dumraon Farm, 
deserve attention : — 

“ To compare the soil-inverting, with the country plough, 
two plots, each 800* sqr. yds (a little over 5 local cottahs), were 
ploughed up and both cropped with wheat, and treated exactly 
alike in all other respects. The cost of cultivation was the same 
in both plots. The increase in outturn obtained by means of 
the inverting plough over the outturn obtained with the country 
plough is shown below : — 



Grain per acre. 

Straw per acre. 

Year, 








Increase. 

Decrease, 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Mds. 

Srs. 


Mds 

Srs. 


18S5-86 

2 

16 


3 

21 

o’ 14 

1886-87 

1 

14 

*«« 

1 

8 

1887-88 

1 

35 


... 

35 


1888-89 

1 

4 


1 


1889-90 

2 

4 


4 



1890-91 

0 

30 

... 

0 

19 

... 

Average 

1 

24 


2 

10 



“The effect of soil inversion was equally conspicuous on 
paddy. The trial with this crop was carried out exactly in the 
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same way as with wheat. The results are shown in the followino 
statement : — 


Year. 

Increase of grain per 

Increase of straw pei 

acre. 



acre. 



Mds. 

Srs. 

Mds. 

Srs 

1S86 


1 

6 

9 

16 

1887 


0 

35 

2 

3S 

1888 


1 

8 

2 

8 

1889 


3 

1 

6 

2 

1890 

... 

0 

24 

3 

20 

Average 

1 

15 

4 33 


199. The following remarks of Mr. J. Mollison, taken from 
Vol. I, p. 135 of his Text-book on Indian Agriculture, are also worth 
serious consideration : “ To those who are sceptical I can show in 

.parts of the Presidency cultivation by means of indigenous tillage 
implements only, which in respect of neatness, thoroughness and 
profitableness cannot be excelled bv the best gardeners or the best 
farmers in any other part of the world. This statement I deliberately 
make, and X am quite prepared to substantiate it.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
Other Cultivation- Appliances. 

"[The Grubber or Cultivator (the Madras Grubber); the Harrow ; the Hand Rake ; 
Seed-drills; Ndn~nagar with Surtha; Hoes; Bullock-hoes; Hand Weeders , 
Scythes ; Threshers ; Winnowers; Hauser’s Grain-cleaner ] 

The Gmbher, — The ordinary Cnltirator or Grnbher is a 
simple enongb instrument for Indian use. A five-tined grubber 
with duck-foot coulters, mounted on two wheels can be easily 
worked by two bullocks on land already ploughed and replougbed, 
^once one way and the second time across. The advantage of 
msing the Grubber consists in 
the fact, that it stirs the soil 
to a varying depth of S''' to 9", 
uprooting and dragging weeds 
and coarse grasses before it. 

It stirs the soil deep without 
turning it up. The practice of Fig. 27— The Grubber. 

smashing up land by cultiva- 
tors instead of systematically ploughing it, has greatly increased 
in England of late years, and we can take the hint in this 
country. The Grubber used in the Sibpur Farm (Fig. 27) can be 
'^easily made in country places in India, and the cost need not 
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f^xceed Rs. 2l^ The of the '■ Mcidra^ Grabljer ’ is only Rs. 11. 
For early ](repai atioa of land for rahi crops, for Avbich quick, 
and at d ^alne time, deeq), cnlti rarien is desirable, the Grubber 
is an iinaluable implement. It forms no pans. Grubbing should 
not be done in the /L'/nt/v/ season, when o])enino up the soil too 
much rc'-ults in too inuc-h loss of fertility by washing. 

201. The Harrow. — Tbe^e are either rectangular (Fig. 28)' 
or cylindrical. The frame of the i*ectangular harrow is several feet 
wide and long. It is nsually divided into two or three sections 
carryhig equidistant teeth, usually 8 to 10 inches long, which serve 

to break the surface clods after the 
plough or gruhbei- has been used, in 
order to bring u[) clods to the sur- 
face to be afterwards smashed up 
by the roller, and to detach weeds 
from land which has been stirred. 

Fig 28. — The Harrow. It is also used after the seed has 

been sown, to cover it. Chain- 
barrows. constructed as a coarse coat of mail, are composed of 
plain, circular, or polyhedral rings, toothed rings and tripods, 
the latter connected by rings or links, the teeth being longer 
on one side than on the other, so that either surface of the 
harrows can be used as the nature of the land or meadow requires. 
They are serviceable for light action, as when seeds require to be 
lightly covered or when manures require to be spread on grass land. 
The ladder, or beam, or levelling board, used in this country takes 
the place of harrow, but the latter is a far more efficient implement, 
especially for uprooting weeds, and the lighter kinds can be used 
with bullocks. Heavy circular harrow'-, such as the cross-kill 
roller or clod-crusher, are unsuitable for this country on account 
of their cost and heaviness ; but, as even a chain-harrow would cost 



Mk Rs. 40, the question of replacing our 

beams, ladders and hidias by harrows 
dismis'sed for the present. Iron- 
toothed harrows called hidias are in 
common use in India, and under exist- 
ing circumstaiu'es it is hard to replace 

Fia. 29 - Haj-’d Bake. . Steel hand-rakes 29) may 

be used like bniias. A lo-teeth garden 
rake w ould cost onlv about Rs. 3. 


202. ^ are useful for obtaining a level and compact seed- 

lied in which moisture is better retained. But they are too unwieldy 
and expensive for Indian use. Levelling boards and beams are in 
common use, especially in South India, and they answer the pur- 
])ose fairly well. But a light wooden roller would be preferable. 
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2()o. Seed-drill . — When tlie soil 1 ms 1)een prepared by 

(and cultivating or grubbing in the rail season), 
ban owing and 1 h\ t-llini;, it is ready for sow ing. Sow'ing is done 
either by scattering the seed broadcast, or by tlrilling, or by 
dil)bling. By dibbling the greatest economy of seed is effected, 
hut it is a slow process, and if the seed is not perfect and germina- 
tion is partial, too many blanks may be left. Dibbling is some- 
time^ done when large-sized seeds, such as araliar, maize and 
cotton, of reliable germinating (juality, are sown, two in each hole. 
Smaller seeds should be either broadcasted or drilled. Broad- 
casting in experienced hands does not involve much waste of seed, 
nor irregular sowing, and it is the cheapest way of sowing. But 
drilling is the most desirable system, as it does not recpiire an expert 
hand, and as its application enables one to employ afterwards the 
bullock-hoe and hand wheel -hoe, 
saving cost of weeding, and en- 
abling one to keep the land stirred 
and aerified. The English and 
Amei-ican seed-drills with 8 or 
12 tines would be too expensive, 
as the arrangements of these 
drilh are too elaborate. The 
Madras Three-tined and Six-tined 
("Fig. 30) Seed-drills and the 
Surffut or Tari, a seed-drilling 
bamboo cylinder with a fimnel- 
shaped hopper at the top, fixed to a 
hole in the body of the plough, 
called Nari-Nagar in the C. P., are 
well adapted for the existing stage 
of Native agriculture. When seeds for a mixed crop, such as araJiar 
and cotton ov jaar and aralicu\ or maize and cotton, are drilled, the 
hop})er of a 8 or 6 tined seed-drill with one hole stopped is 
fed b}^ one person, while a Snrtlia dragged behind is ted by 
another person. Not being provided with wheels the Native 
seed-drills require experienced plough-bullocks and ploughmen 
to work them, and it .requires long patience to introduce them 
"Uccessfnlly in a new locality. On the whole, perhaps, the one- 
furrow garden drills of American make (Fig, 31) have the best 
prospect of success in India. Hornsby & Sons’ seeding plough 
described in pp. J13 and 114 is also worth trying. 

204. Some of these band-drills are fitted with two boxes, 
one for holding seed and the other for some concentrated fertilizer, 
such as super or sulphate of ammonia, etc. Fig. 31 illustrates the 
Henderson Corn Planter and Fertilizer Distributor. One can sow 



Fig 30 — Madras Six-tined 
Seed-drill 
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with this 3 ncre^ of land per day, dropping the seeds at any 
distance apart and sowing at the same time, if needed, any kind 
of pulverized fertilizer. Each machine is furnished with four 

dropping rings and pinions 
to regulate the number of 
seeds and distance a[)art of 
sowdng. Extra rings are 
also supplied for -owing 
peas, beans and other special 
sized seeds. The price 
with the fertilizer box, is 
18 dollars, each extra ring 
costing 25 cents. Without 
the fertilizer box, the price 
of the Henderson Corn 
Planter is only 14 dollars 
Fig 31. — Henderson Corn Planter New York. Planet Jr. 

AND Fertilizer Distributor. Seeder No. 5 (price 12 dol- 

lars) is also recommended. 

205. Hoes , — When seed has been sown and the young plant- 
have come up, one hand-weeding with kliurjnes is neccessary tor 
most crops. Afterwards the soil between the rows of plants 
should be kept stirred and clean as often as convenient, — sav once 
a fortnight or once a month, according to circumstances, — until 
the plants are about 1-| ft. high. Two or three hoeings give the 
crop a very good start and the land is also left clean. With an 

American wheeled hand-hoe 
(Fig. 32), one can easily 
work ^rd of an acre a day. 
With a bullock-hoe (Fig. 
33), however, 1 acre a day 
can be done. The use of the 
hand -hoe or bullock-hoe pre- 
supposes the use of a seed- 
drill. The Planet Jr. hoe 
{Fig. 32) may be used as a 
seed-drill, or hilling plough, 
Fio. 32 .~-American Hand* Hoe. or rake, by substituting one 

working part b}" another. 
The various working parts that can be substituted for the hoe are 
shown in Fig. 32, A hand-hoe of the American pattern can be con- 
structed for less than Rs. 10. The essential parts are : (i) four 
curved tines screwed on to (2), which is a bar with a slit in the middle, 
*along which the tines can be arranged close together, or some^vhat 
apart from one another, according to the width of the drill, (3) a ^Yheel 
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goin^ in front of the tines which server as a guide, and (4) a double 
handle for the labourer to push the implement with. If instead 
of four tines only one tine is used, or two tines at the two 
extremities of the slit, the furrow, or the two furrows made by 
the implement, may he sown with seed by a man walking behind 
who can cover up the furrows with his feet as he walks along. 
Planet Jr. hoe with two wheels has 



Pig. 33. — Madeas 


Bullock-Hok 


an arched bar instead of a simple 
straight bar with a slit. This goes 
over the young plants while the 
tines on the two sides open up the 
soil. This is a more costly imple- 
ment than the single wheel-hoe. 

206. The Madras or C, P. hulloek 
cost only Rs. 5 or Rs. 6, They 
require trained bullocks to work 
these hoes straight. There is always 
a little damage done by the feet of cattle. The cattle must, of 
course, be muzzled. The use of the hand-hoe is accompanied 
by no loss if the rows and lines are regular. Where the distance 
between two rows of plants is sufficiently great a Dundia (Fig. 34) 
which is a 0. P. bullock hoe with a 
single knife may be used. But the com- 
bined hoe and rake (Fig. 35) which is Jj] 
used in the vineyards of France is a 
more effective instrument for this pur- 
pose. For hand-weeding, besides ordi- 
nary kluirpies and niranies, certain 
special forms of weeders (Fig. 36) called Eureka Weeder, Hazeltine 
Weeder and Excelsior Weeder, have been found very useful. 

207, Mowers and 
reapers are unsuitable 
for Indian farming. The 
machines are too heavy 
and expensive and the 
fields in India are too 
small. Labour being 
cheap the harvesting 
sickle must bold its own 
for a long time to come, 
as the cost of harvesting 
is comparatively small. 

But there is no reason why our labourers should not be trained 
to use the scythe, which does far more work than the reaping 
hook (kachhi orkastia). 



Pig. 34.— The C. P. Dundia 



Pig, 36.— Peench Combined Hoe and Bake. 
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20^:5. ll'ire.'^lirr.s . — Steam threshers are misuitable for Incli^vn 
husbandry. Cut hand threshers could be introduced with success 
by middle-class men wishing to launch out in farming, itven 
flailing is a better mode o£ separating the grain from the >rr[iw 
than treadling the corn out by bullock-. The bullocks Yoiding 
excrements on the straw and grain they tread upon, the system is 
decidedly ohj(‘ctionahle. Instead of fiaiN with wooden handh^s 
and leather thongs, flails could be improvist'd of green hfimboos 
about (S feet long, 1-^ ft. of vdiu-li can be left cylindricifl tor the 
handle and the rest made semi-cvlindrical and cut into three strip^. 
Only the ears of grains shonhl be gathered and the heap of enr.s 
beaten witli 3 or 4 flails by as many men and the heap stirred 
and formed again and again and beaten upon, until separation ot 
grains from tlie ears is complete. Beating bunches of straw^ with 
grain on boards is another clean and simple method of thi’e-bing 

which is in vogue in some parts of this 

country. But with the flail work is 

executed faster ana it can be applied 
to all sorts of crops, including pnl^je^ 

for which the beating board is misuit- 

^ 209, The European hand tliresliers 

that have been found useful are : 
(1) Slay fur th & Co.’s Hand Threslier 
^ price Rs. 85, exclusive of freight, etc., 

which would come to another Rs. 50, (2) 
J! Raiisome’s Buliock-power Thresher 

T 71 TT vrr and (3) Rustom Proctor & Co.'s 

Fia. 36 .— Hand Wkedeus. ‘ ^ , . , , • 

Threshing Machine. The first is obtain- 
able of Messrs. Mayfurth & Co. of Frankfort-on Main, Germany, 
and it can be ordered through any local European firm who deal in 
agi*icultura] machinery. It is used at the iNagpur ExpxMmmmtal 
Farm, where it is found to thresh 3^ maunds of grain per hour. It 


is kept working by 5 labourers. It is well made, strong, compact 
and simple in construction, consisting of a revolving drum on wdiich 
are fixed strong iron spikes which pass in close proximity along a 
series of spikes fixed on a curved plate below w^hich the drum 
revolves. The straw with grain is put in at the hopper or feeding 
board. The revolving drum sucks it in. The spikes or beaters 
detach the grains and the strawy and the grains fall out at the bottom 
separated. The space between the spikes on the drum and the 
spikes on the surrounding plate is adjustable, so that the machine 
can be used for separating large grains as well as small grains. 
It does excellent work for padd araliar and Lablab vulgarre, 
but it does not do so well with wheat, linseed and gram. 
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Ransoine’s Bullock-power Thieslier is also in use at tLe Nagpur 
Farm. It does better work and much faster than kla^fnrth’s 
Hand Thresher, but it is an expensive machine It is very well 
adapted for threshino- wheat, linseed andgiam, as well as paddy, 
jotrar and ara/iar. This machine is obtainable oflMes-,is. Eansome 
Head & Jefferies, Orwell Works, Ipswic-li, England. Iha-^toni 
Proctor’s Threshing Machine costs Us. IbO. it is wu’kcil })y 
12 persons, and it is -aid to execute the work very rapidlv. It 
has been introduced into, and mostly used by the membeis of 
the Salvation Army at Ahmedabad. 

210. Winnowers. — Doll's Winnower costs Rs. It cleans 

the grain from the straw and chatf very rapidl]'. A winnower 



Fm. 37 — Hausur’s Winnower and Grain-cleaner. , 

is made at the Cawnpore Farm which is sold only for Rs, 60. 
It is said to work as well as Delhs Winnower. The ordinary 
fan {sup or kula) helped by a good bi’eeze is w^ell adapted for the 
system of cottage husbandry prevalent in India, especially if bas- 
ket-fuls of grain and chaff are gradually let fall from a height. A 
winnower adapted for separating grain from chafp is sold by 
Messrs. Burn & Co. for Rs. 65, Mr. Hauser, an American 
gentleman, while staying in Calcutta, invented a winnower and 
grain-cleaner which is now sold by Messrs. Burn & Co. for 
Rs. 250. After a crop has been trodden down by bullocks or other- 
wise threshed, it can be passed through this cleaner f after separating 
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out by hand tli^^ long straw), and it will be found that not only the 
straw and ehafl are blown away behind, but the grain of different 
sizes conies out at different spouts in front. Grains of a mixed 
crop, such as gram, linseed and wheat, come out at the different 
spouts quite separate (Fig. 37). 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Theories underlying the question of irrigation. 

[Character of water used of great importance ; rain, well, canal river, and sea- 
waters compared ; evaporation , storage tank ; solids in solution ; endosmosed 
sap must he thinner than exosmosed sap ; how quantity to be determined ^ 
irrigation of padd y fields ; duty in canal irrigation ; d rainage , depth of 
^ ^ 

The problem stated . — Before entering into a description of 
the varions irrigation appliances, it is necessary to deal with certain 
theories connected with this subject. The question of irriga- 
tion is not only the most important, but also the most complicated 
of all questions connected with Indian agriculture. Esperienced 
cultivators in certain localities are of opinion that well-water is 
injurious to crops. Where canal-irrigation has been in vogue for 
a long time, e.g., in parts of the U. P. and the Punjab, culti- 
vators are of opinion that well-irrigation is to be preferred to canal- 
irrigation. Again, generally speaking, rain-water has been found 
to do more good to crops than either canal-or well-water, specially 
at the beginning of the rainy season. If well-water or canal- 
water, or tank-water under certain circumstances has the property 
of doing harm to crops, and if rain-water is more generally benefi- 
cial, then we must be cautious before venturing on any scheme of 
irrigation, lest it should afterwards prove to be a thoughtless scheme. 
A further complication arises from the different effects of irrigation 
on different crops. At Sibpur Farm, we have observed that the 
use of the canal-water benefits potatoes and cabbages, while it- 
harts country peas and beans, when owing to late sowing the 
latter crops had to be irrigated in December and January. Irriga- 
tion with this canal-water benefits all kinds of crops in May and 
June, while at the driest season from December to April, this- 
canal-water hurts leguminous crops and seedlings of all kinds. 
What is the explanation of this all ? It is only if we understand 
the theories underlying the question of water adapted for irriga- 
tion, that we can avoid mistakes in the use of irrigation water, 
both as regards quantity and quality. 

212. JRain-'Water . — At the beginning of the rainy season- 
rain-water contains in solution and suspension a large amount of 
foreign substances which are all more or less helpful to agriculture,. 
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As the rainy season advances, the water becomes freer and freer from 
nitrates, ammonia, organic dust, &e. Hence the greater invigorat- 
ing effect on plants of the early showers of rain. Even in the 
latter part of the rainy season, 100 cubic inches of rain would 
contain 2 or 3 cubic inches of atmospheric gases. Every 100 
volumes of water are capable of holding in solution under normal 
conditions of temperature and pressure about volume of K; 
about 3 volumes of 0 ; about 100 volumes of CO^ and about 7,800 
volumes of ammonia. The capacity of rain-water for holding 
large cpantities of CO^ and ammonia in solution is of special 
importance for agriculture. We thus understand how rain-water 
should benefit the crops in more ways than one, and at the early 
season more than at a later season. 

^ 213. Well and canal icater , — But why should not spring, well, 
or canal water do more good than rain-water ? The former con- 
tains more substances in solution than rain-water, not only more 
OOg gas, but also saline substances of various kinds, most of which 
are actually required for the growth of plants. The danger in 
using irrigation water lies, not in the fact of the possibility of 
this water being too poor in soluble substances, but of its being 
too rich in such substances. Spring or well-water may look purer 
than river- water, but the latter may contain only about one part 
or less of solids in solution in every 1,000 parts, while the former 
may contain as much as 2 or 3 parts in a hundred. The water of 
a low and dirty pool may look very clean, but it contains a high 
proportion of solids in solution. We have said before that plants 
can take up nourishment only in a very dilate solution, the dilu- 
tion best adapted for nourishment of plants generally being one 
part of solid food in solution in 1,000 parts of water. Five parts 
in 1,000 may be taken as the extreme limit of endurance for plants, 
while 2*5 to 3 parts of solids in solution in 1,000 parts of water 
indicate the danger-point, 2 .^., the degree of solution at which 
results of the use of water become uncertain, specially for legu- 
minous crops and seedlings. The salts in solution may be one or 
more of the following : sodium chloride, sodium sulphate, mag- 
nesium sulphate, calcium chloride, magnesium chloride, sodium 
bicarbonate, calcium carbonate, calcium sulphate, and some silicate,, 
iron, and alumina compounds, also some nitrates and borates. 
Of these salts, the calcium carbonate, calcium sulphate, silicon, 
iron and alumina compounds, do no harm when they are present 
in large proportions in irrigation water, as upon the evaporation 
of the water after it has been applied to the land, these compounds 
crystallize out and do not collect in the soil in a soluble form. 
The accumulation of the other salts in solution may go on until 
the proportion of soluble salts in the soil reaches thfe danger-point. 

M, HA 9 
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Herein lies tlie Onnp'er of irrigating with \Yell-water or water from 
low ce->pooi< or canals which contain a high proportion of un- 
Je^iraole solids in solution. There is another side of the question. 
Some contain a high proportion of these undesirable salts in 
a soluble state, and when to such soils water surcharged with the 
same salts is applied, the proportion readily reaches the tlanger- 
])omt. Soils containing a large excess of these salts are usar, i.e., 
altogether barren and unfit for cropping, but soils not containing 
.-^iich excess but only a high proportion, may be rtnulerfil naar by 
injudicious irrigation. IVhat the proportion of solids in solution 
in a soil is, and what in the water meant for irrigation, may he 
determined, and, roughly speaking, half the quantit}" in each case 
may be assumed to be made up of undesirable salts From these 
data deduction may be arrived at as to the suitability of the parti- 
cular water for the particular soil, remembering always the prin- 
ciple that plants require to be supplied with food at a dilution of 
about 1 part in 1,000 parts of water. 

214. Erapomtion . — The question of evaporation then comes 
in, which is farther com})licated by the fact that evaporation is 
much slower from laud under crop than from bare land, and is 
different at different seasons, and the whole question of evaporation 
is of minor importance when one' takes into consideration the los^ 
by surface flow and percolation in certain soils. But leaving all 
side-issues out of consideration, and assuming that a tank o(> ft. 
deep loses by evaporation 15 ft. of water in course of the }eai, it 
would be obviously an advantage to have irrigation from such a 
deep tank than from one, say, 20 ft. or 18 ft. deep. Just as the 30 ft. 
tank would lose by evajioration 15 ft., so would the 20 ft. or IS ft. 
tank. Now the remaining quantity of the water in the tank would be 
more or less rich in solids, and the residual 5 ft. or 3 ft, of water 
is likely to be too rich in solids unless the water in the tank is 
rain-water and not water containing an excess of solids in solution 
to begin with. Here comes the danger of utilising water pumped 
up from a well or shallow pool of water and stored in a tank for 
future use for watering plants in the dry season. As evaporation 
goes on, the residual water becomes more and more concentrated 
in soluble salts, and the water used for irrigation afterwards may 
do more harm than good. If storage tanks are made at all for 
irrigation, and well or pool water stored in such tanks, they must 
be made as deep as possible, or evaporation should be prevented. 
But storing of water for agricultural purposes in high level 
masonry tanks, is not a practicable project, except for such 
purposes as irrigation of seed-bed, &c. But it is in the watering 
of seedlings specially that the question of the proportion of solids 
in solution in the water assumes importance. 
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215. Sap ii'=^iially contains about four grammes of solid 
in solution to every litre. The water, therefore, in which the 
plant food is dissolved should contain less than four grammes of 
soluble matter per litre, that endosmosis may go on faster than 
exosmosis. Excessive manuring with soluble manures, results in 
exosmosis going on faster than endosmosis, and plants getting 
dried and burnt up. If horse-dung and horse-urine, for instance, 
are heaped up round the base of a large mangoe or other tree, 
the tree will dry up and perish in a few months, 

216. . — The proportion of moisture imbibed and 

tians{)ired by a leguminous crop during the whole period of its 
growth has been determined by actual experiments to be about 
2(Sn times the weight of the dry matter of the crop ; while in the 
case of cereals the ])roportion is about 1 : 320. But one crop 
differs from another, and even one variety of one crop differs 
from another variety (c.//., aus and aman paddies) very much 
in this respect. Eoughly speaking 1 : 300 may be taken as the 
average for crops during the cold weather (which is the result 
of European experience) and 1 : 600 for the hot weather crops 
of this country. But as hot weather crops can depend chiefly 
on rainfall, even in a had year, the maximum requirement of 
crops of irrigation water may be put down at 300 times the dry 
weight of the crop. Suppose an acre of wheat including straw 
weighs 3 tons ; the dry weight of the ‘crop is about 2i tons. 
The maximum requirement of irrigation water for this crop is 
2i- X 300 — 750 tons of water, or nearly 200,000 gallons. A dou 
lifting 10,000 gallons of water per hour, or 80,000 gallons per 
day, is found in practice to be able to irrigate an acre of wheat 
in one day ; and two irrigations are found ample for the wheat 
crop even in the worst season. Thus the maximum quantity of 
irrigation water required for this crop, as theoretically determined, 
agrees very nearly with what is actually allowed in practice. 
But there are extreme cases of peculiar habits of plants. The 
Cicer arietinum, the Panicum muticum and some other crops 
are able to utilise their 280 or 320 fold of moisture from the 
nocturnal dew, while most varieties of rice are benefited by an 
accumulation of water at their base continuously for about 70 days. 
Probably plants full of leaf-hair are able to utilize the moisture 
from dew, hence the flourishing condition of Oicer arietinum and 
Panicum muticum in dry weather without irrigation. 

217, Vahie of canal-irrigation.-- and distribntories 
have been made leading from the Son, Rupnarayan, Banka and 
'Other rivers for watering the rice and other crops in the surround- 
ing tracts. These are not only of the greatest benefit to the 
\aiyats. but they have actually proved remunerative to the State. 
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The silt l^roiiaht Jown by the I)aniodai‘ and the Banka ami 
distribnf-.| to liehls ])y the Eden Canal has also proved one of 
the best fertilizers. The niann rial value of the silt itself is found 
to be brdween ]{s. 4 and Ks. 5 per acre per annum ; so that even 
in yeais of abundant rainfall the raiifati^ find that it ]'ays them 
to take water from the canal, specially in Hay and Jinn , wlau’i 
the silt is richer in oroanic matter. In years of scanty rainfall f la- 
canal-water brings salvation to the crop. There is a tendency 
on the part of t tv nuts to take more water than is necessary for 
their rice erop. They want nine inches of water in their fields 
five times in the year for the rice crop, while experiments have 
proved that in ordinary years 44 inches of water twice, and in 
dry years three times, are ^-noiiuh. The excessive distribution 
of water in the country has r^^^ulted in the canal-irrigated tracts, 
^peciall}" of Burdwan and Midnajmr, having become very malarious, 
Even in bad years there is some rainfall, and the rainfall only 
requires to be supplemented by canal-irrigation. The excessive use 
of canal-water results also in fewer people being 'benefited than 
might be. A quantity of water that is now spread over 10 
.square miles might he di-stributed with greater advantage over 
50 square miles. 

^18. Ihitjf for nc(' crop . — If an acre of land is irrigated 
with 44 inches of water once, the quantity used up is 660 ft. X 66 

ft. X py cub. ft., i.e , 16,335 cub. ft. In Bengal proper, the efiPect of 

one irrigation of 44 indies la^ts at least for 15 days. The quantity 
of water that can flow out of a channel in 15 days at the rate of 
one cubic foot per second is 15x^4x60x60 =1,296,000 cub. ft., 
and the w^ater being distributed at the rate of 16,335 cub. ft, per acre, 
about 80 acres can be irrigated. The diity of each cub. ft. of water 
flowing per second is therefore said to be 80 acres. According to 
the area of the opening of the channel and the rate of flow the 
dutij of any channel can be determined according to the above 
calculation. Canal Engineers should see that each lock-gate and 
sluice-gate is doing its full dufp and that no water is wasted. If, 
for instance, the opening of a channel is 4 ft x 1 ft., and the flow, as 
ascertained by a pith-float floated along the middle of the channel, 
is 2^ ft. per second, the duty of such a channel is 10 x 80, or 800 
acres. 

219. The question o£ quantity of vater needed for irrigation 
is also of great importance. Wherever canal-irrigation has been 
introduced there mi pat feel tl;iat the more water they use the 
better value they get for the water rates they pay. This is a very 
serious error, which it is the duty of irrigation ofl&cers to dispeh 
By using too much canal- or well-^vater, one is bound to suffer' 
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sooner or later from the effects of over-irrigation. The complaint 
is already being heard, that canal-irrigation has ruined large tracts 
of land in the FJ. P, It is not the fault of the canals, but of over- 
irrigation, and of utilizing the water at the driest season when it 
is low down, and when it contain':^ in solution too high a propor- 
tion of solids ; one inch of water once a month, or at most twdce 
a month, should be the maximum allowance in the cold weather, 
and 2 to 6 inches in the dry weather, according to the period of 
growth of the plants. From this, the quantity obtained by rainfall 
should be deducted. For winter-rice, a larger amount of winter 
is required at the growing period, about 12 inches per month 
for a little over 2 months, one-half of which quantity may have to 
be ordinarily supplied by irrigation. 

220. Irriyation of padiltj-fMs . — Suppose one wishes to 
])rovide for the irrigation of paddy-fields. What provision of 
water should be made? It is enough if rice plants have ^ an inch 
of water at their base for 72 days, /.c., if they have 36 inches of 
rainfall during the three months of vigorous growth from July to 
September. An acre (4,840 sq. yds.) would thus require 4,840 
cub. yds. of water. An allowance of 2,160 cub. yds. may be made 
for evaporation and percolation, and the total maximum require- 
ments per acre may be thus put down at 7,000 cub. yds. for the 

days. Now there are 640 acres in a square mile. If a square 
"^ile of rice-fields has to be provided with the maximum quantity 
of water (for a season of severe drought), and the water in the 
•canal runs at the rate of 1 mile an hour, a vent o£ only about 9 sq. 
feet is required. To provide means of irrigation for any consider- 
able agricultural area by means of tanks and wells is not feasible. 

221. Drainage . — We have said over-irrigation, or irrigation 
with water surcharged with soluble sails, results in an accumula- 
tion of these salts in the soil which gmdually renders it barren. 
Where canal-irrigation is provided, the means of correcting the 
evils of irrigation should be also provided. This consists in having 
drainage channels. Drainage would make nsar land fertile. A 
land which is drained, readily parts with its soluble salts. Irriga- 
tion-canals should be built with a fall oF 1 foot per mile and the 
drainage channels should have a fall of 2 feet to the mile, and the 
•drains empty themselves finally into a canal, stream, or river 
farther down where^the level is 6 to 8 feet below the level of the 
highest portion of the channel where the particular irrigation section 
begins Drainage and irrigation channels should be simultaneously 
provided wherever water, other than rain-water, is used for grow- 
ing crops, whether it is well-, or canal-, or tank-water. 

222. Purity of loateis . — What quantity of solids is 
-contained in solution in a particular water, intended to be used 
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for irrioiitioii, cannot be detenninod cs. by an analysl^. 
This analysis for ugiicnltuval purposes need not be an elaborate 
laboratory anahsis at all. The readier method of determining 
soluble suits in u soil is the electrical method, which is applied 
in ])ractice ill field-analysis of mineral substances. Ot all natinal 
waters, rain-water is the purest and safest to use lor irri;»ation. 
"Water of a river flowing through a granite country is also \er} 
pure, containing only 2 or 3 grains ot solid matter in solution pier 
gallon 70,000 grains). The water of a river flowing througli 
a country containing more easily soluble rocks (such as lime- 
stones) often contains 20 to 30 grains of solid matter in solution 
in every gallon Spring-, or well-water contains a larger proportion 
of solids in solution, as under ])iessLire at great depth, siich^watei 
absorbs larger volumes of carbon-dioxide, sulphuretted hydrogen 
and other ga^es, and it also dissolves saline matters of difi'ereiu 
kinds from different rocks. Sea-water contains as much as 2,400 
grains of solids in solution per gallon, of which about 2,000 grains 
are common ^alt, Sea-wtder is thus absolutely unfit for j)urposes 
of irrigation. 

223. Ihpth of c^r.— For all ordinary purposes the 

questions of depth of water, volume of water that can be 
raised per hour, and cost of the appliance used, are of first 
consideration. This is the subject of water-lift with which 
we will deal in the next cha]»ter. 


CHAPTEU XY. 

AVatkk-lifts. 

[('l<iqsificatioii ac'coidiiiL' to depth of water to which each lift is adapted net result 
of Indian experience ; The single with self-delivery tube ; The double 
; Stoney’s water-lift ; The^ Sultan water-lift ; Mr. Chatterton’s experi- 
ments ; The IMa-lras PaiJiota ; leva or Lafha ; Chain-Pumps ; Persian 
wheels; Egyptian appliances for ii i igatmii (Sackij'oh, Taboot and Shadoof) ; 
TheNoria; Windmills; Bal(Jt’o-halti : Artesian and Tube- wells Windlass- 
and-Pucket-Lift ; Pumps and Fire-engines ; Centrifugal Pumps; Comparisnii 
of cost of irrigation n irh (liffcreiit appliances ] 

Glassification. — By far the most important implemeDt for 
the Indian lal/jat is the water-lift. Various forms of water-lifts 
are in use. The following are adapted for depths of over 25 
feet : (1) ]\f6ts, single and double, (2) Stoney’s Y^ater-lift, (3) 
Persian wheels, and (4) Force-pumps and Fire-engines. The 
following are adapted for medium depths, i,e,^ depths varying 
from 10 to 25 feet : (1) Paikota, (2) Tera, Dhenkli or Latha, 
(3) Persian wheels worked by hands and feet, (4) Cawnpore chain- 
pump, (5) Subha Rao’s See-saw water-lift, (6) Deck-pumps ; (7) 
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(7) (.’e!itrit‘nL;n] pumps; (8) TVindiuills. The water-lifts adapted 
for depths smaller than 10 feet are : 0) Seiciii or Swin^-basket ; 
(2) Irrio’ation-spoon or ladle ; f3) Baldeo-halti, and (4) Don. 

225. Of all these water-lifts experimented with, the single 
‘}}i6t has been pronounced by the authorities in charge of the 
various Experimental Farms, as the best for deep wells, everything 
being taken into account, and the the Don and the 

Bald (^o-h( lit?, the best for short lifts. 

22d. The Single mot (Fig. 38) with a self- delivery tube, 
which will be understood by a reference to the position of the 
bucket (which is shown in two positions in the figure) costs only 
about Rs. 25 setting up, and as it does not require such a wide 
well as the double mot to work it successfully, it is the most 
suitable water-lift for 
fairly well-to-do cul- 
tivators. In the U. 

P. mots are not pro- 
vided with self-deli- 
very tubes, and there 
an additional person 
is therefore needed for 
emptying the bucket 
or leather-bag when it 
comes up at the mouth 
of the well, 

227. The record of an experiment with a single mot con- 
ducted in Madras gives the following data : “ The mot was worked 

by twm bullocks weighing 732 lbs. and 616 lbs. respectively, or in 
the aggregate 1,348 lbs. The bucket, which was of iron and fitted 
with a leathern discharging trunk, weighed 43 lbs., and when full 
held 31 gallons of water, but the mean quantity lifted, as measured 
into a tank, was 24 '2 gallons per lift, the rest being spilt or lost 
by leakage. With the bullocks employed, the rate of working was 
90 lifts per hour, and the height of the lift being 23 ft., the total 
quantity of work usefully done amounted to 500,940 ft.-lbs. per 
hour. The draught exerted by the bullocks down the inclined 
plane was found to be 383 lbs. The useful work done in a single 
lift was 24-2 X 10 X 23, or 5,570 ft.-lbs., whilst the bullocks exerted 
a pull of 383 lbs, through 25^ ft., the bucket having to be raised an 
extra 24 ft. to enable it to discharge its contents ; and the work 
done is equal to 9,760 ft.-lbs. The bullocks then had to return 
up a gradient of 1 in 5-28 ft., in doing which they expended 6,510 
(1,300 X %*4 vX 254)5 ft.-lbs. of energy in lifting their own weight 

^ The figure 1,300 is for the weight of the two bullocks minus the weight of 
bucket and rope {i.e., 1348—43—5.) 
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against tne action of gravity. The total amount of work done by 
them in a single lift was therefore 16,270 ft, -lbs., and the useful 
outturn 5,570 ft .-lbs., so that the efficiency of this inetbod of 
lifting water is not greater than 33 percent.” 

228. The Z>ouhle mot , — The following data occur for an 
ex])eriment with the Double mot conducted in Madras: The 

buckets were of iron with leathern discharging trunks and were in 
good order and discharged an average of 28 gallons per bucket 
as measured into a tank. The trial lasted 3 hours, and in that time 
20<) buckets of the water raised. The mean lift was 22* 125 ft. and 
the useful work done per hour was 413,000 ft.-lbs. The circum- 
ference of the drum of the whim was 12 ft. 114 in., and the circum- 
ference of the circle in which the bullock walked was 60 ft. 9 in., so 



Fig. 40 — The double m6t 
(Section through AB.) 


that the velocity ratio was 4*67. 
The pull on the dynamometer at 
the ordinary speed of working 
was 90 lbs., and the pull to just 
prevent a full bucket descend- 
ing, 59 lbs., and the pull to just 
raise a full bucket, 81 lbs. The 
mean between these last two 
quantities, 70 lbs., is the force at 
the end of the lever-arm re- 
quired to balance a full bucket 
of water when friction is eli- 
minated. Multiply iug by the 
mechanical advantage, the un- 
balanced weight is 327 lbs., a 
result probably not very much in 
error, as the water in the bucket 
weighed about 300 lbs. The 


mechanical efficiency of the lift 
just moving is therefore 74 per cent, and working at its normal 
speed, 66*6 per cent. The lifts averaged 1*111 per minute, and 
the animal was therefore usefully employed for 52*5 per cent, 
of the time, and the absolute efficiency of the lift as a machine 
for utilizing the energy of the bullock is 0*66x52*5, or 35 per 
cent.” 


229. Stoney's Water-lift . — The principal feature in this lift 
is the employment of buckets of wrought iron suspended in a 
stirrup by two adjustable pivots attached to the bucket very slight- 
ly above the centre of gravity’' of the bucket when full of water. 
The mouth of the bucket is inclined and the lower ends of the 
stirrup are turned outwards and encircle steel wires which are sus- 
pended in the well from screwed eye-bolts attached to the framing 
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above. The wires are fastened by some convenient means to tli‘- 
bottoin of the well and act as guides to the bucket, ascending and 
descending, and prevent it from either turning rounl or swaying 
to and fro and thus striking either the sides of 'the ^^ell or the- 
second bucket. On the bucket being lowered into the water, it 
turns horizontal, and rapidly fills with water, and on being drawn 
up assumes a vertical position and rises steadily out of the water 
till the discharging level is reached, when the upper side of the 
inclined mouth comes into contact with an iron bar fixed across 
the framing of the lift, and the stirrup, continuing its upward 
motion, causes the bucket to revolve about the point of contact ot 
the bucket with the iron rod and thus discharge its contents into 
the delivery trough. The lift, as arranged at Saidapet during the 
trials, was worked by arranging the ropes which hold the buckets 
over guide-pulleys to a whim turned by either a pair of bullocks 
or a single bullock. Two buckets were attached and the ropes 
arranged so that as one bucket ascended the other descended and 
the dead weight of the bucket was balanced. The whim consisted 
■of a drum built of wood and carried by an iron spindle on the top 
of a post firmly built into the ground. The bullocks worked at 
the end of a long arm, the circumference swept out by which was 
3*85 times the circumference of the drum. Thus Stoney’s Water- 
lift is only an adaptation of the double mot, where the bucket^ 
slide up two wires instead of thumping against the sides, and 
instead of the self-delivery tubes there is a tilting arrangement. 

230. Mr. Subba Tlao of the Madras Agricultural Depart- 
ment has introduced an improvement in/ the single mot which 
consists in balancing the empty mot or bucket by a weight attach- 
ed over a pulley. It adds considerably to the expense, and “ it 
is doubtful if it contributes any real increase to the efficiency of 
the lift, as the friction of the extra pulley absorbs power, and more 
work is thrown on the drivers since the unbalanced bucket mate- 
rially assists the driver in climbing the steep ramp” (Bulletin 
No. 35, Water-lifts, by A. Chatterton, b.sc., 1897). 

231. The Sultan Water-lift , — This is a modification of the 
double mot. The buckets are balanced and each is fitted with a 
valve which opens and allows the water to fill the bucket. When 
new, the valves are water tight, but they soon begin to leak. The 
bullocks walk in a straight and horizontal path and they do not 
need to be driven backwards. So far the Sultan Water-lift has 
not been found acceptable, the dead pull being too great for the 
cattle and the rope. The tilting arrangement is not unlike that 
of Stoney’s Water-lift. 

232. Suhha Rao\ See-^saw Water-Uft, — (r'igs. 41 and 42) also, 
though a very ingenious contrivance, is not a complete success as 
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yet. -‘In this form of ^Vatel-lift. the bullock is made to walk 
alou^ a jilatform supported on a roller and by bis weight i is 
canstvl to o-^cillate up and down. Two ropes are attached to one 
end ot the platform and wound round two small drums toiming 
part of a species of windlass at the two ends of the large lum 
round \vhich a rope working an ordinary single mot is pa^^se 
The platform is not supported at the middle, but at some is- 
tance therefrom, so that the woi'king end of the platform grea y 
preponderates, and the bullock has to w^alk to the free end o le 
platform to tilt the longer segment up and lower the bucket into e 
well. The platform is 24 feet long and the supporting roller is 
fixed 15 feet 3J inches from the working end. The weigh o 


the two sections of the 
platform is 1450 lbs. and 
850 lbs., respectivley. To 
diminish the shock when 
the free end falls and the 
bucket is lowered into the 
water, 230 lbs. of iron 
rails are fastened iinder- 



Tig, 41 .— Subba Eao’s Water-lift (plan). 


neath the platform bv n 
short chain, so that just 

before the end of the 

platform reaches its 

lowest position, the rails 

re.st on the ground and Fig. 42 .— Subba Rao’s Water-lift (section). 

their weights cease to act, 

and the platform comes to rest more gently than would be the case 
if the velocity of descent continued to accelerate to the very end. 
The ropes from the platform are wound round drums, the circum- 
ference of which is 3 feet 2^ inches, as measured by unwinding 
one coil of the rope, and the mot rope is worked from a drum- 
7 feet 10 inches in circumference, so that the motion of the work- 
ing end of the platform is multiplied 2*443 times. Mr. Subba 
Rao told me he intended substituting chains for ropes, as ropes leng- 
then in time and the efficiency of the lift is reduced in time thereby. 
With the bucket empty and the platform horizontal, the load at 
the free end can be varied from 160 lbs. to 362 lbs. without dis- 



turbing the equilibrium, whilst with a load of 247 lbs. in the 
bucket, equal to 24*7 gallons of water, the platform remained 
horizontal, though the loads at the working end varied between 
58 lbs. and 275 lbs. Taking the mean between the two extreme 
values to be the actual weights required to balance the platform,, 
it is possible by taking moments about the centre, to determine 
the only force acting on the platform which is not measured, r/c.,. 
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the weight of the empty backet and ropes acting with a leverage 
of :^’443 to 1. With the bucket unloaded, the weight works out 
as 65*4 lbs. and when loaded, 65 lbs., — a remarkably close agree- 
ment. The lift was worked during the trial by a bullock weigh- 
ing 700 lbs. and a man w^eighing 117 lbs. The rate of working 
was 81 lifts per hour from a well 18 feet 1 inch deep. The 
average quantity of w^ater brought up by the bucket, as measured 
into a tank, was 23*5 gallons, and the useful work done per hour 
amounted to 344,210 ft.-lbs. The mechanical efficiency of the 
lift can be ascertained by multiplying the fall of the front end of 
the platform by the force required to set it in steady motion when 
lifting a bucket full of water. The total height the bucket had to 
rise to discharge its contents wuis 22 feet, and the end of the plat- 
form therefore fell 9 feet and the work done wms 584 x9 = 5,256 
ft.-lbs. To raise the platform back to its initial position, the free 
end then falls 5’18 feet and the load on it is 362 lbs. and the 
work done is equal to 1875 ft.-lbs. The total work therefore done 
in a single lift is 7,131 ft.-lbs and the useful work given to the 
water is 4,245 ft.-lbs. ; so that the mechanical efficiency when 
just working is 59*6 per cent. ; at the normal rate of working it 
is much lower, probably not more than 50 per cent. 

233. Mr. Chatterton thus summaries the trials of the various 
Mad.»-as Water-lifts : — 


Foot-tons of work per lb. weight. 
Mr, Stoney’s Water-lift ... ••• 2*25*3 

Double Mot (Saidapet) ... 

Single Mot (Subba Eao’s Improved) 2*323 

Subba Rao’s See-saw Water-lift ... ••• 3*511 


He also gives the following figures for comparison of the 
results of the trials : — 



Stoney’s 

Water-lift. 

Double M6t 
(Saidapet). 

Single Ttl.'.t 
(Siii,l;.;i Rno’s 
Improved). 

Subba Rao’s 
See-saw 
Water-lift. 

Useful work in ft.-lbs per 

571,500 

413,000 

500,940 

• 

344,210 

Weight of animals in lb. (B) 

1,146 

1,146 

1,348 

700 

- =C -■ 1 

49S 

360 

371 

492 

^ . . ! 
Mechanical efficiency just mov- 
ing 

83*6% 

74% 


59-6% 

Mechanical efficiency at work- 


66-6% 

‘41 .ow 


ing speed 

7lF ' 


... 

Absolute efficiency 

47 



1 
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234.^ It innj^ be noted here thcit the ordinary Paieota (Fig. 
43), though a dangerous instrument, is still considered in the Madras 
Pi e-ideiney the Ijest appliance for lifting water from small depths 
(«ay 10 to 12 ft.), and the single mot the best for lifting water from 

great depths. The 
inexpensiveness ol 
the appliances, the 
ease with which 
they are set up and 
repaired, cannot 
very well be sur- 
passed for very 
small depths. The 
swing-basket (Fig. 
49) and the irriga- 
tion-spoon (Fig, 1), 
such as is used in 
Madras by a single 
person, are also con- 
sidered very effici- 
ent for small depths. 

235- Cliahi- 
Pumps . — Of the 
chain-pumps i n 
use. the Oawnpore 
Pump has found 
favour with the 
Agricultural De- 
partments. This chain-pump, the chain-discs of which are fitted 
with leather washers, works well when new, but they require to be 
renewed or repaired from time to time. They are to be had at the 
Government farm at Oawnpore. 

236. <^hain-puiiip Iland-Uft (Fig. 44, I, 11 and III) works 
well up to a depth of 25 feet. The cast-iron stand (1), as well as 
the top part of the pipe, are fixed on twm beams a a, (I and II), 
walled into the masonry on the top of the well by means of six 
bolts, h h. The pipe with top c is to be fixed in such a way that 
the centre of the pipe and the centre of the wheel are in one 
line A B (II). The lower end of the bell-mouthed pipe should 
extend at least six inches below the surface of the water. The 
pipes, for lifts of more than 10 feet depth of well, ought to 
be fixed on a beam, d (I, II, and III), walled into the masonry of 
the well at a vertical distance of about 2 or 3 feet above the water- 
level by means of an iron strap, with bolts (I and III) in order 
to keep them firmly in their proper position. The pipe should 



Fig. 43 — Paicota. 
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not be fised^yertically, but on an incline, according to the slope of 
chain (Hg. I), in order to avoid friction as much as possible- 
in(‘ chain-pulley^ should be worked at the rate of 25 to 40 
revolutions per minute, according to depth of well, from 4 to 25 

following are the approximate capacities 
of a Chain-pump Hand-litt for diflerent depths of well, if worked 
by two good coolies ; — 


Depth of well. 

Diameter of pipe. 

Approximate (piantity of water 
raised per hour. 

Price. 

4 feet 

41 inches 

15,000 

gallons 

Es. 35 

6 do. 

4 do. 

8,000 

do. 

5, 37 

10 do. 

do. 

4,500 

do. 

„ 40 

15 do. 

3 do. 

2.500 

do. 

15 45 

20 do. 

2;,: do. 

1,800 

do. 

11 50 

25 do. 

-e do. 

1,300 

do. 

,1 55 


Fig. 44 (IV and V) shows a Double 
hij hullo ck- 

Fig. 44. — The Cawnpore Chain- Pump. 


237. 
worked 

power. It has about 
three to four times 
the capacity of a 
Hand-power Lift, and 
it can be convenient- 
ly worked up to a 
depth of 40 feet. It 
consists of a bullock 
gear, the horizontal 
shaft of which carries 
two chain-pulleys, I Z, 
each working a chain- 
pump. The gear is 
fixed with four bolts 
on two beams, m 
walled into the ma- 
sonry on the top of 
the well. The top 
parts of the pipings, 
n n, are fixed with 
four bolts on two other 
beams, o o, also walled 
into the masonry of 
the well. A fifth beam 

serves for fixing the lower part 
described before for the Hand-lift, 


Chain-pwnp Lift 





Hand-Lipt. 


Bullock-power Lift. 


of the pipes similarly as 
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22;^. Vrr^ian iVheeJn , — Fersian Wheels are in use in the 
Mnlaljar Ooast, Rajputana, Kathiwar and in the Punjab. Some 

(Fig. 45) are of very simple and 
'-J/., cheap construction. The type 

illustrated in the figure is used 
ehietiy in the coast of Kathiwar, 
Gujrat and the west coast of India 
generally. A bamboo or wooden 
drum of lifi^ht frame-work turns 
hich rests on two 
is at the top of a 
fixed in n'aiuram] 
the other on the top of another 
siip])ort fixed on dry land, or both 
the ])ivots are on the sides of a 
well. A man sits and turns the 
drum with his hands and feet. 
Pound the drum is attached an 
endless garland of mud vessels 
which are brought up by file 
rHVulutiun of the drums carrying water in them, and dischnrgiug 
the water (from three mud vessels at a time), into a trough of stone 



Pio. 45. —Persian Wheel worked 

BY HAND AND FOOT 



Fia. 46. — The Egyptian Persian Wheel. 


whence it flows out to the field. Each mod vessel is tied on both 
sides with ropes, and a bamboo or a rope hanging down on one side 
of the well, the side at which the mud vessels filled with 

water are coming up, bumping against the side of the well is 
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Fig. 47. — The Taboot. 


prevented. With this implement one man can irrigate one-tenth 
of an acre a day. ‘ 

239. Mr. Andrews, a missionary of Chinglepnt, has built a 
Persian Wheel 
out of old rail- 
way rails, over 
a circular wch 
24 ft. 6 inches in 
diameter. The 
rotating drum is 
6 ft. in diameter 
and 3 ft. 8 inches 
wide and carries 
a double chain 
of s h e e t-iron 
buckets, each 
holding 1‘80 gal- 
lons. The axle is prolonged on one side and driven through a 
pair of bevel wheels 
by a whim. Each 
bucket is provided 
with a leather flap- 
valve to permit 
of tbe escape of air 
from the descend- 
ing buckets as they 
enter the water. 

This improved 
Persian Wheel 
works very satis- 
factorily. From 
a raiyafs point of 
view, however, it is 
too costly and it has 
too many working 
parts. 

240. Egyptian 
a'p pli anees . — The 
Persian* Wheel of 
the Punjab pattern, 
which is the same 
as the Egyptian 
Persian Wheel, is 
also somewhat too complicated for ordinary roiyats^ use (Fig. 46). 
The Egyptian Persian Wheel or Hackiyeh, as illustrated in p. 142, is 



Fig. 48.— The Shadoof 
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thus described in Lane’s Modern E^jj/pt/ans ; “The Sackijeh mainly 
consists of a vertical wheel which raises the water in earthen pots- 
attached to cords, and forms a continuous senes; a second vertical 
vheeh fixed to the same axis, with co|>s, and a large horizontal 
cogged wheel, which, being tiirnt‘d by a pair of cows or bulls, 
or by a single beast, puts in motion the former wheels and pots. ” 
Another beautiful Egyptian arrangement for raising water is the 
Taboot (Fig. 47), which resembles the Persian Wheel in some 
respects, the chief difference being that pots are not used, but the 
water is raised up in a large wheel with hollow joints or fellies. 
The bullock is blind-folded, and it goes round and round even 
without a driver, while the cog-wheel to which the shaft of the 

bullock is attached 
moves the other two 
wheels. The wheel 
with the hollow 
fellies faces a chan- 
nel to which seven 
or eight of the 
hollows pour out 
their contents sim- 
ultaneously while 
others are coming 
up in an endless 
series. This ar- 
rangement is adapt- 
ed only for small 
depths. The mot 
(without the self- 
delivery tube) and 
the Swing-basket 
are also in use in 
Egypt, as also the tera or Shadoof. The Shadoof (Fig. 48) 
consists of two posts or pillars of wood, or of mud and cane^ 
or rushes, about 5 feet in height and less than *6 feet apart, 
with a horizontal piece of wood extending, from top to top, 
to which is suspended a slender lever formed of a branch 
of a tree having at one end a weight, chiefly composed of mud, 
and at the other, suspended from two long palm sticks, a vessel 
in the form of a bowl made of basket-work, or of a hoop and 
piece of woollen stuff or leather. With this vessel the water is 
thrown up to the height of about 8 feet into a trough hollowed out 
for its reception. The Shadoof is thus a combined Idthci and 
Swing-basket. The ordinary Swing-basket of Bengal is illustrated 
in PigTire 49. 



Fig. 49. — The Bengal Swing-Basket. 
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^41. The Noriii or Bucket-pump is another form of improved 
Persian Wheel, which consists of buckets chained one to another 
in an endless series and worked by hand or animal power. The 
following facts and figures taken from the catalogue of Messrs. 
W. J. & 0. T. Burgess (Victoria Works, Brentwood, Essex, 
England) give a general idea of the efficiency of this kind of 
water-lift : — 



Gals, 
pr. hi. 

20 feet 

30 feet 

40 feet. 

50 teet 60 feet. 70 hot. ^0 feet. 



+ 


s. 

t L s. 

t L 3 

t -£ .b. t £ s t £ s. t £ 8. 

Single 

.. 1,000 

1 

16 10 

1 19 10 

1 22 10 Not intended for gtr, depth than 10 ft. 

Double ,, 

l,00O 

1 

18 

3 

1 21 9 

1 21 15 

1 2S 1 1 31 8 1 34 15 1 33 1 

Single ,, 

.. 1,500 

1 

22 

0 

1 26 lv.1 

1 31 0 

N(»t intended tor gti. depth than 40 ft. 

Double „ 

.. 1,500 

1 

22 

0 

1 26 10 

1 31 0 

1 35 10 1 40 0 2 45 12 2 50 2 


i Number of bnllcct^oi donkeys needed. 

242. Wind-mills, aeromotors and oil-engines with centri- 
fugal pumps, as other means of raising water, have been already 



Pig. 50. — The Baldeo Balti. 


described in Chapter XL Full directions for erecting aeromotors 
are given in the catalogues of the Companies constructing and 
supplying them (T /VZe^Partl of Catalogue No. 29 of Freeman 
SteelWind-mills, S. Freeman & Sons, Manulacturing Co., Eacine, 
Wis., U. S. A.). 

243. The Baldeo Balti,— Ku ingenious mechanical adapta- 
tion of the don (or canoe-shaped water-lift) for watering from 
small depths, known as the Baldeo Balti, is the invention of 
Baldeo, the agricultural-mechanic of the U. P. Agricultural 
Department. It is a double don worked by a single bullock. 
The bullock goes round and round a tree or post to which the 
yoke-pole is attached. When one of the ddn^ rises and discharges 

M, HA 10 
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its water, the other goes down, the entrance of water into the 
empty dnn being facilitated by means of a valve. The arrauge- 



Fig. 5L — The ordinary don. 


ment of the strings to which the two dons are tied after passing 
over three pulleys, can be best understood from the above diagi-am 
(Fig. 50). The single don which is either a 
hollowed-ont trunk of palm or simul tree, or 
manufactured of iron, is largely employed all 
over the country. Iron ddns (Fig. 51) are 
obtainable of Taraprasanna Chakdar of Gush- 
kara, E. I. R., for Re. 1-4 per cubit. 

244. Artesiayi Wells . — The question of sink- 
ing artesian wells and tube-wells (Fig. 52) both 
for irrigation and drinking purposes is a very 
important one, but its solution cannot be said 
to have been accomplished as yet in this country. 
Dr. Dyson, late Sanitary Commissioner for 
Bengal, drew special attention to this subject 
in a note, dated the 31st March 1896. In con- 
cluding this note, Dr. Dyson remarks : “ The 

Saidpore investigation confirms my favourable 

impression of tube-wells as an easy means of 

Fig an wholesome water. I am not, 

Tube- WELL. however, prepared to recommend their universal 

use, because they are not suitable for all soils, 
but wherever they can be got to work, I think they ought 
to be used in preference to ordinary wells and tanks, than which 
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they are much cheaper and far more satistactory. They are 
specially suited for a loose, sandy soil like that of Said pore. In 
hard laterite soil, or in clay, they cannot, of course, be got 
to work, and in alluvial soil, like that of Chittagong, Noakhali, 
Backergunge, &e., it is not desirable that they should be 
tried, as in these places, which are subject to the influence 


of sea-waves and salt tides, the water is brack- 
ish. It might be mentioned that in soil which 
is suitable, the sandy beds of nalas and the dry 
beds of good tanks, offer the best prospects of 
rapidly sinking a water-supply which is practi- 
cally inexhaustible.” As far as my informa- 
tion goes there is only one successful artesian 
well in India near Sholapur. The water from 
this wells out to the surface from a depth of only 
50 ft. There are also many tube-wells working 
satisfactorily at Pondicherry. Borings at the 
bottom of wells up to a depth of 200 ft. have 
been made successfully in the Baroda State by 
Mr. Kasherao Jadhava, M. R. a. c., to keep up 
a continuous supply in wells. 

- 245. Of the firms which manufacture and 



supply artesian and tube-wells and the driv- 
ing apparatus and boring tools, may be men- 
tioned Messrs 0. Isler & Co., Artesian Works, / /i 1 \ 

Bear Lane, Southwark, London, S. E. Messrs. I ijy|U \ 

AV. Leslie & Co. of Calcutta supply tube-wells 1|!|jjr 

at the following prices : — 

Drive point and 20 ft. 1^-inch wrought iron g 

tube in short lengths with a jvfclter pump — I 

20 ft. ... ... Rs. 45 I 

r xi. j x * xl’ ^4 . — The 

The price of the driving apparatus, the s^e and 

^et serving for any number, is Rs. 45. The Monkey Gear. 

manner of planting the drive-point first, is 

illustrated in Fig. 54, and the whole arrangement for fixing 


the well in Fig. 53. 

246. Another device for irrigation, called the Windlass 
and Bucket-Lift, is illustrated in Fig. 55. It is useful for 
bringing water from a stream or canal to adjoining fields. The 
two positions of the same bucket are illustrated in the figure. 
A tilting arrangement, somewhat resembling that in use in 
Stoney’s Water Lift, occurs at the top of the post, and when the 
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bucket reaches thi? position, it gets upset coming in contact with 
the tilting rod* The bucket slides up and down a steel rope, 
and A'itb an ordinary rope it is worked with the windlass. Two 

buckets may be simuh 
tan eon sl y worked when 
there are two steel-ropes, 
one bucket travelling up 
while the other marches 
down. Thi^ arrangement 
is suitable for lifting 
water on hill-sides from 
a stream at the bottom, 
and in other suitable 
sites. 



Fig. 55. — Windlass and Bucket-Lift. 


247. and other /anups . — Of Suction and Force 

Pumps suitable for irrigation, the first place must be given to 
Fire-pngine>. Heathmar/s Platiorm Fire-engine and Hand 
Curricle^ Fire-engine are excellent for pumping sewage, irrigating, 
as well as for pultini: out fires. Village unions or telisildam 
should have these foi letring out on emergencies and also for 
regular irrigation purposes, at so much per day. The suction 
can take place from a depth of 28ft. and as much as 600 ft. of 
delivery hose can be forced through. Heathinan’s Platform Fire- 
engine No. 1 worked by 2 to 4 persons and diM-hnrgiug about 
2,000 gallons of water per hour over a height ot 60 tt. priced 
.■£12 lO.s’. Heathman’s’^ Truck-Force-Pump, which can be 

moved about from place to place, and worked by one man, pumps 
up about 500 gallons of water or liquid manure per hour. This 
pump is also used as a fire-engine. Its price with 10 feet of 
suction-hose and 2 feet of discharge-hose and spray fan and 
nozzle complete, is 110 shillings for a 3-inch pimi}) and 100 
shillings for a 2i-inch pump. 

248. Of suction and force pumps may be also recommend- 
ed the Handy ” or Semi-rotary Wing Pump mounted on 
wheels (Fig. 56). These are priced by Messrs. W. Leslie 
& Co. of Calcutta at Rs. 125. They raise 300 to 500 gallons of 
water per hour. 

249. Handier syringe pumps are specially adapted for 
applying insecticides and fungicides. Of these may be 
recommended Messrs. Heathman’s Brigade Suction Pump, 
made of brass and copper. It ejects to a distance of about 
30 feet 300 gallons of liquid per hour. W^ith 6 ft. suction-hose 


J. H. Heathinan & Co., Manufacturers, 2 & 37, Endell Street, London, 

W. C. 
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and strainer, "2t\ deli\ erv-liuse and nozzle, the price is .“iO 
shillings. Extra suction-hose costs I.-?. 2cL per toot and extra 
deliverj-liose, S^d. per foot 

250. Cenlrifiitjid pumps which do not possess valves 
and washers are not so liable to get out of order as ordinary 
suction and force pumps, and if such are made with multi- 
plying wheels suitable for hand-driving, they may prove a boon 
to our raiyats. Centrifugal pumps are in common use in indigo 
plantations and in factories in this coiintiy, but these are worked 
with steam-power and they are too expensive for the poor raiyat, 

251. Comparison of costs ^ cfc . — The centrifugal pump worked 
by an 8 H.-P. steam-engine, and used for irrigation purpose at the 



Fig 56. — Sbmi-rotary Wing Pump. 


*Cawnpore Experimental Farm, irrigates 4 acres ot land per day 
and it costs Rs. 5 per day in coal, oil and wages of the mechanic. 
The Cawnpore chain pump worked by 2 men (4 men being required 
for working it without interruption) irrigates about an acre 
a day at a cost of about 8 annas where the water is within 
4 feet, as at Cawnpore. Where the water is deeper, say 10 to 12 
feet, as at Sibpur, the Barakarpump (which is very like the Cawn- 
pore pump) is able to irrigate only ^rd of an acre a daj^, 
less than the swing-basket does, and the wages of labour also are 
at Sibpur double of what they ai*e at Cawnpore, so that the cost 
per acre is about Rs. 3 at Sibpur against 8 annas, the cost incurred 
at Cawnpore. The Baldeo Water-Lift irrigates about ^rd of an 
acre per day at a cost of 6 annas (one bullock and one man), under 
conditions prevailing at Cawnpore. The Stoney’s Water-Lift 
worked by a strong pair of bullocks and a man, irrigates, from 
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a deep well of oO to 40 ft., about ^rd of an acre per diem at a 
cost of 12 annas (about Re. 1-8 in Calcutta). On sandy soils less 
work can be done and on stiff clay-soils more. The figures given 
apply to a medium loam. It is important to compare these high 
class or improved irrigation appliances with those in common use 
in this country, viz,, the swing-basket, the terd or Jdthd, the demy 
the single and double mof and the single Persian Wheel (Punjab 
pattern). (1) To work the swing-basket three men at least are 
required, the man distributing the water relieving in turn the two 
men employed in baling out the water. The height to which the 
water can be lifted with the swing-basket is 5 up to 10 feet. 
About ^rd cub. ft. of water is thrown up each time, and there are 
about 20 deliveries per minute, which gives 400 cub. ft. of water 
per hoar. If 25 per cent is allowed for wastage, percolation, &c., 
the actual discharge comes to 300 cub. ft., i.e,, 1890 gallons. (2) 
To work the terct, Idthd or dheuUi (i.e., the ordinary lever and 
bucket-lift) one man is employed at the bucket and one man for 
distributing the water. The w^ater can be easily raised 16 ft. 
high. Tlie contents of the bucket or dol is about ^ cub. ft. The 
number of discharges per minute is about 3. The discharge 
per hour is therefore 90 cub. ft. Allowing 10 per cent in 
this case for w^astage, w^e get about 8l cub. ft. — 500 gallons per 
hour. (3) The diht or oanoe-shaped lift, made of trunks of 
trees hollowed out or of iron (iron dojt.^ being now in common 
use in Birbhum and Murshidabad), is also worked by one man. 
It raises water only up to a height of 5 or 6 ft. There are 10 
deliveries per minute, each delivery being about 3 cub. ft. ; 1,800 
cub. ft. are thus lifted per hour. Waste of only about 10 per cent 
takes place in this case also. The actual quantity of w^ater lifted 
is theretoie 1,620 cub ft., which at 6 /l gallons per cub. ft. gives 
10,206 gallons per hour. (4) To work the single mot with self- 
deliveiT tube, one man and two bullocks are required, besides the 
man distributing the water. Water can be lifted from a depth of 
40 to 80 ft. The bullocks w\alk at the rate of 2 miles an hour. 
For each lift of 40 ft. the bullocks traverse 80 ft. The contents 
of the bag or bucket is 3 cub. ft. The number of lifts per minute 
is only one. So the discharge per hour is 60x3, i.e., 180 cub. ft. 
Allowing 25 per cent of loss by spilling 135 cub. ft. or 850' 
gallons per hour is the result obtained. But whereas, at the 
Sibpnrfarm, spilling is avoided by the bucket being made to- 
slide up two tight steel ropes as in Stoney’s Water- Lift, the loss 
may be put down at only 10 per cent, and in that case we get over 
1,0^0 gallons per hour. The draught or traction required being 
255 lbs., two bullocks are essential. (5) The doidde mot also 
requires one man and two bullocks. The diameter of the whim 
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being 3 ft and the diameter of the bullock- walk being 16 ft., the 
bullocks walking at the rate of 2 miles per hour can take 3*4 turns 
per minute. The time taken for raising the bag or bucket from 
a depth of 40 ft. is 1*4 minutes. The contents of the bag or bucket 
being 3 cub. ft., the discharge per hour from the two bags or buck- 
ets comes to 252 cub. ft., of which 35 per cent may be calculated 
for wastage. Thus we arrive at 165 cub. ft. or 1,045 gallons per 
hour. The ratio of power to weight where the diameter of whim 
and bullock-walk are 3 ft. and 16 ft., is 3 : 16. The total weight 
raised each time being 460 lbs., the draught exerted is 124 lbs., or 
considerably less than in the case of the single mof. (6) To work the 
single Persian Wheel also one man and two bullocks (or even one 
bullock), besides the man distributing water, are required- The water 
being raised 40 ft., the diameter of the driving wheel being 4 ft., 
the diameter of the wheel to which the buckets or pots are attached 
being also 4 ft., assuming the content of each bucket ^ cub. ft. 
and 6 buckets being emptied at each turn of the bullocks, the dis- 
charge at each turn comes to | cub. ft. The length of the bullock- 
walk being 62*8ft. and the speed of bullocks being 2 miles an hour, 
the bullocks make 2*8 turns per minute. The discharge per hour 
is therefore 126 cub. ft., of which 45 per cent may be allowed 
for wastage. The actual discharge thus comes to 69*3 cub. ft. 
or 429 gallons per hour. The buckets being tied 2 ft. apart from 
middle to middle, the number of buckets in one endless chain is 
40. The weight of buckets is about 80 lbs. Twenty buckets 
being always full, the weight of water they contain is 156 lbs. The 
weight of the rope is 22 lbs. The total weight raised is therefore 
258 lbs. The modulus being *6, the power required to raise 258 lbs. 
is 430 lbs. The ratio between this power and the power exerted 
by bullocks being about 1*5, the draught or pow*er exerted is only 
86 lbs., which is lighter still than in the case of the double nuk. 
Such a Persian Wheel can be worked by one bullock only. 

252. From the above figures it may be seen that the native^ 
irrigation appliances are by no means to be despised, and that 
taking all things into consideration we come to the following con- 
clusions : — (1) The do?i is the best implement for Indian use for 
small depths (up to 6 ft.), its lifting capacity, being 10,000 gallons 
per hour. (2) Next to it comes the swing-basket, which in the 
hands of dexterous coolies will lift about 2,000 gallons of water 
per hour from a depth of 10 ft. (3) For medium depths, either 
a double or triple series of cl(ms, or the lever and bucket-lift (^^'ra) 
is the best. 500 gallons of water can be raised per hour wdth t^ra. 
(4) For great depths, the single and doable and the Egyp- 
tian or Punjab pattern Persian Wheel are the best. The mots will 
give about 1,000 gallons per hour, and the Persian Wheel about 
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500 0 OiKsiiierio;; the cost, the single niut is to be preferred 

ko aii ciliors for great depths, and to adapt ordinary ring wells of 
only 3 ft. diameter, and to avoid spilling of water, the bucket can 
be n:ade to slide up two steel ropes stretched vertically from the 
bucfoni of the well up to the beam whence the pulley is suspended. 
To irrigate an acre of land, 50,000 gallons are required for clay 
soils, and 100^000 gallons for sandy loams. The latter quantity 
is equivalent to about i an inch of rainfall, which is enough to 
soak thoroughly 6 inches of soil. For more thorough irrigation, 
double the above quantities may be allowed, vh., 100,000 gallons 
per acre for clay soils and 200,000 gallons per acre for sandy 
loams, and the arrangements needed for irrigating a particular 
locality with an}’ of the water-lifts or pumps described above, can 
be worked out for every particular locality. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Other Agricultural IHrLEl\rENT.^. 

[Bulls tliedgei, rinc-huskers, chaft-cutters, root-cutter, root-pulper. kibbler, oil- 
cako-crusher, raeal-grinder, hay-trus'^er, oil-mill, feeding trous-h& and liiirdle'=?, 
bone and stone-grinder, maize-huller, cotton-gin, sugar-cane mill, mIos, d.iny 
implements; insecticidal and fungicidal appliances; carts ; bu Line l-s (steel- 
yard) , tea and coffee planters’ machinery ; machinery found useful in the 
Sri pur Farm.] 

Of other implements and machinery that are or may be used 
in agricultural operations may be mentioned the following 

(1) Buir s Jhedgei^ for sinking wells. 
These are made in the workshop of the 
Cawnpore Experimental Farm and sold 
forRs. 180 to Rs. 210. 

(2) Rice-huskers and polish- 

ers, which will be dealt with separately 
in the .next Part in connection with the 
rice crop, 

(3) iliaf’-cutfer (Yig. 57), by Messrs. 
Burn & Go., price Rs. 53. 

(4) Root-ciitfer . — Ordinary cldo or 
kdtdri does the work more slowdy. 

(5) RooUPvljjer, — Dlienhi with cement- 
ed mortar answers fairly well. 

(6) Kihhler or a mill for crnshiiig grain, oats, maize, barley 
and other corn. One crushing 3 bushels of corn per hour is sold 
at the Cawnpore Experimental Farm for Rs. 35. 

(7) Oil-cake by Mes.srs. Oakes & Co. of Madras, 

price Rs. 57. 



Fig. 57.— Chaff-cutter. 
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(8) Steel hand-mill for nritidJaa iclieaf for whole-meal {dttd)^ 
also barley, oats, maize, &c., by Burn & Oo. The Flour 

Dressing Machine No. 5 is said to grind and dress 30 to 45 seers 
.per hour, and it is priced Rs. 210. 

(0) Hand-power Jiaf/-frusscr. 

(10) (rhdni^ Kola or oil-mi U. 

(11) Feedimj /ronahs and hnrdU^s. 

(12) Bone-mill and stone-grinder. 

(13) Maize-huller (Fig. o^S). 

(14) Cotton-nin. — The Macarthy Hand-(Jotton-gin (price 
Rs. 220), obtainable of Messrs, N. D. Maxwell & Oo. o£ Bombay, 
cleans 140 lbs. of cotton in seed per diem, about Jrd lint and 
two-thirds seed (according to the variety 
of cotton ginned) being obtained. The 
seed is not injured and it remains fit for 
sowing. 

(15) Sugar-cane mill, fc,, to be described 
in Part III in connection' with the sugar- 
cane crop. 

(16) Silos to be described in Part V in 
connection with fodder crops. 

(17) Bairtj implements, to be described 
in Part V in connection with milch- 
cows. 

(18) Appliances for s}>raj)in(f or dusting 
. msecticides and fungicides, to be described in connection with 

Insect and Fungus Pests, 

(19) Carts, 

(20) Balances. — Platform weighing machines though highly 
useful for experimental farms where weighing of cattle or of cart- 
loads of crops, straw, manure, &c., has to be done, are too expen- 
sive for ordinary agricultural use. The common scale-beam with 
wooden pans and iron weights, obtainable in bazaai”, is the best for 
such use. As weights are liable to get lost if they are too frequent- 
ly used, for daily weighings of small quantities up to 50 lbs., the 
balance best adapted is the steel-jaird. 

254. Fig. 59 represents the position of the steel-yard in which 
weights from 2 to 16 lbs. can be determined, as the figures 
marked on the iron-bar will show. It should be hung on some- 
thing high by the hook nearest to the arm. The middle hook 
will not be used at all in this case. The article to be weighed is 
to be hung on the double-hooks. This being done, move the 
weight on the arm or bar till it assumes a perfectly horizontal 
position. The figure on which the weight will rest will indicate 
the weight in pounds of the article weighed. Figure 60 represents 



Fig. 58.— Maize- 
Hullee. 
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the position 5f the same inbtrnment reversed, in which weights 
from 15" to 50 Ibs.^can be determined, as is shown by the figures 
on the iron-bar or arm. In this case, the steel-yard is suspended 
by the middle hook and the hook nearest the arm is not used at 
all. This steel-yard supplied by the Agricultural Department 
and used at the Sibpur Farm, has been found a very handy 
instrument for weighing small quantities. 

(21) Machinery for tea, indigo, coSee and other planting 
enterprises in which European capital and intellect are employed 

are hardly necessary 
to be described in a 
Handbook of agri- 
culture, though these 
subjects will receive 
some attention in their 
proper places in 
Part III. 

255. The follow- 
ing implements and 
machinery have been 
reported by Mr. N. N. 
Banerji as having 
been tried and found 
useful in the Sripur 
Farm, Hatwa Paj, 
District Sarau : — 

(1) A Steam 
Thresher, by Messrs. 
Ben, Reed & Co., 
Aberdeen, costing 
Rs. 3,500, and adapt- 
ed for threshing oats^ 
wheat, barley, &c., and 
turning out 8 maunds 
of grain per hour. 

(2) Donaldsoivs Patent Oil-mill, by Messrs. Jessop & Co., 
Calcutta, and costing Rs. 120, which was found more economical 
and efficient than the local Kolu^ when two or three are workeil 
together with the help of steam-power. 

(3) Two and Three-Coulter Native Seed Drill worked by 
bullocks with some training. 

(4) South Indian bullock hoes. 

(5) The Behar Indigo-Drill used for drilling oats and wheat. 

(6) Assam Cotton-Gin, wdiich was found more efficient than 
the Country Cotton, Gin, and which is w'orked with treadles. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
Equipment of Farms. 

[Principles governing equipment of farms of diifermit classes ; a typical case ; 
inferences as to capital charges and annual expenditure per acre ; outturn 
and expenditure in ordinary farming balance each other.] 

Principles stated . — Having described fcbe principal agricul- 
tural^ machinery that are or may be employed with advantage 
in this country, it now remains for us to find out some princi- 
Xdes of equipment that may be applied in every case mutatis 
muiattdis. We have said that heavy soils require a larger number 
of cattle and men, and consequently a larger number of some of 
the cultivating appliances, than light soils. There is another 
consideration that will materially affect the question of equipment, 
viz., the system of farming adopted. One labourer for 2 acres and 
one yoke of oxen for every 5 acres of heavy land, is the allowance 
for ordinary arable or mixed fanning. Where gardening instead 
of farming is the system mainly employed, in market-garden- 
ing near large towns, where the largest outturn from the smallest 
area by high farming is the aim, the allotment for cattle and farm 
implements should be insignificant and the allotments for hand- 
labour, garden-tools (spade, hoe, rake, scissors, dcio, &c.), and 
manure should be higher. In ordinary arable fanning, no separate 
allotment for manure is needed. The aim should be (1) feeding 
the bullocks well with oil-cake, which enriches the natural manure 
of cattle, (2) fallowing, (3) growing of leguminous crops and (4) 
returning to the land the straw in the form of litter mixed with 
urine. But in growing special crops, such as tobacco, mulberry, 
sugar-cane and potatoes, manuring is essential. The equipment 
needed in each case thus depends on the land chosen, the crops 
chosen, and the system of farming adopted. In dairy farming 
again, no allotment is necessary for manure, and proportionately 
less allotment is needed for bullocks, farm labourers, ordinary 
agricultural implements, but for stocking the land with suitable 
cows and one or more bulls, for providing fodder at all seasons, 
for equipping a proper dairy, special allotment-, are needed. 
Then again the allotment for buildings and implements should 
be proportionately higher for a small farm than for a large farm. 
If Rs. 10 per acre is set apart for buildings, Rs 10 per acre for 
implements and Rs. 10 per acre for cattle, for a oOO-acre farm, 
and Rs. 50 per acre per annum for working the farm, though 
Rs. 10 per acre for cattle and Rs. 50 per acre per annum for 
expenses will answer for a 10-acre farm, Rs. 10 per acre for 
buildings and Rs. 10 per acre for implements wdll hardly suffice 
for a 10-acre farm ; but a man with a 10-acre farm ought to 
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work with his own hands and live cheap, and in this country such a 
man would not actually spend more than Rs. 100 for a house 
and Rs. 100 for implements. Local circumstances also determine 
cost. In healthy localities cheap buildings answer. In places 
close to town there are certain s[)ecial facilities and dis- 
advantages. 

257. In an fw'jM'ri mental farnt again, where the fodder, the 
dung, the urine, etc., have to be weighed ; where small lots of corn 
have to be separately thrashed, dried, weighed and stored, where 
detailed accounts of experiments have to be recorded, more money 
must be spent on buildings, implements, the supervising staff and 
labour force, if the experiments are to give really reliable results. 
Manures also must be bought in an experimental farm. For such 
a farm Rs. 20 per acre on each item instead of Rs. 10 will be 
needed, and Rs. 100 per acre for annual expenditure ; while 
the outturn per acre for such a farm may come to less than 
Rs. 50. 

25^. As the circumstances may thus vary almost infinitely, 
and as we will separately estimate the cost of growing each of the 
pvinci}>al crops, our aim for the present will be to give a typical 
' example, draw certain definite conclusions from it, and recommend 
the application of these deduced principles in each particular case, 
mutati^ mutandis. In fact, we have already hinted what we are 
going to do, infer from a typical case of a 4()()-acre farm, that 
about Rs. 10 per acre should be allotted for building'^, Rs. 10 per 
acre for cattle, Rs. JO per acre for implements, by way of capital 
charge, and Rs. 50 per acre by way of annual expenditure. If, 
however, the farm is very much smaller, an increased proportion 
for buildings and implements, and if the farm is very much larger, 
a diminished proportion for buildings and implements, will be 
needed. The principle enunciated here refers only to mixed farms 
and not to gardens or plantations. 

259. Capital charge. — (1) Laying out at Rs. 10 an acre 
(i.e,^ cutting down trees, burning low bushes, levelling, and 
making roads and channels), Rs. 4,000. (2) 160 bullocks @ 

Rs. 25 {i.e., Rs. 10 per acre), Rs. 4,000. (3) Cost of buying 

the principal implements, &c., required for a farm of 400-acres 
ot heav}" arable land like that of the Sibpiir Farm, which 
are : — 

16 Carts ... ... ... ... Rs. 240 

1 Water-Cai*t ... ... ... „ 100 

1 Spring-Cart for market - ,, 200 

1 Pony with harness for market ... ... „ 100 

1 Gun for killing jackals, &c. ... ... ,, 100 

80 Improved ploughs ... ... „ 640 

2 Ridging ploughs ... ... ... ,5 IbO 
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L3 


4 

Five-tinned grubbers ... 


Rs. 80 

4 

Zig-zag harrows 


„ 160 

4 

Bakhars .. ... ' 

... r . 

» 20 

4 

Wooden rollers 


» 80 

8 

Ladders 


55 

4 

Beam-haiiows 


„ 20 

1 

American Seed-driil ... 


55 5-'t 

4 

Wide bullock-hoes (D2md2ai^) 


,5 32 

4 

Narrow bullock-hoes ... 


5, 20 

8 

Planet Jr. Hand-hoes ... 


„ 160 

2 

Chaff-cutters 


5, 

1 

Corn-crusher 


„ 40 

1 

Cake-crusher 


TOO 

1 

Turnip pulper 


„ 100 

40 

do2?s 

... 

„ 400 


0th ei suitable irrigation appliances, mfk, &c. ... 

„ 500 

20 

Dozen hurdles 

.. ... 

„ 250 


Scales and weights for w^eighing 

Up to 2 mds..,. 

„ 20 

1 

Steel-yard ... 


55 4 

1 

Small pair of scales and weights 

... 

5, 2 

1 

Grindstone, 24" diametei 


,5 20 

4 

Scythes 

... 

5, 40 

20 

Hooks or sickles 

• • « • • • 

5, 8 

1 

Hand-thresher 

... 

5, 200 

1 

Winnower... 

... 

55 65 


Chains, rope, bamboos, &c. 


„ 115 


i, e., Rs 

Sheds for 100 lesident laboiueis .. 
Covered shed for manure pits 
Shed for bullocks 
Barn and god own 


House for lesidence of Faim Overseer 


Rs. 4,0o0 

10 per acre for iuipleuients 
... Rs. 2,000 
... „ 200 
... 300 

. „ 1,000 


500 


Rs. 4,000 

i. e.i Rs, 10 per acre for sheds and godowns. 

Hedging and ditching should be done when a tuim is started, 
and they are included under laying out’’ of the farm. The 
mere clearing of the jungle costs about Rs. 3 per acre, if the 
work is done on contract. This item is necessary only when a 
farm has to be started de noco, 

260. The annual e.vpense of working the above farm can be 
estimated thus : — 

200 labourers at Rs. 6 per month... ... Rs. 14,400 

Overseer or bailiff on Rs. 50 ... ... ,, 600 

Oil-cake @ 1 maund per bullock per month, C' 

Re. 1-8 per maund ... ... ... „ 3,000 

Rent ... ... ... ... „ 1,200 

Other expenses ... ... ... „ 800 


Rs. 20,000 
u e., Rs. 50 per acre 
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’261. By ordinary farming, by cultivating rice and pulses, 
with hired labour, a capitalist cannot expect to make farming pay in 
this country. One gets about 15 maunds of paddy and 10 
maunds of pulses per acre, v/hich sold at Rs. 2 a maund yields 
only Rs. 50 per acre. • By judicious cropping, two crops can be 
taken every year out of the land, or one crop of double value, such 
as sugar-cane, tobacco, jute, &c., or a crop which costs much less in 
cultivating, as maize, pulses, &c. But the average outturn per acre 
from mixed farming may be safely put down at Rs. 50, and the 
cost also at Rs. 50. Ordinary fanning therefore just keeps the 
cultivators who are their own field labourers, and it pays them no 
better than service as coolie. 

262. It is only by growing special crops, such as sugar-cane, 
jute, &c., that a capitalist or a gentleman-farmer may hope to make 
farming pay. But it is never safe to rely on one crop only, and it 
is best to choose four or five paying crops, and grow these in rotation, 
though the cost of growing such crops is greater. An acre of 
sugar-cane will cost about Rs. J50 growing, but the r/m' from it 
may be worth Rs. 200 or more. What each principal crop costs 
and what outturn we may expect from it, is a question which we 
will discuss in the next Part of the Handbook 

263. We should mention here that one-tenth of the land 
should be set apart for roads and paths, and one-tenth for farm- 
stead, canals, water-courses and irrigation channels. 



PART III. 

CEOPS. 


(JHAPTER XVIII. 

Botanical Glassivicatton of Okop.s. 

[Principal Indian crops coming under Gramineai, Cyperacc.v, AmaryJliadaceae, 
Liliacem, Aroidem, Bromihacese, JDioscorem, Musacea^ Zmziberacese, Oan- 
nace£e, Piperacese, Eupliorbiacca;, Moreae, Sesames, Solaneae, Convolvulacese, 
Cucurbitacem, Legummosffi, Lineae, Tiliacese, Malvaceae. Cruciferas, Compo- 
sitae, Polygonace^, Ciienopodiaceae, Umbel lifersej Urticaccos, and Onagraceaa; 
character of the crops , soils on which each grows.] 

[N.B. — Aljl)reciution.s twplauird : — 

Ce = Cereal ; F = Fodder ; M = Miscellaneous crop ; Fb = Fibre-crop ; V = 
Vegetables; R = Root-crop ; Ft=P’ruit , Sp = Spices ; 0 = Oil-&eed-crop ; T= 
Timber-tree ; D = Drug; De^Dye; P = Pulse crop ; P H- Pot-herb ; 0 = Clay ; 
L = Loam ; S = Sandysoil: St = Stony soil ; Bl=:Bil land.] 

The principal agricultural crops, (fee., may be thus exhibited 
-under the various natural orders to which they belong : — 

A. MONOCOTYLEDONS. 


{!) GmminecB — 

1. Paddy (Oryza sativa), Ce ((11, L & S for Aus). 

2. Wheat (Triticum sativum), Oe (Cl k L). 

3. Barley (Hordeum hexastichum), Ce (L k S), 

4. Oats (Avena sativa), Ce <fe F (L, Cl, S & St). 

5. Deodhan or Juar (Andropogon sorghum), Ce & F 

(L, S <fe SO- 

6. Cheena (Panicum miliaeeum), Ce (fe F (S). 

7. Kayon (Panicum Italicum), Ce (S). 

8. Maize (Zea mays), Ce (Cl, L k St). 

9. Sh^ma or Bhura (Panicum frumentaceum), Ce & 

F (S (fe St). 

10. Gondii (Panicum miliare), Ce (S & St). 

11. Menjhri (Panicum psilopodeum), Ce (S <fe St). 
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(I) ( JT t‘Cininieii‘ — contd- 

12. (EhniMiii-* corueuiiLi), (^e (S & Sfc). 

13. Kodo (Paspalum scrobiculatum), Oe (S & Sfc). 

]4. Bajra (Penuibetuni fcyphoideiim), Oe (S & Sfc). 

15. Ulu or fchatchino grass (linperata armidinacea), I\i 

(01 & L). 

16. Kasha, khda or reed (Sacchariim sponfcaneuiii), M 

(S) 

17. Sugarcane (Saccbarnm officinarum), M (Cl & L). 

18. Muuj (Saccliarum ciliare), Fb (St). 

19- Durba (Oyuodoii dacfcAdon), F (Cl). 

20. Bamboo (Bambusa arundinacea), M (Cl, L & St). 

21. Lafca-gras.'' or para-gra'^s (Panicum mufcicum), F (Cl). 

22. Era~kati (Xschieninm rngosiim), F (Cl). 

23. Gninea-gra‘'> (Panicum jiimeiitorum), F (Cl, Sfc & L). 

24. Spear-grass (Hefceropogon eontorfcus) , F (St). 

25. Roisa and Poina grasses (Andro]»ogon Sp.), M (St). 

(II) Ctipi^vcoe^r — 

1. Madur Kafcbi (Oyperiis fcagetum). M (L). 

2. Cbuta (Scirpus kysoor), M (Bl). 

3. llutha grass (Cy perns rotundus), F (Cl & L). 

(III) AniariiUicJat ('O — x\gaves, Fb (S & St). 

(IV) Liliarea ^ — 

1. Onions (Aliiiini ascalonicuin), V (L). 

2. Garlic (Allium Sativum), V (L). 

3. Aspaiagus (x^sparagus officinalis), V (L). 

4. Yucca gigantia, aloifolia, and gloriosa, Fb (Cl). 

5. Dracpena ovalifolia, F (Cl). 

6. Sansivieras, Fb (L). 

(V) Aroidtu ^ — 

1. Man-Kachu (Alocasia indica). R (L). 

2. Kaebu (Colocasia antiquoram), R & V (L). 

3. 01 (Arum Campanulatum), R (L & S). 

(VI) Broiiudiared ' — Pineapple (Ananas sativa). Ft & Fb (L). 

(VII) Vdn^nreiv— 

1. Kbam alu (Dioscorea sativa), R (Ci k, L). 

2. Cbupri alu (D. globosa), R (Cl & L). 

3. Lai ganiniya alu (D. propurea), R (01 & L). 

4. Snfcni-alu (D. fasciculatd), R (L & S). 

(VIII) Musacew — Plantains (Musa Sapient a in), Ft & V (Cl ifc 

L). 

Manila beinp (Musa textiles), Fb (Cl & L). 
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(IX) Zinz/hera< ('(f — 

1. Ginger (Zinziber officinale), Sp (L & S). 

2. Turmeric (Curcuma longa), Sp (L iV: S). 

Amada (C. ainada), Sp (L & S). 

4. Satbi or zedoary (Curcuma zecloaria), R (L & ISJ. 

(X) Ca/inared ' — 

1. Arrowroot (Maranta arundinacea), R (L k S), 

2. Canna Edulis, R (L & S). 

(B) Dicotyledons. 

(XI) Pfjjeriitf £ — 

1. Betel (Piper betel), Sp (Cl & L). 

2. Peepul (Piper longum), Sp (Cl). 

6. Cbai (Piper cbaba), Sp (L & S). 

4. Round pepper (Piper nigrum), Sp (Cl). 

(XII) JltqiJtui Iditi trCt' — 

1. Castor (Ricinus communis), 0 (S & St). 

2. Cassava (Manihot utilissima and aipi), R (L & S). 

3. Ceara rubber (M. Glaziovii), M (St). 

4. Papaya (Carica papaya), Ft & V (Cl & St). 

(XIII) ^loreLii {}J idlfti I ff ) — 

1. M. alba, F and Ft (Cl & St). 

2. M. serrata, F, T and Ft (Cl & St). 

3. M. nigra. Ft (Cl & St). 

(XIV) — Sesamum, gingelly or til (Sesamum indicum), 

and 0 (S & L). 

(XY) SuluiU'ce — 

1. Potatoes (Solanum tuberosum), R (L & S). 

2. Brinjals (Solanum Melongena), Y (L & S). 

3. Kulibegun and baromeshe begun (S. longum), V 

(L & S). 

4. Chillies (Capsicum frutescens), Sp (L, St & S). 

5. Teepari or Cape Gooseberry (Physalis Peruviana), 

Ft (Cl & L). 

6. Tomato (Loycopersicum esculentum), Y (Cl & L). 

7. Tree-tomato or Java plum (Cyphomandra betacea), 

Ft (St & L).^ 

8. Tobacco (Necotina rustica & X. tabacum), D (L). 

(XVI) <\niculr</ /«.<.«— Banga-iilu, sada-alu (Batatas edulis), R 
(S & L). 


M, HA 


11 
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(XVII) ( ^t.’.‘urh^Un r'le — 

1. Lau (Lagenaria vulgaris), V (S & L). 

2. Kiuiira, biliti and deshi (cucurbita inaxitna and 

pepo), V (S & L). 

3. Uchhe (Momordica muricata), V (S & L). 

4. Jhinga (Luffa acutangiila), V (S & L). 

5. Dhundul (Luffa ^Egyptiaca), V(S & L). 

6. Tarmuj (Oitrnliis vulgaris), Ft (S). 

7. Kbero (round cucumber), V (S & L). 

b. Shasha (ordinary cucumber) (Cucumis sati\ Y 
and Ft (Cd & L). 

9. Phuti (Oucumis momordica). Ft (S & L). 

10. Gomukh (Cucumis maderaspatanus), V (S). 

11. Kankri or bakhari (Cucumis utilissimus), V (S). 

12. Kankrol (Momordica Cochinchinensisk V (St & L). 

13. Karala (Momordica charantia), Y (S & L). 

14. Chichinga (Trichosanthes anguina), V (S & L). 

15. Fatal (Tricbosanthes dioica), V (S). 

16. Kimdruki (Trichosanthes diseea), Y & Ft (L & Si). 

(XVlIl) Leijvmnio.^n - — 

1. Peas (Pisum arvense), P (L (fe S). 

2. English peas (Pisum sativum), V (L). 

3. Payra Matar (Pisum quadratus), P (L & Id). 

4. Kalai (Phaseolus radiatus), P (S & 01). 

5. Mug (P. Mungo), P (L & Cl). 

G. Gram (Cicer arietinum), P (Cl & L). 

7. Mushuri (Ervuin lens), P (01 & L). 

8. Kheshari (Lathyrus sativus), P (01 & L). 

9. Arahar (Cajanus Cindicus), P (01). 

10 EambhaandBarbati (Vigna catiang),P & Y (01 & St). 

11. Sunn-hemp (Crotolaria juncea), Fb (S). 

12. Indigofera tinctoria, De (S & L). 

13. Dhaincha (Sesbania aculeata) Fb (01). 

14. Sajna (Moringa pterygosperma), Y (01 & St). 

15. Bhringi (Phaseolus aconitifolius), P & F (Cl & L). 

16. Kurthi (Dolichos biflorus), P & F (S & St). 

17. Arharia Sim (Cyamopsis Psoralioides),' F & Y 

(01, L & S). 

18. Ground-nut (Arachis hypogia), 0 (S). 

19. Babul (Acacia arabica), F, T & De (01 & St). 

20. Palas (Butea frondosa), M (01 & St). 

21. Bakla (Yicia faba), P (L). 

22. Sim (Dolichos lablab), P & V (01 & L). 

23 Makhan Sira (Canavalia gladiata), V (01 & L). 
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'( XVI II) Legu m / n osce — con td . 

24. Sola (Aesohynomena a^pera), M (Bl), 

25. Tamarind (Tamarindas indica), S (Cl & St). 

26. Soy Bean (Soja ^^ly eerie), V (S & St). 

27. Sank-alii (Pachyrhizus angulatus), R (L). 

■(XIX) L'ine(E — Linseed (Linum usita-iissimum), 0 (L & C). 
(XX) l^iliaoGB — 

1. Sirajgunj Jute (Corchorus capsularis), Fb & P H 

(Cl &‘L). 

2. Deshi Jute ((-. olitorius), Fh (Cl & L). 

{XX I) AJalvacecB — 

1. Cotton or Kapas (Gos^ypeiim herbaceum & ar- 

borenm), Fb (L, S & St). 

2. Silk-Cotton or Simul (Bombax malabaricum), Fb 

(01 & St). 

3. Musk-mallow (Hibiscus abelmoschus), Fb and D 

(S & L). 

4. Ainbari hemp or mesta-pat (H. eannabinus), Fb 

(3 & L). 

5. Roselle or mesta (H. sabdariffa), V (Cl & L). 

6. Ladies’ finger (H. esciilentus), V (C1& L & S). 

'(XXII) ('rudfercB — 

1. Mustard (Brassica campestris and juncea), 0 

(S&L). 

2. Cabbages, Cauliflower and Kohl rabi (Brassica 

oleracia), V (Cl, S & L). 

3. Turnips (Brassica napa), V (L & S). 

4. Radishes (Raphauus sativus), V (L & S). 

5. Taramani (Eruca sativa), 0 (L & (Jl). 

(XXIII) (^ompositce — 

1. Sunflower (Helianthus annuus), 0 (L & S). 

2. Artichoke (Cynara scolymus), V (S & L). 

3. Jerusalem artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus), V (S). 

4. Safflower (Carthamus tinctorius), 0 & De (S). 

5. Lettuce (Lactuca sativa), V (L & S). 

6. Sorguja (Guizotia abyssinica), 0 (S & St). 

v(XXlV^ FolygonacecB — Buck-wheat (Fagopyrum esculentum), 
Ce (S & St). 
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(XX Yj i hr/fO/KKt/in-ra — 

1. Beet and manoold (Beta vulgaris and cycla), V & F' 

(L & S). 

2. Palam (Beta bengalensis), P H (L). 

3. Chukapalam (Riimex vesicarris), P H (L), 

(XX YI) riMlifercB— 

1. Carrot (Caucus carota), V (S & L). 

2. Celery (Apium graveolens), V & Sp (L). 

3. Coriander ((Joriandum sativum), Sp (L & S). 

4. Anise (Pimpinella anisum), Sp (L & S). 

(XXYII) Crticacece— 

2. Rhea (Boehmeria nivea), Fb (Cl). 

(XXYIII) O/Kni/dirCE ’ — 

\Yater-nut or Singhani (Trapa bispinosa). Ft (Bl). 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Economic Clasisification of Crops. 

[Indian cereals, puKei?, oil-seeds, fibres, dyes, drugs, spices, table-vegetables, 
pot-lieib^, truits, fodder-crops, roots, timber trees, and miscellaneous crops.] 

Crops are divided into — 

(1) Cereals (Ce), e.g.^ rice, wheat, buck-wheat, millets, maize, 

etc. 

(2j Pulses (P), e.g.^ gram, peas, lentils, horsegram (kulthi), 
pigeon-pea (arahar), cow-pea (barbati), etc 

(3) Oil-seeds (0), e.g ^ rapeseed, mustard, linseed, giugelly, 
niger-oil-seed, castor, ground-nut, bhela (Semecarpus anacardium), 
kurunja (Galedupa indica) and pittaraj (Amoora roliituka), etc. 

(4) Fibres (Fb), e,g.^ jute, sunn-hemp, cotton, musk-mallow, 
munj-grass, aloe (Agave lurida and other agaves), Manila hemp 
(Musa textiles), Mauritius hemp (Fourcroya gigantea), rhea, 
idatkaiulfcd (Abroma augusta), etc. 

(5) Dyes (De), e.g.^ indigo, safflower, arnotto (Bixa orellana.),, 
pahh, haritaki (Terminalia chebula), hahera (T, Belerica), dmlaki 
(Phyllanthus emblica), aich or al (Morinda citrifolia), etc. 

(6) Drugs (D), e < 7 ., cinchona officinalis, plantago ovaia (Ishap- 
gul), acorus calamus (hach)^ tea (camelia theifera), caffea Arabica,, 
nicotina rustica and tabacung papaver somniferum, cannabis sativa, 
datura me tel, etc. 

(7) Apices (Sp), turmeric, ginger, ciniddd^ chillies, onions, 
garlic, coriander seed, jim (cuminum cyminum), anise, fenugreek 
(tigonella foennm grsecum), rddhuni (apium graveolens), tejmtd’ 
(laurus cassia), sulpa (furaaria parviflora), peepid, pan, chai. 
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kei/aplufl (pandanus odoratissimus), cardamom (amomom sub- 
ulatum), mint (mentha arvensis), supdri^ etc. 

( 8 ) Table-vegetables (Y), ^.< 7 ., potatoes, brinjals, radishes, jams, 

gourd, pumpkin (Deshi-kumra), bottle gourd (Lau), snake-gourd 
(Chichinga), ladies’ finger, country figs or dumbur (Ficus cunia), 
Toselle, beans, arums, Indian horse-radish, tomato, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, knol-kol, turnip, carrot, beet, lettuce, artichoke, Jerusalem 
artichoke, asparagus, etc., etc. 

(9) Pot-herbs or sags (PH), c.//., Indian Spinach or Puin- 
sag (Basella alba and rubra), Kalmi-sag (Ipom^ea sepiaria), 
Cham pa-note-sag (Amarantus polygamusj, Gobra note (A. lividus), 
Dengo-sag (A. giganticus), Palam, Betosag (Ohenopodium viride), 
Helancha sag (Hingcha repens), Shushni sag (Marsel ia quadri- 
folia), etc. 

( 10 ) Miscellaneous crops (M), such as, sugar-cane, Madur- 
kati, bamboo, Ulu, Supari (Areca catechu), mulberry, asan (Ter- 
ininalia tomentosa), cucumber, melons, chufa (Scirpus kysoor), 
Sank-alu, date (Phoenix sylvestris), sago (Caroyta urens), etc. 

( 11 ) Fruits (F), e.g. Mango (niangifera indica), cocoanut 
(Cocos nucifera). Papaya (Carica papaya), (kshew nuts f Anacar- 
dium oecidentale), jack (Artocarpus integrifolia), etc. 

( 12 ) ITodder crops (F), e.g.. Guinea-grass, spear-grass, sugar- 
sorghum, Sorghum halipense, lata-grass, Reana luxurians, Bhringi, 
etc. 

(13) Yams, potatoes, turnips, arrowroot, cassava, cauli- 
flower, cabbages, beet, carrots, etc , are sometimes called root- 
crops (R). Cucumbers, melons, and water-nuts may be classed 
also as fruits as they can be eaten raw. 

( 11 ) Timber trees (T) can be hardly classed as agricultural 
crops, but the Babul timber being largely" used for making agri- 
cultural appliances and the fruits and leaves of this tree being in 
common use for feeding cattle, are largely grown by cultivators. 

(15) Sandal- wood, Roisa grass and Ponia grass yielding 
wal liable essences are protected in the wild state, though not 
cultivated. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Chemical Composition of the principal Crops. 

[Considered under the six luMds — nioistnr«', albuminoids, carbohydrates, fibres, fat 
and ash. Average <.onipositir'n nt the commonest food-substances compared 
with that of agricultural crops , variability of composition chiefly of green 
and succulent parts.] 

The chemical composition of crops is usually considered 
under six heads, viz.^ ( 1 ) Water, (2) Albuminoid or flesh-forming 
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matter, Ciirboli 3 'J rates or heat- form mg matter, (4) Fibre, (5) 
Fat and (6; Ash Of these albaminoids and fat make the richest 
food. ( ’arbohydrates though less concentrated, are also highly 
digestible. Fibres are more or less digested by ruminant animals, 
but they are not a desirable component ot food-substances. The 
constituents of plants are not altogether useless, though in 
estimating the feeding value of a crop, these are neglected. The 
bones and the ash constituents generally of the animal frame are 
derived from the ash constituents of plants, and hence they have 
a great value. Before giving the chemical composition of the 
principal crops it is best to give at the outset the composition ot 
the principal articles of food and fodder as a guide for judging the 
value of ail food-substances and f'odder<. 


ArtTa(te ( (unjiosition of the' ( oinmoneat food-sabstanceh. 



Water. 

Albumi- 

noids. 

Carbohy- 

drates. 

Fibre. 

Fat. 

Ash, 

Flesh . . 

68’5 

20*4 

Nil 

Nil 

10 

1*1 

Fish ... 

82 6 

15*8 

Nil 

Nil 

4 

1*2 

White bread 

35-4 

9-5 

52*8 

Nil 

1'2 

1*1 

Flour 

12 5 

11-3 

74*6 

Nil 

1 1*1 

•5 

Average cereal 

11-7 

9*12 

71 2 

3 

3 

2 

Average pulse 

10 

24 

52*5 

7 

3*5 

3 

Potatoes 

77 9 

2*1 

18 

1 

•1 

•9 

Tin-nip^ 

91-7 

1*1 

5*3 

1 

*2 

•7 

Oabbciges 

89 5 

1*5 

7 

1*1 

•1 

•8 

Paddy straw 

8 12 

! 1*78 

40 '65 

30*02 

2*19 

16*87 

Oil-cake 

10 24 

1 

40*74 

■23 -78 

! 6*46 

11*86 

6*92 


261. Cooijtosifion rariahle . — The composition of grain and 
seeds is tolerably constant, but that of straw, leaves, roots and 
tubers, varies verj considerably according to the variety, soil, 
manure and season. The same varietj'' of wheat, rice, maize or 
any other grain or seed, has about the same composition, but 
different varieties often differ very much in composition. The hill 
rices, for instance, contain much more fat than the ordinary rices. 
With regard to fodders, the chemical composition differs very 
much according as the crops are cut in a mature or immature 
condition, and also according to the process of drying they after- 
wards undergo. Too much exposure to sun imfioverishes them 
considerabl 3 ^ The results of analyses of the principal fodders, 
grains, etc., are given in the following pages. 
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Moisture. 

•9 o 

a 

.2 S 

3 v' 

^ o 
o a> 

cc 

o 

5 

o . 

o u 

d ^ 

O 

Woody libre. 

r=3 

Total nitrogen, 

j 

1. Fresh juar, | 56 10 
1st cutting ! 
(October). i 

2 54 

3-10 

20 65 

15-3-2 

4-83 

*565 

2. Fresh juar, 
cut in March 
(2nd cutting). 

63 77 

j 

4-07 

1-54 

18*50 

10*35 

5-84 

•419 

.3. Dry juar 
(1st cutting). 

i mi 

5’7S 

7-06 

47-04 

34*90 

11*00 

1*28 

4. Dry juar 
(2nd cutting) 

Nil 

11-24 

4-25 

51-06 

28*56 

16*13 

1-15 

ort. Fresh deo- 
dhd,n juar, 

reaped ripe. 

67 ’02 

1-6 

-64 

j 16-42 

1 

1 

12’78 

3*14 

1-73 

56. Do. (dry.) 

Nil 

4-85 

1-94 

49-78 

38-75 

9*52 

1-052 

6 Commis- 
sariat hay. 

11-07 

6 72 

2-69 

45 40 

32*07 

8-77 

•47 

7. Ordinary 
hay (grass i 
cut ripe). 

9-81 

12‘01 

1-54 

.39-39 

1 

1 

34-58 

14*68 

•261 

8 Do. (Grass 
cut tender 
and green). 

9-23 

10-66 

2 46 i 

i 44-16 

31-75 

1 

12*40 

•411 

9. English hay 

-15 

2* 

10- 

44- 

26* 

6* 

1-5 

10. Sorghum 
halipense 
(reaped green). 

70-96 

2-2 

•81 

j 

12-14 

12*57 

3*52 

•184 

11. Sorghum 
halipense 
(reaped ripe). 

67*02 

1-6 

-64 

16-42 

12*78 

3*14 

-173 

12. Deodhan 
or juar grain 

9-96 

-63 

7-66 

1 77-84 

(including 
3-40% of 

1 oil), 

51-57 

2 '24 

2*30 

1*26 

13. J uar 
bhusa. 

10-79 

6-94 

2-24 

25-42 

9*98 

*484 

14. Wheat 
bhusa. 

7-56 

11-77 

2-37 

43-06 

34*68 

12*33 

-50 

15. Barley 
bhusa. 

7-93 

6*25 

4*00 i 

1 

i 41-45 

1 

34-82 

11*80 

•85 

16. Oat bhusa 

9-53 

5’81 

1-37 ! 

43-48 

36-09 

9-53 

*35 

17. Gram 
bhusa. 

10-n 

9-30 

4-16 

38*84 

27-63 

18*96 

1*00 

18. Arahar 
bhusa. 

6-58 

8-37 

7-39 

45*74 

25 69 

14-60 

15 

19. Pea bhusa 

20. Peas 1 

9-88 

I4*;i 

5*73 

9-94 ' 
22-4 

1 

42*83 

54-5 

(including 
2% of oil). 

22-27 

6-4 

15*08 

2*4 

2 

21. Oats 

13-0 


12-9 j 

59-8 

(including 
6% of oil). 

10*8 

3*5 


22. Wheat 

14*4 


11*3 

69 6 

(including 
1*5% of oil). 

3-0 

1*7 

1 
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^ ! 
rr 

O 

‘3 

-3 

5 

-p 

o 

1 

^ rr 
^ O 

J ! 

'3 ' 

t: I 

1 

1 

1 

< 

23. 

Barley 

14-0 

10 6 

2*0 

6:^-7 

7 1 

2*6 

24. 

Maize 

ii-n 

10*5 

5*1 

68*5 

3*0 

1*6 

25. 

Wheat straw 

14*3 

3* 

1*5 

32*6 

44*0 , 

4*6 

26. 

Rice 

14-5 

6-5 ; 

0*5 

76*00 

1*50 

17 

27. 

Potatoes 

75-0 

2-1 

1 

•3 

20*5 

1*1 . 

1*0 

28. 

Turnips 

91-7 


*2 

5*3 

1*0 

0*7 

29. 

Drumhead Cabbage 








Gnner leaves) 

1 89-42 

1-50 

0*08 

7*01 

1*14 

0 85 

30. 

Carrot 

84-0 

3-2 


7 2 

3*1 

2*5 

31. 

Mangold 

90 0 

2-0 


3*8 

2*6 

1*6 

32. 

Linseed 

7-50 

24*44 

34*00 


30*73 

3*33 

33a. 

Rapeseed 

7-13 

•20*50 1 

36*81 

18*73 

6*86 i 

8*97 

335 

Do. 

7-12 

18 00 

41 33 

; 23‘*26 

5*66 

4*63 

34. 

Cotton Seed 

6-57 

22*60 

31 24 

1 

! 

32*72 

6*37 

35. 

Lentils 




i 

j 



(musuri) 

13*00 

24*00 

2* 

1 46*50 

10-00 . 

2*5 

36. 

Beans 

14*5 

23 00 


1 47*7 

10-00 

3*S 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Agricultural Statistics. 

[Uncultivated and cultivated areas ; Area and yield under ditferent crops : Rela- 
tive importance of crops in Bengal.] 

Un( njficatui land , — Agricultural statistics for India are still 
on the whole in an unreliable condition ; those of the Native States 
being more unreliable than of British India. Indeed, very few 
Native States send in any returns. Still a good beginning has 
been made, and the figures, even regarded as mere estimates, are 
getting more and more reliable. With these remarks kept in 
view, the following figures compiled from the Agricultural Statis- 
tics for India for 1903-04: will be found interesting. The area 
of all Asiatic possessions of Great Britain, including India, is 
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1,100,800,000 acres. The area of British India professionally 
surveyed is 55-1,234,736 acres. The area under forest in British 
India is 67,136,162 acres. The area not available for cultivation 
in British India is 138,373,825 acres. The culturable waste in 
British India is estimated at 103,395,256 acres, to which may be 
added 10,550,759 acres in the few Native States like Mvsore, 
Jaipur, Gwalior, etc., which submit returns. The area of fallow 
land in British India is estimated at 36,908,596 acres, and in the 
few Native States already mentioned, 4,261,151 acres. 

269. Cnlfi rated land . — The cropped area in British India is 
estimated at 208,901,314 acres, and in the Native States mentioned 
15,002,673 acres, of which the irrigated areas are 3)4,244,5U0 acre^ 
and 2,125,202 acres respectively. 

270. Area iinder the pAnr/jhil rropi ^. — The areas under the 
principal crops in British India in 1903-04 were — 


Name of crop. i 

Acreage. 

I Average yield 
per acre. 


! 

lb. 

Rice . i 

70.2-24J3S , 

1,000 

Wheat , . . ' 

•23,61*2,738 

816 

Barley 

7,479,987 ■ 

922 

Jowar 

•21,048,067 : 

686 

Bajra 

14,137,817 . 

550 

Ra^i 

3,372,223 

873 

Maize 

[ 6,135,511 

1,000 

Gram 

11,621,492 

642 

Su'iar-cane (pfiir) 

2,416,909 

2,575 

Coffee 

104,2.39 

336 

Tea 

506,287 

480 

Linseed 

3,234,213 

480 

Sesamum (til) 

4,652,565 

312 

Rape and Mustard 

I 3,429,311 

466 

Fodder Crops 

3,830,556 

16,000 

Cotton 

11,895,. 597 

130 (lint). 

Jute 

2,503,968 

1,200 

Indigo 

712,049 

15 

Opium 

667,711 

25 

Tobacco 

97-5,652 

1,600 


271. In Bengal the important crops stand in the following 
order of precedence : rice, oil-seeds, ]ute, maize, wheat, sugar-cane, 
marau (ragi) and tobacco. In Southern India, jo war or cholum 
occupy the second place next to rice, and in many parts of Southern 
India, either jowar, or bajra, or ragi, occupies the first place, 
either one or the other grain being the staple food of the people, 
instead of rice. In some districts mulberry, chillies, sunn-hemp, 
pan^ potatoes, palval^ brinjals, onions, turmeric, ginger, English 
table-vegetables, thatching grass, bamboo, mango, jack, date, 
papaya, plantains, snpdr?, cocoanut, rubber trees, are grown as 
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L'l'ops and occapv extensive areas. Agave and rubber plantations 
have been started in many places, and they are likely to rank as 
crops of considerable importance. Lac-growing and sericulture 
will be also treated in this book as agricultural industries. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Systems of Farming. 

* lieiiienstration farms; Exch.incrc of seed; Seh^ctiuii ot seed, S eed- farms ; 
Jtnu cultivation: Mixed crops; Farmim^ and plantm" , Farming by middle- 
class men ; The one-crop system ; Bare-fallowing system ; Green-crop-fallow- 
ing system ; Front's plan ; All-stock-and-no-crop system: Irrigation system; 
Mixed farming , Market-gaideniiig ; O.my-hn ming ; Friut-farming.] 

I >(niion,4 ration of )iietJiod.s of far mnvj . — The agricultural 
resources of India may be said to be more or less in an 
undeveloped condition. The large variety of crops that may 
be raised and the quantity in which they can be raised, are 
not to be judged by those actually grown and the average out- 
turns obtained. In places, herek and there, excellent crops are 
raised, and great care is devoted. The crops of rice and sugar- 
cane obtained in the district of Burdwan, of tobacco at Petlad 
north of Baroda, of onions, lucerne and carrots obtained at Veraval, 
in Kathiwar, are as good as any obtained in any part of the 

\vorld. Some castes are habitually more intelligent and indus- 
trious than others, but the average yields of crops are very poor. 
The demonstration farms that are being established in diflPerent 
parts of the country will do well to secure the services of the best 
cultivators in the country in various de[»artments, and demon- 
strate the best methods practised in the country. This can- 
not be done without the help of science. A system of cropping, 
irrigation, or manuring is not applicable everywhere, but the 
scientific agriculturist can easily see what has proved so successful 
in one place, can prove successful under similar conditions 
elsewhere. Every crop, or every method is not suitable for 

every demonstration farm, but some can be chosen for each 
farm by the scientific agricnlturist. What is best for each district 
and division has to be found out by experienced agriculturists, 
and such alone adhered to, to the exclusion of others. No 

centralised policy will answer in the case of agriculture. 

[Saltpetre may prove to be an excellent manure for paddy 
in Surat, but it is not a suitable manure for this crop in the 
regions of heavy rainfall in Bengal. The Egyptian cotton is 
an excellent staple for Sindh, where irrigation is readily available and 
where the climate is dry and the soil sandy, but it will not do to 
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^o'ovv this cotton all over the country. W e cannot dogmatise for all 
phi ceb in India, that so many irrigations (or any irrigation at all) 
are needed for sugar-cane and potatoes. In one place ten and 
even twenty irrigations may be required, and in others none at all. 
Distribution of seeds and advice from a common source in India, 
or even m each province in India, would not answer for each part. 
Each division, nay each district, should have its agricultural 
farm and bureau, where the crops and method suitable for that 
division or district are to be studied, and seed and information 
distributed thence to the cultivators of the division or district. 
Each area with similar soil and climatic conditions has to be 
se])arately dealt with, and the system of farming best suited for 
it judged by men who have experience of crops and conditions iu 
other districts, divisions and provinces of India. The agricul- 
tural organization of India is shaping to this en(?, but the scheme, 
as indicated here, is too vast to be at once realised. A great deal 
of time and patience will be required, and the money that should 
be spent to attain this end bears no comparison to what is being 
spent at present. 

273. Choice of site . — It is a great mistake to choose for 
demonstration tai-ihs, sites with exceptional favourable environ- 
ments, such as very fertile soil, presence of canal, close proximity 
to a good market, etc. A private farmer should seek all these 
conditions. An educational farm may aho be favourably situated. 
An e.cjierin^ental farm may require certain special facilities to be 
present for the purposes of special experiments, of a canal 
for irrigation experiments. But for a demonstration farm the object 
aimed at should be the removal or avoidance of a certain felt 
defed. There are large traet‘> of land even in such districts as 
Nadia, Murshidabad and Birbhum, that are lying without culti- 
vation. Ask the cultivators why these are lying without cultivation, 
and they will at once say, they cannot be cultivated. Demon- 
stration farms should be set up in these ti*acts to show that these 
lands can be improved and brought under cultivation. The effect 
of such demonstration will be practical ; these lands will be taken 
up by raiyats and cultivated, if they see the demonstration farm 
methods are successful. Some of these lands are too sandy. These 
may be improved by the cultivation of ground-nut. Some have too 
much iron and are too hard. These may be improved by growing 
trees on them by digging holes in which manure may be put. 
Some have too much common salt or soda salt. These might be 
drained, and improved further by planting of Babul and Salsola 
soda. Some are too dry for the ordinary crops of the locality, 
rice, jute, etc These may be utilized for growing cotton, agaves, 
etc. The effect of such demonstrations will be of benefit to 
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zemindar-^ in the first instance and the menihers of each District 
and Divisional Agricultural Association should start small demon- 
.'^tratioH farms in such unfavourable situations, under the expert 
advice of the Agricultural Department. For demonstration farms 
to grow good crops, where raiyats also get good crops and feel no 
\vant, is useless. “Nothing succeeds like success” is the valueless 
excuse that may be pointed out m selecting particularly good sites 
for demonstration farms, but the “ success ” of such farms is of 
no practical value. Utilization for agriculture of such lands as 
are not at present utilized for any good purpose, should be one 
principal aim of demonstration farms. 

274. K.n Iia)Hje — By the advocating of a local system as oppos- 
ed to a centralised system of dissemination of agricultural inform- 
ation, it is not meant that exchange of seed between one division 
and another, or even between one province or country and another, 
should not be constantly practised. Indeed, whether in the case of 
indigo, or potatoes, or paddy, or silkworms, or lac, exchange of 
seed has been found to be of the greatest benefit. But the theories 
underlying exchange must be understood, or else the exchange, 
instead of giving good results, wall give poorer results. For 
the hot weather, seed should be obtained from a hotter place. 
For a dry season, or for dry land seed should be procured from a 
dry region. For the cold weather, seed should be obtained from 
a cooler place. The seed need not be from a vigorous crop or a 
vigorous stock. Indeed, seed from a poor crop or stock gives better 
result under good treatment, than seed from a highly pampered 
crop or stock. A poor cow with good points will improve faster 
under good treatment than a sleek well-kept and well-fed animah 
In the hot weather in Bengal, silkworm seed from Europe or fioin 
Mysore is likely to fail, while in cold weather they are likely to 
do well. For the hot weather one should go to a warmer place for 
seed. For sandy soil, seed from clay^ soil should be obtained from 
time to time. 

275. SelMion . — It is not meant that selection should not be 

practised with exchange. Selection means selection of 

good points and good individuals. Out of a thousand heads, if one 
or two show an unusually large number of grain, these heads should 
be reserved for seed. If out of a thousand plants some show 
an unusual tendency for tillering these should be reserved for 
seeding. These tendencies may be further stimulated by special 
systems of cultivation. Spacing and hoeing are the two best 
methods for increasing these tendencies. 

276. Seed-farms . — There should arise in fact in the different 
divisions and provinces of India seed-farms pursuing similar 
methods of selection and of culture, as are followed in the 
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civilized countries of the West. Exchange of seed may take 
place among the various seed-farms. Seed-farms should not go 
m for pampering the ci'ops with excessive manuring, as the use of 
seed grown with too much manure is likely to give, under ordinary 
treatment, poorer, rather than better result. By better spacing, 
by deep cultivation and more constant hoeing, the habits of the plant 
will be altered ; they will become deeper rooted, and this tendency 
after a number of generations will be so fixed that even under 
ordinary treatment they will exhibit the characters fixed in them. 
These general remarks apply to plants and animals, both. Select- 
ing plants and animals with specially good points, weeding out all 
that do not show such points in a marked degree, tending them 
in a special manner, will cost the farmer more money than under 
the ordinary system, and seed therefore cannot be sold at the 
same price as ordinary grain or stock. The cultivators o£ this 
country will grudge paying twice or four times the value of 
ordinary grain for seed, and for the present it will be difficult for 
private capitalists to start seed-farms. But there is no reason 
why each Divisional Agricultural xlssociation should not patronise 
one seed-farm to begin with, and thus create a demand for good 
seed among cCiltivators. 

277. Various of fanniiuj — From the Jiun cultivation 

practised by some of the hill-tribes of "the Sonthal Parganas and the 
hills of Eastern Bengal and Assam, to the one-crop-system 
practised by planters, there are an immense variety of systems 
of farming in vogue in this country. The hill-tribes aim at obtain- 
ing their means of subsistence with the least trouble ; the planters 
aim at obtaining the largest value off their land. The hill-tribes of 
Garo, Khasia, Chittagong and Rajmehal Hills are accustomed to 
hacking down trees, making holes in the ground, and sowing several 
kinds of seed without using cattle or regular implements of cultiva- 
tion. Rahar^ maize, youYtr, mestd-pdt, mestd^ cow-pea, cotton, Italian 
millet, til^ a us paddy, cucumber, country beans and pumpkin are 
some of the crops, the seeds of which are put in the holes, and 
the crops harvested as they get ready. On virgin soils of forests, 
the result obtained is not very bad. But the system is quite 
barbarous, and cn ordinary soils it gives very poor result. Ter- 
racing of hill-sides, clearing and levelling them, and growing crops 
by civilized methods of cultivation are not very easy for hill-side 
places, and yet advanced nations like the Japanese and Italians, 
cultivate their hill-sides up to the very top. The special objection 
to jtotuniiHj consists in special methods of cultivation adapted for 
different crops not being possible where so many crops are grown 
together. They are left to nature without harrowing and without 
weeding, and the return is poor. Santals, Kols and Beharies, 
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though iiidu'trion^ niklvatori; using both ploughs and plough- 
biiUoek-^. are ^rill addicted to the growing of mixed ^ crops. 
Ordinarilv mixed crops should be avoided, though a few mixtures, 
such as iulicit' with castor or cotton, and mustard with peas are 
found remunerative to grow together. In the cotton-districts 
proper of Western India, even cotton is grown by itself though 
cotton is probably benefited by a little ‘'hade, such as is atforded 
hy rahar or castor. In the case of peas and ]nu=^tarcb mustard 
.^eed should be sown first, and after a fortnight the pea seed. In 
this case the mustard affords means of climbing to the peas, 
and is itself perhaps benefited by the root-nodules of the peas. In 
other cases the value of the mixed crops does not come up to the 
value of each crop grown singly. Mixed crops besides result in 
mixture of grains which are very much objected to by exportei> 
278. Parmhfff ai}{l Plantfn<j. — Such crops as tea, opium, 
coftee, indigo, mulbeny, roiind-pepper, sugar-cane, tobacco, etc., 
which are of exceptional value and which respond specially to a 
large outla}' of capital, are best suited for the ])]antiug enterprise 
Pfanfiitg differs from/a?Wm/ proper, inasmuch as it is concerned 
with the grow'ing of one valuable crop only, (rarde^vnff, on the 
other hand, differs from both, inasmuch as the methods, the tools, the 
manures, used in gardening, are different from those used in fanrdng 
or planting. A planter is a one-crop farmer. A gardener usually 
grows a great many crops and flowers. But his aim is not to get 
the maximum amount of nourishing food at the smallest expendi- 
ture of capital, but rather to produce the best size, shape, flavour, in 
traits, flowers and vegetables, by expensive and highly careful 
methods of work. The farmer aims at doing without manures, as 
much as possible, at keeping up the fertility of his land simply by 
feeding his cattle with nourishing oil-cakes and utilizing all the 
eattle dung, urine and litter in manuring bis fields. By growing 
leguminous crops and by adopting a judicious system of rotation, he 
also tries to avoid the purchase of manures. The farmer’s methods 
of cultivation are of a wholesale character He does not aim 
at straight lines and neat curves, at absolute freedom from weeds, 
all of which are attainable by the use of hand tools and at a great 
cost. By judicious crossing and hybridizing, by the use of ichthi- 
mic guano and Jadoo-fibre, by budding and grafting, the gardener 
attains exceptional results at a great cost ; and yet gardening pays, 
near large and rich towns, where there are always people who are 
ready to pay a guinea for a hot-honse pineapple, where farm-grown 
pineapples sell at a shilling apiece, where the value of articles is not 
judged from quantity and intrinsic merit in the shape of nourish- 
ment, but from bloom, flavour, look and size. The gardener 
does not, as a rule, trouble himself with rotation, nor does the 
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planter, but the latter growino only one crop has no choice in 
matter, while the former usually ^rows far too many things in 
small patches on land for which he pays a very high rent, to be 
able to choose a definite course of rotation, or to adopt the methods 
in general use in farms. Then there are various kinds of gardens. 
In tea-gardens, though garden-tools (spades, rakes, forks, etc ) are 
in use, the one«crop system makes them partake of the nature 
of plantations. Then there are gardens which are laid out once 
for all, such as flower-gardens and orchards, and also tea-gardens ; 
while market-gardens have to be laid out at least twice a year. A 
garden, which contains mainly perennial plants, and Avhich is once 
laid out at a great initial cost, does not cost any more keeping up 
than a farm. One labourer can look after two to three acres of 
garden land as of farm land. But market-gardening costs a great 
deal more in labour- Even one labourer per acre is not sufficient 
for every kind of market-gardening, though a mixed garden, where 
English vegetables, sugar-cane, green maize, etc , are grown, can be 
worked with one labourer per acre, if some farm appliances and 
bullocks are kept. In tea-gardens, where no farm implements, 
such as ploughs and bullock-hoes are used (as they ought to be) 
two labourers are employed for every acre of land. In planting 
and farming, animal and other powers are utilized as much as 
possible, while in gardening hand-power is the main stay. 

279. The singl^'-crop system, however remunerative at first, 
is houml to end h* faibn-e sooner or later : — (1) Competition 
brings down prices, increases wages and diminishes profit. (2) 
The land gets exhausted for this special crop. (3) Special insect 
and fungus parasites accumulate. (4) The proprietor or the 
manager understanding only the handling of this special crop 
thoroughly, sticks to it to the very last and is unable to tnke to 
anything else for want of experience and for fear of losing more, 
until the crop fails entirely. 

280. Middle-class men going in for farming should go in for 
mixed cropping, which gives rest to land if a judicious system of 
rotation is adopted. They should not say, We will go in for 
dairying, or for tea, or vanilla, or coffee, or banana, or sugar-cane, 
or rice. ” They should go in for as many things as have a good 
local sale. They must proceed tentatively, at first grow only 
such things as they can consume at home, or what they require 
for the consumption of the members of their family, for their 
servants and their farm animals. That is the market ready for 
them. They should grow oAly such crops at first as are ordina- 
rily grown in the locality, though superior staples and better 
methods and appliances may be introduced from the very first. 
Then they can extend the cultivation of any thing that they find they 
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can grow particularly well on their land, or which suits their tastes 
and fancies best. If they come to find that cows are doing very 
well under their management, that they understand them, and 
that they would like to keep more ot them, they must give 
<lai lying some prominence, and begin selling milk and butter and 
bullocks and bulls. If they find goat-breeding does well and that 
they would like keeping more goats, they should extend this 
branch of their farming, though at first they should keep only just 
as many goats as they require for supplying meat to their family 
and perhaps some of their neighbours. In this way they should 
advance from supplying the needs of their own family, to supplying 
the needs of their friends and neighbours, and then supplying the 
general market. It is easier and more lucrative to create a special 
market for produce which shows any speciality. Bearing the 
above general principle in mind, one should determine the system 
of farming he is to follow eventually which must be governed very 
much by local circumstances, 

281, The principal systems of farming may be enumerated 
as follows : — 

(1) The one-vrop aijstem . — Growing the same crop year after 
year on the same land without manure is the common system of 
this country. The Jethro Tull system is only a slight departure 
from this, the land being cultivated deep and well. Deep cultiva- 
tion and hoeing are not however in vogue in India. The one-crop 
system suits only a new tract of country. But sooner or later the 
land gets exhausted. In settling in the Sunderbans, one finds the 
one-crop system of growing rice only pays best. But as time 
goes on the system must be altered. 

(2) — According to this system no 
manure is used, and no crop is grown on a particular field once in 
3, 4, 5, or 6 years. In some parts of this countr}^ poor land under 
the athandi system of tenancy is bare-fallowed for 2 or 3 years- 
successively after 2 or 3 years’ successive cropping. The'^Lois 
Weedon system is an ingenious variation of the bare-fallow system, 
according to which 3 rows of wheat are drilled 12 inches apart and 
3 teet of space left fallow alongside the drilled strip, and this 
succession of cropped and fallowed strips is repeated. The fallow 
strips^ are kept cultivated deep and exposed to the action of air.. 
Seeping land cultivated and exposed without crop should not be 
done in the rainy season. The Jewish system of giving rest 
to all land every 7th year, also comes under the bare-fallow 
system, 

(o) &nen-i ti/ji~ralluny/nf dt/.sfciu , — This is where a green or 
root-crop is substituted for fallow. Tlie land is well cleaned and 
thoroughly manured, first by direct manuring for the root-crops, 
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and secondly by tethering cattle on the land and giving them oil- 
cake in addition. 

(4) Proufs Pla?u — All things are grown by artificial 
manures. No live-stock is kept and all the crops are sold off 
as they get ready. This is a wasteful plan, except in certain 
localities where there is a railway station close by and a ready 
market and special facility for obtaining manures cheap. The 
ploughing, etc., is done by hired bullocks, and no crop is used 
for feeding farm animals, even the straw of cereals being 
sold off. 

(5) All'~stock-and~no-crop system is the opposite of Froufs 
plan. The land is mostly let down in grass. Such foods as cake, 
bean-meal, chaff, etc., are bought. The dung is returned to 
the meadows and the liquid manure is used for irrigating the 
meadows. On poor land and on hill-sides this system may be 
followed. 

(6) Imgatioa system. — Water, liquid manure, or town 
sewage, if available in abundance, this system may be followed. 
For market gardens, for meadow pastures and for green crops, 
this system is adapted, but not for growing cereals (except rice) 
and pulses. Manures need not be applied where there arc 
special facilities for irrigation, as sewage water itself contains 
sufficient plant food. 

(7) Mixed arable-and- stock-farming is the safest system for 
most agricultural lands. 

(8) Near large towns marheUgardening and dairy-farming 
pay better. 

(9) Fruit-farming and. jam and jelly-making are best adapted 
for poor lands away from towns but not far removed from rail- 
way station or river, etc., leading to a large town. I 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Rotation of Crops. 

[Principles: (1) Growing of a large variety of crops; (2) Interposition of leguminous 
crops rich in root-nodules ; (3) Fallowing ; (4) Prevention of insect and fungus 
peats ; (6) Recuperation of temporary exhaustion ; (6) Avoiding of poisonous 
excreta; (7) Availing food-substance from different strata; (8) Growing of 
catch-crops, (9) of different crops suited for different classes ’ of soils ; 
(10) Typical rotations for different classes of soil ; (11) Local crops to be at first 
‘grown ; (12) Rotation necessary even in planting.] 


Principles. — The principle of dividing up theland and growing 
various crops according to man’s natural requirements, is so obvious, 

M, HA 12 
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that it has been adopted hy cultivators all over the world ; but tb(^ 
principle of growing one crop one year and another crop the next, 
is difficult to follow in a country where cultivators grow^ only a few 
crops, and where a certain piece of land is reserved for rice, another 
for jute or cotton, and so on. Good cultivators avoid growing 
the same crop on the same piece of land two years in succession, 
as much as possible. They usually grow jute nndava paddy and 
cotton and juar in succession on the same land. Another princijde 
good cultivators follow is to grow a crop of ndncr^ or ,s//?i?i-heinp, 

or a pulse crop for renovating their 
land. They are not aware, however, 
of the fact, that the roots of legu- 
minous crops are more or less rich 
in root-nodules, and that these 
nodules are caused by bacteria har- 
bouring on the roots, as a beneficent 
parasite. If one were to take up a 
vigorously growing plant of Dhain- 
cha (Sesbauia aouleata), or 
hemp, or rahar, or ground-nut, one 
finds the roots full of well-developed 
nodules. These nodules when 
squeezed throw out a viscous fluid, 
which is really protoplasmic and 
consisting of innumerable bacteria 
which can be readily recognised 
under a powerful microscope. The 
bacteria which form these nodules are 
able to derive their sustenance from 
the air, which higher vegetation is 
unable to do. The larger the quanti- 
ty of root-nodules the greater the 
amount of nourishment derived 
from the air and stored in the soil. 
The advantage of growing beans 
and clover is well understood in 
England, but Dliaincha and sinm- 
hemp are far richer in root-nodules 
than perhaps any other plant, and 
Fig. U.'-'DkaiTicka plant, beingfast-growingthey can be grown 
SHOWING RooT-NopxTLBs. just hcfore or after the rainy season 

as a preparatory catch-crop, and 
ploughed into the soil to the benefit of the succeeding crops. 

283. Fallowing , — Another principle involved in rotation, is the 
economising of the manure available in the farm, by keeping a 
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portion ol.tbe lands by turns fallow and bavino the cattle tethered 
here for one year tinder some temporary structure made of wooden 
posts and roof on which fodder is stored for the year. This is an 
excellent system of making the best use of the manure available in 
the mhjatsi holding, and it is one which is practiced in Jlymensingh 
and other districts. 

284. Proif^othii from t and FuaffN.s Pest, — Another great 
advantage derived from crops being grown in rotation on the same 
land is, that the pests of a crop, which would have multiplied if the 
same crop had been grown again on the same piece of land, die out 
for want of the host-plant in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The one-crop system of planters is the worst for encouraging insect 
and fungus pests. 

285. Reeiiperafion of i(^)ni>oraru es'limistlon . — Another principle 
which underlies rotation is a somewhat theoretical one. It is this : 
A crop exhausts some minute but necessary ingredient of the soil 
which another crop probably does not require, and also that the 
crop leaves in the >oil some excrementatious matter in the soil 
which is injurious to that crop, but which is dispersed by growing 
another crop in the soil. The soil gets rest with regard to certain 
principles by growing a crop of a different kind ; but in what way 
exactly it does not appear clear. Jute followung jute on the same 
land is found to yield poorer result than when an intermediate crop 
of rice is taken. 

286. Food-.vthsfunces from different strata are taken up by 
different crops, some, such as barley, exhausting the top soil, while 
others, such as cotton or maize, drawing up food from deeper layers 
of the soil. 

287. (jrrowmtj of Caft h-crops. — Another principle which 
should guide a farmer in the choice of crops to be grown on a piece 
of land is the taking advantage of occasional showers of rain by 
growing catch-crops between two regular crops. Catch-crops take 
only about three months’ maturing, andi some of these can be grown 
to perfection when there is heavy fall of rain out of season. Certain 
varieties of ordinary crops, such as the shati or sixty-day variety of 
aus paddy, the matliia kapas^ which is a poor variety of cotton grown 
in Kathiwar, which matures in less than three months, may be 
grown as catch-crops. Other crops, which are particularly adapted 
for growing as catch-crops, are clte€7ia^ buck- wheat, cow-pea, 
i li<i)noj}sls psoralioides, and sags, 

288. The main aim of rotation is to grow in succession different 
varieties of crops interspersed with crops rich in root-nodules. 

289. Different rotations are applicable for different kinds of 
soil^ as certain soils are particularly suited for certain crops, but 
not so well for others. 
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(1) Stoiiy and c/rittfj soH,'< are well suited for growing the follow- 

ing crops : maize, oats, Jowm\ aondli (including the superior 
winter variety called /a/o), mania, kodo, l>ajta ; agaves, niesta-pat, 
cotton, mesta or sorrel, ladies’ finger, sahai grass, skla rliomboideay 
buck-wheat, yams, zedoary, cassava, sweet-potatoes, sank-alu ; 
cow-pea, coarse mvmu kidti, raliar, hhringi, ( i/a'inojn^is psorah- 
ofdea, tnakJiaji-.dvi, ordinary country bean, soy-bean ; dengo- 
mg, mulberry, indigo, chillies, cape gooseberry, tomato j tobacco ; 
kanhri, lunktoJy cluchinga, castor, sonfiija, safflower ; also such trees 
as Ceara rubber, lastun, asan and haer, for lac cultivation ; hhela or 
marking-nut tree ; amn for growing tusser ; tree, m^roba- 

lan and quinine trees, tea, coffee, laurel leaf tree, and cashew-nuts 
in sea-side places which are not too dry and hot. The coffee would 
grow under the shade of other trees. The sahai grass and sida 
rlinniboidea also grow under trees, but the former also on open 
and steep hill-sides. The shade under trees could be thus utilized, 
while in open places one class of crops can be grown in succession 
with others. Low-lying land and hollows in hilly places can be 
utilized by growing anuin and aas paddy. 

(2) In sandy soils , — The crops that could be grown well are : 
hajra, barley, oats, cheena, kayon, aus paddy ; til, sovgujay mus- 
tard, ground-nut, safflower ; mesta-jx^t, i'?i?i?i-heinp, dhainchay kalaiy 
iniuig, kultiy indigo ; buck-wheat on hill-sides ; melons, patol, and 
sa}ik~altf. Sauk-ain being a leguminous crop should be grown 
largely as a catch-crop where possible after avs or mesta-pat har- 
vest. Ground-nut should be more largel}^ grown on such soils, and 
it can be sown, if there is sufficient rainfall, either in February, or 
in May or June, or in October. 

(3) In loamy soils should he grown potatoes, tobacco ; rhea (if 

soil is very rich and moist), jute, Utri-^kapas ; paddy, maize, 

wheat, barley, oats, sugar-cane, English and country vegetables, 
linseed, ground-nut, gram, pea, mnsuri, kliesari, kalai, mesta, 

turmeric, ginger, arrowroot, melons, cassava, sweet-potatoes, ol, 
kaclin, maH-haclniy yams, plantains and mulberry. 

• (4 ) The crops suited to clay soils are winter paddy, wheat, oats, 

jute, sugar-cane, mhar, mat-grass, mulberry, gram, peas, beans, 
mung, linseed, and cabbages. In lands subject to flooding only 
winter paddy and jute of certain special kinds can be grown. Mat- 
grass and mulberry like sahai grass are perennial crops and are 
not suited for ordinary rotation. 

(5) For calcareous soils the crops suited are : (1) paddy and 
mkar in rotation ; (2) wheat and gram in rotation ; or barley, and 
khesari or mnsuriy followed hy jowaQ\ and sank-alu in rotation ; 
(3) maize followed by potatoes ; (4) Cyamopsis psomlioides followed 
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b}' lajra; (5) Kulfi followed bv oats; (6) lucerne ; (7) carrots, 
cotton or onions. Lucerne being a perennial crop is not subject 
to ordinary rotation. 

(6) For 'pectfif soils the following rotations may be adopted: 
pumpkin, gourd, lutfa or cucumber, followed by linseed, 
mustard, oats, wheat or barley ; or brinjaL, and other vegetable^ 
grown all the year round. 

(7) The following rotations may be adopted in soils within a 
hundred miles of the seaside : paddy may be followed by radishes, 
carrots, onions, cabbages, beet or mangold (for fodder only and not 
for sugar) ; dhui luho followed by potatoes and afterwards by 
sugar-cane or jowar ; ground-nut followed by cotton ; gourds and 
pumpkins followed by barley. The perennial crops suited to 
such lands are- plantains, date, cocoanut, sitjjari, cashew-nut, and 
lucerne (if soil calcareous). 

290. For the first four classes of soil, tv’s., stony, sandy, loamy 
and clayey, various crops are mentioned, and the rotations possible 
in these lands would be innumerable. A few typical rotations 
may be given here by way of example 

(1) For stnnif soil the following 4-eourse system of rotation is 

suitable ; maize followed by ro)c-j>ea in the first year, cotton in the 
second year, and followed by sank^dit the third year, 

buck* wheat followed by bare-f alio wing the fourth. 

(2) For sandy soil the following 5 -course rotation is suitable : 

paddy followed by mustard and peas the first year ; jute 

followed by muny B>nd til the second year ; aiis paddy followed by 
potatoes the third year ; sugar-cane the fourth year, and aus paddy 
followed by kalai^ the fifth year. 

(3; For loamy soil, if particularly rich and moist or irrigable, 
three crops can be taken off the same soil annually : From 
March to July a crop of Jaunpur maize ; from July to October 
transplanted aus paddy grown with bonemeal and saltpetre 
manure ; from November to February, potatoes with heavy 
manuring. This is intensive cultivation. Instead of maize or 
avs paddy, a crop of dhaincha may be taken. This will make 
the system less intensive and costly. 

(4) For clay soils, fallowing of land once in five or six years is 
desirable. The following typical rotation for cla^^ soils may he 
adopted : — 

Aman paddy followed by melons the first year. 

Aman paddy followed by winter-fallowing the second year. 

Jute followed by kbesari and musari the third year. 

Aman paddy or aquatic sugar-cane the fourth year, and 
Aman pa,ddy followed winter-fallowing the fifth year. 
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Bare-thl lowing the sixth year (with cattle pasturing on the 
land). 

This is a conservative system of rotation suitable tor 
cultivator^. One always study the local crops and the 

rotations actually followed by the best cultivators, and tollow 
these at first, and gradually and tf^ntatively introduce changes, 
until a definite course of rotation is fixed upon. 

2^2. .1 rotiif/oii /.s* Jtri even when the object is to grow 

one crop only, subsidiary cro[)S of fodder, etc., being grown as acces- 
sory crops to give the land some rest from the main crop. Suppose, 
for instance, a ratooned crop of sugar-cane tsay, the khari sugar- 
cane) is grown in a large plantation, and the same land is under 
the sugar-cane for three or four years at a stretch, it is necessary 
afterwards to set fire to the land, plough it up, and grow on it a 
cleaning crop of Dhainrha, or /S'//>//i-hemp. or ground-nut, or cow- 
pea, or all the four crops mentioned, and renovate the soil before 
putting down sugar-cane once more. Even in >tarting a sugar-cane 
plantation, after burning the jungle in May, and ploughing the 
land up, a j)reparatory crop of (ois [)addy or knlfi should be taken, 
and after that a crof) of potatoes, it possible, before the land is 
brought into a thoroughlv fit state for sngar-eane cultivation. If an 
annual variety of sugar-cane is grown by a planter, he may grow it 
in rotation with indigo, and continue to take both the indigo and 
sugar crops instead of depending on one crop only. 


('H AFTER XXIV. 

Rice (Obyza Sativa). 

[The wild rices of swamps, dryland and lulls The typical cultivated rices , Area : 
Principal paddies of the Burdwan Division special 1^^ those grown at the Sibpm 
Farm; paddy: rotation, manuring . ; tillage , irrigation ; harvesting ; 

outturn ; cost hushiug , Pesbwan paddy : a disco\ery m connection with (ms 
paddy. Boro paddv Bortm or long-stemmed paddy : Raijda paddy. Rest 
conditions for paddy cultivation ; Average outturn of all paddies ; Outturn of 
aoum and padtlies at Sibpur and at Dumraon, the lattei irngated and 
manured; Mixed nee crops ; Paddy cultiv.ititin in the Sumlerbans ; CheiuiLMl 
Composition ] 

The iL'ild riu -. — Rice is indigenous to the East Indies and 
Australia, but cultivated from very ancient times throughout the 
warmer regions of the Old and the Xew World. Some of the 
wild varieties are awned and others awnless. But other 
peculiarities, such as ability to stand drought or inundation, are 
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ot more economic importance a.nd should be studied by collectors 
ot wild and cultivated species of rice. Oryza yntitidata is found 
on dry soils at altitudes up to 3,000 feet, in tSikkim, Assam, 
burmah, P.aresnath and liajmehal Hills, and Malabar. It is a 
perennial species with an almost woody root-stock. The flavour 
of the grain is so good that it is collected and eaten by children. 
The granular structure of the inner glume is its characteristic 
[)eeuliarity. Xo cultivated rice seems to have been derived from 
this wild species as this peculiarity is not possessed by any. 
(h‘ijza iipr/ttaht,^ another perennial species, with a sub-woody root- 
^tock, with tall and sparse branches, multi-nerved leaves and 
profuse branched panicles, has its characters intermediate between 
0. grannlata and 0. sativa. This wild rice occurs in Sikkim, 
Ivhasia Hilb^ and Burmah. Hairy glumes which are found in 
>oaie cultivated rices are present in this wild species. The 
umbellate, naked peduncles are also sometimes met with in the 
cultivated hill rice, which is distinctly O. .safira. The 0. mtira is 
met with in the wild state wherever marshy lands occur, in 
j\Iadras, Orissa, throughout Bengal, Arracan and Cochin China, 
The plant is generally an annual. The inflorescence is a panicle 
ot spikes on short peduncles which have hairy scale, frequently a 
distinct tuft of hairs as in 0. officinalis, at the point of origin of the 
^[>ikes. The outer glumes are large, very often tri-dentate, 
midrib prominent, inner glumes variously shaped, but in the wild 
“'tate considerably elongated, being, as a rule, *325 inches in length, 
and in the majority of cases the larger one is produced into a long 
awn which is distinctly articulated and possessed at its base of two 
glandular proces^es which correspond to the extremities of the 
lateral nerves : surface more or less hairy especially on the keel 
and nerves. Whilst the vast majority of forms of 0. sativa 
possess only one grain, certain forms have two or even three 
grains. The or Jhdrd rice of Bengal is only one form of wild 
0. sativa, which may be the origin of the various aiuan and loro 
paddies. The wild rice is hardier than cultivated rices, and as it 
is self-sown and is easily carried from field to field, it has been 
sometimes known to exterminate the cultivated rice and take its 
place. Fishermen collect the easily detached grain by binding 
the ears into tufts before they are ripe, ^hen ripe they go in 
their palm canoes collecting the ears or simply shaking the grain 
into their primitive barges. Wild rice is met with oven in the dry 
regions of the Central Provinces, usually in shallow pools of water, 
e.y., railway cuttings. In the dry regions of Pertabgarh (Oudh), I 
have seen wild rice growing where there is no accumulation of 
water. Boxbiirgh distinguishes between early and late rices. He 
distinguishes eight forms of late I'ice, — all awnless affording white 
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grains. Of his early ric^^s> J'onr are awned and yield red or coloured 
grains, on?, is awned but yielding a white grain, while three are 
awnless yielding white grains. Of the early rices six have 
coloured husks, while two have white or pale husks ; of the late 
rices four have coloured and four white husks. The progress 
of cultivation is from awned to awnless and from coloured 
to colourless. Against these suppositions should be mentioned 
the fact that the 0. Bengalen^is or [^rz-Jhau has white husk and 
grain and some of the best and finest cultivated rices have awned 
spikelet, the harjzurkdd^ and some, such as, Kelejira and 

JDaudkhani have coloured husks. Roxburgh’s classification probably 
does not include the hildn rices, which may have been alone 
derived from the wild f'/v rice, while the ordinary red rices are 
probably derived from 0. rufipogon and the blackish ones from 
0. abuensis. That aman paddy has originated from aus can be 
actually proved by an experiment. If grains from a second cutting 
of an that yields a second cutting, are sown* the plants yield 
aman paddy instead of at/s, i.e., they ripen in four to five months 
instead of three, give a larger yield and the grains do not shed 
easily. 

2D4. Ar^ea , — The area under rice in Bengal as now^ constitu- 
ted (including Sambalpur), is estimated at 26,308,800 acres, 
of which 21,443,600 acres are under winter-rice, 4,682.200 acres 
under autumn-rice and 183,000 acres under boro or summer-rice. 
This constitutes nearly 67 per cent, of the cultivated area of the 
province. The total area under rice in India in 1903-4 was 
70,224,738 acres, of which 

r 7,070,271 acres were in Lower Bnrmah. 

( 2,236,315 acres were in Upper Burmah. 

8,278,529 acres were in the Madras Presidency. 
f 4,454,654 acres were in the Oeutral Provinces. 

\ 34,445 acres were in Berar. 

f 1,563,961 acres in the Bombay Presidency. 

( 883,750 acres in Sind. 

32,739 acres in the N.-W. Frontier Province. 

687,626 acr«s in the Punjab, 
f 2,270,721 acres in Oudb. 

I 3,767,822 acres in the Province of Agra. 

34,903,500 acres in Bengal (as formerly constituted). 

3,960,020 acres in Assam (as formerly constituted^ 

The importance of Bengal including Eastern Bengal for rice 
will be apparent from the above figures, as more than half the' 
rice-land of India is included in these parts. 

295. The varieties of rice recognised in Bengal alone are 
innumerable. Dr Watt, a.s Reporter of Economic Products, had 
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occasion to examine 4,000 varieties of Bengal rice at one time. Of 
lihe rices grown in the Burdwan Division the following miian 
varieties may be mentioned as suited for hil lands : (1) Atirang, (2) 
Hatishal, (3) Sada-ora, (4) Meghi, (5) Rnpshal, (6) Ora, (i) Para- 
mayu-shal, (8) Ora-meghi, (9) Chile-rangi, (10) Bankmal, (II) 
Uttarkalma. (12) Lal-ora, (18) Shankchnr, (14) Dhuki-lata-inOl. 
^15) Kanakchur, (16) Uri, (17) Lakshmi-bilash, (18) I^lnkt:i'>lj:il, 
(19) Sindurtupi, (20) Bhut-kaurabi, (21) Pashakati, (22) Sonra, 
(23) Rati-Ramshal, (24) Nilkanthashal, (25) Kal-bayra, (26) Puni- 
kalma, (27) Shol-pana, (28) Paramananda, (29) Aman, (30) 
Nadanghatta, (31) Sambara, (32) Kalashal, (33) Mete-kuji, (34) 
Nilratan, (35) Nilkantha. (36) Boyal-danr, and (37) Ure-shals. 
Of the above the following peculiarities may be noticed ; (1) 
Hatishal paddy has a very big grain, though the yield per acre is 
not exceptionally high. It goes iij) occasionally to 36 or 40 
maunds per acre (2) The yield of the following varieties- is 
large : Atirang, Sada-ora, Meghi, Ora. Boyal-danr, Chile-rangi- 
Bankmal, Uttar-kalma, Lal-ora, Dhuki-lata-mol, Uri, Lakshmi, 
hilash, Sindurtupi, Bhut-kaurabi, Pashakati, Soura, Rati-rainsbal, 
Kalbayrn, Panikalma, Shol-pana, Aman, Nadanghata, Sambara, 
Kalashal, Mete-kuji, and Nilkantha, are expected to yield as 
much as 45 to 50 maunds per acre. (3) Paramayu-shal, the yield 
of which often goes up to 20 to 30 maunds per acre, is a sweet- 
scented variety considered to be very easily digested, and highly 
valued for this reason. The grains of this variety are not very 
fine. (4) Kanakchur, the yield of which may also come to 20 
to 30 maunds per acre, is valued because Ma?’ (popped-corn) is made 
out of it. 

296. Of paddies suited for ordinary paddy land (not 
M land), the following Burdwan varieties may be mentioned as 
noted for special virtues: (1) Gobindabhog, Khash-khani, Bans- 
inati, Benapbuli, Kamini, and Badsbabhog, are fine and scented 
varieties, which are highly prized. (2) Paramanna-shal and Ran- 
dhunipagal are also scented varieties but not very fine. (3) 
Harinakhnri and Bankchur are paddies out of which khai (p‘>])- 
corn) is made. (4) Khejurchari, the inflorescence of which has 
some resemblance to a bunch of dates ; and (5) Pakshiraj, a pud'ly 
of winged appearance, which is supposed to have medicinal pro- 
perities. (6) Ohhota-bangota, Clihanchi-mol, Bankui. Harina- 
khuri, Uhale-kalma, Kali-kalma, Jhingashal, Ajan, Kate-nona, 
Lal-kalma, Lata-mol, Chhota-dhole, Ohhanchi-ori, Jati-kahna, 
Dudhe-nona, Hara-kali, Manik-kalma, Kartik-sbal, Kartik-kalma, 
Khepa, Eangibangota, Nadna-shal, Mehnpal, Jal-shuka, Altapati- 
Tiona, Mugurshal, Dhole, Shnnno-gangajal, Mota-nagra, Bangota 
Patalegara, Dhukishal, Kash-phuh Nona-Laushal, Kalma, 
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Gadha^hal, Dadh-kanra, KaUim-kiUi, Liiusheiikata, Sinduniiukhi, 
Bankata, Chanipashal, Neulipatuni, Bari-amla, Maclii}an, Akindi^ 
Ba^i-kd-patiini, Leajkata, Sondalmukhi, Noyachur, Ivhayevshal 
:inci Noyan, are heavy yielders. The superior fine and scented 
rices are produced in only about halt' the quantity of the coarser 
kinds. 

297. High class aiiian paddies also grow best on land which 
does not get too much under water- On land, too wet, fine rices 
show a tendency to become coarse At the Sibpur Farm, the 
Kataribhog paddv of Dinajpur is steadily becoming coarser and 
coarser ; but the Samudrabali variety of Bhagalpur, the finest 
variety of all, has remained fine so far. The yield of Samudrabali 
variety is heavy, and it is worth cultivating largely. The Badsabhog 
variety of aman paddy is also worth cultivating extensively, not 
only for its high quality but for its targe yield. The introduction 
of this variety of paddy in Hazaribagh, through the Reformatory 
School, has proved a great boon. Not only in the school farm, 
but also in the lands of a few pleaders and others who have taken 
to growing this variety of paddy, it has given a larger produce 
than the coarsest variety ot local paddy. The Daudkhani variety 
of fine paddy is also prolific, but whether it wilt be found so 
prolific outside the Bard wan Division is not known. 

298. The aus rice of Bengal is nearly all coarse, difficult to 
digest and eaten by the poorer classes alone. It is grown on high- 
lands and sandy banks of rivers, and the plant requires much less 
water than the ordinary avma and Iforo paddies. As the sowing 
is ordinarily done broadcast, it is more troublesome to hoe than the 
aman. It yields a smaller outturn and fetches a lower pHce. 
But it supplies the raiyut with a food-grain and fodder (in com- 
mon with other inferior grains, the millets, maize, etc.), at a time 
of the year when these get scarce. When the rainy season is of 
short duration and the aman fails, poor people depend for their 
subsistence on the aus and the millets. The growing of an.^ 
paddy, millets and maize is therefore highly advisable as a pro- 
vision against famine, and the introduction of fine varieties of ana 
more palatable and easily digested would be a great improvement. 
The possibility of growing very fine rice has been demon- 
strated at the Sibpur Farm. The average of the yield of the 
C. P. fine ana paddy for seven years in the Sibpur Farm 
has been 1,303 lbs. or a little less than 16 maunds per acre, 
the average yield of straw being 1,531 lbs. or a little less than 
19 maunds per acre. In 1901 from ^Vth of an acre, 34 seers 
of paddy and 52 seers of straw were obtained from the first 
cutting, and 9 seers of paddy and 20 seers of straw from the- 
second cutting. The growing of avs paddy is also desirable owing 
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to the opportunity it give^ tor early preparation of land tor nil>f 
(winter) crops, such as pulses and oil-seed^. Potatoes and 
sugar-cane which are sown later are also benefited by a longer 
preparation. There are some varieties of Burdwan paddy 

such as Niali, Kele, Aswingota, Kartiksal, etc., which form a sort 
of a connecting link betAveen the aus and the (uaan. These 
are also transplanted like aintui^ and require more water than 
the The time of transplanting these is ^otneu hat later than 

that of ordinary aux, but they are reaped a month or two before 
the (fntiNt, which is a great advantage. 

The puddt/ is also an early variety of paddy 

which is greatly appreciated all over India, specially by rich 
Mahomedans. It is a highly absoibent variety of paddy which 
is ill great request for the preparation of ih'Ilw. Katurally it 
produces a small cro^) in Bengal, the average of three years ^ 
[iroduce at Sibpur being 1,096 lbs. of paddy and lbs. of 

>traw, or and 15^ inauncls respectively per acre. 

300. A neic dis( ocerff which is of the highest practical benefit 
was made by the author at Sibpur in connection with the fine 
the seed of which he originally brought to Sibpur from the Central 
Provinces, and the Swati variety of Peshwari paddy which was sent 
to him for experiment at Silqiur by the Bengal Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The Central Provinces atis gave the first \ ear a good result, 
/.c., about ^0 maiinds of paddy per acre, but the Peshwari Swafci,. 
which is a large grained variety and which produced a very healthy 
and exuberant growth of leaf, produced a very small crop of onh’’ 
7 inauniis of grain per acre. A small second crop was taken 
from both, which was u^ed for seed the next year. The seed 
from the second cutting or the after-math, produced remarkable 
result. The crop withstood drought when paddy fiom other 
.seeds failed and gave a very fair yield. The result in grain from 
the ordinary seed of the Central Provinces was — 

Tn 190*2 — 1,476 lbs. against 1,804 lbs obtained from latoon seed. 

In 190.3— 716 „ 927 „ 

In 1904-1,640 „ „ 2,050 „ 

The result from ►Swati from ordinary seed in 1902 wui.s nil 
(the crop failing from drought) against 1,250 lbs. from ratoon-seed, 
and in 1*904, 1,558 lbs. against 1,570 lbs. obtained from ratoon- 
seed, under favourable climatic conditions. The second cutting or 
ratoon-seed has uniformly given higher yield for the last 5 years at 
this Farm. A high-class paddy like the Swati giving a large yield 
even in droughty w^eather is a significant fact. These two high- 
class varieties of autumn paddy should be extensively grown 
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from the seoond-cutti no-seed. The second-cutting-seed produces 
a deeper rooted plant which accounts for its producing a larger 
yield even in droughty weather. There is another reason for 
the Swati specially benefiting by the process. The Swati has 
an open^ panicle, and in August when it ordinarily flowers the 
rainhill is so heavy, that the pollen grains get washed out, and 
tertilization is jirevented. All an.s paddy has more or less empty 
grains (aqni) in consequence, but the Peshwari paddies contain 
a larger proportion of (Ujra than any other for the reason just 
mentioned. Using the second-cutting-seed the crop matures 
fully a month later, and the flowering takes place at a season 
(in September) when the rainfall is not so incessant, and 

when, in consequence, grains get the opportunity of forming 
properly. ^ rr j ^ 

oOL urown on land is often followed 

by another cereal crop such as wheat or barley. Potatoes and 

paddy form a rotation in parts of the Burdwan Division. 

The following rotation is recommended : — 

paddy follovved a pulse or oil-seed or 
the two mixed together. 

Senmd or Mestd pdf^ followed by a pulse or oil- 

seed or the two mixed together. 

rim'd It , .1//.N paddy followed by sugar-cane. 

h ojirflt pear.- ->Sugar-cane followed by an.^ paddy. 

^ -Potatoes followed by a/w pady. 

Shvtli jfear . — Bare fallow with tethering of cattle. 

302. -l/cs paddy is considered the best vhamnp crop, as it 
eradicates (Imperata arundinacea) and other weeds. When 

an orchard has to be made on foul uln land, aus paddy is sown 
and m the midst of the standing crop, plantains and other fruit 
trees are planted. 


303. Manurnia- - paddy is often 
^I'own without manure 
is. silt deppsIE TEe 


grown with manure, 
on river sides where 


ri 5 ash es. 


, — 1 manures used are cow^Tima 

tank^earth^^^j^reix, , Aikcak e. Wbatever^iSS my- oT^h cr 


y ^ UC applies, 

as to quaDtitj^ The application be^iStTthe 
subsequent r^/ crop also, and it is for this reason that aus paddy 

red 9^0 potatoes is not manu- 

ed. 2oO lbs. (1 maund per bigha) of oil-cake per acre is the 
nsnal quantity used, when this manui-e is applied. Tank-earth is 
applied once m 3 or 4 years, 30 to 100 carWoads per acre ; 80 lbs. 
ot bone-dust and 80 lbs. of saltpetre per acre would be a good 
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substitute for oil-cake, and would give more yield. The cost would 
be Us. 6 or Us. 7 (i Us. 2 or Rs. 2-8 for 80 lbs. of bone-dust 
and Us. 4-4 or Us. 4-8 for 80 lbs. of crude saltpetre). The 
outlay will be more than realised by increased outturn. The bone- 
dust should be applied at the time of cultivation, and the saltpetre 
a fortnight after transplanting, mixed up thoroughly with the 
earth along the lines of transplanting. 

304. Soil . — The soils considered best for the au,'^ paddy are 
loam, sandy loam and loamy sand, situated rather high. 

305. Tillage . — The first ploughing and cross-ploughing 
should be done in the cold weather, or as soon after the 7'ahi 
harvest as possible. If the land is too hard to plough, ploughing 
should be done after the first shower of rain in February or 
March. The longer the interval allowed between the first 
ploughing and the sowing, the better, hence the importance of 
doing the ploughing as early as possible. The plough need not be 
used after the first ploughing and cross-ploughing, but the bakhar 
may be substituted in its place twice or three times, as occasion 
will arise, for killing the weeds and preparing a seed-bed. The 
burning beat of summer will destroy the weeds and leave 
the land clean. Six or seven ploughiiigs are not required 
if one ploughing and one cross-ploughing are done early in the 
season. Later, after a fairly heavy shower of rain, two successive 
IniLhariiigs followed by harrowing and laddering will level 
the land. Sowing should be done by drilling, but transplanting 
is still better even for aus. If sowing is done broadcast or by 
drilling, a light wooden roller should be used to cover the 
seed and give the land the proper compactness. A rounded 
log of wood or a beam can be used as a roller. The trans- 
planting should be done at intervals of 9 inches, one seedling 
being planted at each spot and not several as is the custom. 
The seed-bed for aus paddy should be close to water, that it 
may be kept watered and transplanting done at the veiy 
commencement of the regular rainy season, say, about the 15th or 
20th of June. The sowing in seed-bed or in field should be done 
early in May, and the first heavy shower of rain from the middle 
of April to the middle of May may; be utilized for this purpose, 

for final preparation of land and sowing. Ten seers of seed are 
required per acre if transplanting is done. If sowing is done 
broadcast 30 seers of seed is ample ; if drilling is done, 20 seers. For 
seed-bed, 3 maunds per acre may be sown. Transplanted paddy 
(if transplanting is done early, Z.^., when the plants are only about 
9 inches high) grows more vigorously than paddy grown from 
broadcasted or drilled seed. Ti’ansplanting also gives facility for the 
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operation, Le.^ hoeing, or running the spade in lines 
and overturning the soil, either of which operations gives vigour 
to the plants. This ploughing with a small plough called Idw/la^ 
or hoeing, or spading, should be done when the transplanted 
seedlings are well established. Seedlings can be ke})t even three or 
four days after uprooting them with impunity, but it is safe to have 
the bundles of seedlings in damp and shady places, or actually in 
water if they cannot be planted out at once. The produce of each 
cattail, of seed-bed is made into 30 or 32 bundles. The tops of 
the bundles should be cut ofP before each is untied and the plant- 
ing out is done Before transplanting, water should accumulate 
in the field and ploughing in puddle should be done. The ladder 
should be also passed over the puddle. But in sandy soil ladder- 
ing of puddle before transplanting is not necessary. The seed should 
be sown early in the season in light shower}Mveather, as the caking 
of the soil after a heavy shower of rain prevents free germination. 
Broadcasted ans seedlings when they are about 9 inches high are 
harrowed with a Jildla. It is an operation which does as much 
harm as good and it is not recommended The harm done by the 
uprooting of seedlings is not very noticeable, as a great deal more 
of seed is used than is necessary. The hoeing and weeding done 
by the bulla are very imperfect. Passing the bullock-hoe, or the 
wheel hand-hoe, or the JanahK or the spade, along straight drills, is 
much better. Seedlings from one acre of seed-bed would suffice 
for at least 10 acres of au$ and more of aman, and in the case 
of fine paddy still more. 

306. Jcrii/atloiu — If the soil looks dry, especially when the 
plants are coming to ear, irrigation should be resorted to. Irriga- 
tion at this, the tlihor-aiukh stage of growth, results in heavy yield, 
unless seasonable showers make irrigation superfluous. In the 
case of amayi paddy, Hathia-irrigation is considered for the same 
reason most important. 

307. Harventinrj. — Aus paddy should not be allowed to get 
too ripe. It sheds more easily than Aman paddy. End of 
September is the usual time for harvesting,- but early varieties 
(Shati, &c.) are harvested as early as July and August. Avs 
straw is also more brittle than ayyian straw, and it easily gets 
broken. This is another reason for cutting aus while it is still 
somewhat green. The corn is cut close to the ground and left in 
parallel lines in the field for about a week. Afterwards sheaves 
are made and 100 to 150 sheaves, stooked together, and soon 
after removed and threshed in the threshing floor. 

308. Outturn. — The outturn per acre of paddy is 12 to 25 
maunds and of straw 10 to 20 puns (20 to 40 maunds). 
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309. Disea.^es will be treated -'epai-jitely in the Part devoted 


io Insect and Fungus Pests. 


with 


Cost . — 1 ploughing and 1 cross-ploughing, 
laddering @12 annas 

2 bakharings with laddering or rolling 
1 ploughing in puddle 

6 men employed in transplanting seedlings 
Proportion of cost for seed nursery (Vol^h) 
Cost of 12 seers of seed @ Rs 2-8 a rund 

3 innds. of powdered oil-cake 6-0 

or 1 mnd. of bone dust 2- 

and 30 seers of saltpetre 4- 
Cost of applying the same 


Per acre. 


6-0 H iUUU 
6-01 

2-8 > say 
i-0) 


Reaping, 6 men 
Binding and carrying, 6 men 
'Phreshing (with threshing machine, 4 men 
ployed for 2 days), oi by bullock-treading 
winnowing 

Rent (half calculated against Am crop) 


Yield . — Padd}", 20 rands. ... 

Straw, 10 puns, say, 25 rands. 



1 

8 

0 

... 

0 

12 

0 


0 

12 

0 


1 

3 

0 

,,, 

0 

8 

0 


0 

12 

0 

... 

6 

8 

0 


0 

6 

0 

n)... 

2 

13 

0 

1 

2 


... 

1 

2 

0 

em- 




ail d 




... 

1 

8 

0 

... 

1 

8 

0 


20 

6 

0 

Rs. 

20 

0 

0 

J5 

3 

0 

0 

Es. 23 

0 

0 


310. The /fef 2>/ojit thus comes to less than Ps. 3 per acre. 
But if high class autumn-paddy is sown, the 20 mnds. of paddy will 
sell for as much as Rs. 40, and with such heavy manuriug with 
saltpetre and bone-dust, one can expect even more than 20 mnds. 
of paddy per acre. If a fine variety is grown, the yield may 
come to only 12 mnds. per acre, but the money-value will be 
about tbe same. The fine aus paddy grown at Sibpur actually 
yields 20 mnds. per acre when the second-cutting-seed is used. 

311. JIusJdiuj . — Husking the paddy after steaming, 20 

mnds. should give at least 14 mnds. of rice, and the cost of husk- 
ing (3 women doing 2 mnds. a day at a cost of 7 annas per mnd. 
of rice) may be calculated at about Rs. 6. 14 mnds. of aus rice at 

Rs. 2 a mnd. may be valued at Rs. 28, this adding to the net 
profit another Rs. 2 per acre. If a fine variety is chosen the 14 
mnds. of rice may bring Rs. 70, and the profit in this case (if no 
manure is used) may come to Rs. 50 per acre. 

312. Aman paddy . — Most of the remarks and calculations 
about aus paddy apply to aman paddy also, and it is only the 
distinctive characters of this crop that will be described here. 

313. Soil. — Low-lying clay-soils are preferred for this crop. 
High lands, which cannot be easily irrigated, are not suited. The 
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fine varieties specially are supposed to need to be ander 6 inches 
or 9 inches of water from the time of transplanting to that of the 
plants coining to ear ; but the need for a large accumulation of 
water at the base of the fine varieties of aman has been much 
exaggerated. Paddy plants not being injured like most other 
plants by water-logging, water-logged condition of the soil has the 
effect of killing out weeds and leaving the land very clean. But 
as water-logging has also the effect of generating nitrites, by the 
reduction of nitrates, even in the case of paddies (notably the 
Peshawari and other superior varieties) change of water, i.e,^ letting 
out of old water, once or twice is needed. In growing Peshawari 
paddy this precaution must be taken. Nigurh or letting out of water 
early in August (before the Hathia period) is considered necessary 
for ordinary paddies also. In light soils aman paddy is sometimes 
sown broadcast. It is a lazy system which is prevalent in the 
southern portion of Murshidabad and northern portion of Nadia and 
perhaps in other parts of Bengal also. 

314. CuUh'iUinn . — The land should be ploughed and cross- 
ploughed immediately after the previous aman harvest, if feasi- 
ble, in December. Time should not be wasted allowing the 
land to get too dry for ploughing. If the land has become too 
dry already, a shower in January or February should be taken 
advantage of in ploughing up new fields. If gram or any rahi 
crop follows the aman crop, the first ploughing and cross-plough- 
ing should take place in March or April, i.e.^ as soon as there is 
a shower of rain following the rahi harvest heavy enough to allow 
ploughing of the land. But as the ploughed up land under rahi 
crops is generally in an open condition, there is seldom any diffi- 
culty about ploughing up fields immediately after rahi harvest. 
At the beginning of the rainy season, or a little earlier, 
about the end of May, if possible (in June in Behar and in April 
in E. Bengal), seed is to be sown in properly cultivated seed-beds. 
The paddy fields should then undergo regular cultivation after the 
commencement of the rains, ploughing being done in puddle. 
The object of this is to bury the grasses and weeds. Two plough- 
ings and two eross-ploughings followed by one laddering in each 
ease, are enough for the field to receive seedlings. 

315. The method of transplanting is the same in the case 
of aus and aman^ o^ly in the latter case, transplanting is done 
later and further apart (one seedling being put in 1 foot apart in 
each spot). Aiis paddy is commonly sown broadcast and no trans- 
planting is done, aman paddy commonly transplanted. The earlier 
the transplanting can be safely done, the better it is for securing 
a good outturn. The seed-bed can be kept in a flourishing condition 
by irrigation if necessary in June, and transplanting can be 
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commenced when the regular rainy season just sets in, Le., about 
the first week of July or earlier. If transplanting is put off to 
August because there is not sufficient accumulation of rain-water, 
the result will be poor, and need for irrigation may be felt if the 
rains stop early in the season. Early preparation and early 
transplantation are a gi’eat security against failure, and where 
there is facility of canal irrigation, for taking in water early in 
the season, say in June, a silt deposit rich in manurial matters 
can be secured. The reports of the Meteorological Department 
should be closely watched at this season ; but the preparation 
of the seed-bed should ou no account be put off to the regulai 
commencement of the monsoon. It is better to resort to irrigation 
to keep seedlings alive, if necessaiy, early in the season. So 
instead of sowing seed in July, as is usually done, sowing should 
be done by the beginning of June and transplanting by the end 
of J une, instead of in August. In nnusual years, there is some- 
times no rain till the end of June and beginning of July. In 
such years preparations must perforce be delayed, except where 
there are canals, but in this case it is advisable to drill paddy seed 
in fields instead of sowing it in seed-bed and afterwards transplant- 
ing the ^eedlingN. This saves time, and time is of the greatest 
importance when the rainy season threatens to be a short one. At 
such a season it is advisable also to grow as much paddy, 
maize and millets, as the high lands wall carry. 

316. Mujtfnhtif — Aman land is seldom manured, but manur- 
ing with oil-cakes, at 3 inaunds per acre would generally give a 
better yield, and perhaps pay for the outlay by the increased 
outturn. Where the accumulation of water is too great, and 
surface drainage too free, oil-cake, or dung, or tank-earth should 
be applied in preference to saltpetre. But even these retentive 
manures are liable to be wasted out during very heavy rainfall, 
and, on the whole, application of manures for Aman paddy is not 
recommended. Saltpetre should not be used as manure for Aman 
paddy in Bengal, though in regions of short rainfall, this manure 
is suitable for all kinds of paddy. 

317. Thrasliiny. — Aman paddy need not be thrashed soon 
after harvesting, but kept stacked for two or three months and 
thrashed at leisure. 

318. The flood of September 1900 enabled us to find out, that 
of the superior varieties of Aman paddy, the following stand the 
flood remarkably well, viz.^ Karpursal, Kel6jira, Samudrabali and 
Mohanbhog, the first three being scented varieties, and the third 
and, particularly, the fourth, prolific varieties. The seed of Kele- 
jira is black, small, but long : of Samudrabali, dark brown, small 
and short, and of Karpursal, light coloured and small, but long. 

M, HA 13 
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After tie water subsided, the plants of these three varieties after 
being 12 days under water yielded a crop as if nothing had hap- 
peiievL The grains of Mohanbhog are light coloured and large, 
it is an Eastern Bengal variety and very prolific. This also 
eame out of the flood unscathed, while most other varieties perished 
or suffered more or less in the immediate vicinity. Seed of these 
varieties should be kept up by the Agricultural Department. 

519. The proportion of grain to straw is higher in the case 
of Aman paddy, and the absolute yield is also larger, as much as 
40 or 50 maunds of grain per acre being often obtained. The 
net profit per acre is therefore larger in the case of Aman paddy. 
Bs. 10 to Rs. 15 of net profit per acre may he expected by an 
intelligent cultivator adopting proper methods. 

320. Jjoro-padiltj, — Thi^ is a comparatively minor crop. 
Two sueoesbive crops of loro paddy may be obtained in a year, 
one being cultivated as a rabi or winter-crop, and the other as a 
L/lui zf or rain-crop. The khavif variety is sown in the seed-bed 
in June or July, transplanted in July or August and harvested in 
September or October. The vabi variety is sown in seed-bed in 
October or November, transplanted in November or December, 
and harvested in May. The kliarif horo is grown with aid of 
artificial irrigation. A low-lying and soft piece of land by a 
river or bil side is chosen for seed-bed. If necessary, the land is 
flooded artificially before it is ploughed. The seed is sown on soft 
mud, hut not in water. Newly-thrashed grain is Ubed. For three 
days and nights the grain is alternately dined in the sun and exposed 
to the night dews. It is then put in a bag, which is kept under 
water all the night and dried all the day. This process is repeated 
for three days and nights. If the seeds have all germinated by this 
time they are immediately sown. Otherwise they are filled into a 
bag and covered with blankets. After a day or two the seeds are 
taken out and broadcasted in the nursery at the rate of four maunds 
per acre. The seedlings from an acre are sufficient for 8 or 10 acres. 
After the seedlings are two inches high, the nursery is watered 
once a week. They are transplanted when 8 or 9 inches high. 
After transplantation the field is kept irrigated when necessary till 
harvest time. The -mhi boro is grown in low-lying fields, where 
there is water in October or November. No ploughing is needed 
in such lands, which are usually soft, and seedlings are simply 
^ansplanted when 10 inches or 12 inches high into the soft mud. 
One or two ploughings are given when the land is not quite soft. 
All that is needed afterwards to the time of harvesting, is pulling 
out of weeds and burying them in the soft mud. 

321. The^ outturn of horo paddy is 20 to 25 maunds per acre. 
The winter variety gives a better outturn. 
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322. In most districts horo is broadcasted oiily in Nuvomber 
and December, or even in January and February, and harvested in 
April and May or in June. Boro is sometimes f ran'^[jlaiited, two, 
three or four times, between December and February. 

323. Boraii Aman or Atnan. — These are 

coarse varieties of A man which habitually grow in water 5 to 15 
feet deep. They are sown broadcast in hfl or low-lying lands. As 
the water rises the plant also grows, growth ofasmuchas 9'^ to 12" 
in 24 hours at the beginning of the rainy seasoi:i having been 
observed. When buljinerged tlirougli a sudden flooding for more 
than three <lays, the crop is complcteley destroyed. Tliis accounts 
for the failure of the experiment in the growing of the long-stemmed 
paddy in the Argoal Circuit of Midnapur. The sowing aud har- 
vesting take place at the same tiim^ as the sowing aud harvesting 
of ordinary Aman. Only the ears and a foot or two of straw are 
harvested. The rest of the straw is used for fuel or gathered 
and burnt. 

324. Rihjild . — A peculiar kind o^horo rice is known as rdt/dd 
or hltuA-udnU^ua. This is sown along with ordinary l>oro rice 
in December. Tin* young stems are shorn when the boro crop is 
removed, but this does not seem to do the rdjjda any harm. It 
continues to grow in water, attaining a height of 10 and even 
20 feet, and is not harvested till September or October, thus 
remaining on the land for 10 months. Only the ears with a foot 
and-a-half of straw are harvested, the rest of the straw or ndrd 
being left to rot on the land, or gathered and set fire to. 

325. Av^, boro and rdt/dd paddies supply the food of the 
poorest people of Bengal. Fully one-third of the whole produce 
of Dacca belongs to the and hoiv classes of rice, and even 
the Amaii paddy of Dacca, especially the long-stemmed variety, 
is a coarse and inferior gi’ain. lidijdd and Bo ran. paddies are 
grown in Eastern Bengal. 

326. The most farourablr rl})natir (ojtditioo.^ for the rice crop 
are : ( 1 ) Premonitory showers in May, facilitating final preparation 
of land and sowing in seed-beds ; (2) heavy showers at the end of 
June and in July, facilitating transplantation ; (3) fair weather for 
a fortnight in August, facilitating nujarh and weeding operations ; 
'(4) heavy rains in September, when the Aman is coming into ear ; 
•(5)casual but heavy showers in October, about once a week, especially 
during the first fortnight ; and (6) one or two good showers at 
the end of J anuary facilitating ploughing up of rice-land in cold 
weather. The Aus crop does not need such a heavy rainfall, nor 
late rainfall, as the Aman does. 

327. Average Outturn . — The outturn differs so much in 
different districts, under different conditions and for different 
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varieties, tbar it is difficult to strike an average. Sir AV. Hunter 
gives 15 mauuds of clean rice per acre as the average yield, 
while Sir A. P. Macdonell gives 10 maunds of rice for Auiar. 
and b maunds of rice for A 2 U'^ and horo as the average yield 
per acre. About 12 maunds, or 1,000 Ibr'. of rice, or IG maunds 
of paddy, is probably a better estimate of average yield per acre, 
328. The following figures gathered from the Report of the 
Sibpur Experimental Farm for 1004-05, give the average outturn 
of different races of fine and coarse varieties of paddy for several 
years, grown on clay soil without manure : — 



Average 

Average 


produce of 

produce of 


grain per 

straw per 


acre. 

acre. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

1. Badsabhog (fine hcentcd A//ia») giown on 

proper Amai) land, i^e.. low, rich land 

2,600 

4,400 

2. Bads/ibhog grown on high land suitable 

for ... .»• 

1,423 

2,039 

3. Pulnipcigal (fine scented Ah}a/i) '‘nuiion 

dr^'iand 

2,011 

1,711 

4. Pi.Lndlinni-p/igal (fine scented grown 

on Alls land 

1,045 

1,923 


5 Chinor (A’ery fine ^cfiited Jnia/f fiom tlie 


C. P.) grown on .1^/9 land ... ... ... 400 710 

6 Eunsplnd (fine grown on land... 875 2,136 

7 Raudkluirii {A'nucn^ for ordinary table-rice) 

grown on Aus land ... ... ... 1,405 2,184 

8 Kanakclmr (fine A'/ikoi) grown on Aus land 910 1,303 

9. Karpurk.iti (scented Aman ; awned, fairly 

line) gi own on land ... ... ... 992 2,910 

10. Saiiuidrabdli (very fine and scented Amaoi) 

grown on Aus land ... ... ... 1,239 2,039 

11. Kataribhog (fine grown on land I,l75 1,430 

12. Hatishal (coarser Aman) grown on land 820 1,880 

13. Swati, Peshwari (big and ented giain, 

paddy) ... ... ... ... 1,096 1,764 

14. Madliiimati, Peshw^ari ... ... 1,041 1,462 

15. Bara, Peshwari ... .. ... 1,378 1,435 

16. Very coarse Aman paddy grown on land 1,826 2,173 

17. Very fine C. P. Aus paddy grown on Aus 

land ... ... ... ... 1,303 1,825 

General average ... 1,208 1,960 

roughly, 15 mauuds of paddy and 244 maunds of straw per 
acre. The produce of Badsabhog, which is a fine and scented 
variety, obtained from a low-lying field where there was water 
throughont the growing period, shows what the possibilities are in 
good and properly situated land. The outturn actually obtained 
from the Badsabhog variety represents a produce of over 30 maunds 
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of LM'uin and over oU maunds of straw per acre. The 
expectation of 50 inannds per acre in the case of coarse paddy, is 
not, therefore, altogether vain, and they frequently obtain this 
result by the Eden Canal in Burdwan and in the Sundarban. The 
iigures given above show ho\v difficult it is to arrive at a fair 
average, and unless a fair average for each subdivision and district 
is arrived at, it is not possible to estimate the potential food-stock 
of the counti'}^. 

329. (Jiffh/rn of /rr/jiafed and nuuiun'd. ijathlf /. — How the out- 
turn is affected by heavy maiiuririo and by irrigation can be seen 
from the following table compiled from the Report of the Dumraon 
Farm for 1904-0»1 Four irrigations were given in each case, and 
cow-dung and saltpetre enough for supplying 40 lbs. of nitrogen 
per acre. It will loe seen that the increase in yield is cdiiefly in 
the straw : — 
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Name of ^,^l■iLh . 

yield of ' 

yield ot 


JMI 

11 per acre. 

straw per acre. 

1. 

Sukvel of Bombay 

1^85 

4,968 

2. 

JKamode 

1,351 

4,180 

3 

Ambamolior 

, 1,370 

4,533 

4. 

Jirasal 

1,160 

4,063 

i). 

Znici Knlumbat, 

1,470 

5,890 

6 

Slieiabutty 

695 

4,560 

.7. 

H/ilv.i-^adLiya 

1,010 

4,780 

8. 

Tinpaklialia (Kamoda) 

1,300 

4,710 

9 

Bangalia 

1,160 

6,180 

10. 

Welch! 

710 

4,080 

11 

Rajavil 

785 

5,430 

12. 

Tiripakbalia (black) 

202 

2,850 

13 

Chinoi* of Central Provinces 

1,113 

4,190 

14. 

Daudkhaiii of Bengal 

1,413 

4,800 

15. 

Banktulsi do 

1,680 

5,066 

J6. 

Jl.Liidliniiipai^al 

, 1,460 

5,466 

17. 

^saijiiidi'abal' 

906 

4,233 

18. 

BciiihJiiati 

, 1,278 

3,650 

19. 

BwUiibli.w 

1.516 

4,291 

20. 

Patnai of Bengal 

2,000 

4,480 

j21. 

Bamsal 

. 1,100 

4,350 

22. 

Kavpnrkati 

1,253 

5,710 

23. 

Kalajira 

. 1,040 

4,500 

'24. 

Balam 

. 1,080 

4,500 

25. 

Bansphul (local) 

. 2,150 

5,000 

.26. 

Srikole (do ) 

. 1,476 

4,936 

27. 

Moliarajoa (do) 

. 2,150 

5.591 

28. 

Batasfeni (do.) 

. 1,210 

4,865 

29. 

Sheila (do ) 

. 1,400 

5,080 

30. 

Bagami of the Punjab 

510 

2,965 

31. 

Bansniati do. 

. 1,110 

2,230 


38,942 31 = 1 ,256 lb . 1 42, 1 27 31 =- 4, 584 lb. 
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it ^eenis, the idriAiu |^.^ ,a»ic-‘<‘: i. . 

Eeha,- r,. a!j , []>r* ParMju varl^^'iv ot a paddy gwwn near v':-!'. 

-rTr'^ior >nkYt"l paddy oi Bombay Uial the BacBabhop:;, cir^- 
tlia ' o-i jiraoliiR. Two t'tue«' proliHc paddies may be riier.lioDed 
ujii.dt f)elono to r'bittaoon^;, the Bhaiidi’amuni variely oi 
- 1 //^ and the lia^ail variety ot .Inat//, which is also a fairly dn.-' 
variety. 

33(h J //.0 / rft(' (‘Top .^. — The mixture of horo and /d/Zf/a 

paddies has l^eeri already mentioned, ^ima/t and are cI'Uti 
o;rown mixed in the same field, ^vz.. in Rajshahi and Chitfca^ons^. 
When a mixed crop like this is grown, nsurdly a full croj> oi 
and only a 12 -anna crop of is obtained, if everything goes 

w’ell. But if there is short rainfali early or late in the season, one or 
the other of the crop^ fails more or less. 36 seers of ^ins and 18 seers 
of Anufi. seed are = 50 wn broadcast together per acre. The sowing 
is preceded! by a ploughing and followed by a ploughing and two lad- 
derings. After file <:,( 4 -d-' ha ve germinated, the field is once ploughed 
and twice levelled with the ladder. The ladder is used again 
a week after. The /v./Ze or bullock-rake is also passed, and one or 
two hand-weedings given afterwards. It is obvious that this 
rough I neifmoiit is withstood only because such a large ejuantity 
of seed is sown broadcast in an irregular manner. 

331. The description of rice cultivation in the Sunderbans, 
given in Dr. Watt's Dictionary, is of considerable interest, and 
should be studied by those who have any intention of taking up 
iand> in the Sunderbans. 

332. Chendtui! Cnutpo.At/o/i , — Rice is deficient in mineral 
and nitrogenous matters. The average composition is — 


... ^ ... ... ... 13 % 

Ash ... ... ... ... 1 ,, 

Fat ... ... ... ... 1 „ 

Nitrogenous matter tieated as albnmiiioich ... 7 ,, 

Fibre ... ... ... ... H 

Starch ... ... ... . 76 „ 


Glutiiioii^ rice has not any more N than ordinary rice. Rice 
contains a higher proportion of P^O^, but a lower proportion of 
K 3 O and N than wheat. The husk of rice contains a great deal of 
SiOj, and is of little feeding value ; but the kifara or rice-dust is 
richer than rice in feeding value, the average composition of thi^ 
substance being — 

Water ... ... ... ... 11% 

■Ash ... ... ... ... 0 ), 

Fat ... . . ... ... 14 „ 

Nitrogenous matter treated as albuminoids ... 13 ,> 

Fibre ... ... ... ... 8 „ 

Starch ... „. ... ... 45 
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'Uoutaining a Jbiga proportion of oil, La am gets rancid by 
keeping, and it should be therefore used as fresh as possible. The 
water in which the rice is boiled renders the cooked rice still more de- 
ficient, especially in ash constituents, than uncooked or steamed rice. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

PADDV HUSKING. 

[Unhusked paddy to be stored ; Protection of rice ^Mtli carbon-l)isiilpliide : the 
Dhenki ; the Engelberg' Huller ; trial of Ghatak’s Hullei ; Burn & Co.’s 
\Yinnovver ; Comparison of cost ; Bullock-power Engelberg Huller ; Eiigelberg 
Winnower ; Rakhal Das Khan's Hullers.] 

Paddy is safer to store in godown^ for a long time than rice, 
but even rice can be stored free from weevils and other pests if 
carbon bisulphide is used, say 1 lb. for every ^0 maunds of rice 
stored in air-tight vessels, such as jala,^ tarred inside and out, and 
coveted with .s7/c£r(i^ sealed up with cowdang-jiaste after thejala,< 
have been filled with rice. Carbon-bisulphide is a highly explo'-ive 
substance, and it should be never brought close to fire. 

d34. The husking of paddy should be deferred for 7 or 8 
months after harvest, but if steaming is done very little breakage 
takes place even in the case of new rice. As a precaution against 
famine, the o f tuar j ,uhhf for about 8 months before husk- 

ing and sale of rice are mitlHituken, should again come into fashion, 
as it used to be in olden times. Village-unions and agricultural 
banks should insist upon this. 

335. The onlvtani method of luiidcuuj paddy with dhenkfn^ 
or tread-mills, is too well known to need description. Of all the 
mechanical appliances in use in the New and the Old worlds, 
the Rice Huller and Polisher manufactured by the Engel- 
berg Huller Co. of Syracuse, New York, is the most popular. 
Ill Surat, however, German machinery is su|.)planting the 
Engelberg Huller and Polisher. There are >ev(‘ral mills in 
Southern India and in the Punjab, where this Huller and Polisher 
are in use, and some of these machines have been lately set up at 
Howrab. The Rice Huller and Polisher manufactured by Meiers. 
S. Howes Co. of London, is a machine which scarcely differs 
from the Engelberg Rice Huller and Polisher ; and Gha talc’s 
Rice Huller is only a cheap and inefficient imitation of these 
machines. With Ghatak’s hand-powder (or foot-powder) paddy- 
husking machine, fine paddy has to be put through the mill at least 
12 times before complete husking takes place 

336, (jrhatalzs (>tdJiu Jc-jnun r yaddfi-huM ng uiarhni/'^ as 
modified and sold by Me^^^srs. Burn & Co. lor Rs. 60 only, is 
well adapted for use in jails and also for famine operations. The 
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rice from this nAW Joes not get broken, but there is a proportion 
of paddy in it even after three turns, and it is more unclean than 
ordinary bazaar rice. At a trial held at Messrs. Burn & b'O.’s 
\voi-kshop at Howrah on the 12th January 1901, the fohov. uig in- 
formation was gath(*i*od : — The trial la'i-'il t'l ’• 2 Lours aitly. 
The laiddy used was new paddy of the Katbribliog rariety growm 
at Sibpur. It had been steamed and diir-d h'^foio the trial. The 
< quantity used for a full charge Avas 29 '^eer-. Instead ol 2 bniioeks, 
b men were employed at the ^liaft and one man for leading the null- 
The paddy came out at the vent at the bottom only partial 1} liiisked, 
the first time. It had to be run through the mill twfice moie before 
satisfactory result was obtained The rice obtained at the third turn 
weighed after wdnnowing 17 ^eer>. The winnowing machine, which 
IS ([uitea -epaijite naa-hine.is (-d Bs. (ha. It does its work very 
■well and it is capable of winnowing 40 to 50 iiiaunfls of rice per day. 

9,37. Tile mill looks fiom outside like an ordinary p//a/u* or 
L(hf (oil-mill). The vertical eviindor worked by the bullock-shaft 
has attached to it three '>eis of slanting vanes. The cylinder is 
kept in ])Osiliou by rings joined to the outer cask of the mill by 
thieo ^ets of bars. The jiaddy in working its w^ay down from the 
]: 0 |.pr‘i' through the bars into the vent is subjected to the squeezing 
action of the vanes. It is this action that the husk gets 
detached from the rice, in the same Avay as the detachment takes 
place if paddy is rubbed or squeezed between the ])alm and the 
rhumb. 

338. ( ’ouipar/Ufi tlu^ of husking paddy with d/ienhl with 
that of husking it with Messrs. Burn & Co.’s mill, it will be 
tound, that ther(‘ is some advantage in favour of the latter for 
husking coolie rice, ?.c., coarse rice for consumption by poor 
people. The 29 seers of paddy filled the mill at first, hut as the 
twisting action Avent on the volume steadily diminished. The 
trial w^ould have given better result if the mill had been kept filled 
up by a continuous ?^upply of paddy or partially husked rice. 
From the trial itself, howevei', it could be inferred that each maund 
ot rice w’ould cost about 4 annas husking with this mill. The 
wages of 1 man for 2 hours msij be taken as 9 pies, and the cost 
of keep of a pair of bullocks for :fth of a day as 1 anna. 17 seers 
of rice costing 1 anna 9 pies, each maund would cost about 4 
annas, exclusive of the (‘ 0 >t of steaming and drying the paddy. 
One w'oinan can steam and dry 3 maunds of paddy per diem from 
which, with (llu^nk^^ 2 maunds of clean rice is obtained. So the 
cost of steaming and drying per maund of rice turned out is put 
dowm at one anna. To husk 3 maunds of paddy with dhmhi 6 
women are required. Thus the wages of 7 women, /.c., about 14 
annas, are needed for obtaining 2 maunds of clean rice. So the 
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o in t'civoui of Bum it Co/s .system 2 annas 

|)pr niaund of clean rice. The rice turned out is, hovrever, some- 
what inferior to ordinary hazaar rice, and if this makes a diiference 
of 2 annas or more per inaiind, there is no advantage in introduc- 
ing Messrs. Burn & Co.’s machine. But, as already [»ointed out, 
continuous feeding would have cou'^lderablv diminished the cost. 

doth As to the If (inf /ft/ that the machine turns out ptr 
on the 17 seers basis, we can expect only 68 seers per dav of 8 
hours per day. Even with 
continuous feeding proha))- 
]y not more than 5 maunds 
of clean rice could be ex- 
pected per day. If it does 
this much, the cost of 
husking comes to only 
tibout 1-i annas per maund 
of clean rice, which is a 
great improvement over 7 
annas per maund, which is 
the average cost of hu.sking 
w]th d/ienlL/. If, liovever, 
instead of 2 hii Docks, 8 
prisoners are employed in 
jails for husking paddy 
with Burn & Co's mill, 
the advantage in its favour 
disappears, 

340. A r i e e- m i 1 1 
driven by a portable engine 
and turning out 140 maunds 
of white rice per day is 
also advertised by Alessrs. 

Burn & Co., for Rs. 7,700, 
the engine and the paddy smutter being priced ^^eparatel}-. 

341. The ^'En^elherg Bice Huller (Fig. 62), an AnicTicaii 
machine sold by Messrs. Marshall & Sons, of 99, Clive Street, and 
by Messrs. Macbeth Brothers & Co., of 2, Pollock Street, Calcutta, 
and which can be seen at work at Bamkistopur, Howrah, yields 
300 lbs. of cleaned rice per hour. It is capable of dealing with 
fine as well as coarse vaideties of paddy, both unsteamed and 
steamed, and the husking is done completely in one operation. 
The machine itself, without the oil- or steam-engine rc(jnired to 
drive it, weighs only 500 lbs., and it occupies a superficial space 
of 3 ft. square. The power required to drive it is about 4-H.F., 
and with a 16-H.P. engine a set of four machines can be worked. 
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For a >iiiole niaebine an oil-ooglne without a boiler is quite 
sufficient, and being driven direct by a belt from the engine. 
tLe arrangement is very simple to uuinage. If a s]>ecia] mecbanic 
i-^ eniployed to look after the engine and the paddj -husking 
I'laeiniM-, it is be^t to employ a sec oJ‘ lour or five driven 

by a 16-H.P. steam engine furnished \\iih a boiler. Tlie cusi, of 
single hnller is Ps. 1,100, of a separating fan or winnower for 
taking out the dirt, sticks, sti aw and stones from the paddy, 120 ; 
and of a grader for separating rice of different sizes, Rs. 100. 
A 12-H.P. fnominal) engine (which n-'Ualiy generates 15 to 16 
indicated H.P.) can be bought in fVdcntta for about Rs. 5,000, 
and four sets of hnller would co--t IN. 4,400. Thus for about 
R^. 10,000 the whole plant (exclusive of lunldings) can be set up. 

342. The cost of working the engine vill consist of — (!)■ 
the price of coal u^cd, (2) the wages of the mechanic, and an 
attendant to the hullers, and (3) price of oil used for lubricating 
the engine and hnller. If there is a well or tank near at hand 
there slionld not be any extra expense in keeping the boiler 
supplied with -water. The expenditure of coal used may be put 
down at 4 lbs. per H.-P. per hour, which for a 16-H.-P. engine 
working for nine hours a day, is equal to 4 X 16 X 9 = 576 lbs. or 
about seyen maunds costing about Rs. 2-8. The wages of the 
mechanic may bo put down at Re. 1 a day, and of the attendant 
at 5 annas a clay. Inclusiye of oil the daily cost will thus come 
to alxmt Rs. 4. Interest and depreciation at 10% calculated on the 
capital of Rs. 10,000 will come to another Rs. 5 per day, if the 
work of the machine is di>tribut<‘d oyer 200 days in the year. 
The onttnrn per hour from four sets of hullers being 1,203 lbs. 
daily, 10,800, or, say, 10,000 lb>. of clean rice can be obtained. 
So the cost comes to less than a rupee for every 1,000 lbs. 
(about 12 maunds.) of cleaned rice turned out. This is at least 
four times cheaper than the rate at which paddy-husking can be 
done wdth the ordinary native appliances. 

3>4o. The Engelberg Rice Hnller and Polisher No. 3, the 
cost ot which at Syracuse, New York, U. S. A., is $150 (say 
Rs. 4.>0 to Rs. 500 landed in Calcutta), meets the demands of 
smaller capitalists or farmers who do not require to shell such a 
large quantity of paddy as indicated above. Not being such a 
I'owerlul machine as the Hullers Nos. 1 & 2 which are adapted 
lor steam-power, the paddy used for Haller No. 3 must be free 
irom sticks, straws and grit. It requires two horse-power to 
drive it, and a high-speed horse-gear may be employed for the 
purpose. The Engelberg Hnller Company supply such horse- 
gear tor 65 dollars. Two pairs of powerful Hissar bullocks may 
he employed to drive it instead of tAvo horses. The outturn of clean 
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rice per hour from tiiis huller is iibout 70 lbs-, which is equiwi- 
lent to about seven mauiids per day. The whole of the capital out- 
lay inclusive of bullocks (])ut exclusive of the building or shed) 
In this case would be about Rs. 1,000. The pay of the two 
attendants, one looking after the bullocks and the other teeJing 
the huller and removing sacks of rice when full, need not exceed 
G annas a day in a country-place, and the feed of the 4 bullock- 
need not cost more than 8 annas a da3^ The cost of husking' in 
tin- case, therefore, comes to only about 8 annas per niaund of 
rice turned out, inclusive of interest on capital and wear and tear. 

d44. We have in discussing the efficiency of Messrs. Burn 
it Oo.’s ]\Iill already given the average cost of husking paddy with 
tihenki. It is possible with the help of expert women to get more 
wmrk out of the dheuh}. Two parties of such women, one working 
from 6 to 12 in the morning and the other from 12 to 6 in 
tin* evening, can turn out from four maunds of paddy, an 
average quantity of either 24 maunds (more exactly 2 maunds 
25 seers) of steamed {i^khUta) rice, or 2^ maunds of unsteamed 
(atap) rice. In obtaining the former, an extra woman be^ido the 
three at the dJteahi is required for steaming and drying the 
paddy and thus keeping the supply at the dhenl/ uninterrupted. 
Two parties of four women at 2 annas a day will cost 1 
rupee, and the cost of Imsking thus comes to about 6 annas per 
maund. In the case of afap nee v\heie no steaming has to be 
done, the cost comes to about 54 annas per maund under the 
most favourable conditions. The advantage of having rice 
husked by the Engelberg Huller is thus obvious. 

345. The working parts of the machine being made of 
chilled steel, are extremely substantial. Still the outer coat of the 
paddy is a very tough substance, and no machine can work this 
grain, without undergoing some wear and tear, which has been 
allowed for in the above calculations. The huller-screen (du[»licate^ 
of which cost only 2 dollars each) is the jiart of the machine which 
requires renewing from time to time, say, 4 or 5 times every year. 
The cylinder also is apt to get vrorn out, and although the blade- 
adjusting screw helps to keep the space between the blades on the 
cylinder and the ojdinder-shell properly adjusted, the huller cannot 
be expected to work when the blades get altogether worn out, 
which they do in 3 or 4 year-. These cannot be renewed in this 
country, and a duplicate hiiller-cylinder costs in New York 20 
dollars. The paddy must be fed in the hopper of the huller in 
the same condition in which it is considered necessary to feed the 
mortar of the dhenJJ. In the case of imsteamed paddy, the 
paddy should be sunned and then spread out for a night in a cool 
(cemented) floor, before it is husked the next day. The breakage 
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is greater ii‘ tht-* paddy is not properly drn u in the suii aiiJ aUo it 
fitiis^i'^in a brittle condition immediately after exposure to^ the suii 
in a hot clay. In the ca^e of steamed paddy the outturn is nearly 
]()pcr<j('nt more both with the dliml'i and with the Ij'Ogelberg* 
Huller The produce of steamed rice is on the average u-S per 
cent, and of unsteamed rice 50 per cent of the paddy usetl, a ; ^-^jiilt 
which is e(jual to what is obtained nith 



yi(r 63 . — Engelberg Huller (Bullock-power). 


346. The Engelberg Huller Company also supply a gear for 
man-power to drive Huller Ho. 3, a shaft being moved round by 
12 men and the motion c<mimimie,dcd to a pulley to whicdi the 
liuller is attached by a leather belt. At least 20 Indian coolies 
would be needed to work tlnb gear, and the cost for husking per 
maimd of rice would thus come to over 8 annas. There would be 
therefore no :i<]vaidag*‘ in having this gear unless the shatt 
is adapted for attaching bullocks, which can be easily done as 
shown in the figure 63. The priciie of this man-po\^er at Hew 
York is 75 dollars. It is easier to adapt this for bullock-power 
than the horse-gear already mentioned above. Tlie huller and 
the pulley or bullock-gear should be both placed in a circular 
hollow, and the shaft driving the pulley should work above, the 
bullor-ks being attached to the end of the shaft and going round 
:md round above the hollow. A railing ora parapet should protect 
tlie bullocks from slipping into the hollow through any accident 

347. Huller Ho. 2 is constructed without the fan or polisher, 
a separate arrangement being made for a polisher, the rice being 
conveyed from a series of 10 or 12 huller:? to a single polislier 
placed at the end of the series. For large mills this huller is better 
adapted than the more compleh^ one represented in Fig. 62, where 
the polisher is enclosed at tlie lowur portion of each huller. Huller 





No. - uot Ijeiiio pro\ideU uitii the polisher costs less 
IM iQ instead ot R>. 1,100). The pTice of a separate pohdjer 
Ml of cleanino if, 400 to o, 000 lbs. of rice per hour is 300 dollars 
(about Rs. 1,000). Foi a laroe nulh jRilli-i’ No. 2, and a separate^ 
b-bi-i tor each series of 12 lnillpr>, are the best to have. 

34^. The winno wine; machine supplied by the Engelberg Com- 
pany is priced 30 dollars, /.r., it uoald cost about li-, 125 brought 
out to India, [t is scarcely dlslinumThiiide from iJelTs Winnower. 

340. A very ingimiou^ ineciianio ot the name of Rakhal 
thib Khan of Howrah, has runstnieted a number of steam- 
power, bullock-power and hand-power, rice hullers and polisher", 
which do exc<dlent work. For want of capital he is unable to 
push his business, but his machines aj-e certainly w^orthy of 
extended patronage. The hand-power machine is priced only 
Rs. 10, ami it does the husking in one operation, but not polish- 
ing. The bullock-power huller and polisher he has priced at 
Rs, 400. It consists of a huller and polisher and a wdnnower, all 
worked simultaneously by a pair of bullocks. With this polished 
rice is obtained in one operation The daily onttuin of rice from 
this macliine is about 20 mauiids. Five sets of hullers, polisher-- 
and winnowers are '-imultaneou-ly worked by a steam (‘iigine. From 
each set 50 mauuds of rice is eithoi hii'-ked or })oli:5hed. The jiolish- 
ing is best done by adding with each maiind of unpoliMied rice 
only half a seer of dust {Imnii) of inmteamed rice, and passing it 
through a set of hullers and winnowers. With Hve sets of hullers 
25(^ maunds are either husked or polished, and with one set 
of winnower 250 maunds of rice can be (live>ted of husk and 
cleaned. Each set of huller or winnower is priced Rs, 300. 
If to this is added Rs. 5,000 for purcliase of an engine and 
boiler, the total cost of machinery will cost (Rs. 300 X 5 + 
Rs. 300 + Rs. 5,000) Rs. 6,800, and with leather straps and ashed, 
the capital charge will be at least Rs. 8,000. As each part of this 
machine is made in the country, it can be also renewed in the 
country, and for this reason alone it should be regarded as a better 
machine than the Engelberg Huller, or the German machinery 
which have been found better than the Engelberg Huller in Surat. 
In the hands of a capitalist Rakhal Das Khan’s machines will 
have a great future before them. It may be mentioned that quite 
recently Babu Rakhal Das Khan has taken to constructing boilers 
and steam engines, and a 4-H.P. boiler with steam engine and 
a set of husking and polishing machine is priced only at Rs. 500 
It husks 45 maunds of rice a day, and if polished rice is wanted, 
the daily produce out of this machine is 25 maunds. I commend 
these as well as the ^/oZ-^plitting machine invented by this gentle- 
man to the notice of my countrymen. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
Wheat (Triticum Sativum) 

) ' 'la-'-it. cation . K\'‘( Hence of InHian wheats ; the best vaiietie^ : .Mn/al,- 

:in-ai wheat, A-ieaco ; S-nl ; CuiUivation : AlaiinunL, ; Uorariou Havee-^L . 
f nitUun ; hnpRivements -suggested.] 

Wheats aro divided into two main classes, soft and hard. 
Tjie latter are more glutinous, rendering the grain more suitable 
for making semolina (.s'//i), "while the soft, starchy grains are 
especially suitable for the production of fine flour or maidit. 
Wheats are also divided according to the colour of the grain into 
white and red. The following race< or strains of wheat are 
recognised in Beng.il : — 

(1) w^beat especially suitable for making fine flour, . 
nifudd ; grain. — white, soft, plump and rounded ; leaver, — usually 
broader than those of other varieties. 

(2) Jdma/i wheat, — grain, — fairly lai'ge, soft, pale-red ; 
leaves, — narrow, 

(3) (jai)a<ijah' ’.vhcat, — grain, — pale-grey, large, hard, elon- 
gated, vilh somewhat angular outline, difficult to breaker bite. 
Best adapted for making w//7 and aft<f fwhole meal). Leaves, — 
[»road. 

(•i) wheat,— hard, pale -grey grains of mediun. ; 

leaves, — narrow. 

(5) wheat, — grain, — soft, pale-grey, very ■=5nia]] : 
leaves, — narrow. 

(6) dSiinhJti wheat, — grain, — hard, reddish, very small ; 
leaves, — narrow. 

o51. A variety of the JdnuW wheat (soft red wheat) is called 
Maijhia^ as it ripens very early, in Magh or Falgun (about Feb- 
ruary). A bald or beardless variety of dark brown but soft 
grained wheat, grown in Singbhum, is locally known as Gfhyo- 
changmed. All the other Bengal wheats are more or less bearded. 

352. Better classes of wheat are, however, grown in the C. P., 
the Punjab and the U. P., of India. In the C. P. and Southern 
India the best hard wheats are grown, while the best soft wheats 
are grown in Northern India, in the basins of the Ganges and the 
Indus, and their tributaries. In Southern India, in the moist parts 
of the Gangetic Delta, in Orissa and in Burmah, poor hard red 
wheats are grown, and a tendency has been noticed for high class 
wheats degenerating in these regions. In the extreme south of 
the Madras Presidency and in Mysore the wheat is of the spelt 
(Triticum speltnm) variety, in which the husk adheres strongly 
to the grain as in rice, and it is husked in the same way as paddy. 



J. P., Oiidh, C. P. aad Beliar >oif white wheats realise 
Hii^hei* values thau p.ny others. Soiue of the Australian and 
Pa^^ian wheats are the best, and the experiments which are being 
conducted in the rhim)ur Experimental Farm, with Australian 
hybrid and rust-resisting wheats, are some of the most important 
experiments going on in India. The relative value of Indian, 
English and some other high class wheats can l)e judged froin 
the folJowijig figures : — 




Wt. of 100 

separate 

giains. 

Impiniti'*". 

Percentage of 

^ILlTcIi bj" 

vatcr test. 

Yielfl i 



grns. avdps. 




1. 

Sott white Indian wheat 

55 4 

1-5^% i 

ij'b 

1 75% 

*2. 

Soft red Indian wheat .. 

51*8 

0-72 „ j 

9,!l 

f 7() „ 

3. Hard white Indian 
wheat. 

68*;i 

3*7 „ 

12*1 

77,, 

4. 

Hard red Indian wheat 

77*7 

1-2 „ 

13*2 

70 ,, 

5. 

English wheat 

57*4 

1*5 „ 

1 11*11 

09 „ 

t). 

Australian wheat 

S0*5 

1*0 „ 

1 11*9 

1 


7. 

Russian (Saxonska wheat) 

37;1 

0*9 „ 

i 22*6 

1 72 „ 


353. From the above table it would seem that Indian wheat 
compares very favourably with other wheats, and it is su[)erseded 
only by the finest Russian and Australian varieties. The Indian 
wheat is also remarkably free from excess of moisture and is 
therefore well adapted for mixing with Engli>h wheats which are 
too moist. The thinness of skin of Indian wheats and the conse- 
quent largeness of 3deld must always place them in the front rank 
as millers’ wheat, whenever they are handled with iutelligence. 
Indeed Indian wheats are getting well known in the English 
market, and their value is now equal to that of some of the best 
European and American wheats. The hard white Indian wheat 
which in England fetches 4.?. to 5,s\ a quarter less than soft white 
wheat, commands an extensive and ready jnarket in Southern 
Europe for the macaroni-making industry. 

354. The names of the Indian wheats which are prized as 
equal to any in the world are : — (1) Gunduu &afed of Delhi, 
(2) Davdi of Unao in Oudh, (3 ) Saman of Bulandshahr and Meerut 
in the U. P. (4) Safed of Dera Ismail Khan in the Punjab, (5) White 
Pissi of the 0. P., (6) Buxar No. 1 Club wheat and (7) Muzuffer- 
nagar wheat. They fetch 46 to 48.?. per quarter of 496 lbs. in the 
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English market. The eight per bushel of Indian wheat varies- 
from 60 to 65 lbs. while the recognised weight of a bushel oi 
English wheat is 60-i lbs. Calcutta wheat is hardened with a re- 
fraction of 5 per cent., and Bombay wh(‘at of 4 per cent., in the 
English market, which only induces cultivators or niuhaja/i.^ to 
mix eartli or other fondgn matter with the wheat. In po^t^ 
monsoon consignments the impiiritie". in Indian wheat are chiefly 
due to weevils. The ])rice nt 'uheat in India depends on local 
conditions, and not on the price ruling in England. The Agri- 
ciiltura] Departments of Northern India are trying to popularise 
the Idozu7f"‘ra:igar wheat, which is as good as any. 

b55. India is, next to the United States, the largest wheat- 
producina country in the world, and the significance of this fact 
is very great when we consider England’s relation with India, as 
Engiauil depends mainly on imported wh(‘at, and India is supply- 
ing more and more of this. The prod in tioii of wheat in tW 
province'- under direct Briti.sh rule has been estimated at 
35,00(b(Hj() to -i:0,00(^<^0d quarters, i.e*, about the same ([uantity 
as is produced by fiussia or France. Great Britain and Irelaia] 
produrr^ only to 13,000,000 quarters per annum. 

356. — The area of wheat in India including some 

Native States, in 1904-05 was estimated at 23,166,706 acres, and 
the produce at 7,533,841 tons, which is less than 600 lbs. per 
acre. Tbt‘ area and yield in 1903-04 were, how^ever, very high, 
/.e., the highest that have been yet obtained, /.c., 28,413,743 acres 
yielding 9,641,145 tons. The area and yield in 1903-04 was 
made up thus : — 


The and NoithAVe^tevn FroiititM 

United Pro Vinces .. 

Central Provinces ... 

Beiiu-H 

BoniljLj.\ (inrliuliiio Native States) 

IJorar 

Sind (inr lading: Native States) 

Kajpiitana 

Central India 

Hyderabad 

Mysoie 



! 

Aei es. 

Tons. 

hoMuce 

8,7yj,76-2 

3,377,25.', 


7,7S’S,75o 

3, 230, (US 


g 021, 161 

751 ,388 


lv30S,600 

527,8(16 


2,174,076 

560,270 


452,668 

70,052 


586,895 

202,171 


1,125,277 

297,162 

... 

1,956,069 

523,855 


1,184,709 

100,535 


5,718 

630 


28,413,743 

9,641,145 


Total 


357. The area under wheat in British India in 1903-04 was 
23,612,730 acres. The importance of the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Provinces, the United Provinces and the Central 


Provinces as wheat-growing localities of India will be apparent. 
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The districts of Ijeii^al winch have more than 10,000 
acres each under the wheat crop are : — 



Yield ache. 

Irri- 

Lmted. 

UniiTi- 

gated. 

Kadia 

2L\b(lO 


712 

Murshidabad 

in(),7i)b 

1,002 

920 

Raj shah i 

62,b(J0 1 

699 

833 

Rani>pin 

2S,000 



Pabna 

Ib.OOl) 


l,f)29 

Patna 

129,400 

729 

749 

Gaya 

159,300 

681 

5S4 

Shahabad 

120 200 

1,034 

1,005 

Darbhani'.i 

67,800 


843 

JMuzntfei pur 

73,200 

730 

1,1(;5 

Saran 

89,400 

882 

675 

Champa ran 

104,200 

885 

611 

Monghyi 

100,000 

912 

956 

Bhagalpui- 

226,100 

352 

845 

Parnea 

22,000 


624 

Malda 

76,400 


1,034 

Sunthal Para^ana'i 

37,000 


1,388 

Ha/an 

16,500 


514 

Palamau 

IS, 000 


437 


I 


359. Irrigafion . — It is apparent from the fit^ures quoted that 
a dry and cold winter is favourable for the growth of wheat, and 
that the moist and warm districts of the South and Bast Bengal 
are unsuitable for growing this crop. With the exception of a 
few sandy tracts, the value of irrigation for wheat is doubtful in 
Bengal, and the crop in clay soils is usually raised without irri- 
gation. The advantage in favour of irrigation, however, is great 
in the United Provinces and the Punjab. In the former, the 
average yield of wheat in unirrigated area is 800 lbs. and in 
irrigated area J, 250 lbs. per acre ; and in the latter, 576 lbs. in 
uniirigated area and 917 lbs. in irrigated area. In Bombay 
Presidency the difference is still greater in favour of irrigation 
1,250 lbs. per acre being the yield of irrigated area against 
510 lbs. the yield of unirrigated area. The difference in the 
Central Provinces is about the same as is in the case of the Punjab. 

360. SoiL — Clay-loam, easy of irrigation, situated in a dry 
locality, is the best soil to choose for wheat. Sandy loams are 
also utilised for growing wheat, especially dearh or new alluvial 
lands, where mixtures of wheat and barley or wheat and mustard 
or linseed are commonly taken. The best crops of wheat are 
grown on lands newly brought under canal-irrigation. Where 
canal-water is used for irrigation for a number of years the 

M, HA 14 
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outturn is found to fall off even below the original level. This is 
due (1) to excessive use of water for irrigation which washes away 
valuable food-constituents and brings^ up to the soil unde>irable 
solui)le salts, and (2j exhaustion caused by the taking of heav) 
crops at fiist without manure. 

361. ( ’if(hrat/nn. — Shortly, the land is to be ploughed and 

eross-pluugbcd, first with country plough or some improved {dough 
and then with grubber, as often as convenient, and operations com- 
menced as soon after the rains are over as possible. When bj 
ploughing, cro?s-j)loaobiug, giubl)ing, barrowing and rolling, land 
has been prepared dee})ly and tboroughly (all the operations tollowing 
close one upon another, 'that there may be no undue loss of moistuie), 
>eed should be sown by drilling. At least a fortnight’s time must be 
allow('d for the proper aerification of soil between the first plough- 
ing and the sowing. If i oiling or laddering is done after each 
opei ation there will be little loss of moisture in a fortnight's time soon 
after the monsoons are over. Deej) cultivation is advisable for the 
wdieat crop, hence grubbing is recommended. Sowing should be 
done after cold weather proper!} sets in, /.c., somewhat later than 
when barley and other ye/v cro|)s are sown. Middle of ISTovember 
is ordinarily the best time for Lower Bengal. In rocky and 
laterite soils sowing should be done earlier, say about the 2()th or 
25th October, or earlier still if the rains cease early in October. 
About 100 lbs. of seed are used per acre, but this is too much, 
50 lbs. are t{uite enough. After sowing, the field should be divided 
out into irrigation-beds by scraping up little banks of earth with 
a wooden shovel which is usually worked by two boys in the 
U. P. This wooden shovel may very well be introduced into 
])ractice in Bengal for making little irrigation-beds If the soil is 
too dry it should be irrigated before sowing. Three or four 
irrigations altogether are ample for dry localities; but one or two 
irrigations are usually required, though in moist tracts irrigation 
may^ be altogether dispensed with for the wheat and barley crops, 
but in such tracts wheat does not do well. Where the natural 
climatic conditions in any season are exceptionally tavourable, no 
irrigation may be required. The land may be moist at sowing 
season, and in December and January there may be two or three 
fairly heavy showers of rain. One hand-weeding should be done 
within a week or ten days after the first watering. Two hoeings 
with the American wheel-hoe may be given afterw’ards to promote 
the growth of the crop. 

362. d/ay/i/rc. — Saltpetre 1-^ naaund per acre (top-dressed) 
is the best manure for wheat.' If the land is known to be poor, 
maund of bonemeal should be used beforehand at the time of 
ploughing, though no immediate benefit will be derived from such 
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application. Five iiiauinlrf <«( oil-cake may be used instead. Oat 
better immediate effect will be ijbtaine<l trom the saltpetie. No 
manure is re<]uired tor dearh land which is annually renovated 
with silt. 


363. liofatioti. — Juay or otlier inilletb and wheat are com- 
iuonly orowii in rotation, tiiou^h both ait- oiain-crop^. Jnar and 
barley beini; sjurtaee feeders may be grown together or succe^ssively 
with wheat which is a deep-rooted crop. But better result would 
be obtained from Kurthi, or Bhadoi Mung, or Bhadoi Kalai being 
grown before wheat. Lentils or g'ram grown along with wheat is, 
th<mretical!s s[M‘aking, not a bad practice as the leguniinon> crop 
supports the wiieat-ciop and prevents exha usti on of soil ; but mixed 
crops are found to be undesirable for more than one leason. 

364. IJarcest. — Wheat harvest should be commenced aftei 
the grains are quite ripe and the straw quite dry and crisp. 

365. (hiihtni .. — 9 or 10 inaunds per acre is about the 
average yield of gram, and 10 to 12 maunds of straw. Outturn in 
differeiff. districts under different conditions, has been already given. 


1 Ploughing 

1 Cross-ploughing follo\vo<l by labdeiing 
1 Bakhariiig 
1 Cross-bakharing 

1 (riubblllg 

1 Cl «»s^-g nibbing .. 

] Hai rowing 

1 Polling ... . , 

1 Bulling* 

Cost of 50 lbs of seed C' Es. 3 per niaund 
C'ost ot pickling .. 

1 Polling aftei sowing 

I'l Maund of saltjietie 

Wateimg w itli saltpetie solution 

1 Pe-nlrii iriigatnui after aj^phcation of -altpetie 

1 Hrind-weecluig ... 

2 Wheel-hoeings ... 
lieaping 

'i'l 11 exiling and winnowing with machine 
iJent (half year’s) 

Depreciation on implements ... 


Total cost 


Produce — 12 mainids of giaii\ (g) Ps. 3 
and straw 16 maunds 


Total outbuin 

JNet profit pel acre, about Rs 1 1. 


Ps. 

as. 

P- 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

u 

6 

0 

0 

6 

1) 

0 

6 

0 

{) 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

U 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

0 

t) 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

U 

H 

0 

26 

8 

0 

36- 

u 

0 

1 

8 

0 

37 

8 

u 


Cost of drilling seed with the help of an American wheel-hoe (1 tine only 
being used) comes to nearly Ke. 1 per acre. But with a proper seed-drill the cost 
would come to only about 6 annas per acre or less. 
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366. The points that should he borne in mind in extending 
the cultivation of wheat in any part of India are : — (1) the seed 
should be of the best soft white variety ; (2) a rust-resisting 
variety (from the Nagpur Experimental Farm, for instance) should 
he chosen ; (3) the soil should be deeply cultivated, as deeper 
cultivation is required for wheat than for rice, barley and oats ; 
(4) saltpetre should be used for top-dressing^ ; (n) it should not 
be sown mixed with otiier crops, and the seed used should be 
unmixed and select, and the thrashing should be as clean as possi- 
ble ; (6) sowing should not be done until cold weather fairly sets 
in, barley and oats being sown earlier in the season ; (7) if there 
is not sufficient moisture at the time, land should be irrigated and 
hakliared afterwards before sowing ; (8) wheat should be twice 
irrigated, if possible, in wheat districts proper, anti the sites chosen 
for wheat land should therefore be close to water ; (9) harvesting 
should be done after the grain is thoroughly ripe ; (10) grain 
should be stored so that there maj be complete protectimi against 
weevils. Paddy and oats are not so subject to the attack 
of weevils as wheat, and cultivators often find their wheat seed 
completely destroyed by weevils at sowing time, and their sowdng 
of ’wheat seed results always in more or less partial germination. 
(11) Wheat seed should be sown after pickling, to avoid rust, 
inseet-pests and damage by birds. 

367. The subject of storing of grains against weevils and 
on pickling will be discussed in the Part devoted to Insect and 
Fungus Pests. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Barley (Hordei^m Hexas'jichfm). 

[Occiinence in wild state , 1 wo-rowed. four-rowed and siA -lowed barley ; Com- 
position of Indian barley : Huslde^s b-ailcw : Cnltivation ; Seed : Cost ; Barley 
meal : Bailey straw ; Exhaut,t]on of -mtaco soil ] 

Barley, like wlieat, is one of the most ancient of cultivated 
crops, but the two-rowed barley (H. distichnm) alone has been 
discovered in the wild state in several parts of Central Asia, 
while wheat has not been so discovered. The six-rowed barley 
(H^ hexastichum) or bigg, which is the staple of Indian culti- 
vation, has not been discovered in the wild state, though this is 
the variety which was cultivated in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
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in very old time<. The lour-rowed hnrley (H. vulgare) is the 
^ta]jle of European cniltivation now. Probably the four-rowed and 
six-rowed ])arleys are derived from the s’* ild two-rowed variety. 
Indian barley is richer in albuminoid'^ than EnglMi barley The 
eoinposition of the foi-imn is 


Starch 

Cellulose 

Oil 

AlbuminouP 

Ash 

Water 


63 per cent 
1 

115 „ 

^ 55 

12'5 


36y. A white huskless barley has been grown with success 
at the Cawnpore Experimental Farm and it is worth while 
repeating this experiment. 

370. ('idt'n^'ifion . — Barley is grown to a small extent all 
over India and chiefly in the United Provinces either by 
itself, or mixed with wheat, or gram, or with peas, or lentils. 
The most favourite mixture is ])arley ami grain. Barley and 
wheat as a mixture is not so popular, but barley as surface feeder 
and wheat as a sub-soil f^^eder, may be grown together in rich 
soils. Pape (Brassica Cainpestris), mustard (Br. duncea), 
Thramani or tiramira (Eruca sativa), and linseed are also grow,n 
along with barley. Lighter soil is preferred for barley than for 
wheat. The land is prepared, and the seed sown a little earlier 

in the season than wheat, unless they are sown together. About 

100 lbs. of seed are used per acre. A little more seed is required 
for barley than for wheat, but 100 lbs. per acre is too liberal an 
allowance. Seed properly -^itored and protected against v/eevils 
terminate properly an<l smaller quantities of such seed are 
sufficient ; 60 to 70 lbs. of barley should be ample to sow an 

acie. Barley is a hardier crop than wheat and it does not 
require the" same amount of \veeding and irrigation, and 
it is not so subject to rust. It can be also grown more 

successfully in different climates than wheat, which does not do 
so well in warm and moist regions as barley does. One hoeing 
with the American (Planet Jr.) wheel-hoe and one watering 
with a mixture of 1 maund of ‘^alt[)etre and 20 maunds 

of water per acre may be applied with great adyantage when the 
plants are above 6 inches high. In Bengal no irrigation is 
practised for barley. The harvestiug should be done earlier than 
wheat, before the grains are very ripe. The cut sheaves may 
be made to stand with ears upwards, near the thrashing floor 
and when the grains are quite dry they can be threshed or 
flailed out. 
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IN .ih y 
] 8 L' 

0 12 0 
1 8 0 

0 4 0 

1 0 0 
1 8 0 

3 0 (S 

1 8 0 

4 0 0 
1 8 0 
1 8 0 
0 8 0 

IS 8 0 

Oiifttirn — 12 iikN of vii.nn at 2 is. and 10 

(if straw at 1 ann.t . 25 0 () 

Net profit per acre, ahout ... ... 6 8 0 

372. To get the adherent gliinie'^ out ot barley grains husking 
does not answer, frying or parching being necessary. Barley grain, 
parched and mixed with grain, is given to animals as food. 
Barley meal prepared after parching, is eaten largely by 

up-country men and is given to animah also. Barley straw is not 
a safe straw to give to horses and cattle, as it is liable to cause 
colic, being bearded and spiney. It may be used for litter wdth 
great advantage. Barley leaving little crop-residue and being a 
surface fee(ler, is a greatei exhauster of surface-soil tlian wheat or 
rice. For this reason this crop should be either sparingly grown, 
or only the ears should be barvesfod and the straw plonglicd in. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
Oat^ (avena sativa). 

[Soils Mutable for this crop : Eauge of fenipei itme Cultivation . Seed ; H ir\r>r. 
ing ; Grown for fodder by irrigation.] 

It is a very minor crop in India, especially in Bengal. Like 
wheat and barley, oats may be grown on lands suitable for 
paddy after the paddy or jute has been harvested. It can be 
also grown well on dmrlt lands and low-lying lands 'which are 
dry by October and November. In fact, oats can be grown on 
all kinds of soil, light and heavy, rocky and calcareous, the best 
result of course being obtained from rich friable loam, somewhat 
lighter than typical wheat land. The range of temperature 
at which oats grow properly is greater than in the case of wheat 
or rice. The range of temperature at wdiich barley will grow well, 
is also very great. 


371. Cost — 1 Plouglung and 

1 BikliiaiiiL, and 1 ci()s.sduxkhariii ‘4 

Set^d (6i) lliN I 
Pickliuo the same 
<V)'st of showing lu drills 
r?r.i|iiiiL . . 

Tbie-lniig and winuowino 
[mgriti'iii, if necessaiy 
Manure, 1 nid of saltpetie 
Applying the same with watei 
■Rent (half cluirged agaui^.t tliiN ciop) 
Depreciation, (fee 
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o74, A> sooif as the laiii^ have stopped in September or 
October, the land should be plonohed and ■ ros^-p|(.u_ohed and 
Ix'dlm n'(l ^ then haia'owed and rolled before drilliiii;. Rotten cow- 
dunor, 1,10 mannds per acre, applied on the land at the time of 
cultivation, and inaund or 30 '^eei^ of saltpetre top-dressed 
when the seedlinos are about G inches iii^h, ^ive the best result. 
50 lbs. of seed (which is liohter than wheat >eed) is ample per acre. 
After drillino' the ^eed, a lioht wooden roller should be pa>sed 
to bury the ^eed and ^ive compactness to the soil. Seed should 
be pickled as usual before sowiuo One watering at the time of 
applying the saltpeti’e in solution is necessary. If the cro[> looks 
vigorous and if the land is not very harsh and dry, no othei 
watering will be required. One hand-hoeing and one wheel- 
hoeing with the Planet Jr. American hoe, Jiouhl be 'sufficient. 

375. The harvesting of oats requires sjjeelal care, as it 
should be done when the grains are not fully ripe and the straw 
is still somewhat green. Harvested late, the grains shed and 
the straw loses in feeding value. Oat-straw is more nutri- 
tious than rice or wheat straw. An acre should yield 20 maunds 
of grain and 30 maunds of straw cultivated as above 

376. Oats are sometinie:^ grown by irrigation to supply green 
fodder, at the Hissar Government Cattle Farm, where three 
cuttings of the green fodder are taken, and the fourth euttiug left 
to bear a thin crop of grain. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


BhUTI'A ok INDIAN CORN (ZEA MAYS). 


[Area; Ori, 2 :in ; American mai/e ; Indian type^? ; (Quality of food , Straw a'; fod- 
der ; Manure ; Soil : Cultivation : Outturn ; Jannpur Tnai7C . Maize liiiller.J 

Area . — The area under maize in British India is about six 
million acres, of which nearly two million acres are in Bengal. In 
all the districts of the Patna Division, in Monghyr, Bhagalpur, 
Sonthal Parganas, Hazaribagh, Singhbhum and Darjiling, maize 
forms a principal article of diet among the poor. The districts 
which have each over 10,000 acres under this crop are : — 


Mongliyi 
Saran 
Bhagalpur 
Eazaribagh ... 
(Jhamparan ... 
Sonthal Parganas 
Darbhanoa ... 


A'- i ea. 
231,300 
198,100 
* 250,000 
188,200 
120,000 
1 67,400 
97,400 
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MuzatUtpur 

P<itim 

Gavd 

Sliahabad 

])ai]iling 

Alan bhu III 

Singhblinni ... 

Palatuau 

Alalda 


Alj 
63, ICO 
121,200 

51.700 

19.000 

21.700 
110,300 

30.000 

35.000 

16.000 


378. CJasJjiaUion . — This plant has not been discovered in the 
wild state. In remote antiquity it was not known in the Old World, 
but grown only by the Peruvians and the Mexicans. It has been, 
however, found suitable for nearly every climate and it is now 
grown successfully in the cold hills of Sikkim and Bhutan as well 
as in the hot and arid soil of Manbhum and Singhbhum. It does 
well in the moist climate of Bengal and in the dry climate of the 
Dnited Provinces, Rajputana and the Punjab. The American 
varieties are the best, but these introduced into India, degenerate 
into the local Indian type< in the course of a few generations. 
Improvement on the lines of cultivating the best Indian maizes 
only, seciu^ to be the mo^t practical way of dealing with the 
question. Originally maize must have come from America to 
India, but there are now regular Indian types. The three recog- 
nised Indian classes are ; (1) large-cobbed dry-grain producing 
class, usually yellow ; (2) the class that produces sweet and large 
green cobs, usually white, for roasting or boiling purposes, and 
(3) the class that gives the best "'popped corn” (or kha/), which is 
usually a many, but >m;dl-col)hed, class. The first is rich in starch 
and the second in glucose. White, yellow, red and black varietie.s 
are also distinguished, and then there is the further distinction 
between hharif and nihi maize, also between those which take 
only about three months growing and those which take as many a- 
six. The stalks of maize being very tough and free from siliceous 
matter, is used in Germany for making high class paper. Bank- 
notes are made from maize-stalk pulp Attempts may be made to 
grow maize largely^ in the vicinity of Indian paper mills and induce 
the paper manufacturers to use maize stalks. 

379 C<n jijioifr . — Maize grain, both green and dry, cooked and 
uncooked, is somewhat difficult to digest. But made into meal and 
cooked, it is easily digested (Jornfiour is manufactured by first 
steeping the maize in hot water and then grinding it between lai’ge 
mill-stones. The pulp is then passed through sieves into huge vats 
where the cornflour settles, the gluten remaining in the sieves. 
Maize diet gives the tendency to accumulate iuternal fat which is 
injurious to working animals like bullocks and horses. If cattle 
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are ted with maize it should be given mixed with other food, such 
as straw, grass and oil-cake. It should not be used at all in the 
hot weather Too much maize produces acute indigestion, colic, 
impaction of the rumen, swelled legs, etc. But climate and habit 
have a great deal to do with the question of diet. Bhutia ponies 
and Sontba] coolies are able to digest maize even outside their 
own native climate. Maize contains more fat and is more fatten- 
ing than other grains if it can be digested. The coh.> divested 
of grains are rich in carbonate of potash, containing as much as 
1*762 per cent, twice as much as is contained in wood, and 
they should, therefore, be stored in the manure pit. The straw is 
not of much value as fodder (except for elephants), if the cobs 
are allowed to ripen ; but if the cobs are disposed of in the 
green state, maize stalks are as valuable lor fodder as juar stalks, 
specially if they are converted into silage. 

380. MaauriiKj and R.otaiion. — Maize is an exhausting crop 
and it requires Itearji manuriiuj or very good soil to produce good 
yield. Carrots are frequently sown in the U. Provinces between 
the lines of ial>i maize, while the crop is still standing, es[)ecially 
when drought is threatened. The leaves of the carrots are given 
to cattle and the roots are eaten by people. In years of heavy 
rainfall, gram, poppy, mustard or satHower follows maize. But 
wheat or barley is often grown after maize, though it is against 
the principle of rotation of crops to do so. In some paits of the 
Punjab three crops are taken in succe.ssion in the same year from 
the same land. Melon is grown after wheat or barley is off the 
ground in March, and the land is prepared early in July for the 
‘maize crop as by then the melon crop is over. Melons as a catch- 
crop are also largely grown in Bengal in seasons of drought, 
immediately after a bad rahi harvest. 

381. Soil . — Maize prefers high open and even rough gritty 
soil, with plenty of humus in it. The hilly regions of the 
Darjeeling district are especially suited for grow in w high class 
maizes. In Loliardaga, Singhhhum, hlanbhum and in Bihar dis- 
tricts also, laige cro})s of maize are obtained specially near home- 
stead lands. The damp alluvial low-lands of Bengal are not so 
suited for this crop, if it is intended for grain. But hoinesteadb, 
throughout Bengal, where no water-logging takes place, are \vell 
adapted for growing maize for green cobs. Maize may be grown 
either as a kharif or a rahi crop, but it is not protitablc to grow 
it as a lal'i crop unless there are special facilities for irrigation. 

382. Cnlfiri(tii >//. — In May or June after a good shower ot 
rain, land already ploughed up once in the cold weather, should 
be ploughed and cross-ploughed and harrowed, and the seed should 
be dibbled IV' to ’2" deep in regular lines of 18^^ X 18'' at the rate of 
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three to lour seers per acre. When the j)lants are all well up, one 
hand-v/eediiio- should be given. If the soil is toiind too dry three 
days after sowing and no rain is immediately expected, it is safe to 
irrigate the laud once. Early sowing with irrigation (if nece'-sary), 
give^ niiieh better result than late ^■o\^i^o when no irrigation is 
recjuired owing to the monsoon being in full swing. Heavy rain 
does the greatest harm to maize plants when they are yet of small 
size. No harm is done to maize plants by heavy rains if they 
(■omt‘ after they are 9'' to 18'^ high. If irrigation is eas> , it is hettei 
to sow the seed in April or May after irrigation, or after a good 
shower of rain, as the drought subsequent to a free germination, 
is not so injurious to maize plants which are deep rooted plants, 
and irrigation may be resorted to, if there is prolonged drought. 
After one hand-weeding, two hoeings with the Planet Jr. hoe 
would give the plants a, very good start. The use of salt{)etre 
would be of further benefit. If the land is known to be poor, 
cow dung or some other general manure applied in the cold weatlier 
or before sowing would give better results. Continuous rainfall is 
not helpful to the growth of maize. There should be periods of 
fair weather intervening between heavy showers of rain. Before 
the I’ain^ set in, earthing should he done that there may be no 
water-logging at the base of the plants. 

J83. Outturn . — It is more profitable to sell the green cob-, 
and use the stalks for fodder than to let the grain ripen The 
cobs can be picked and sold in June, July and August. If they 
are allowed to mature, harvesting should be done in Septcfuln r or 
when the grains are quite ripe and dry. In Bihar districts sowing 
takes place in July and harvesting from October to December' 
according to variety. Ordinarily 5 to 8 mds. of grain per acre 
is considered a fair yield, but 30 or 40 mds. are sometime^ 
o])tained. The value of a 5 to 8-md. crop is only about Rs. K'. 
An acre (if ravages of jackals are prevented) may p^rodnee 20,000 
green cobs. If these are sold at an average price of 8 cobs 
per pice, the produce of 1 acre mav come up to Rs. 35 to 
Rs. 40. In fact, about Rs. 40 were realised in 1898 and Rs. 75 
in 1901 from the maize crop at the Sibpur Farm, out of -f^th^ 
of an acre only, dmded into nine equal plots. In 1898 only 
3 plots ot maize were grown singly, the other 6 plots containing a 
mixture ot maize jind arahar, or maize and cotton, and the maize 
in these 6 ])lots did badly, partly on account of late sowing and 
partly on account of the mixture. Maize is a profitable crop to 
grow near large towns, where there is a ready market for the 
green cobs. The precaution of watching the crop day and night, 
not only against jackals but also against crows and other birds, 
squirrels, rats, and in some parts of the countr}', against pigs, 
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monkeys and porcu^dnes, is ino-t essential. Tbe Jauiipiir variety 
has been found to be the most prolific and yet early. 

884. HnlVnig . — It is convenient to use a inaize-huller 
(Fi^. 58) for detachino trains from tbe cob- By flailing or 

beatino with ‘-ticks, the operation is done rather imperfectly. 


CHAPTER, XXX. 

hhtr Oti GKKAT MILLKT (sOHGHGM VCLGARbl). 

' 1 af I'lH , Veil lotie- ipL - di L’liiim vuI-.mil . .Vc//// jnm worth introJucuiu Coin- 
}.nsaioii of gram niul ‘^G au , ti-iM«‘i \ .ilue "t lln- cuij' . Cult i 'rarmu tor gi-am am 1 
todchji , Soil , Droiight-resistmg property , Smut ; Poisonous jinn : Feasibiht\ 
of improvement in Nndia and Mnrsludabail.] 

Vtiucht'ti . — This crop, though of minor iin[»ortance in Benoak 
is the staple grain-crop of many parts of Southern Lndia. Thiee 
varieties of sorohinn should he recognized as of specdal merit : (1) 
Sugar Sorghum (Sorghum saccharatnm). which yields sevei’a! 
(uittings of sweet and palatable fodder ; (2) the Gabama or Karmi 
sorghum (Sorghum Roxluirglii), which yields the heaviest crops of 
fodder, and (8) the Deo-dhan sorghum, the k^holam of Southern 
India (vSorghum Auilgarej, which yields the best grain, inferior 
only to the best wheat for bread-making. The first is also known as 
Sorgho or Imphe and is grown in America and Afriia. Sorghum 
halipense grows vild in India, and tlie cultivated varieties ma\ 
have originated from this. There are three distinct varieties of 
Sorghum vulgare, a Bhadoi variety, a winter or late \ miety, and 
a spring variety (called Siulu jtffd). In Bengal the Sialu variety 
should be introduced as a catch-ciop, as the rice-crop is sometimes 
a failure, and no use is made of late rain in Clctober and XoA^ember 
in districts where rice, maize and millet are the principal crops. 

38G. PlientL^i rtf , — The high value pos-essed by Sorghum 
grain will be c\ident from the Icdlowing table: — 


Indian ^lunn 

Albuminoids 

9 3 4 

Starch 

72-3 % 

Oil. 

% 

Indian Rn ^ 

73 „ 

IB 3 „ 


Indian Wh(-*il' 

13 5 „ 

6S4 „ 

1-2 „ 

Indian Oats 

10-1 „ 

oG 0 ,, 

2 3 


The following figures show the high value of green j/unr as 
fodder compared to turnips which are greatly prized as fodder in 


England : — 

Giwn -Tnai. 

Turnips 

Water 

85 3 7 

90*43 

Alhinninoids 

2-55 

1*04 

Starch and fat 

1V14 

7*89 

Ash 

V14 

04 


887. To the agricultural population, juar is a more important 
crop than even wheat and rice. It yield'i a nourishing grain 
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iibout the same e[aantity per acre as wheat (J.HIO lbs.) and 

ten times as much in fuel and fodder as the ordinary cereal 
crops. As fodder crops are at a discount in India, the grow- 
ing of superior varieties of jyt<tr for food and fodder should 
be encouraged as much as possible. When grain is allo\ved 
to ripen, the lower half of the stalk should be used for 

fuel and the upper half for fodder. But the best fodder is obtained 
from green j^iur ju‘-t when the heads are visible, when it is in 
full vigour of growth and not too tall. Out at this stage, it 

affords a more nutritious fodder than turnips, and a second 

and a third cutting, and sometimes even a fourth, may be also 
obtained if the land is cultivated after each cutting. The second 
cmtting is of less nutrient value and weight, and the third cutting 
ot still less value, but these are obtained at the dry season when 
there is great scarcity of fodder. The hard lower portion of juar 
stalks can be silaged and converted into fodder. 

:3b8 Jncu' htJth r should be sown with the help of 

irrigation, if necessary, in May, and sowings should continue 
through June and July, that there may be a succession of fodder 
crops of first, second and third cuttings, from July to March or 
x\pril, a portion of which can be dried aud preserved for use from 
April to June. The dry stalks should be stacked and thatched, 
'<‘ither on high land, or over tem])orary cattle ^lieds. About 
28O inauiids })er acre, Le.^ about 22,000 Ib^. is the av(‘rage 
veigbt of the first cutting aud the second and third cuf tings if 
iriigated, 'produce as much again, or if left uniirigated but culti- 
\ated ill pioper season, about 10,000 lbs. more. Dried, tlie fod- 
der loses about two-thirds in weight. If the first cutting is taken 
when the rainy season i.s still on, and the -econd cutting when the 
land is still moist, say early in NovendxM*, and if the land is 
ploughed both times, very fail result can be had even without 
irrigation, d0,000 lbs. to 40, 000 lbs of green fodder will keep a 
yoke ot oxen receiving bO lbs. per diem, for one year. Any of 
the that is allowed to run into grain will also afford about 
10,000 lbs. ol dry straw per acre, half of which can be used as 
fuel aud half as fodder, but this fodder is less valuable than green 
jnar (drii-^d), Juar straw is at least as good as rice straw and it 
"honld lie gi^en at the rate of a mound per bullock, of ordinary 
Bengal propeilv <-h(>p]KMl up and mixed with oil-cake aud 

water. If nOO lbs. of grain and 10,000 lbs. of straw, are obtained 
ix-r acre of juar^ an acre will support a man and n bullock, the 
man being allowed 40 lbs. of giain per month. 

o89. Soil. — Jnar is grown both on rich and on puoi’ soil and 
though it does best ou deeply cultivated rich loam (like the black 
<-otton soil of Southern India), it is a very hardy crop and it stands 
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drought tairly ’apH, though it is not a dc*e[)-rooted crop like niaiz(- 
and poor soils are nsually chosen for growing it. For very dry 
soils, of Kathiawar, juar is not a suitable crop, and for such 

Bajra and Kodo are more Miitahle. Indeed if rich land is chosen 
ibr this crop the yield ot grain is proportionately very small, the 
straw only showing a most luxuriant growth. Low-lying land is 
unsuitable for as water-logging kills it. 

390. C}dfirafion , — The same sort of cultivation as is recom- 
mended for maize should be adopted. The roots are easily spoilt 
by water-logging, hence ridging or earthing is advisable and water 
accumulating in the field should be let out. In dry climates this 
precaution is unnecessary but intereultuiw-^ here is essential. Ten 
pounds of seed should be used per acre, if it is grown for grain, 
but 30 lbs. acre if it is grown for fodder, sov\ing being done 
L8 "x 9'^ apait in the former case, and 9'^x6'''in the latter. It 
is usually grown mixed wdth arahar^ cotton, etc. But the best 
result is obtained by growing it singly. 

391. Diseases. — The jaar crop is very much subject to 
fungoid diseases specially if the heads appear in the rainy season. 
Rust, smut and bunt having been all noticed. Insects, birds and 
squirrels also do a great deal of damage. We have seen smut in 
a very exaggerated foim in the grown at the Sibpui* farm. 
The seed should always be sowm pickled with sulphate of coppei 
for [)rev' 0 nting fungoid di-ense^. Another means of avoiding smut 
and obtaining a better yield of grain is to do the sowing in July 
instead of in May or June, when the flowering takes place after 
the rains are over. Grown in a damp climate it is impossible to 
avoid diseases in jvar grown for grain, and in such a climate 

for fodder alone should be grown. 

392. Poisonous j (far. — It should be noted here, that stunted 
jttav grown when there is deficiency of rainfall, is poisonous to 
cattle, containing an excess of Prussic acid. If irrigation is not 
available jnar should not be sown till June, ?.<?., the commence- 
ment of the monsoon, that the ill-eflects of early drought on this crop 
may be avoided. Sowing late in August should not be done 
either, that the ill-effects of late drought may be also avoided. 
Death among cattle from eating stunted and parched up sorglium 
is fairly common in the Punjab. 

393. E.etension of rnlfn\itioit.—ii will not be easy intro- 
ducing the cultivation of juar where people do not know this 
crop, but where jiiar is grown by a few cultivators, as in parts 
of Nadia and Murshidabad, the cultivation can be extended and 
the superior Matichur juar of the 0. P. introduced. The introduc-^ 
tion of juai‘ fodder is not attended with such difficulty, as cattl 
are less conservative than men in their choice of food. 
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CHAPTKli XXXI. 

MaKIA Ul; KaoI (ElKD^^INE (yOn.ACAXA) AND O'iHKK 

MiLLF’I’S. 

[\'alutiuL tho 21in /ni ciop ; Yield , Cultivation , C’hciiiiCcil C'ompusitKui , Devoiaye , 
Area, (lu't'}ui ; Shijina , Gondh Lftm, M^nijhti or hulln , Kaon nr Sli>ial , 
^'•ja , liafYd , Kodor\ 

MaTHa IS more cominoniy uiovvii m Beugiil than soighum, 
tliougli its 3 Hel(] rather poor, the aAcrage being iibout 8 maimd.^- 
per acre, in some jjart^^ ot Madras it produces over 2,000 lbs. 
per acre m the red soils, Avith irrigation At the summit ot 
each stem are four cruciform digitate spikes lull ot grain. This 
grain is supposed never to be attacked by insects and to keep for 
aiiA length ot time There is some advantage theiefore in grow- 
ing this grain for storing it against years of tamine whenevei 
that may laqipen. Tlie straw is -aid to decrease the flow of milk. 
4.u()l) lbs. ot straw per acre is obtained in some irrigated soils in 
rhe Madras Presidency. 

dOf). Cvltfraihut . — Immediately alter A\lieat or some other 
rain crop is harvested, the land is jirepaiej in the same mannei 
as it is pie[iared tor [ladd} . The seed (7 to 10 lbs. per acre) 
IS sown broadcast, and a log of Avood or roller is passed over tin* 
land to cover the seed. \\ hen the plants are 2 or 3 inches high, 
hariowing is done, and vacant spots aie filled in by plants taken 
out from thos(‘ spots where they are too thick. In the Punjab, 
m Mysoie and in paits ot Bihar the seed is sown in seed-beds and 
afterwards ti ansplanted. This is a better system. The harvest- 
ing is done in ^September, t.e.^ about three months after sowing, 
it is a difficult crop to harvest as the ears ripen very irregularly. 
The expense ot caltivation nearly always comes up to the value 
of the crop. The proportion betvAeen the quantity of seed sown 
and the outturn ot giaiu is about 1: 40. The straw is more 
nutritious than rice-stiaw, though it is said to decrease the flow 
of milk. The quantity ol stiaAv ordinal ily obtained per acre is less 
than l,0OU lbs The giain contains very little hnsk, only about 
A per cent. The chemical comjiosiiion of the husked grain is 
gi\ b<4u vv : — 

13-2 % 

7 - „ 

73-2 „ 

1-5 » 

2 5 „ 

2 3 „ 

I'll 
S4 „ 


Water 

Albun]lllOK]^ 

fStarcli 

Oil 

Fibre 

Ash 

Nutrient latio 
,, value 
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2 :^;] 

oU6. The grain is somewhat indigestible and is eaten only 
l»y the poor elas^e-. The hill tribes of Bengal make a beverage 
out ot this grain which is imbibed even by the upper classes ol 
natives. 

397. The aiea undei this millet in British India i> os<timated 
at over 3 million acres, of which nearly 1 jnillion acres are 
ni Bengal. The crop is grown in the districts of Bihar, (Ihhota 
Nagpur Division and m Darjiling. 

39b. }n/lleLs . — With regonl to the other less important 

cereals, a table may be given summarising the ])rincipal facts 
regarding their cultivation : — 



Time 

of 

sowing. 

Quantity 
sown per 
acre 

! Time of ' 
j harvest- 

1 ing- 1 

Outtu! n 
of 

gram. 

K LiMA i;ks 

1. Pam cum mi- 

February 

10 lbs 

May 

000 lbs 

Clrown sonietiinesi by 

liacenm,— com- 
mon millet 01 
vhe("H((. 1 

! 

j 

& March 


or 

of -lain 

irrigation. Eigesti- 

01 

August. 


October 

f Umo lbs 
of straw. 1 

ble and cooked like 
rice ; gi own also tor 
fodder only, in the 
Punjab, beed shed 
easily Ptn a inahno 
made out of it is 
delicious. 

*2. P, Priiinen- 
ta( eum oi 

blnjanm. j 

End of 
June. 

2 lbs. 

j October 

i 

400 lbs. 
of gi am 
-H800 lbs. 
of straw'. 

j 

Kough jungle land 
IS chosen. Consi- 
dered a poor grain. 
No manui ing m ii i i- 
gation needed. Good 
loddei. 

3. P. nuhare or 

June & 

10 lbs. 

Octi-. k 

500 + 1000 

Dry and sandy locali- 

rjOtuUi 

July. 

! 


Novr. 

1 

lbs. 1 

ties chosen. A su- 
peiiorwintei vanety 
called Laio is hai - 
vested w'lth wnnter 
rice. 

4. P.Psilopode- 
um,—M i 
or KiUhi. 

End of 
June. 

1 2 lbs 

; October 

600 lbs 
(-1 aiii'i 

Gram husked like 
paddy and c-ateii like 
, boiled rice. 

5. P. itaheum, 
— Kaon and 

Sh ijtihnijd. 

June and 
July, 

5 lbs. 

! Octr. k 

1 Novr. 

SCO + 1000 
lbs. 

Diy, sandy soil. 

6. Prnm - 1 r n m 


6 to 10 lbs. 

1 Octr. k 

300 to 500 

Poor, free, diy, san- 

typhoidenm or 
spiked millet 
[hap a). 

End of 
July. 

i 

1 

' Novr. 

+ 100(1 Ib.s. 

dy soil. YiUage re- 
fuse sometimes used 
as manui e No irri- 
gation required: 
Considered p o o r 
food k pooler fod- 
der. Pollen grain 
washed away if sow- 
ing IS done earlier. 
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Time 

of 

'!(jVMng. 

Qii.intit}' 
I'Mi per 

.i< ro. 

, Time of 
; harve^t- 
' inR ' 

UlitluHi 

! of 

j 1 

\!{| s. 

7 Fa s p a 1 u m 
ScrobicnlatLim 
or loilo. 

End of 
June. 

; 2 lbs. 

i 

October ' 

(100 lbs 

Jungle land and 
rough rocky soil 
chosen. No manur- 
ing or 1 ! ligation 
done. Straw is poi- 
sonous, cspec lally foi 
horses. Giain has 
intOMcatiim pro- 

perty. 


THAPTER XXXIT. 

JILiCK-WHKAT (POLYGONUM PHAOul' Vlil'iAI ). 

ThoktH not a graminaceous crop, buck-wheat is classed among 
cereals, as bread is made out of the flour from this grain, its 
straw is more nutritious than cereal straw. It is grown in the 
Darjiling hills, where it is called Phdjnxr, also in Bihar and in 
the (Vntral Piovinces, Yhere it is known as Bdftiir It is sown 
at the end of June on roughly ]»repared land at the rate of 50 lbs. 
per acre when broadcasted or 12 to 25 lbs. when drilled. Harvest- 
ing is done in October. The seed Hieds easily when it is ripe and 
it is therefore necessary to get on with the harvesting operation 
early. Harvested early, the straw also is more nutritious. The green 
leaves are cooked and eaten as ^d(j. 1200 lbs. of grain may be 

taken as the average produce per acre on suitable soils. Olay soil 
is not suitable for this crop, and it is very curious, it grows best on 
poor granitic soils and it is scarcely ever manured. The grain of 
buck-wheat is very nourishing. A bushel of buck-wheat w^eighs 
about 50 lbs. and a bushel of oats about 40 lbs. One bushel of 
buck- wheat is considered equal to two of oats in feeding value. 
8 lbs. of buck-wheat flour is equal to 12 lbs. of barley meal. For 
feeding hens, buck-wheat is specially appropiiate, as it induces 
them to lay eggs earlier. Another advantage of growing buck- 
wheat consists in the fact of its getting ready in 10 weeks after 
sowing, and it is therefore a splendid catch-crop. Its suitability 
for growing on poor soils is further enhanced by the fact of its 
being able to stand greater extremes of cold and heat than most 
crops. Hence it is suitable for growing both in the Darjiling hills 
and in the arch?en soils of the Chhota Nagpur Division which are poor 
even in lime. It is killed by frost, but it can stand a temperature 
of 105° to 110° F. It should be introduced as a catch-crop 
for utilising rain out of season. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Pulses. 

[/V create under gram and pulse crops generally; export; the principal pulse-crops ; 

recuperative e:ffect of growing pulse-crops ; leguminous weeds, indicative of 

rich soil ; best weeds for pasture land ; Arahai, Maglii and ChaitaU ; giam ; 

Kultld or Madras gram , Po^yai-bean or Val ; iSoy-bean ; Khesari ; 2Ivsnri; 

Bhn'ngi ; Urd ; }fdsh-h(Alat ; Mung ; French- beans ; country peas ; English 

peas ; and Ghangrn ; cluster-beans, cost , mixtures , best soils.] 

Next to cereals, pulses occupy the most important place as 
food-grains, though oil-seeds and jute occupy more land in Bengal. 
The only pulse-crop for which separate statistics are obtainable is 
the gram, under which there are more than 11 million acres in 
British India, including over one million acres in Bengal. The 
districts of Bengal specially suited for the gram crop are, Gaya^ 
Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Patna, Murshidabad, Nadia, Shahabad, 
Darbhanga, Santhal Parganas, Hazaribagh and Palamau. The 
other pulses are included in Government returns under ‘‘ other 
grains and pulse/’ of which there are nearly SO million acres in 
India, including about 5i million acres in Bengal. It has been 
estimated that the total area under pulse-crops in India is about 
48,000,000 acres, i.e,, about 15,000,000 acres more than the area 
occupied by wheat. The export of grain, which is fairly constant, 
amounts to only about 315,000 cwt. valued at about 10 lakhs of 
rupees, and of other pulses put together about 632,000 cwt. valued 
at 18 lakhs of rupees. The principal pulses of India are accord- 
ing to their relative importance : — 

(1) Cajanus iudicus, pigeon-pea, ddl, tuer or amhar, 

(2) Gicer arietinum, chicken-pea, gram, chhold or chend. 

(3) Dolichos biflorous, the horse -gram, Knrtlii-kalai or 

Kulthi^ 

(4) Pi sum arvense, field-pea, desi matar, 

(5) P. Sativum, European and American pea, Bilati matar. 

(6) Dolichos lablab vulgare, Indian bean, Shnid popat, val. 

(7) Glycine hispida, the Soy-bean, IMt or Gari-kaldi. 

(8) Lathyrns Sativus, Khesari, tur or tewra. 

(y) Ervum Lens Escnlenta, the lentil, musuri. 

(10) Phaseolus aconitifolius, motli^ mothi or hlivinpi. 

(11) P. Mnngo, var. glabar, green gram, mung or mug. 

(12) P. Mnngo, var. radiatus, MdsJt-kaldi or Urd. 

(13) P. Vulgaris, Kidney-bean, French-bean, or haricot, 

(14) Vigna Catiang, Cowgram, harhati Sind ghangra. 

(15) Cyamopsis psoralioides or cluster-beans, urharid shimy 

gamhar simmi ; or Bilati sim. 

M, HA 


15 
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401. The Jieneral recuperative effect of pulse-crops ou soils 
should he remembered. Lime and ashes are the best manure for 
puls? crops, and cowdung and other organic manures, the worst. 
Land full of leguminous weeds should be considered rich land 
The commonest leguminous weeds of Sibpur, which are also 
excellent fodder for milch cattle, are Paijm matar (Pisuin 
quadratum), Chund kaldi or Jnh'd (Vicia sativa) and C/iimd 
nwsmi or Anlrl (Vicia hirsuta). The following table sum- 
marises the principal facts regarding the cultivation of pulse- 
crops : — 


Name 

of 

crop. 


Time 

of 

sowing. 


Quantity 
sown 
per acre 


1 . {!) 
Arahar 
Maghy 
(J) 

Chaitali. 


May, 
End of 
June 


(0. P.), 

up to 
July 

(Madras). 


5 to 
lbs. 


10 


Time Quantity 

of harveisted 




per acre. 


IIemarks. 


(1) Jan- 
uary. 

(2) April. 


400 to 800 
lbs. (up i 
to 1200 ' 
lbs. in 
up-coun- 
try.) 


Often sown mixed with a 
millet, etc. Not suitable for 
sandy soil or land subject 
to inundation. Red clay- 
loam best. Stands drought 
well. Chaitah arahat' is 
bolder and keeps better. 
U* P and Behar seeds 
gve better result in Lower 
Bengal than local ^eed. 
Best crop to grow from’ 
time to time for reno- 
vating soil. No iMigation 
necessary. 


2. Gram. 


End of 
October. 


15 to 50 
lbs. 
(Cabul 
gram 
75 lbs.) 


February 
to mid- 
dle of 
March. 


200 to 400 
lbs. (lip 
to 1000 
lbs. in 
up-coun- 
try), also 
1000 lbs. 
of sti-aw 
which is 
excellent 
foddei . 


I 

I 


Gram requires no irrigation 
there should be 
sufficient moisture in the 
soil at sowing time and 
the land should be kept 
propel ly open for reception 
of nocturnal dews. If rains 
cease early, sowing can be 
done in September, but this 
IS risky m Lower Bengal. 
Cotton, wheat, linseed bar- 
ley or rape is often sown 
with gram. Does best on 
the clay-loam which is not 
too dapep. Heavy rain or 
^rigation spoils this crop. 
Heads should be nipped off, 
or sheep let loose for a 
day or for a shorter time. 
Soils containing a good 
deal of lime are specially 
adapted for gram. The Ca- 
bul gram grown at Sibpur 
Farm is the best variety 
to grow. 
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Name- 

of 

crop. 

Time 

of 

j Quantity 
sown per 
acre. 

Time 

of 

hell vesting. 

Quantity 
harvested 
per acre. 

liEMARKS. 

K^allht, 

Mddi-as 

{^rdm. 

October 
or Nov- 
embei', if 
for gram. 
If for fod- 
der, may 
be sown 
in dry I'e- 
gions in 
(1) June, 
{‘2) Aug- 
ust and 
(3) Gov- 
ern ber , 
three 
times on 
the same 
field. 

20 lbs., if 
for grain, 
25 lbs., if 
for fod- 
der. 

Fe b r n a- 
ry, if for 
grain ; if 
forfoddei, 

(1) Aug- 
ust or 
S e p t r. , 

(2) Octr. 
or Novr. 
and (3) 
January. 
If t h 1 s 
3rd crop 

1 s seed- 
ed t h e 
gram is 
harvest- 
ed i n 
Febry. 

300 lbs. of 
gram or 
5 tons of 
green 
foddei, 
per crop. 

Stands drought well. Is 
the staple hoise-gram of 
S. India. Considered the 
best ch'.iiimg crop, like 
Aus paddy. Ko tailing 
off of yield is m-tned if 

3 crops are taken in suc- 
cession. Light dry soil is 
pieferied. The gram being 
veiy haid should be gi\en 
boiled to ( jtrle and bi < - U eu 
and wetted with water, to 
horses. 

4. JPopal 
or Val. 

July, 

5 to 8 lbs. 

Jany. and 
Febry. 

250 lbs. to 
400 lbs. 

This IS a staple dCd crop of 
the C. P. and W India. 
The pods resemble i/iun but 
they aie interior to Bengal 
shim as table-vegetable, 
though the seed inside the 
legumes is quite as good 
to taste as haricot-beans. 

5. So y- 
bean (Ga- 
n-kalai). 

Beginning 
of ]Sov- 
ember. 

30 lbs. 

, End of 
March. 

400 to 1 
500 lbs. 1 

! 

1 

j 

This contains 40% of albu- 
minoids. Pi of. Kmch of 
Cirencester drew the notice 
of the Government of India 
to the fact. Grows abun- 
dantly in the Manipur and 
Naga lulls. It is the richest 
pulse crop of China and 
Japan. Experiments are 
being conducted with a view 

I to introducing this pulse in 
j several districts of India. 

6. Khesari 

October. 

1 

i 

i 

12 to 

16 lbs. 

Mai ch. 

300 lbs. 
-f 400 lbs. 
of straw. 

Usually sown when winter 
paddy is gi owing. In the 
Rarh, gram, teora or khesa- 
ri, linseed, and sometimes 
mash-kalai, are sown toge- 
ther broadcast, in October, 
in wet rice land without any 
preparation. Khesari 
actually does better sown 
in this way. Gram and 
linseed fruit more profusely 
though the plants become 
shorter under this treat- 
ment. 





Name 

of 

crop. 


7, IVIu&ii! i 


S. IJhrin^i 


n. TJrd 01 
BirM 01 
Kdtlv i d- 
Kolai, 


10 Mash- 
KaUi. 


11. Mug 
or Miin-j;- 
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TltUL 

of 

'OAlli,' 

Hu intit_) 
'.own per 
.»ci c. 

Time 

of 

h.ar’^ esting. 

Outturn 

per 

acre. 

Oftoht r 

V2 Ihs. 

February 

350 1 0 

to I ) 0 ( - 
einbei . 


& i\rarcli 

750 lbs. 
and same 
quantity 
of straw. 

E n d 0 f 

S 1!.^ 

E n d of 

200 lbs. & 

.1 u n ^ 


Septr. 

SUO 1 bs. of 
straw. 

June 

S ib>. 

Septr. 

300 lbs. & 
800 lbs of 
•-tr.iw. 

Septeni- 

Slbs 

(1) Jany. ! 

300 lbs. to 

b e r in 

1 0 w e r 
distru ts; 
l=;th Jiil\i 
t o loth 
All u u " t 

Ml Sr.ji- 

thal Par- 
g a n a s 
a n d 

0 t h e r 
hilly and 
dry dis- 
ti icts. 


(2) Nov. 1 

1 

600 lbs. k 
400 lbs. to 
800 lbs. of 
.straw’. 

June (in 

5 to 8 lbs. 

Septr. or 

200 lbs to 

high and 


Octr. (in 

500 lbs. 

d r V lo- 


high & 

and about 

calities). 


dryloca- 

the same 

Octohe 1 

,, 

[ 1 i t i es). 

quantity 

(in lower : 
districts). 

1 

i 

i 

j 

i 

1 

i 

I Febrna- 
r y fi n 
lower dis- 
tricts). 

of straw. 


Remarks. 


Better land than khesari is 
chosen for this crop, and 
more nloutj-lnng is necessary 
for this ill an foi kalai. 


Rough, sandy or grittv soil is 
usually chosen. Usually 
grown along with Jnar as 
fodder crop, in some of the 
upper districts of Bengal. 
Harvested before juar. 

Grown with Juar or A us 
paddy, or separately. The 
cultivation of those pulses- 
which grow in the rainy 
season should be extended. 
These should be sown in 
ridges and the ridging 
plough is therefore invalu- 
able if Kurthi, Bhiingi, Po- 
pat, Arharia shim and Urd 
are grown. 

Grown largely on .-1 //.viands 
and dearh ti acts. This is 
the staple laid I of the cul- 
tivator. 


Red loamy soil or dry and 
sandy soils are chosen for 
this crop. In the U. P. and 
the C. P. mung is sown in 
dry and sandy soil at the 
commencement of the rainy 
season. This practice can 
be adopted in high and dry 
and rocky soils of Sonthal 
Parganas, Birbhiim, Man- 
bhum, etc., where mung and 
kalai can be sown with 
juar. The sowing should 
done in ridges if done 
m June or July 
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Name 

of 

crop. 

Time 

of 

sowing. 

Quantity 
sown per 

iiL 1 e 

Time 

of 

harvesting. 

1 

Outturn ' 
pur 

j acre. 1 

Kemarks. 

11. 

French- 

bean.s 

Octr., 
Novi. & 
Deer. 

20 lbs. 

1 

Decem- 
ber to 
March. 

1000 lbs. 
to 2000 
of green 
vege- 
tables. 

This IS a faiily profitable 
crop to near large 

towns vlieie there is a Eu- 
1 opean population. Clay 
soil IS better than sandy 
soil for beans. 

12. 

Beginning 

10 lbs , if 

March 

250 lbs. 

Country peas are grown on 

Country 

peas 

of Novi. 

for grain ; 
20 lbs., if 
for 

fodder. 

& 

April. 

or 

3000 lbs. 
of 

green 

fodder. 

dearJi land aftei w ater goes 
down, and in low-lying 
clay rice-fields, after rice 
haivest. 

13. 

English 

peas. 

Novr. & 
Deer. 

15 lbs. 

Decem- 
ber to 
March. 

1200 lbs 
to 

2000 lbs. 
of green 
\cge- 
rablo^. 

Eui opean or American peas 
are the best to giow' near 

1 large towns, as table-vege- 
tables. Rich clay soil is 
better than sandy soil for 
English or American peas* 
Only about 20 or 30 Rupees 

U. 

Vi^iia 

catiang 

(tendei 

log limed) 
oui hi’f i 

or haish 
leg limed 
ijhcDKfi a 

\ 

j 

April & 

. or 
Ci( tl'. & 
Novi . 

12 lbs. 

i 

1 1 

1 

1 

i 

j 

August 

or 

March 

50 mds. 

1 leg limed 
hu)hnh\ 
or 

10 mds. 
of tldl of 
ghanrn a 

per acre can be expected 
by giounm bt ms or peas, 
even English vegetables, 
of whi'di Ks. 15 will go out 
ill expense. French-beans 
are more profitable than 
peas. Imported seed is 
better than even “Olonda” 
or “Patnai” or “Kdbli’* 
pea seed. European peas 
and beans are benefited by 
light IN igation. Ashes and 
phr.spliAtic manures are 
the best manures to use. 
Beans are benefited by or- 
ganic manures (cow'dung, 
etc.) when used sparingly 
on land which is rough and 
open. 

15 

Cluster- 
beans, or 
Cyamop- 
sis psora- 
lioides, 
Gamhar 
or Gavar 
simrai, 
Bilati 
sim, or 
Arharid 
S'lm, 

April & 
May, or 
Septr. & 
October. 

10 lbs. 

August 

or 

Februai y. 

100 to 
200 rads, 
of gieen 
fodder 
or 

40 to 50 
mds. 
of green 
legumes. 

Grows in parts of Orissa, 
Chota-Nagpur, SonthalPar- 
gana-, Behar and Gujarat, 
It worth cultivating 

largely, as it is a fertilizer 
of soils, it yields a nourish- 
ing little legume which is 
relished by man, and a 
fodder highly useful for 
cattle. 
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402. The of growing leguminous crops generally 

is very little, Pis. 5 per acre for the country pulses and Rs., 15 to 
R-^. 20 for European peas and beans. ^ 

403. Grei'tf fodder. — Kalai, country peas, arharia sim, bhringi, 
and Ivhesari plants are sometimes grown only as green fodder for 
cattle. Sometimes two or more of the following crops, viz.^ rape, 
musuri, country pea^j, khesari, wheat, sveti-sorse, barley, gram and 
linseed are sown mixed together. Rape ripens first, then sveti- 
sorse, then ordinary mustard, then musuri, then linseed, then matar, 
then khesari, wheat, barley, and gram. Barbati is of two varieties. 
The one with soft skinned legumes and short bushy creepers is 
eaten as a table-vegetable in the green state ; the other with harsh 
skin and larger plants is grown for ddL It is a highly fertilizing 
crop, and is largely grown by European colonists as a preparatory 
crop for sugar-cane. 

404. In the U. P. and in Behar where land is lighter and 
generally richer in lime than in Lower Bengal, pulse-crops give 
heavier yield. In the deltaic portion of Bengal pulse-crops do 
not grow wed, an excess of ordinary salt in the soil being very 
injurious to these crops. Well-drained land annually renovated 
with >ilt produces the best pulse crops in Lower Bengal. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Oil-seeds. 

[The principnl oil-seerl crops ; the minor oil-seeds ; acreage ; export trade m oil- 
scc'K and oils ; the former trade to be deprecated Sunflower, cashew-nut,. 
Pittaraj, Nim. Drying and non-drying oils.] 

Tilt principal oiUseed crops India are, Brassica (rape, colza 
and mustard), Liuum usita-tissimum, Sesamum indicum, Ernca 
sativa (taramani), Carthamus tinctorius, Guizotia abyssinica,Ricinus 
communis, Papaver somniferum, Arachis bypogoea and Gossypium 
(cotton). 

406. Minor oil-seeds. — Besides the oil-seeds which are in 
common use, for which separate chapters are provided in this book, 
there are some minor oil-seeds, which are used in some parts of 
the country for extraction of oil. These are HeUantlms annuiis 
or sunflower, Anarordimn ocridcaUde or cashew-nut (Hijli-badam)^ 
SeinitLirpffs ancuardiina or marking-nut, roJiituka, Raynaor 

Pittaraj, Melia Azadiraclita or margosa (Nim), Galediipa indica 
or Pongamia glabra (Kenja or Karanja), Argemone mexicana 
Sialkanta), Crdnphglhnn inophyllum fPunang), Scld/ichera trijuga 
(Kusum), and Buchanania latifolia (Ohironji, the seed of Piyal 
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tree). The oil of Cocos nucifeTa (cocoanut) and of Bassia latifolia 
(Mahxia) are in more common use and separate chapters will be 
provided for these. 

407. x\e7'eage — The recognized oil-seed crops of British India 
occupy an area of about 14^ million acres, of which the Province 
of Bengal furnishes nearly 4 million acres. Next to cereals, oil- 
seed crops occupy the largest area in Bengal. According to the 
extent of cultivation of these crops the different districts of Bengal, 
including Eastern Bengal and Assam, come in the following 
order : — 


Idt, Myruensingh ... 
2iid, Sonthal Parganas 
3id, Darbhanga ... 
4th, Gaya 
5th, Rungpur 
6th, Purnea 
7th, Pubna 
8th, Dacca 
9th, Nadia 
10th, Dinajpur 
11th, Sylhet 
12th, Hazaribagh ... 
13th, Jessore 


462.300 acres. 

230.300 „ 

229,400 „ 

210.500 „ 

178,700 „ 

173,900 „ 

148.200 „ 

146.300 „ 

140.500 ,, 

130.200 „ 
110,600 „ 
108,520 „ 

103.500 „ 


The dififereat Divisions of the Province stand in the follow- 


ing order : — 

1st, Chota Nagpur Division 
2nd, Patna „ 

3rd, Bhagalpur ,, 

4th, Presidency „ 

5th, Burdwan „ 

6th, Orissa „ 


The total area under oil-seed crops in British India in 
1903-04 was estimated at 14,545,766 acres, of which Bengal 
accounted for 3,827,900 acres, and Assam, 334,777 acres. 

408. Soils . — The above figures lead one to infer, that oil- 
seed crops are benefited by annual deposit of silt or by plenty of 
mineral (Phosphates, lime, etc.) than by organic manures. Indeed, 
the value of Phosphatic manures for oil-seed crops has been 
proved by many experiments. 

409. Trade . — The enormous export trade in oil-seeds is 
a great loss to the country, and it is highly advisable to organise a 
system of pressing the oil in this country, exporting only the oil 
and retaining the cake for use as animal food or manure in the 
country. The export of oils from India is a little over 8 million 
gallons per annum, valued at about one crore of rupees. Of this 
quantity three-fourths consist of castor-oil, which is highly valued 
for lubricating, soap-making and other purposes, in Europe. One 
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and-a-half million gallons of cocoanut oil valued at 16 lakbs ol 
rupees, is the oil of next importance which is exported. Against 
this, there are about 20 million cwt. of oil-seeds, valued at over 12 
crores of rupees which are annually exported from India. The 
question of fertility of Indian soils is intimately blended with 
that of the export of oil-seeds and bones. To England goes most 
of the linseed. America also buys a good deal. The other oil- 
seeds go chiefly to the (Jontinent, Ten million cwt. of linseed, 
5 million cwt. of rapeseed, nearly 3 million cwt. of til, over 
1 million cwt. of earthnuts and about 1 million cwt. of castor- 
seed are exported to Europe and America. 

410. Helianthiis aniun/s (s/fnjf.nr, i), — Sunflower oil is also 
used in Europe as a substitute for olive and almond oil for culinaiy 
and table uses and it is largely used in Russia. For candle and 
soap-making it is superior to most oils. Sunflower seed and oil- 
cake are a valuable food for cattle. Poultry, pigeons and rabbits are 
specially fond of the seed. Experiments conducted in India have 
shown that it is a costly crop to grow. The leaves and stalks are 
eaten by cattle and they make a fairly good manure. The stalks 
may be also used as fuel and the ashes employed as a, potash 
manure. As a garden plant only, yielding seeds which are useful 
for feeding home poultry, its propagation can be encouraged but 
not as a regular oil-seed crop. 

411- A}tarardiinn m t idenfahj (casheic~nut or Injli badam ), — 
Originally a native of South America, this tree has e'^tahlished 
itself in the coast forests of India, —in the Contai sub-division of 
Midnapore, in Orissa, in Chittagong and in Madras A weak 
solution of the gum of this plant which is very slightly soluble 
in water may be used as a preventive against the attack of insects. 
To this may be added a little asafietida and a little aloe to make 
it more effective. The juice issuing from the bark is used as an 
indelible marking ink like hliela-mxt juice. The baik is used 
for tanning. The ripe fruit is eaten. The pericarp of the 
seed which is partly outside the fruit, contains an acrid oil, black 
in colour, which is a good preventive against white ants and 
which is used for tanning or colouring boats and fishing lines 
and fishing nets, like the mesocarp of the gah fruit. The kernels 
of the seed are delicious eating, and about 40 per cent, of an oil 
which is equal to almond oil and superior to olive oil obtained 
from the kernels. 

412. Ahutoui roldtula (PittaraJ or rcu/nd ). — The oil from 
the seed of this tree is used in some parts of Northern and 
Eastern Bengal as a lamp oil. The seeds are fried and bruised, 
then boiled with water, when the oil floats on the top. The 
timber is good but little used. 
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413. Nim seed being very common, the value of nim oil 
as an antiseptic and anthelmintic veterinary medicine, and of 
nim oil-cake as a fertiliser containing 5 to 5^ per cent of N and 
about 1-| of PgOs, should be here mentioned. The oil can be 
painted on young cocoanut and other trees to protect them 
against insect pests. Nim bark is nearly as effective in the 
treatment of intermittent fever as cinchona or arsenic. In a 
district where nim trees are plentiful the crushing of the 
nim seed for oil and oil-cake may be taken up as a secon- 
dar}^ mill industry in connection with a cotton-ginning and 
cotton-seed-crushing establishment, for instance. The propaga- 
tion of Bassia latifolia, B. Butyracea, and nim, as a secondary 
industry, may be also undertaken b}^ the Forest Department. 
Dried nim leaves may he used for storing grains safe from u'eerih. 

414. The henja oil and sidJkfhthf oil, as lamp-oils, need be 
only mentioned here as being actually in use. In Orissa the 
cultivator who possesses twenty Galedupa (Kenja) trees, considers 
himself quite independent in the matter of lamp-oil. Sictl/cdntd 
oil is used chieflj^ among the Sonthals of Rajmehal Punang 
seed which is globular and large (about an inch in diameter) 
contains a large proportion of oil which is used by Uriyas tor 
burning. The seeds of schleichera trijuga or kusum contains 
a valuable oil which is used for making Maccasar oils and for soap- 
making. Chironji seed which is full of a rich oil is used for making 
sweetmeats but not for extraction of oil. 

415. Dt tiijif/ and NON-ihfiinif oils . — The principal drying oih 
are obtained from the following plants : — 


Jnglaiis regia (walnut, dkrot) which yields 50% of oil 
Carthamus tiuctoriiis (safflower, kusum) 

which yields about ... 25 ,, 

Guizotia abyssinica (niger seed, sorqiija) 23 „ to 27% 
Linuni usita-tissimuni (linseed, masind) ... 28 „ 

Papaver soimiiferum (poppy, postddand) ... 33,. to 47 „ 

Amoora rohituka {'pittaraj) 

Argemone mexicana (Mexican prickly poppy, ShidUdntd). 


416. The principal non-drying 
following plants : — 

Brassica juncea {rdi) 

Br. napus {lutni) 

Br cam pest ris {yar. sarson) 

Br campestris (yar. toria) 
Pieinus communis 
Buchanania latifolia (tlnronji) 
Cocos nucifera (cocoanut) 
Sesamum indichm (til) 

Eruca sativa (tdrdhitun) 


oils are obtained from the 


21 to 28% of oil 

32 to 40,, „ 

33 ,, ,, 

33 „ „ 

37 ,, 

25 to 40,, „ 

52 to 57„ , 

45 % ,, j, 

12 to 25 ,. 
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( )le;i cijspidata (olive, c«7V2/??) ... 11*2 of oil 

Haplwiiuis sativus (radish) 

Jlaesia latifolia imahua) . 27 to 37 ,, ,, 

Heliaiitlius anniiiis ... 27 ,, „ 

417. The commonest drying oil used for paints and varnis^he^ 
is the linseed-oil. Boiled linseed oil dries up quicker and helps 
the paint to stick faster to the substance painted, hence about 
one-fourth of the boiled oil is added to three-fourths of the un- 
boiled oil when it is used for paint and varnisli. As an aperient 
medicine the unlioiled oil is used. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

]\rusTAni) AND Rape. 

[Botanical clasi>ilicatiO'n : mustard, colza, rape, vd// Mirsoii ^ four-rowed .sutwn, 
Kalimpong mustard , China cabbage, the black and white mustards of 
Kiuop : Distinguishing features of mustard or Rai, Ton or rape and 
or colza: Chittagong mustard; Nepalese mustard, Eruca sativa ; 

< uBr. aiiL-ii ; acreage.] 

BotaufiCil cl(iss//irafio)i . — The Bengal mustards have been 
studied closely by Dr. Prain, and according to him there are 
three distinct types of mustard, which may be distinguished 
thus : — 

l5f. — Indian mustard or Rai, the Sinapis rainosa of Roxburgh 
and Brassica Jiincea of Hooker and Thomson. 

2n(l. —Indian Colza or Sarson, the swet-rai of Central Bengal, 
very tall, grown all over Bengal except Chittagong, plants resem- 
bling turnip or swede, the Sinapis glauca of Roxburgh, and 
Brassica cainpestris, sub-species (hmidna^ variety glauca of Hooker 
and Thomson. 

?)rd . — Indian Rape or Tori, the Sorshe of Central Bengal, 
the Sinapis dichotoma of Roxburgh, and Brassica campestris, sub- 
species napui^, variety dichotoma of Hooker and Thomson. 

419. Besides these staple varieties, there are some others 
also cultivated m some parts of Bengal, eg. (1) Brassica trilo- 
cularis (Ulti Sarson), which is unlike ordinary Sarson only in 
having pendent pods ; (2) Brassica qnadrivalvis which is a variety 
of Sarson which has four rows of seed instead of two ; (3) Brassica 
rugosa, Prain, or the Kalimpong red ; (4) Brassica rugosa, var. 
Cuneifolia, Prain, grown by Cacharis and Rajbansis throughout 
Upper Bengal and Assam ; (5) Braj?sica Chinensis or China Cabbage 
may be also regarded as a mustard. Indeed Turnip, Cabbage and 
Cauliflower are botanically closely allied to mustard, all of which 
are included under the genus Brassica of Linnseus. 
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420. The black and white mustards (Brassica nigra and 
alba) of Europe are not grown in Bengal. It is from these that 
the mustard of European condiment and hospital poultices are 
obtained. The oil of these mustards, though very useful medi- 
ciuall}' as a very strong antiseptic, is not so suitable for food as the 
oil of Indian mustards, though the meal of European mustards is 
a better condiment. 

'^^I- — Eirst, fiai, Lahi, Li, or Eaichi-rai is grown in 

all the Divisions of Bengal, except Chhota hfagpur, where it is 
practically unknown, except in Singhbhum. It is easily recognized 
by having none of its leaves stem-clasping, and after reaping, its 
seeds, which are brown, can be readily distinguished from those of 
Tori or Indian rape, by their small size, and their being dis- 
tinctly reddish brown all over. Erom Sur^^on which has white 
seeds, or, as occasionally happens, brown seeds, it is easily 
<iistinguished. Sursou seeds are always considerably, often 
very much, larger, and even when brown, have the seed-coat 
smooth. There are three sub-races of a tall late kind and 
two shorter earlier kinds, one of these latter roughing with bristly 
hairs, the other smooth with darker coloured stems. The taller 
sub-race is quite absent from Chhota hTagpur and from Tippera 
and Chittagong. The shorter sub-races are quite absent from 
Orissa and are absent from North Bengal, except Tippera. Rdi 
or Rd/-s7ior,sJh' is called chhota-sarislia in Orissa, because the seeds 
are small. 

422. Tori. — Second, Tori, Lutni (Chhota Nagpur) and Sari- 
sha or slioTslie (Indian rape) is next in importance to Rdi^ and it is 
grown in every district in Bengal, except perhaps Saran and Shaha- 
bad. It is easity distinguished from Rdi by its stem-clasping leaves 
and its small size. When reaped the seed is recognized as being 
larger, though of the same colour, and by having a paler spot at 
the base of the seed ; the seed-coat too is only slightly rough. 
From Sarson or Indian Colza it is easily distinguished by its 
smaller size and by its leaves, though stem-clamping, as in Sarson, 
being less lobed and having much less bloom. The seeds of Tori 
and ordinary Sarson are much of the same size, but as a rule the 
seed of Sarsoo in Bengal is white. When Sarson seeds are brown 
they are of an amber colour and they have no paler spot. The 
seed-coat is smooth. The seeds of Sarson are sometimes consider- 
ably larger than those of Tori, When this is the case the two are 
easily distinguished. There are tico kinds of Tori,, a taller, rather 
later, and a shorter, and very early kind which is the commoner 
variety. Both kinds, however, ripen well ahead of any Rdi or any 
SarsoFf. The earlier kind of Tori probably does not occur in 
North-West Tirhnt, and the later kind is unknown in Eastern 
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Bengal and Chittagong ; with these exceptions both sorts prevail 
throughont Bengal. 

423. Sarson. — Third, Sarson or Indian Colza, the slior- 

sM or simply sJna^'fi of Bengal, and Ganga-toria of Orissa, occur in 
every district except Chittagong, where it is replaced by a different 
mustard. It is easily distinguished from Rcii by its stem-clasping 
leaves, and from Ton by the greater amount of bloom on its foli- 
age, by its taller stature, its more rigid habit and its thicker and 
plumper pods. When reaped the seeds are distinguished by their 
usually white colour ; when brown the seeds are distinguished 
readily from those of by the larger size, and the smooth seed- 
coat, and from those of l^ori by their being of a lighter brown, and 
by not having a paler spot at the base of the seed. There are two 
races of Samon^ one with erect pods, the Hatwa Sarson or Sarson 
proper and one with pendent pods or Tero Sarson. Each race has 
two distinct sub-races, one with 2-valved and the other with 3 to 
4-valved pods. The forms with hanging pods are not common 
except in iSTortheru Bengal and Eastern Tirhut (Purnea), the sub- 
race with 2-valved pods being almost confined to this area. But 
the 4-valved kind extends sparingly throughout Western Tirhut 
and crossing the Ganges spreads southwards through South-West 
Bihar and Western Chhota Hagpur The forms with erect pods 
occur all over Bengal : the 2-valved sub-race, however, is not 
much grown in Bihar. The 4-valved sub-race occupies West 
Tirhut and West Bihar and extends in a south-west direction to 
Midnapore. It is also grown in Northern and North-Eastern 
Bengal. Roughly s[ leaking, the 2-valved erect Sarson is grown 
chiefly in Chhota Nagpur, Orissa, and in West, Central and East 
Bengal; the 4-valved erect Sarson is grown chiefly in West Bihar 
and North Bengal; and the pendent Sarson occurs in the area to 
the north of the Gauges beyond the region occupied by the 4- 
valved Sarson. 

424. Fourth, the L’bittagong mustard, which is closely allied 
to Eurofieau colza. 

425. Fifth, the Nefialese mustard, which is the same as the 
Cabbage-mustard, of the Chinese cultivator. 

42(3 Sixth, the China cabbage^ which is quite distinct from 
the last, has been onlv lately introduced into Bengal jails. 

427. Seventh, E ruca sativa or Taramani (Tiramira) is com- 
monly confounded with mustard. It also belongs to the natural 
order, Crucifera: and tribe brassicefe. The seeds are compressed 
and light reddish brown in colour. 

428. Ctdtiratton . — Tori or Sorshe and Sarson or Swet sorshe 
are usually sown with wheat or barley, or in gardens with carrots 
and Ramdana (Amaranthus paniculatus), while Rai is usually grown 
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by itself, as it is a tall crop, wHch Las the tendency to smother otter 
crops grown with it. Mustards are sown in September, 6 weeks 
to 2 months before the regular Tohi sowings. The sowing of viV 
is done earlier and it is harvested in February or March, while 
sarson and tori are sown and harvested later. There are, however, 
early and late varieties of all the three crops. It should be, how- 
ever, borne in mind that all sorts of mustard crops are very much 
subject to the attack of aphides, and a crop which is late is always 
badly infected if there is an earlier crop in the neighbourhood. 
Mustard should therefore be all sown at the same time and not in 
different lots, and very early in the season. When tori or sar- 
son is sown with wheat or barley at the rate of H lbs. per acre, the 
produce is only 1-|- to 2 maunds per acre. Sown by itself, at the 
rate of 4 to 6 lbs. per acre, the produce is 4 to (5 maunds. Rai is 
usually sown at 3 lbs. per acre and peas are sown afterwards on 
the same land. Grown in this way the outturn per acre of red is 
3 to 4 maunds. Grown by itself, without peas, scarcely any 
higher yield is obtained. He'd with peas sown in the same field 
afterwards is therefore a splendid mixture, specially as the pea 
using the tall steins of mz as support, bear more pods and give 
a better yield than when it is sown by itself. Eai seed yields less 
oil than sorshe and shweti-sorshe seeds. In the former case 
the yield is 10 seers per maund and in the latter 13 to 14 seers. 
All the three varieties of mustard are sometimes grown as a green 
manure and sometimes for green fodder only, the plants being cut 
and given to cattle in January and February, z.^., when they are 
just in flower. Sometimes a crop of mustard is ploughed in as 
manure, but this form of green manuring has no such special 
merit as the ploughing in of dhadicJta^ sunn-hemp, indigo, or bar- 
hati. 

429. Acreage . — Rape and mustard occupy about 3^ million 
acres of land in British India, Bengal including Assam accounting 
for 2 million acres. In Bengal it is the most important oil-seed- 
crop, though in ihe rest of the country til occupies the first place. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Linseed (Linum Usita-tissimum). 

[Flax for fibre and seed ; Acreage ; Cultivation ; Linsee<l-cake ] 

Fli St or y.—Thifi plant has been discovered in the wild state in the 
region between the Black and Caspian Seas and the Persian Gulf, the 
original home of the Aryan race. It is one of the most ancient 
fibre plants of India being mentioned in Panini thus : — ^^Atasi 
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Whether the of the Vedas 

is silk cloth or linen cloth, is doubtful. Probably the oi' dkshuma 
was applied first to silk and aftewards to linen, as “ kshainne JfCHfha/N' 
hu,\]uinain aauf nnidiltthituin^'^ has always been understood in prac- 
tice with reference to silken wedding robe. What is most an- 
cient survives in the most ancient religious customs. Besides it is 
not at all certain that linen cloth was ever made in India. Flax 
is grown not for its fibre but for its seed in indiip and though the 
knowledge that linen fibre was obtained from the flax plant 
existed in ancient India, the use of silken cloth has been prescribed 
for religious observances among all classes of Hindus. The growing 
of flax for fibre instead of seed (fibre and seed cannot be both 
grown to perfection from the same plants) with imported seed 
and by sowing the seed thick, has been tried with success in 
Tirhut and elsewhere, and the experiment is worth repeating. 
Seeds of linen-producing flax has just been brought out by Govern- 
ment from Belgium and Russia for trial in Bengal. The growing 
of white linseed, the oil of \Yhich is more valuable than that 
ot the ordinary brown linseed, is another improvement which 
should not be lost sight of. White linseed grew quite as well as 
brown linseed at the Sibpur Farm. 

431. Ai j cq/e. — The total area under linseed in British India is 
over 3 million acres, of which the area in Bengal is estimated at 
924,000 acres only, or 1*25 per cent of the total cultivated area 
of the province. Darbhanga, Saran, Gaya, Nadia, and (fhainua- 
ran are the most important Imseed-growing districts in Bengal. 
Expansion of cultivation has been chiefly in the districts of 
Nadia, Gaya and Darbhanga, while in Patna and Mymensingh 
there has been great contraction of area under linseed of late 
years. The cultivation of til is going out in Darbhanga and 
Nadia, but in Patna there is an extension of til cultivation. 

432. Soil . — Linseed grows well on heavy land, and it is not 
so suitable for light and sandy soils, which are parriciilarl}" well 
adapted for mustard and til crops. In fact, linseed can be grown 
on Aman land which is unsuitable for til and mustard crops. In 
rocky sub-Himalayan tracts, however, linseed does very well. 
Wheat, gram and linseed require the same kind of land. Gram 
and linseed are usually grown together, gram doing well also on 
heavy loam, if it is fairly rich in lime. The sowing of linseed 
should be done early, and preparations may commence in Septem- 
ber, when the rains are still on, actual sowing being done imme- 
diately after or even before the monsoon is over, at the rate of 
4 to 6 seers per acre. Sowing is sometimes done when the Aman 
rice is still standing. Water-logging does not do this crop so 
much harm in rock^y and laterite soils. Thorough and deep 
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cultivjition is beneficial to this crop as to wheat, but seed may be 
scattered in between the lines of paddy and simply ploughed in. 
Sown later, linseed needs irrigation, but when the crop is in 
flower or nearly mature, rainfall does harm. 

433. The plants are cut down when ripe, at the end of Feb- 
ruary or beginning of March, and the seed extracted by flailing. 
Six to eight inaunds of seeds being the average produce per acre. 
The straw is useless as fodder, and it is said, green plants of 
linseed eaten by cattle prove fatal to them. 

434. The seed yields about :jth its weight of oil. Linseed- 
cake is a more valuable cattle food and a more valuable manure, 
especially for milch cows, than rdi or tori cakes, though the butter 
produced from milk given by cows eating linseed-cake is softer 
than that from cows eating mustard or cotton-seed cake. Linseed- 
cake is more potent in fattening cattle than any other food. 


CHAPTER XXXVII, 


Gingelly or til (sesamum indicum). 


Like white linseed, white til yields a more valuable oil. 
White til is often grown along with cotton as a rahi crop, while 
black til is grown along with a tall crop, such as juar, as a kharif 
crop. The high and light alluvial {Dearh) lands and rocky soils 
are suitable for the til crop. Indeed, all oil-seed crops prefer soils 
nch in mineral matters, til doing better on lighter classes of soils, 
either rocky or riparian. Til occupies the largest area among 
oil-seed crops in British India, though in Bengal it is a crop of 
secondary importance. The total area under this crop in Bengal, 
including Assam, has been estimated at 430,000 acres, while the 
area under this crop in all India is over 4^ million acres. The 
following districts may be mentioned as growing fairly large 
quantities of til and as being specially adapted for this crop : — 


Acres. 


Sambalpur 

Mymensingb 

Pabna 

Jessore 

Backergunge 

Midnapore ... 

Angul 

Hazaribagh 


111,000 

74.000 

41.000 

23.000 
25,800 

26.000 
34,500 
27,700 


436. Til may be grown on poor soils provided they are 
not too low or heavy. It does not require such deep prepara- 
tion of land as linseed does. Bight to ten seers of seed are used 
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per acre when it is grown by itself. Both the varieties of til 
are grown in some districts, the coarser variety called Bliadoi 
til or I'at-til is sown in Jannary, and reaped in June or July, 
about 6 maunds being obtained per acre. The sowing of this 
variety of til is done in Birbhum on low Amau land after 
a maald shower of rain. The seed needs husking and the oil 
extracted is rather thin and poor. The Rahi til is sown in 
August and reaped in November or December, 4 to 6 maunds 
being obtained per acre. Til is sown in October also like ordinary 
Rabi crops as in Orissa and Ghota Nagpur. On Diaih lands of 
E. Bengal, mowing i- done in January and February. The stocks 
of harvested id stalks should be left to dry in a standing position, 
the seed being afterwards detached by flailing. 

437. Scented flowers being kept in between layers of til^ 
and the til being sifted out next day, and this operation being 
repented for a fortnight and the scented til afterwards pressed, 
yiehD jdtuhl oil which fetches over Rs. 150 per maund, but the 
demand for this article is limited. The oil-cake is used not only 
as animal but also as human food mixed with giiv or sugar. The 
^ield of oil from i/Z seed is about 45 per cent. About 25 per 
cent of phiilel oil is obtained from til seed treated with flower. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

SoRGujA OR Niger Oil Seed (Guizotia Abyssinica). 

It usually follows Aus paddy, and is sown in August, either 
by itself or with some pulse-crop (kulthi, etc.). Rough and rocky 
laterite soil or light sandy soil is chosen for this crop. The 
preparation of land is of the simplest character. Two ploughings 
followed by a laddering are all that is done before sowing. About 
halt a maund of seed is sown per acre. The crop is harvested 
in November or December, the produce coming to only about 
4 maunds, valued at Rs. 5 or Rs. 5-8 as. per maund. A consider- 
able proportion of land is under this crop in the Ghota Nagpur 
Division. 

439. The yield of oil is about 35 per cent of the weight 
of the seed. The oil-cake is highly appreciated for milch-cows 
in the Deccan, but it is doubtful if it is really very valuable. 
Mr. Mollison speaks highly of this oil-cake as a manure for the 
sugar-cane crop. Mustard and castor oils are adulterated with 
sonnija oil. The relative value of rape seed and sorgnja seed in 
tile English market is 48s. : 37s. per quarter. While rape seed, 
yields 20 gallons of oil per quarter in England, sorgiija seed 
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which dries up quicker, yields only 16 gallons per quarter, but 
11 mixture of sorcntjd with rape actually increases the yield of oil 
of the latter seed. Hence the universal use of .soi^anja seed for 
mixiiio' with mustard seed before pressing oil out of the latter 
seed. 

440. For making paints, for lubricating and for lighting, 
this oil i-' useful, and it is used in some parts of India for cook- 
ing and for anointing the body. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

(/ASTOR (RlCENirS OoRIBrilNIs). 

LlTs,e Imi extraction of oil : use for silk iLcnniL' , uses of oil . cold-rlrawing rlcsirable . 
eiilvu U'l a iiuinure, as a substance for extraction of I’Us , yield, cultivatioii ; 

V ineties : different processes of extinction ot oil.] 

The value of this crop is of a two-fold nature : (1) the Eri 
iailkworni'^ are reared on its leaf, and (2) the oil extracted from 
castor-seed is highly valued for lubricating machinery, for dress- 
ing tanned hides and skin, for lighting, for soap and candle- 
making and other arts, and lastly as a medicine. The large 
seeded varieties are ap]>reciated for extracting lubricating and 
lighting oils, while the small seeded varieties, for extracting 
a fine quality of oil used for medicine. The ^]owne-'> with 
which castor-oil burns, effects a saving of consumption ranging 
from to 4 in comparison with other lighting oils, such a> 
k^-ro'^ine, mustard oil. linseed oil, etc. Being coiufiaratively freer 
from danger and giving little soot, it is used in railways all 
over India, The qualities of castor-oil for kee[)ing the head cool 
and the pores of the skin and roots of the hair soft and open, are 
availed of in the manutacture of golden-oil, pomatum and perfumed 
oils of various kinds. Cold-drawn ea^^tor-oil gives more brilliant 
light than castor-oil from boiled or roasted seed. The oil, there- 
fore, extracted from unheated shelled seeds is more valuable. The 
present price of cold-drawn castor-oil is Rs. 40 or 50 per mauud, 
the extraction of this oil from the seed being mostly done in 
Europe. The manufacturing of cold-drawn castor-oil in India 
offers a great opening for capitalists. (Jastor-oil agitated with 
nitric acid is used for lubricating wheels of railway carriages. 
Castor-cake is the best vegetable manure in use. This cake is 
also used for extracting gas which is actually m use in the Allaha- 
bad Railway station for lighting purpose.s. The East Indian Rail- 
way Co„ have their own castor-oil mills and they use the oil and 
cake both, for lighting. Castor-oil is also in use for extraction of 

M, HA 16 
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i^iis for liohtino the streets of Jeypur. Asa manure, castor-cake 
and hone-meal together have been found better for '^ugai-cane 
than the cake alone, while for rice and potatoes castor-cake alone 
has given the best result in India. Castor-cake is considered 
injuiious to the pa'ii plant, the manure used in pan Ixirojet^ being 
nui star (1-cake. It is a common mistake to suppose that castor-cake 
is richei* in phosphates than linseed or ra]»e-seed cakes. Poppy- 
seed cake is the richest in phosphates and castor-cake is not any 
riclier than rape or linseed-cake in this respect. 

442. It is very curious that while castor-oil plant leaves 
t‘aten by milch cows help to increase the flow of milk, a pulp 
made out of castor leaves is used externally by women to stop the 
flow of milk from their breasts Sometimes whole leaves are 
applied to the breasts for this purpose. The dried stalks are used 
for thatch and as wattle and also as fuel. The stalks are not 
attacked by white-ants. 

44b. The pi ('Id of oil is about 25^ to 36% of the weight of 
seed, and of cake from 36% to 44%, the rest being husk, etc., which 
has> to be got rid of before the oil is extracted. 

444. The ' Kirn of castor-oil plant is done chiefly in the 
Patna iind Bhagalpur Divisions, where it is usually growm along 
with potatoes. In other parts ot Bengal also it is grown more or 
less abundantly wdth cotton, ov jit ar^ or araJtar. A small sized, a 
middle sized and a large sized variety, are recognised. The first 
and the last are sown from May to July and grown with some 
fdiado/ crop. The seeds ripen in January and Februar}’. The 
winter variety is sown in September and the seeds are gathered in 
March or April. This variety yields a larger proportion of oil 
than the hkadoi varieties. On dearh land the cost of cultivation is 
little and the yield is large. Like other oil-seed crops, the castor- 
crop is benefited by mineral manures, and the annual renovation 
of soil by silt is an appropriate substitute for manure. Red soils 
situated at the foot of hills are also specially chosen for growing 
castor-oil plants. Such soils if very poor in organic matter, get 
an application of 20 to 30 cartloads of dung (7 or 8 tons) per acre, 
or flocks ot sheep are hurdled on them. Two or three ploughings 
are then given at the commencement of the rainy season and the 
seed sown by dibldiug 14 yds. apart, about 6 lbs. of seed being 
used per acre tor tlie larger variety. In each hole 2 seeds are put 
in, and if the soil is too dry at the time, water is put in each hole 
before it is covered up. The smaller variety is planted 18 in. X 36 in. 
apart, 4 lbs. of seed being used. Castor is an exhausting crop, 
and it should not be giown on the same land oftener than once in 
5 or 6 years. It is never irrigated, which is a great advantage, 
all the operation necessary after sowing being ploughing the land 



•I month atter so win o in between the rows of seedlings, to keep 
it free from weeds. 

44o. Castor plantations being very much subject to the 
attack ot caterpillars, preparation of land in the cold weather is 
necefcsaiy, that grubs may be exposed to the attack of birds and 
ants, also stirring of the soil once a mouth until sowing time. 
The seed should also be pickled with an insecticidal mixtureljelore 
sowing. 

The 'picking of capsules continues Iroin the 7th to the 
Dth month atter sowings after which the remaining leaves are 
given to cattle and the steins cut and used for fuel, or for making 
charcoal which is used in the preparation of fire-works. The 
seed-pods are stacked in a corner of a house, covered with straw 
and weighted. After a week the capsules are found soft and rotten. 
They are then exposed to the sun for 2 days, dried, and beaten 
with heavy mallets 2 ft. long by ft. broad, which [.roccss 
extracts about half the seed. The remaining capsules are again 
dried and beaten, until all the seeds have been extracted. 

447 A small seeded Deccan variety goes on bearing for 
5 years in succession. The quality of oil of this variety is also 
superior. 

448. W hen castor is grown with other crops, the iia^ld of 
cleaned seed per acre is about 250 lbs., while grown by it-<dt, the 
vield comes to 500 to 900 lbs. per acre. The cost of\ ultivation 
being very little (about Us. 10 per acre), it is a profitable crop to 
gi ow. 

449. There are four processes of extraction of oil w^hich 
can be followed without much difficulty : — 

(1) The shelled seed may be crushed in a '^ci-ew-press with 
horizontal rollers and the resulting pulp ])ut into glianies and 
pressed. This cold-drawn castor oil can be obtained at as high 
a proportion as 36 per cent, 37 per cent of cake and 27 per cent 
of husk being also obtained. 

(2) The seed may be roasted in a pot, pounded in a mortar 
and placed in four times its volume of water, which is kept 
boiling. The mixture is constantly stirred with a wooden spoon. 
After a time the pot is removed from the fire and the oil skimmed 
off. The residue is then allowed to cool and next day it is again 
boiled and skimmed. The second day’s skimming gives better oil 
which is kept separate. If the beans are over-roasted a smaller 
proportion of oil is obtained. The proportions of oil to cake, etc., 
obtained by this method are per cent of oil : 43^ per cent of 
cake : 26 per cent of husk-wastage. 

(3) The seed may be first boiled and then dried in the sun 
for 2 or 3 days, then pounded in a mortar, placed in 4 times its 
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voloDie of \^uter >vbii*h is kept ]K)ilino, while the mixture is '^tirreti 
with a wooden ^poon as before. The skimmino of the oil takes 
pla< e as in pro('ess No. 2. The oil thus obtained is a superior 
lauip-oil to that obtained by process No. 2, thou oh it is inferior to 
that obtained by process No. 1, 

(4) The seed may be soaked for a ni^^ht in water, and next 
mornino' orouud up in an ordinary f/Iunu. The oil is removed 
gradually by ])nttino a paiece of cloth into the pulp and squeezing 
the oil out of the elotli into a pot. This oil is also a better lamp- 
oil than that obtained by roasting the beans. This process gives 
the 'nest oil-cake. 

450. That cold-drawing with proper machinery gives a 
larger yield, ought to encourage Lj^urtilists to adopt this method 
of extraction more and more. After the cold-*drawn oil has been 
obtained by pressing the kernels in gunny bags, it is put in 
galvanized iron vats and bleached In exposure to the sun, 
which also causes the sediment to precipitate The oil is then 
filtered through vegetable charcoal and flannel bags. In the 
Hajshahi Jail, fire is put underneath the machine when the 
kernels are pressed in canvas hags. This increases the yiebl 
ot oil by 10 ])er cent, but some of the irritating and noxiou'- 
properties of the seed, go into the oil, which make it unsuitable for 
medicinal purposes. But cold-drawn medicinal oil is also made 
in this jail. The processor adopted in jails are: — 

(1) ('Ilenning and grading of the seed with hand. 

(2) Splitting of the seed with mallets, or with machine, con- 
sisting of 2 iron rollers, ^et parallel to each othei* and at adjii^tabl** 
distance. 

(3) Sunning the ^^ed and winnowing with Inlo or skj*^ so a^ 
to separate the kernel from the husk on a wide masonry ]ilatfoi‘m. 

f4) Crushing the kernels with or \^dth another roilei 

machine. 

f5) Putting the pulp into canvas bags 15'^ x 12^^ and pres-ini: 
it in screw presses in between plates of iron, about 3 50 bugs beiim 
put in at each feed of the ])ress. 

(6) Boiling (40 parts of oil with 5 to 8 parts of water) in 
copper pan> ; great experience is needed for this operation. 

(7) Rlrainiug through a bed of charcoal and 8 folds of calico. 

451. The growing of castor in plantations for the purpose 
ot rearing Eri silkworms on a large scrde cannot be recom- 
mended. Eri silk rearing, to be profitable, must be carried on 
as a domestic industry by the poor. Poor delicate women who 
have no other avocation in particular, can profitably emplov 
their time in rearing a few thousand silkworms indoors on dalcu, 
])icking leaves fiom near the immediate vicinity of their home- 
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steads, utilising the cocoons for spinning thread with wheel or 
Uikur (spindle), and weaving a coarse but substantial cloth out 
of it. Two or three pieces of chadder cloth woven annually by a 
woman would bring her a gross outturn of Rs. 36, with no 
outgoings whatever. This in some districts would be consuRred 
i profitable industry for women. Seed-growing and using ot leat 
for the Bri silkworms caunot be profitably curried^ on with the 
■aime trees. 

452. The growing of castor as an accessory crop for tea, 
indigo, coffee, etc., has been recommended as a source for '-ujijdy 
of manure. As shelling of castor and cotton seeds can be 
done by the same machinery, and as decorticated cotton-cake is 
the most nourishing food and manure, the growing of fotton 
'vith castor in rotation is recommended for plantations. 


CHAPTER XL. 

GkoLIND-NUT (Ak.VCHIS HvPOG.KAj. 

This is a native of America, introduced into India proluibly 
hrough China about 70 years ago. It grows best on dry, ^audy 
soil, and it is cultivated chiefly in the light soils ot the Madras 
Presidency. The seed can be put down either in Felinuir} , or in 
May or June, or in September and October, or in iact, at any 
lime except during the two rainy months. Sown in May or June 
che crop can be lifted in November and December, and sown in 
September or October, the crop can be lifted in March or April. 
Ln heavy clay soils, the cost of lifting the crop is not covered by 
rhe value of nuts obtained, and so many nuts remain behind undis- 
covered in the unbroken clods, that the plant comes up always 
afterwards like weeds. In such soils flooding may be done 
before lifting which makes digging easier. In light soils the yield 
is larger and the cost of cultivation less. In heavy soils it can, 
however, be grown as a fodder crop only, which is ot high value 
for milch cows. It does not require irrigation (unless sowing is 
done at a dry season) and it grows without any trouble. It has the 
great advantage of enriching lands specially sandy lands. The roots 
are full of nodules like the roots of amAar, dJiamcha and 6///n<-hemp 
(see Fig. 64.) These are not to be confounded with nut& which 
also penetrate into the soil. The nut of the ground-nut plant is 
shown in full size in the figure. Grown year after year in 
tracts near Pondicherry, the crop has degenerated and has become 
subject to diseases. It is necessary to observe the principle of 
rotation in dealing .with this crop as with other crops. A judicious 
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system of iiRiniiiing \^it]Q iisbe^ uiij lime is a de^kleratnm. 
That tlie crop <eeui^ to r-tand a good deal of neglect and does 
e(|nally \v(dl at first \\ith or \Aitlioiit inaimre, are facts which have 
thr tendency of thro\^iug ciiltiAators off their guard, as after 
taking several crop^^ succe^^lnlly out of the same land, they are 
snr])i’ised that the croi) should show a tendency to deteriorate 
all of a sudden. This is the case now with the ground-nut 
cultivation of the IMadras Presidency which is threatened with 
ruin The demand for ground-nut and gronml-iuit-uil is very 
great, especially in France, and light <()ils in Bengal may be chosen 

for growing this crop 
in a judicious manneig 
that the demand may 
he met from Pxmgal 
/n(ri with the 

failure of -upply from 
i\f.irlras. Halfamaund' 
of s(-pd may be sown 
per acre at a distance 
of 9^'' either way. The 
outturn may come to 
40 manmP per acre. 
Jn])an sr^d is being 
tried at Baroda, Surat 
and other experimen- 
tal farms, with success. 

454. The oil burns 
slowly, but it dot‘s not 
give a brilliant light. 
It is almost as good as 
olive oil, and is largely 
Used even for medici- 
nal purposes as a sub- 
stitute for olive oil. 
It does not get rancid 
so ([uick as other oils do. It is largely used for adulterat- 
ing coeoanut and other oils. In Europe it is extensively 
employed for soap-making, for dressing cloth and for lubricating 
machinery. The yield of oil is about 40 per cent. It is unfor- 
tunate that the export should he chiefly in the form of nuts and 
not in the form of oil only, as the cake wmuld be of great benefit 
to the country as a food and as manure for soil. European 
machinery should be imported for extracting the oil before ex- 
port from this country. France imports about 100.000 tons of 
ground-nuts per annum, of which India supplies only 7,000 tons, 



t'lG, 64 . Ground-Nut plant, showing ro<»t- 
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the rest being imported from the Western coast ot Afiica. French 
India exports five times as much as British India, as the demand 
tor this article is almost confined to France and Belgium, and 
tlie port which is principally concerned in tlie export of the 
article is Pondicherry. 

455. The ground-nut oil-cake fattens cattle very rapidly. 
Indeed it has been recommended as a highly nutritious and 
agreeable human food in a cooked condition. The cake is actually 
richer than peas and lentils in fiesh-forming matter, while it con- 
tains more fat and phosphoric acid than pnlsrs. The percentage 
composition of the cake is given below : — 


Moisture 



... 9 6 

Fat 



. 11 8 

Nitroa^enous uiattei 



31 9 

Sui^ai and ^tareli 



. 3 78 

Filu^ 



. 4 3 

Ash 



4 6 


(JHAPTEH XLI. 

COOOANUT (cocos Nl CrFKlLV). 

AfjTHOUGH in the ordinary sense cocoanut cannot be regarded 
as a crop, yet cocoannt-oil is so extensively used in India, and 
so largely exported, that it should find a place in our description 
of the oil-seed crops. The area under cocoanut in India has been 
estimated at 480,000 acres. The tree is put to such varied use? 
that it can be regarded as much in the light of an oil-crop, as in 
that of timber, fibre, fuel, vegetable, fruit or miscellaneous* crop. 
A vinegar is made of the juice of this palm, also toddy, punch 
and liqueur. and sugar are also made out of the juice. 

Soap and candle made out of cocoanut oil has a larger precentage 
of water than any other soap and candle. Being soluble in saline 
or hard water, it is used in the manufacture of marine soap, but 
the smell being offensive, it is not used in the manufacture of 
high class toilet soaps. One to two million gallons of cocoanut 
oil is exported annually chiefly to England. 

457'. The sliced kernel, dried in the sun, or artificially 
dried, contains from 30 to 50 per cent of oil. The methods of 
extraction of oil fall under two heads: (1) Dry expre^^sion ; (2) 
Extraction by boiling. 

(I) Haifa cwt. of dried kernel is a charge for a full-sized 
(fhanl and a pair of stout bullocks will get through four charges a 
day, so that 20 are required to get tUroiigh two tons of kerneF 

in 24 hours. The man who drives has a boy to assist him in 
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taking oil, which is ^ot out of the mortar by dippiuo- a piece of 
rag into the fluid and sc|uee;iing it out into an earthen ve'?seh 
but if the bullocks are trained the boy can be dispensed with. 

(2) The second process consists in boiling the kernels with 
an e<[ual ([luintity of water, then grating and squeezing in a pic-s 
The emulsion thus obtained is again boiled until the oil is found 
to rise to the surface. Fifteen to twenty nuts yield two quarts 
of oil treated in either way. 

The first method is the one commonly employed. 

458. The merits of coir as a rop<‘-tibre, possessing elasti- 
city and lightness and a high power of resistance to the action 
of water are now recognised all over the world. About ten 
million pounds of coir and coir-made rope are now exported 
annually from India. Fifty cocoanuts yield about 6 lbs. of 
coir. About six lakhs of I'upees worth of are also exported 
annually fiom India. 

451.) An acre planted with 200 cocoanut palms (about loft, 
apart) would yield in coir alone 2 to 24 annas per tree or 
nearly 11^. 30 for the 200 trees. The average yield of fruits may 
be put down at eight annus per tree or Rs. 100 per acre. But the 
plantation to yield so much must be situated within 100 miles 
of the sea-coast, that sea-breeze may bring enough of salt into 
th(^ soil to keep up its vigour for this cro}). At the time of 
planting also, half a seer of kliar/ ninai/, should be used per plant. 
The seed-cocoauuts used should, if possible, be imported from 
Ceylon or Madras. In Madras, cocoanut plantations are kept 
regularly irrigated. 

Ido The cocoanut flowers in about five year.'5 after planting, 
in the hot weather. The nuts are ripe and ready for plucking 
in ten months after flowering. Nuts allowed to remain too long 
on trees, the fibre gets coarse and brittle. The fibre of green 
nut'? is lighter and finer, but there is less (puintity and it is 
weaktM. The removal of the fibre from the shell is efiected by 
foicing the nut upon a pointed implement stuck into the ground. 
With this arrangement, one man can clean 1,000 nuts a day. The 
fibrous husks are next, submitted to a soaking, which is variously 
con dueled. In some places they are placed in pits of salt or 
brackish water for 6 to 18 months (fresh water spoiling the fibi’e). 
If steam is admitted into the steeping vat to warm the water, 
the operation is rend(‘red shorter and the fibre is also solteiied 
and improved The further >e})aration of the fibre from the husk 
is largely effected by the hand. After thorough soaking the 
husks are beaten with heavy wooden mallets and then rubbed 
between the hands, until all the interstitial cellular substances 
are separated from the fibrous portion. When quite clean, it is 
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arranged into a loose roving preparatory to being twisted, which 
IS done between the palms of the hands in snch a way a.- (o 
|»rotluce a yarn of two strands at once. 


Aiudi/^^ia of (‘oroiuint. 


Total weight per cent 

Moisture 

Dry matter 

Nitrogen 

Husk 

Shell 

Kernel 

jA itk 

57 28 

11 59 

18'54 

1 2 58 

65*56 

15 20 

52 '80 neaiiv 100 

34 44 

84*80 

47 20 

'I'l’ace 

0 137 

0*100 

0*504 

1 )r». 

Pore ash 

Including 

1*63 

0*29 

0 79 

J 3tS 

Sihca (SiOa) 

Oxide of iron and aliimiria 

8 22 

4 64 

1*31 

2 95 

(FegOs and Al^OO 

0 54 

1 59 

0 59 

Jh'aee 

Lime (CJaO) 

4*14 

6*26 

3*10 

7 43 

M.igneMa (Mgo) 

2 19 

1 32 

1*98 

3 97 

P' 't ^sli (KgOi 

30 71 

45 (0 

45 84 

8 62 

Soda (Na/)) 

3*19 

l5’42 

Potassium chloride (KOI) 



13 04 

41 1)9 

Sodium chloride (Nad) 

45 95 

if) 50 

5 ni 

26*32 

Phosphoric acid (P^Ofi) 

1*92 

4 64 

20*33 

5 68 

Sulphuric acid (SO3) ' 

3 13 

5 75 

8 79 

3*94 

inOO nuts removes from . ... 

the soil Husk 

Shell. 

Kernel. 

Milk. 

Total. 

lbs. 

lbs 

lbs 

ll»s 

Ihs. 

’ll N ... .. 3 7017 

0*5460 

4 4 1 1 10 

Trace 

- 0777 

Pibls ... 0-8456 

0 0735 

1*4053 

0*1279 

2 4523 

... ... {Z5-2o5 

0 7127 

3 7362 

') 7783 

18 7527 

<^.aO ... .. 1 8234 

0 0991 

0 2143 

0 1674 

2 3( >42 

NaCl ... ... 20-2375 

0*2464 

0 3563 

0*5431 

21*4235 


In analysing cocoannt tree gum, Mr. Hooper of the Eco- 
nomic Museum in Calcutta, has discovered a large proportion of 
■Salycilic acid. 


CIlAhTEK XLII. 

Mahl’a (liAssiv LATiFoLiA, 

As a sugar and fat yielding tree, the Bassia Butyracea is of 
greater value than the common Bassia or inahna tree. This tree 
which is also called the Indian Butter tree grows in the Sub- 
Himalayan tract between Kumayun and Bhutan at 1,000 to 5,(>U(>lt. 
above the level of the sea. The pulp of the fruit and even 
the cake left after the expression of oil are eaten by men. The 
flowers are not eaten like the flowers of the ordinary mahiia tree 
but from them a >yrup is prepared which is boiled down into 
sugar. It is equal, if not superior, to ordinary date-sugar. The 
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((ur hwino small ^riiin fetches a smaller price. The oil is used a& 
a suhstitnte for rjJii and largely employed for adulterating </Ju\ It 
haul- with a bright light without smoke or smell and it makes 
excellent soap and candles. This tree has not been taken such 
notice of as it ileserves. The oil is extracted in the following 
way. The seed is beaten to pulp and put in bags and subjected to 
pres->nrc until all the fat is expre^'-ed. About f)5 per cent of fat is 
obtained out of the seed. It is largely used mixed up with ntf.n 
as a hair-oil by up-country ])eopie, who call the fat plivhra. 

The common Mahua tree which is found abundantly 
in th<" dry and stony regions of Bengah is highly appreciated by 
the poorer people for its edible flowers, which drop in abundance 
in i\rarch and April. The fruits {Vtnii which an edible oil is 
extracted ripen three months after the ‘>hedding of the flowers. In 
famine times the nialtua tree is legarded as a life-saying tree. 
The timber of the makua tree is also of considerable yalue, and in 
dry and arid regions in the plains wlaav ordinary agricultural 
pursuit*, prove difficult, tlie propagation of this tree should be 
encouraged as much as ]')Ossihle The dried flowers being stee]>ed 
in water and allowed to fernumt, yield a spirit by distillation 
which IS largely consumed by aboriginal tribes. Over six gallons 
of proot spirit can be protlm-ed from 1 cwt. of 'maliKa by European 
methods of distillation. Each tree yields five to eight maumU 
of fresh flow’ers, vhich give about one maund of dry food. The 
dry flowers are an excellent fattening food for cattle. Thev kee[) 
very long and they ^eem to resist the attack of weevils. 

4do. The niaJiva oil is extracted from the kernel of the 
fruit. The kernels are taken out from the smooth chestnut 
coloured pericarp by being bruised, rubbed and subjected to 
moderate pressure. They are then ground and the oil obtained 
by expression. In the G. P, the kernels are pounded and boiled 
and then wrapped up in two or three folds of cloth and the oil 
theivalf<-r expressed. In the Avestern tracts of Bengal and in the 
C. P.. the oil is largely used for lighting and as a substitute for phi. 
It is of equal Amlue with cocoa-nut oil for soap-making and has 
been valued ai £85 per ton in London. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

HaFLLOWRK fCARTHAMFS TTNCTOBIUS). 

This crop is growm both as a dye-crop and as an oil-seed 
crop. In the C. P., safflower oil, though it is slightly bitter, is in 
common use for culinary ami other purposes, and it is sold at about 
200 tolas per rupee like any other ordinary oil. But it is chiefly 
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tor its red dye that it is cultivated all over India, as well as in 
k^pain. Southern G-erinany, Italy, Hungary, Persia, Ohina, Egypt, 
South America, and Southern Russia It is found in a wild shite 
in the Punjab and elsewhere, the seeds of the wild safflower being 
much smaller than those of the cultivated kind. Safflower dye being 
evanescent and aniline colours gradually replacing it, the 
cultivation ot this crop is gradually dying out. In Eastern 
Bengal, specially in Dacca and also in Midnapore, the cultivation 
of safflower for dye still holds its own. 

4i)0. It is usually sown along with some other 7^ah? cro[), 
^uch as gram, wheat, barley, tobacco, chillies, 0 ]nmn, or carrots, 
trom the middle of October to the end of November. In 
(diittagong sowing is done as late as January. Low chur laud 
is preferred for this crop. It is an exhausting crop and grown 
for three years in succession on the same soil it is known to 
yield very poor crops. In Jessore the crop is grown both on 
lowlands and on highlands, and it is found that the crop 
on highlands comes on earlier. It requires a light, well ploughed 
sandy soil, with a fair amount of moisture, and on highland it 
do(‘s not succeed, unless there are three or four showers of rain or 
a^ many irrigations during the early stage of the plant. It is, 
therefore, usually grown as a subsidiary crop along with others 
that require irrigation and weeding. Rain is very injurious to the 
crop after the flowers have formed, as the dye is washed out 
by rain. The central bud is usually nipped ofi to encourage side 
shoots and the growth of a larger number of flower heads. The 
flowers or rather florets are picked every second or third day, in 
January and February, They must be picked when they begin to 
get brightly coloured. Delay causes weakening of the dve. The 
picking of the flowers in favourable seasons may go ori through 
March and even up to May. As fertilisation usually takes place 
})efore the picking, the removal of the florets from the heads does 
not interfere with the subsequent formation of seed which is 
gathered afterwards for oil. The price ot the dry florets varies 
from Rs. "20 to 30 per maund. The average yield of dry flower=; 
is about 801bs. per acre and of seed dOOlbs., Iblbs. of seed 
being broad-casted per acre when it is sown by itself. There is 
also a thorny variety grown for oil, which is especially adapted for 
growing round fields as a protection against cattle. The spineless; 
variety is preferred for flowers. 

46b. Dye . — The florets are dried in shade (as exposure to 
sun ^veakens the dye) and sold afterwards ; or sometimes the dry 
florets are powdered and sifted. The first and the last nickings give 
inferior dye. The pickings in the middle of the season give the 
best result. Th^^ dry florets contain two vellow and a red dye, 
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the latter being sought for in preference to the former. The 
yellow dyes have to be first extracted. One of them is highly 
soluble in water, and if the florets are kept on basket and if ch^an 
sbver water (slightly acidulated, as alkaline water washes out the 
red dye) be poured on them, yellow d 3 'e will be found coming out. 
Trampling or kneading is continued at intervals while the yellow 
dye is being v;ashed out, the operation taking three or four days, the 
inass being allowed to get dry between the washings. To asc(M-tain 
if all the yellow colour has been removed, a small quantitv of the 
stuff is thrown into a glass of clean water and it is seen if any 
yellow colour comes out. The pulpy mass is now squeezed 
between the hands into small, flat, round cakes, which when dry 
are sold in the market or exported as stripped safflower.” 

•1:67. The ({uality of safflower cake is estimated by d vein g a 
known weight ot cotton. Four ounces of safflower will dye 1 ih. of 
cotton cloth light pink ; 8 oz. will dye it rose pink ; 12 ozs. to 
1 lb. will dye it full crimson. The cotton must be dyed several 
times in fresh solutions that it may take up the whole of the dye. 
The red dye of '-afflower is Carthamin or Ocitbainic acid 
0,). Cold water or oil removes onlv one of the two yellow dyes 
in safflower which form 26 to 36 per cent of the weight of the 
dry florets, while there is only *3 to *6 percent ot C^irthamin. 
The second yellow dye is removed in this way. Acidalatf- with 
acetic acid the "R^tripped safflower,” filter, add acetate ot lead and 
then ammonia to the filtrate and the second yellow colour will 
be precipitated along with the lead salt. To extract carthamin in a 
pure state take carbonate of soda (washing soda), 15 per cent ot 
the weight of florets, after both the yellow dyes have been got 
rid of; digest the florets in the alkaline solution ; filter and then 
precipitate the dye (which is insoluble in acids) by addition of an 
acid. In India, pearl-ash from lajra or saji is used for obtaining 
the red dye. 

468. Oil. — The dry husk is removed bv pounding in dlieuLt, 
The oil is expressed in (fhani. One maund ot* seed ^fields 7 seers 
ot oil, 14 seers of oil-cake and 19 seers of hu>k. The oil-eake is 
considered a very good manure for ''Ugar-cane, etc. 

469. Other eroiiomir uses. — It is due to Dr. Watt that a 
most valuable proper!}’' ot safflower-oil has been only recently 
hioughc to light Boiled slowly for four hours the oil becomes the 
he>*.t waterproofing material hitherto known. It can he mixed 
with black oxide of manganese, or white lead, or yellow ochre, 
and the boiled oil so dyed applied with a brush on canvas or drill, 
or any other cloth to convert it into }>aiilin or waterproof cloth. 
The boiled oil poured into cold water becomes a rubber-like 
substance, which can be used as a cement for sealing glass or 

o o 
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Hxiiio ornatiientiil stones or tiles on walls. For this purpose it is 
a much better substance to use than Plaster o£ Paris. It is this 
rubber-like substance that is a[)plied on ornamental cloths made in 
the Punjab, to pieserve tlie ornamentations in tact. A small 
proportion (say 1 : 400) of arsenic should be used if the rubber-like 
substance is meant to keep out the attack of insects permanently. 


(mPTER XL IV. 

Jute ((Vokchokus Oapsulauis and (Jlitojuus), 

[Botanical '-'laN-,inLMrn)i] ; economic uses ; history of the into indiistiy : area , 
mam classes of ]ute grown; I i.idc clas-ihcaUon . eaii^ caUivafioii m East 
Bengal ; climate and b,oil suit.ddc , sowing of seed , pieparatioii ; harvesting , 
steeping ; washing , cost , chcuiistiy of jutc fibre; improvements ''iig_i st'.d.] 

Bohui.icdl four common varieties of jute, 

all of which may be found in the wild state in India even in locali- 
tit‘S where jute is not cultivated (c//., in the district of Pertap^urh 
in Ondh, if one looks for the plants there in October are the 
('Orchoriis olitorious (the long cylindrical podded and black seeded 
variety), the (Jorchorus Ga])sularis (the round capsuled and brown 
seeded variety), the 0. acutaiioulus (the short and winged podded 
variety), and 0. antichorus, the lll-nalHa^ which is wild ami 
never cultivated. The ('. aeutangulus is also rarely culti\ate(l. 
The first which is more common in Southern Bengal, may 
be designated j<di ; the second which is more common 

in Northern and Eastern Bengal may be designated Scrifjfnnij 

pat . 

471. — The young leaves, specially of C. capsular is, aie 
eaten as potherb, and the dry leases, .^jiecially of the TJi'shi pat ((b 
olitorius), as an alterative and febiiiuge medieine (nal/fa). The 
stein>, aftei the removal of the fibre, aie sometimes used for making 
gan})GwJer charcoal. 

472. The piti-fult/nantn ii/dusfpj is practically a creation 
of the British Ihi). The hr<t separate mention of jute as an article 
of export is made in the customs returns for lS2b, when only 364 
cwt. of this fibre went to Europe. In 1854, the first European 
tactory was established at Rishra near Serampore. Several jute 
iiiftorie- for baling of raw jute and manufacture of rope and gunny 
bags, sprang up round about Calcutta in the course of a few year^, 
until at the present time the total value of the fibre has reached 
the sum of 22 crores of rupees. The outturn is annually increas- 
ing ; and within the five years 1900 to 1905 the outturn has risen 
from f»5d lakh bales to N2 lakhs bales of 400 lbs. each. There 
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•are noA\ jute mill- at w ork in Bengal for the inaimtaeture ot 
gLiuiiv hag". The-e contain lyo^loO 'spindles and ld,4:id looin.'^. 
473. . I /'m.- -The area under jute in India in 19<)3-t)4 wa» 


'-U tAc^ and a half 

nnlliun acia--. The jutc-gi owing area is 

iMiicti’-alh confined to 

the damn and warm districts ot Ea"r(U'n; 

Northern and Southern Bengal. 

474. The principal jute-growing districts of Bengal and 
A ""11111 are : — 


... ... 050,000 acm" 

ilrinupni 

.. .30-2,000 „ 

Puinea 

... 300,000 „ 

Tip pel a 

.. 266,400 „ 

D.aea 

... 171,000 „ 

Pabna 

. 140,000 „ 

Paiidpiii 

05,000 „ 

pHjshahi 

84,000 ., 

Pogra 

... 72,000 „ 

.Talpai£;iiii 

(.(,,100 „ 

! >uiri ipin 

6(1,000 „ 


475. Varii'fir.s , — The round fruited Aanety (the Corchorus 
ca])sularihj is more commonly grown, except in the districts round 
about (hdcnita and in Midnapur where the long fruited varietv (the 
C. olitorius) prevails. The latter cannot stand watei -logging and 
is therefore grown only on high land which never gets under water. 
There are varieties of C. cap^ularis which can stand 4 or 5 ft. ot 
water at the latter part of growth, and •iuch vaiietie-are liarvested 
by people wading and diving m water. In the l>il land north ot 
ilajshahi this variety can be seen, and it is sown very early in the 
season, in February and March when the Ai/ land is quite dry. 
The Serajgunj Denud Jute is a very early, short and branched 
variety of C. capsularis which has very white fibre. It is grown 
on dearli land, and is cut as the water rises. The Kakaya-Bombay 
is an un branched, late and a more prolific variety of 0. capsularis 
which also produces very white fibre. Red stemmed varieties of 
C. capsularis known by various names (such as Vidyasundar) pro- 
duces yellowish or brownish fibre, which, though as strong, fetches 
a little less price. Early and late varieties of C. olitorius are also 
recognized, the late varieties, as in the case of C. capsularis, being 
always more prolific. The fibre of C, olitorius is stronger than 
that of C. capsularis, but its specific gravity being greater, it 
fetches a little less price. The fibre of C. olitorius is never so 
bright and whit(* as that of (\ capsularis. For the mat-weaving 
trade in Midnapur they always prefer the fibre of C. olitorius on 
account of its strength, and locally therefore it enjoys a gi eater 
value than the fibre of 0. capsularis. The 0. olitorius is known 
at Serajgunj as Tosha pat. Round about Calcutta it is known as 
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I)t,sh) pat. JJijivnOL is anotber iiume by wbicii the fibre ot 0. 
DlitoTius is known in the deltaic area of Bengal. In trade all 
jute comes under the followino classes : (1) Beshi, (2) Dowrah, 

(o) NaraingLinop^ .S»u*a jiiun j, and (5j Uttariya, these being 
the five grogr.qdiieal areas m which the jute districts are divided, 
but the division is entirely arbitrary, and it does not ini[)iy quality 
oi fibre, which varies very much in each local area The (b caiisu- 
laris preters a lighter class of soil than the 0. ohtoriu^. 

47t). Held — Fifteen mauuds of fibre may betaken as the 
average produce per acre, 12 maLinds being the produce of the early 
\aricties and 20 maiinds of the late varieties. As 75 per cent ot the 
jute is grown for sale and export, 16 crores oi rupees per annum 
at present represent the reserve or potential food-earning capacity 
of raiyatb, which may be utilized in course of time for its legiti- 
mate purpose as population increases and greater stress is felt 
by the cultivator. All non-food crops grown chiefly for sale and 
export by the cultivator ma}" be looked upon in this light. Jn 
1905 the price of jute prevailing was so great (about Ks. 10 per 
maund), that the raiyats of Eastern Bengal reached the extreme 
limit in cultivating jute, and as the rice crop was not a good one that 
year, the stock of food-supply in 1906 wa^^ found to be too ^hort. 
But there was, of course, money in the hand's of raiyats, and they 
could import and buy giain. There was thus no actual famine, 
though the local .supjdy of food grains was di^ticieiu, and haixUhip 
was felt by the poor who had no connection with the jute trade. 

477. Cond/tion.s of — A danip and warm climate, and 

yet not too mu-ch and incessant lainfall, are the essential condi- 
tions of success of this crop. E\[ierimeiit^ in growing jute in 
Madras and Bombay have been unfavourably reported upon, 
and there is not much prospect of competition elsewhere ruining 
the jute industry of Bengal. Attempts at growing juto in South 
Bihar, Chora iSTagpur, Orissa and other dry places in Bengal are 
not very successful either. 

478. Soil . — With the exception of rocky, laterite and poor 
sandy soils, all soils are adapted for jute cultivation. Rich loam, of 
course, gives the best result. The coarse varieties grow luxuriantly 
in low lying lands, but a better quality of fibre is obtained from Aus 
land. Pulses, oats, barley, wheat, tobacco and Aus paddy are 
grown on such lands in rotation. Dearh and lands and islands, 
also Ml lands and ordinary Amau lands produce more vigorous 
growth and longer fibre, but the quality of the fibre is poorer. An 
excess of salt (such as occurs in the Sunderban soils) does not in- 
juriously affect the C. olitorius, though it is not quite suitable for 
the C. capsularis. In lands south of Calcutta therefore the 0, 
-olitorius should be grown in preference, on highlands. If possible, 
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Siiiin-iif^rap ur DhaiiicLu ‘^liould precede jute, auJ on no iiccuuui 
^lu^rld two crop*- vd‘ jute ho taken in siiece>sion on the same land. 

471L Cnlh nilion . — In lowlands, in'eparafion ought, to begin in 
No\<‘mheror Deeemhei, though usually the winter cultivation is 
neglected and the first ploughing given in February or March befoie 
mowing. Two phtiigliiuu'^ aiul two cr^>s^-plollgl)ings wfith laddering 
and one harrowing or C"ll<-i.ling of w^eeds, are a sufficient prepara- 
tion, hat ])revious ccrificaition by oecaNional stirring continued tor a, 
hniLi period is e^^t-nnal. The sowdng in laiid> subject to flooding 
take'^ place in March, and in some [larts ot Eastern Bengal in Feb- 
ruar\ yowing goes on from February till June according to the 
po-ition of the soil and amount of rainfall. In the hil land north of 
Kaphalii where vei\ hea\y outturns are obtained sowing is done as 
earlv as February. Ln 1906 the rainfall in February was so heavy 
that. even in Nadia a good deal of jute was sown in February, and 
February sowing that year gave the best result. July sowing 
usuallv fails, ])atit may ^acceedln Bihar and (Ihota Nagpur. One 
and a half seers ]ier bigha (/.e., 911). per acre) is the quantity of seed 
to be Used. Exchange of seed is pra(*tised to a certain extent by the 
cultivators. The ordinal y time ior harvesting the crop is middle of 
August to the middle of Septeiiib<-i . But jute-v aching begins 
in July in some })arts and gu<‘s on to the end of November m 
others, the early varieties being harvested in July and the late 
varieties from October, Ten to oO maiuids of fil)ie are obtained pei 
acre : but the average may be put down at 15 maunds. B} using 
2 or 2-^ seers of seed per bigha, /.e., by thicker -owing, no better 
yield in fibre is obtained, and the direction in which imprcAemem 
should be aimed at to arrest the degeneracy that is at present going 
on in the jute crop, would be to get the cultivators to do the sowing 
thin in growing this crop for seed-piirposes. By thick sowing 
the crop yields }<oorer seed and the degeneracy comes through 
poverty of seed. 

480. The should be sowm by drilling, only 9' apart, s.j 

that hoeing with wheel-hoe or bullock-hoe may he done Hoeing 
at least once should be done after sowing when the plants are well 
up, and if pO'-sible, one hand-hoeing and one wNeel-hoeing or 
luillock-lioeing should be given at an interval of a fortnight or 
twenty’ days hetw^een the tw’o o])erations before the rains set in 
regularly, w^heii wheel or hnllock-hoeing will not be feasible ; or 
the w^heel or bullock-hoeing may be done when the land is not too 
wet, say, at the end of June, and the w’eeds pulled up with hand 
w’heu the rains have set in properly. Native cultivators use the 
Bidia after germination to loosen the soil and uproot extra plants. 

181. Ma)n(rhuj . — Wheie there is silt deposit no manuring is 
required. Elsewhere cowulung at the rate of 150 maunds pei 
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acre may be applied where necessary. All fibre crops are 
appreciably benefited by cowdung manure, except those belonging 
to the leguminous order. Growing of a preparatory crop of Dhain- 
cha or sunn-hemp has been already recommended. 

482. The proper time for harvesting is when the fruits have 
just commenced to form. Out earlier, the produce is less and 
somewhat weak, though whiter and more glossy. Cut later, the 
fibre is coarser and rougher, though slightly heavier, but it does 
not do getting a heavier outturn of coarse and dirty fibre. The 
degeneracy complained of by jute merchants is also due to the 
cultivators allowing the jute to stand till the seed has begun to 
mature. In this way they secure some partially mature seed, get 
a little heavier outturn, but of coarser fibre. 

483. Sleeping should be done in fairly deep, clear, sweet 
(not salt) but stagnant water. If steeping is done in running 
water, a longer time is required for retting, and the fibre is 
infiltrated with a grey deposit of iron salts. Salt water also 
delays the process of retting. Steeped in shallow and dirty water 
also, the fibre is somewhat grey, and it takes longer retting, 
specially if the whole heap is not entirely submerged in water. 
The grey colour is due to the deposit of iron salts. Districts of 
which the soil is too rich in iron are not suitable for growing 
high class jute. 

484. Method entglofied — After the plants have been cut, 
they are left in the field tor 2 or 3 days for their leaves to shed. 
The stalks are then gathered, tied in small bundles and arranged 
in heaps of about 2 maunds each, which are covered with leaves 
and weeds and earth and left in this state for 3 or 4 days. These 
heaps should be made on high ground and not in waterlogged 
fields. The bundles are then well shaken of leaves, the branching 
tops being lopped otf, and then removed to water where they are 
kept submerged under a weight of logs or wood, earth and weeds 
being also used for weighting the bundles. If it is not feasible to 
give back to the soil the shed leaves and the tops which are of 
great manorial value, the stems may be removed for retting to 
water as soon as they are cut with leaves and all. In the hot 
weather, i.e.^ from July to September, the retting is finished in 
10 days to a fortnight If cold weather sets in, it takes longer, 
sometimes as long as 2 months, in which case some of the fibre 
gets too much retted, or rotten, and others not rotted enough, and 
the colour of the fibre is grey and the outer bark is not entirely 
removed from the lower part of the fibre. The submerged 
bundles should be examined from time to time after a week to see 
that the stems are not over-retted. Over-retting not only makes 
the fibre darker in colour, but it also weakens it. When the 
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rettino is ^ oini/lete, bundle after bundle, is taken by a man going 
down into water, and the lower end of the bundle is battered vvith 
a flat; stick or mallet, usually made oat of palm*leaf midiib. 
pith-sticks of* the lower end are separated from the fibre by shak- 
ing them out in water. The man then takes hold of the bundle 
of fibre and by alternate pushing and pulling with a jerky motion, 
the whole of the fibre out of the bundle is drawn out. Each 
bundle of fibres is linsed and washed, the excess water wrung out 
from it, and it is then opened out in long strands and hung up in 
the sun to get dry. The wet bundles of fibre are kept in a heap for 
one day, and the exposure to the sun given from the second day. 
This improves the colour of the fibre. Another plan is to break 
off the bundle agidnsi the knee in the middle (a smaller bundle 
which can be conveniently broken being taken), to shake off the 
portions of the pith-stalks at the thicker end, to wrap the fibres 
from these portions round the palm of the right hand and then 
pull and push the rest of the stalks as before, in water, until all 
the fibres are removed. Instead of merely rinsing and wringing 
the fibres clean, it is better to wash them cleaner by taking larger 
handfuls at a time and swinging them round the head and dashing 
them repeatedly against the surface of the water, until the impuri- 
ties are washed out. After exposing the fibres for 2 or 3 days in 
the sun, they should be tied in bales and got ready for sale, ll the 
washing can be done away from the steeping place in clean and 
running water the fibre would be cleaner, but this is geueralh^ 
not feasible. 

485. The rod of iuUimtfOn inclusive of manure comes 
to about Rs. 32 per acre as will ap[)ear from the following 
calculation ; — 


M .u cb 

April . . 
Do 

Do 

Do. 

May 

July 

Au^•Ll^L 

Dr. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

September ... 
Do, 


1st ploughing arid 1st cioss-pb»oi;]imj; followed b}/ 
laddering 

2iid plonghiiu.' and cross-ploughing with beaming 
Spieading ir,0 mds. of cow'd iiiig before 2nd 
ploughing 

Broadcasting 4^ seers seed (with cost of seed) ... 
Harrowing immediately afterwards ... 

Uiie hand weeding 
Pulling up of weeds 
Cutting of stems (10 men).. 

Tying bundles 
Making heaps 
Removing to water 
Cost of weighting 
Washing (40 men) 

Drying and making bundles 
Rent for half yeai 


Ks A P. 

1 <S 0 
1 K 0 

5 6 0 

U 11 0 

0 4 0 

6 0 0 

1 8 0 

1 14 0 

0 15 0 

0 6 0 
0 0 0 

2 0 0 

7 8 0 

1 8 0 
1 8 0 


Rs. 32 8 0 



486. The ottitn i'f! when i?o much money is spent, ought to 
come to 15 raaund^ per acre, which at Rs. 6 per maund, would 
bring a net profit of Rs. 58 per acre, but the present price of Jute 
is Rs. 10 per maiinJ, and this average price is likely to continue 
undiininished, 

CheniLtni of jute . — Jute may be called a linno-^-t-lhiloM*, 
standing midway between cotton which is a]iuo>t [lure < eliuiose 
and lignose of woody fibre, riood qualities of jute have the 
following composition : — 


Cellulose 
Peetose matters 
Mineral matter 
Pat and wax 
Extractive mattei 


64 to 70 per cent 
24 to 28 „ 

0 2 to 2 

0 4 to 0‘8 „ 


487. The proportion of cellulose in jute is much les^ than 
in cotton. In tact, jute-fibre when young is richer in cellulose 
but gradually by loss of water and 00^, cellulose becomes partly 
converted into lignose. Like cotton, jute can be dissolved by 
a concentrated solution of zinc chloride by a mixture of zinc 
chloride and hydrochloric acid. By dilution and acidification 
of the solution, the fibre is precipitated as a gelatinous hydrate 
to the extent ot 75 to 80 per ceni. of the original fibre when the 
solution is fresh. It is important to distinguish between jute and 
cotton, as jute cloths are now commonly sold in the market. 
Chlorine combines readily with jute, the latter taking up 15 to 16 
per cent of this element. If the Chlorinated fibre be treated 
with a solution of kSodium [Sulphite, a Magenta red colour is 
obtained, which is characteristic only of jute fibre. To distinguish 
jute from flax and hemp, an aqueous solution of iodine should be 
used. Jute is coloured deep brown, while flax and hemp are 
coloured blue or violet. Jute absorbs acids and alkalis from 
b-olutions, much more readily than cotton, and it is therefore 
not such a lasting fibre as cotton. If the alkaline treatment is 
carried on at high temperatures (as in the DJiohis^ boiler) the 
non-cellulose constituents of the jute are attacked and converted 
into soluble products, the fibre finally getting disintegrated 

Improvements rerommcnded. — (1) Thin sowing; (2) Reserva- 
tion of the best portion of crop for seed which should be allowed to 
mature fully ; (3) Harvesting when pods have begun to form ; 
(4) Long preparation of soil ; (5) Exchange of seed with 
some district where the soil and climate are somewhat different. 
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C'H AFTER XLV. 

DmccAN ou Bombay Hemp (Hibiscus Cannaiunus). 

Bombay lienip, Ambari hemp, or Deccan hemp, called in 
Bengal in Orissa Kannria and in Bihar FaUun or 

A udrum^ is grown largely as a crop and as a hedge-plant, in Madras, 
the Central Provinces and Bombay. It is also grown to a certain 
extent in the U. P. and the Punjab. In Bengal, it is grown 
chiefly in Ohutia-Nagpur. The merits of this fibre have not 
hitherto been ret^ognibed as they deserve, by exporters. It is 
superior to jute in every respect and its cultivation should be 
encouraged wherever possible, and the method of cultivation 
changed. The lower part of the stem contains the best fibre and 
as much as possible of this should be secured in harvesting. It is 
not only used as a substitute for jnte but also for making fishing 
nets and paper The pulp lor making paper out of ine.da pal 
is made by adding 6 seers of kaolin and a mauml of clean water 
to every maund of fibre. Slips of '^v/.ed paper weighing 39 
grains made from maize stalk pulp, jute pulp and nv^.^fa-pdl 
pnl[), bore respectively tlie weights of TTlbs., bOlbs. and 711bs., 
which show the superiority of the as an article for 

the paper-manufacturing industry. The leiiglh of the fibre is 
5 to 10ft. as in the case of jute. The best, / c , strongest and 
glossiest, fibre is obtained when the plant is in bower, and not as 
in the case of jute, (hotalaria juncea, and Abroma augusta, 
when it is just ill fruit. Jute contains 76 per cent of cellulose, 
mesta-pdt 73 per cent, aond fibre 6:^*3 per cent, plantain fibre 64*6 
per cent, Sunn-hemp 33 per cent and Sida fibre as ranch as 
83' 8 per cent. Though in respect of cellulose it is not equal to 
the best fibres, in point of strength it is almost as good as Sunn- 
heinp aud it is much glossier than jute and stronger. The follow- 
ing facts illustrate the strength of the mesla-pat fibre : — 

{a) A line prepared from fibre obtained from 

plants cut when in blossom and steeped immediately, sustained 
the weight of loolbs. when wet, and 1151bs. when dry. 

(A) A line prepared from mesla-pdt fibre obtained from plants 
cut when the seed was ripe, sustained a vs^eight of llSlbs. when 
wet, and llOlbs. w^hen dry. 

(c) A line prepared from saiin-hemp fibre obtained from plants 
cut when in flower sustained a weight of 1851bs. when wet, and 
1301bs. when dry. 

(d) A line prepared from sunii-he)np fibre obtained from plants 
cut, when in fruit sustained a weight of 2091bs. when wet, and 
1601bs. when dry. 



489. Rocky and laterite soils which are not suitable tor jute 

cultivation are well adapted for the cultivation of }iit stn-j/uf, and 
areas that are not considered suitable for growing ordinary jute 
may be well utilized in growing while it should be also 

noted that lowlying lauds which are flooded, are not suitable for 
this crop, though jute may be grown in them The yield of this 
fibre is about the same as that of jute, and the fibre is extracted 
even more easily than jute-fibre. At Sibpur, the average yield of 
jute is 20 maunds per acre and of mesta-fuU 12 to 15 maunds. 
From water-logged plots a smaller outturn was obtameil. The best 
result in quality is obtained by the bundles of stems being steeped 
in water immediately after cutting. 

490. The young leaves of this plant are eaten as a pot-herb, 
and the seed, which is rich in oil, makes a good cattle-food and 
is so used in Poona. 

491. All the remarks regaiding the cultivation of the jute 
crop apply to this crop also. The extension of the cultivation of 
this crop is an imporfnnt measure of agricultural improvement. 
The fibre has a bad re[)utation in the Calcutta market, but it is not 
the fault of the plant but of the extraction of fibre. Cultivators get 
seed and fibre out of the same plants and allow them to get too 
mature. The plants being cut at the proper time, i.e., when just 
coming to flower, the fibre is superior to jute fibre. Mr, 
Benson, Manager of the Shalimar Rope Works, who buys the 
mesta-pat grown at the Sibpur Farm, speaks highly of it, and he 
pays a higher price for it than for jute. Fifteen seers of seed are 
sown per acre, if the croj) is grown singly as it should be. 

492. The improvements recommended in the cultivation of 
this crop are : (1) long preparation of the soil ; (2) growing it as 
a single crop and not in mixture with other crops ; (3) harvesting 
the crop for fibre when the plants are just in flower and reserving 
the best phints for seed till they are dead ripe, and (4) removing 
the cut planis in the fresh state to water for retting. 


CHAPTER XLVL 
Sunn-Hbmp (Ckotalauia Juncba). 

This is the ordinary su7m^ but not the true hemp, or Cannabis 
sativa, of commerce. Hibiscus cannabinus is also called 
or Bombay hemp. The (Jannabis sativa or bhang plant is found 
in the wild state in most ])arts of India, but the fibre is rarely 
extracted from the wild or cultivated hemp plant, except by some 
hill tribes. In fact, the hemp ])lant does not produce a valuable 
fibre in the plains of India. The sunn of India is either Crotalaria 
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jiincea oi Hil)i^eii=^ cannabinus. That Hibiscus caiioabinus is 
flasspri in the Indian markets sometimes with jute and sometimes 
uith .w/d/z-hemp, shows also the greater value of this article than 
ot ordinary jute. The true hemp plant, producing r/anja and 
sidilhj, is an excisable article and its cultivation is prohibited by 
law. Tbi^^ may also account for the non-recognition of true hem[> 
as a fibre-yielding crop in India. 

494. Two varieties of .N'?/?n/-hemp are commonly grown in 
India, a tall variety having weaker fibre and a short variety with 
stronger fibre. The former is recognised in Maimensingb as a 
great fertiliser of the soil. 

495. The seed of the Indian t^ium (Crotalaria jnucea) is 
sown very thick fiom the 15th April to 15ih elune and in Eastern 
Bengal in September and October also. The plant -flowers in 
August, but it slionld not be cut till September when the seeds 
have properly foi'ined. Sown in September or October the 
haiwesting season is February. It is not a profitable crop to grow 
in the oi dinary lowlying districts of Bengal, except as a fertiliser 
ot the soil. Clay soil, rich soils and low^ damp soils give 
vigorous growth, but poor yield of a coarser fibre. High and 
light^ soils and raviny soils are better suited for this crop. Old 
alluvium is better adapted for this crop than new alluvium, grown 
tor fibre. As a leguminous crop, .9?m?z-bemp is recognised even by 
cultivator? as a renovator of soils, and it is a good preparation to 
grow this before a v duable crop, especially before sugarcane, tobacco, 
potato, j'ute, and some other crops. It is sometimes ploughed in, 
in young state, as a green manure, by cultivators of Maimensingb! 

49(j. In rough or sandy soil very little tillage is required 
for the crop. Two ploughings followed by one laddering is 
a^^MiflScient preparation for sowing. The seed should be drflled 
b X 4 apart, that is thicker than in the case of jute and 
mes^^-pdt. 12 to 15 lbs. of seed per acre will be found sufficient 
if the seed is drilled. If sown broadcast, it is best to use half 
a maund of seed per acre. 

497. The steeping of sunn stalks is sometimes done exactly 
m the .ame way as that of jute stalks, but in dry regions, the 
plants are sometimes left to dry in the fields after they are 
cut and the steeping done afterwards. In Lower Bengal, 

the climate is too moist, and dry stacking would spoil 
the fibre. The yield of fibre per acre is 200 to 1,200 lbs • the 
average being about 640 lbs. (8 inaunds), worth about Rs. 100. 

498. There is some difference of opinion as to when sunn 
plants should be cut, whether in flower, or in fruit, or when 
ne^ truits are ripe. Every system has its supporter, and practice 

varies. Experiments conducted m different regions can alone 



ciecide the point. There is difference of opinion also as regards 
the best method of extracting the fibre. Various systems are 
tollowed : — (1) the stems are buried in some places in mud in the 
margin of tanks. (2) In other places, they are submerged in 
water and weighted like jute. (3) In some places running 
water is chosen and in others stagnant water. (4) In dry 
regions the stems are tied in bundles of 20 to 100 and left on the 
field until they are quite dry. After 2 days’ steeping in water, 
the fibres are easily detached. (5) Separation is also effected 
without retting. When steeped like Jute, 4 days’ to a week’s 
steeping is sufficient in the hot weather and oversteeping must be 
avoided. When retting is complete, bundle after bundle is taken 
and threshed in water until the fibre separates out. The drying 
ot bundles of sunn is done in the same way as drying of jute 
fibre ; but heckling is afterwards required to get clean fibres 
parallel one to another. One-third of the weight of the fibre 
:s lost in this heckling process, but the tow obtained is a useful 
material for making j'aper. 

499. The seed of .v// un-hemp used as fodder increases the 
flow of milk of milch cows. 

oOO. The extension of sunn hemp cultivation for pbn* 
though desirable, is not feasible. The stink produced by retting 
is fearful, and it actually kills off fish, if done on a large scale. 


OHAPTER XLVII. 

RhkA (BoSHMKRtA NiVKA, (fec.). 

[Pu)>pects ot' the crop , Very fertile and damp soil necessary ; Land must ueVer 
be water-logged ; Native methods of preparing fibre ; Yield, Indian, Euro- 
pean and Chinese riiiurov. ; Mi-thod of cultivation : Cmpai^atioii from seed 
roots and cuttings: Eiirope.ih method--, of extractum of fiore; Faure's 
method taken up by the Udiar Rhea Syndicate; Burn & Co’s method. 
Merits of the fibre.] 

This crop is also known as Ramie, China-grass, and 
Kankurii. Inordinate hopes are raised from time to time 
regarding the pros[)ecls of the rhea-planting industry, hut 
there is little hope of its being worked with profit in this 
country, except with very expensive European machinery. The 
hand-stripping of ribbons or bark, as practised in China 
and in this country, is very expensive. The crudely cleaned 
and unbleached fibre is used j-by the Burmese, Assamese, Nagas 
and by the people of Rangpur, Jalpaiguri, Bogra, Dinajpur, 
Purneah, and Bhagalpnr, for making fishing lines and nets. It 
is grown by a few cultivators only, each on a few square yards oi 
lanfl. But in none of these districts could the raw fibre be 
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procurod for loss than 8 annay a S66i* ; and it any conyidoiablo 
quantity is \vanted trom any of thesG districts, tbo raw article would 
not be forthcoming for less than Rs. nO to Rs. 100 per maund. 
A decorticating machine could no doubt render the raw produce 
cheaf), and there are now several of these claimiug public fa\ our, 
but more extensive trial is needed before one can say definitely 
that the rhea-cultivating industry will become profitable. €20 or 
even £40 a ton for the raw hand-stripped ribbons is not a, suffi- 
ciently remunerative price for this article, and though such prices 
are being offered for some years, practically no rbea ribbons have 
been exported into Europe. Besides it is a mistake to suppose that 
rhea will grow anywhere and under any conditions and that crop 
after crop can be taken in any soil without manure. It is no doubt 
a perennial, but it grows best in shade, on rich loam, and the land 
must be above inundation level, but at the same time sufficiently 
moist to keep the plants in vigour. The crop luxuriates in fact 
only on the best tobacco soils of Rungpur. But even in Rungpur, 
the crop is of so little importance, that the village called Kankura- 
para (named after this crop) and where only the crop is considered 
of any importance, has only about 20 cultivators growing it. 

502. method of extraction . — In Bogra the ribbons 
stripped from the stems are boiled in turmeric water for a few 
minutes, or in water in which rice has been boiled. This operation 
softens the fibre and assists in the subsequent cleaning process. 
In Bhagalpur the green stems di\ebted of leaves are boiled in 
water with the addition of 10 chhitaks of saji per maund of plant 
put in the boiler, and the whole allowed to simmer or boil for 

to 2 hours. Bundles of boiled stems are afterwards dashed 
on a board, first one end, then the other, until all the pith is 
removed. The fibre is again boiled for half an hour in the 
original liquor and then again beaten and \vashed on the board 
which is arranged like a dhobie^s board by the side of water. 

503. Scraping off the outer bark or parenchyma is practised 
in most districts, before the fibre is hand-stripjied. In Assam 
after the leaves have been stripped off a stem, it is divested of 
the outer skin by rubbing it with a blunt knife, after which the 
stem is left to dry for 2 oi 3 days in the hot sun. The third 
morning after the stem has been exposed to dew for several hours 
the fibre is drawn off the stem by breaking the woody stalk right 
through towards the thicker end and then separating the fibre 
therefrom by drawing it off gently towards the slender end, some 
care being required in giving the fibre the peculiar twist in order 
to draw it off without breaking. A good deal of the fibre (about 
ith) remains adhering to the stem after the drawing off has been 
done as described. 



504. Yield. — A maiiiid of i>reeii steiiiti producer about a ^eer 

of fairly white fibre treated in this way, i.e.^ '^2 cent. 

Seven to eight maunds of fibre may be obtained per acre pei 
annum, but the reparation of the fibre from the stems is so diffi- 
cult and costly that cultivators actually go in for cultivating a 
few square yards each, and no deductions as to cort and outturn can 
be definitely drawn with regaril to this fibre from the data they 
are able to turnisb. Some estimate the produce at as much ar 50 
to 55 maunds per acre. 

505. In Spain and other Euro[)ean and American countrier 
where rhea is being grown exjierimentall}' and where machineiy is 
used for the (jxtraction of fibre, 500 acier of a pro[>erly managed 
plantation is estimated to produce 7,000 to 9,000 tons of green steni" 
per annum, out of which it is estimated that 5 per cent, of fibre 
can be obtained, which is equivalent to 1.79^ lbs. of fibre })er acre 
per annum. The average weight of 100 stems of full-grown rhea 
without leaves is about 241bs. The Chinese grow about <S<>,00() 
stems per acre, i.e.^ about 19,2001bs. Faure’s decorticating 
machine which extracts S per cent of fibre which is in a purer 
state than China-grass, yields 5761bs. of fibre in one cutting. In 
the remaining two cuttings another 5761bs. at least may be reason- 
ably expected, or a total of l,J52lbs. per acre per annum, which 
at £30 per ton (the price paid in London for high class ‘ China- 
grass’) is worth about £15, or Us. 225, while an acre of indigo 
produces a gross outturn of only about Rs. 20 or Rs. 30. From 
the European and American estimates and from the Chinese figures 
it seems, one may fairly estimate the produce of rhea fifire at 
IjOOOlbs. or say 12 maunds per acre ])er aimuni, which is a moie 
reliable figure to go upon than either 7 to 8 maunds or 50 to 55 
maunds per acre, which are the figures variously given by Bengal 
cultivators. Of course, the climate has everything to do with the 
produce. Where the climate is damp and at the foot of a hill 
where it is renewed annually by silt deposit, and where the soil 
is always more or less damp, imtliout ecer getting v are t -logged, 25 
maunds of fibre may be obtained, while in dry localities the 
produce may not reach even 5 maunds to the acre. 

506. Method of cnltioation — Rhea is propagated from -teni- 
cuttings and root-cuttings, also from ^eed. The emttings 6 incdn-s 
to 9 inches long may be planted horizontal!}' 3 to 4 inches under 
soil 1 ft. apart each way. Forty thousand to 50,000 cuttings are 
required to plant an acre. The fields should be weeded and hoed 
after each cutting of stems and heavily manured each year during 
the dry season. Blanks should be filled up from time to time by 
planting cuttings horizontally 3 inches deep as already mentioned. 
The shoots are cut down when the bottom portion of the stem begins 
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N; tiiii. brown niid the leaves low down the stem begin to tall off. 
Twa to oaltinoM are obtained aiinnaliv according to the 

of rh.- ^oil and the care with which the plants are tended, 
rutting^ being a good average crop. Six cuttings can he 
(d>tained in shade if the plants are heavily mnnnred^ and watered. 
It stems leadv for cutting are alone selected, as is the practice 
with some intellsgent cultivators, onttings can be had uninter- 
rnptedly throughout the year. If the cnttings are first planted in 
Se[itemi)er, tlie fii*st croy.) mav be harvested in Mny (which is the^ 
shoite^t crop), the second in Juno (the best crop), the third in 
July, and the fourth in iVngii.st. Planting of cnttings can take 
] Jii'e in ]\Jav and June also 

d07. If rhea, is from serd, it is necessary to sow 

the seed h< aiilv on light sandv soil well manured with lotten 

dung. Khea seed like sugarcane seed or seed of the Asan tree, 
should not be covered with earth after sowing. Even a light 
i-overing of earth prevents germination. But on the seed-bed 
thei'c should he a covering of mat put on as is done in sowing 
i^abhage and cauliflower seed. This mat should he kept moist and 
tim seed sliould not be watered direct. When plants have fully 
appeared, the covering of mat should he taken off, and watering 
done occasionally as I'eqnired. September i,s the best time for 
"Owing and transplanting rhea. The seedlings should be 
transplanted when they are about 3 inches high. 

a08. The question of the e,rfnirtio)i of fibre from the stems 
is so ifufiortant, that the Government of India offered at one time 
a reward of £.o,000 for a rhea fibre-extraeting machine, hut this 
offer was withdraw'u by a Resolution dated l9th March 1881. 
This Resolution says : From the low valuation put by the 

English firms on the samples of fibre produced at the late competi- 
tion, it does not seem probable that Indian rhea fibre will be able, 
for the jire^ent at least, to compete successfully with the Chinese 
[•rodnct ; while the experience which has been so far gained also 
points to the ('onelusion that in most parts of India the cultivation 
of rhea cannot be undertaken wfith profit. Rhea is naturally an 
eqnatoiial plant, and it requires a moi.st air and rich soil and plenty 
of water, while extremes of temperature are unfavourable to it. 
Sin h conditions may he found in parts of Burma, in Upper Assam, 
and in some districts of Eastern and Northern Bengal, and if 
rhea can be grown in such places with only so much care as is 
required in an ordinary ’well-farmed field for a rather superior 
crop, it is possible that it may succeed commercially. Until, 
howevei, priv^ate entei prise has shown tliat the cultivation of the 
plant can be undertaken ’with profit in these or other parts of the 
fonntrv, and that a real need has arisen for an improved method 
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ot preparing tlie fibre in order to stiiiuilate its production, tbe 
Government of India think it inadvisable to renew the offer, which 
it has now made for the second time without result, of rewards 
lor suitable machine^/’ 

509. It is difficult to say whether the invention lately made 
of^ machinery for decorticaiino and de^unimino the rhea fibre 
will really ]n'ove so valuable as they claim to be : but from all 
accounts it seems there have been some very o*ood machines 
invented of late. The invention^ which should be [>rominently 
mentioned are those ot Messrs. Burn & ()o., of M. Faure, of 
Mr. Gomess, of Messrs. Macdonald, Boyle & Go., ot 89, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W., and of Mr. (diaries J. Dear, 
ot 28, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

510. Messrs, Macdonald. Boi le & (h. recommend two sets 
ot decorticating battery, each set comprising of 40 drums for a 
plantation of 400 acres. Their estimate is given below : — 

Two battel les of decoi ticatoi.s mcludmg and 


boilers .. ... f.. ... 1,2U0 

One deoinniuini; plant including fittings . 500 

Engine and boilers for ditto ' 400 

Soaking, chemical and watei tanks ... ... 250 

Steam barrel, steam valve.s and Hr tin u-x ... 15 

Steam pump and appliances ... . .. 100 

Belting ... .. ... 50 

Weighing and baling inadmieiy ... 

Freight and sundries '... . ... 185 


Total £3,000 

511. This ^sfimute does not include the cost of erecting 
buildings and sheds. They estimate the dail}- outturn from the 
factory at 2 tons of clean and dry filasse. In tlie English market 
the v^alue of this filasse is about £40 per ton, and the annual 
gross outturn from the factory may be put down at nearly 4 lakhs 
of rupees. An estimate of cost of [iroducing 1 ton of filasse i& 
given below : — 

Ks. 

(lost of cultivation including hai vesting (at 1 coolie pei' 

3 acres) of 40 tons of stalks, the produce of ahouc | 


an acre ... ... 25 

Coht of decorticating the 40 tons of stalks by the Mac- 
donald process ... ,20 

Cost of deguniming the fibre from the 40 tons of .stalks 

inclusive of the cost of chemicals ... ... 36 

Supervision ... ., . _ .10 

Freight of I ton of tilas.se including sacks for balin;^ 3S 

Brokerage and landing charges ... ... i2 


141 
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If as much as Rs. 600 per ton (over Rs. 20 [)ei tniul.) 
had for the filasse in the Loudon market, the net profit 
come to as much as Rs. 450 per ton. If a capital outlay ot 
2 lakhs of ra])ees is incurred in the purchase of 400 acres ot 
land and in building and furnishing the necessary plant, and if 
dOO acres out of the 400 are actually under rhea (the remaining 
100 acres being taken off by paths, buildings, etc.), the net outturn 
from ttie plantation and factory may be put down at 2,62,500 ru- 
pees per annum, or over cent per cent. But an experiment of 
such a magnitude can be tried only by a millionaire oi by a joint- 
stock company. 

513. Mr. Dear’s process aim^ at decorticating the Iresh cut 
stems on the plantations and degum ming the crude fibre in 
England, where, in Yorkshire, Mr. Dear ha^ equipped a factory 
to turn out per day 600 to 1,000 lbs. of fibre ready for 
.^[)inniug, at a cost of only £ 1,000, exclusive of the motive power, 
but inol^^i^e of the iiHtallatiuii of electric light. The supply of 
crude fibre comes to him from China Mr. Dear claims that his 
decorticating machine \Nill extract any kind of fibre, and that the 
co^t of the machinery is so moderate that the chief obstacle in 
the way of the ramie maiiiifactnring industry is removed. We 
have as yet no further information regarding this ird(u‘e^tiiig 
invention, though Messr>. Burn & Co., of Howrah, are m pos^es- 
siuii of the plant and they may be consulted on the ‘'ubi(ul. 
Messrs. Burn & (>o. have recently given a successful demoiistia- 
tion of a machine of their own invention. 

514. Faure’s New Patent Ramie Fibre D^Torfieabu* is aJ^o 
higld}' spoken of. Messrs. Jules, Karpeles & Co., of Pollock IStreet, 
Calcutta, who are the agents for this machine, have d(mu>nstr:jted 
from time to time the use of one of the hand-machines at their 
office, and we can speak of its usefulness with more con H deuce. 
The fullu wiug account of it appeared in the Planfer of the 25th 
Mar.-h 1899 

“Two men working this machine can treat 560ib>. of fre.sh 
green stems per hour or 32 cwts. per day of 10 lioui’^. The 
amount of dry fibre produced varies with the quality of the ^tcm^, 
but on a basis of 5)1/ comes to about ISOlbs. per day of 10 hours. 
The machine produces fibre, not ribbons. Each machine i("«[nirc'^ 
about 1 H.-P. to drive it ; 8 H.-P. will drive ten machines 
working simultaneously The fibre as it comes from the nuudiine is 
steeped in boiling water, with the addition of 1% of carbonate 
of soda for about half an hour and squeezed thoroughly before 
drying. The machine weighs 11 cwts. It is fed by two men, 
working alternately, each holding in his hand about 10 stems. 
The stems are used with leaf and all the leaf end is put in first, 



and when two-thirds of the lenotli of the have ^’one in, 

they are witlnlrawn and the feeding is done a second time, the 
thick-end first, so as to complete the 'ipfn-ai Ion. This double 
operation frees the stem from all woody matter and from the outer 
skin or cuticle and extracts a laroe portion of the jnice also.’' 

515. As far as our observation went, the produce of dry fibre 
from this machine ought to be put down at 501 h^. rather than I801bs. 
I)er diem. But we have heard of further improvements of 
Faure’s machine which ohviah^ the need of wdthdrawing the leav-es, 
and which have made the machine to he so prindicall} useful as 
to he acceptable to the Rhea Extracting Syndicate who liave the 
monopoly of the use of the machine. It is possible the Rhea 
growing industry will sm-reed m North Biliar. 

510. The products of the Gomes^ [iroce^^, 'which is a 
ch(‘mical process for treating the ribbons, can he seen illustrated 
in the Economic Section of the Indian llnseum. 

517. M. 0. N. Reviere, the French Government Botanist 
at Algiers, states that the ramie linen supplied to the steamers of 
the Compagnie Tr.insatlantique was in good condition after 90 
^o\at 4 es, while ordinary linen was worn out in 45 trips. There 
seems little doubt as to the lasting qualities ot ramie, and this, 
in addition to its silky character, would make it a highly valuable 
textile product if it could be introduced as an agricultural and 
commercial article of the country. 

518. The fibre of a stinging nettle, Girardinia, heterophylla, 
the leaver of which resemble those of grape vines, is extracted 
and used by the Xe[)alese, and also by the tribes of the Nilgiri hills. 
Thi- nettle grows to a height of about 10 feet in the Nepal terai. 


CHAPTER XLVIll. 

Cotton (Gossypiojm). 

[BotaiiK.il chis^Uication . the Nortb American Gossypuim Darbacleiise , the South 
American G. Poruvianum ; the Indian G arboremn, herbaceumand Deglectum, 
the G lehgumum or Nankin Cotton ; Egyptian cotton, a hybrid between G. 
Haibaden^e, variety hir'iiitum and G. heibacHinn ; G. herbaceiim, the common 
field cotton of India, introduction of .-^np- in.i varieties of G arboreum, 
also G maritiniim (Sea Island cotton) and Egypiian cotton rccommendeci ; the 
best Indian varieties, on what the value of cotton depends ; chemistry ; 
stems may be used for extraction of fibre ; oil ; trade , acreage ; mixtures ; 
yield ; times for sowing and picking , coiidition<^ of protitablcnoss of the crop ; 
cost of cidtuati->n, silk-cotton or ; Al‘fnnht.'\ 

Botanical t l(t>,diji(aliruf . — There is con.-sificnihlr difference of 
opinion as to the botanical characters which distinguish Indian 
cottons. Cottons are probably referable to three main classes : — (1) 
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ill) 


the tret ‘ ( '1 ■ I’lMiii arboreiim) ; (2) the American cotton 

(G. ];:ub:elen-ej airi • tin- heihaceoii^ cotton ( G. herbacenm). 
The G. arbureiun oi‘ the tiee-eotton lui.t its leaves more or 
haiiy, three-thiii’th see men ted or almost cut to the base, generally 
into hve lobe". The leave" are not "O hairy or rough as the 
leaver of G. Ihu*bodeii"e of America. The flowers of G. 
arboreuin are yellow or purple, with yellow centre, rarely 
white ; seeds irt*e from each other, <*o\ered with white cotton 
oveilying a dense green or blacki>h down ; or the seed is rarely 
perfectly smooth and black seed without dowm ; lint often difficult 
to sepal ate trom the "eed, but ensy of separation when the seed is 
smooth. A ^iipplemtmrary tooth on one or both sides of the middle 
lobe oi' the leai lorins a most peculiar character which readily 
distiiiguishe" it from <x. herhacieum. The G. arboreum is in flower 
during the greater part oi* the \ ear. and it sometimes goes on bearing 
for 0 or 6 years or much longei. It grows on every kind of soil, 
but it prefers bigh, light, sandy but lich soils. The lint is line, 
silky, strong and fully an inch long. A Sambalpur variety 
now being giuauat Blourbhanj having the lint 1^^'Mong. The 
yield of lint in the first yeai is aldout lOi) lbs. per acre, and in the 
second and third year^ 300 to TOO lbs., after which the yield 
falls off slowly. The Brahmin Kapas, Narma cotton, Ram Kapas, 
and Deo Kapas belong to this class. It is rarely grown as a 
field-crop. In fact, there is prejudice in some districts against 
its cultivation except by Biahmiiis, who grow stray trees of 
this cotton for the purpose of making their hoi}" thread. A stunt- 
ed vaiiety of this, called G. neglectum, is, however, extensively 
cultivated as a field-crop. It has bright yellow flowers and 
deeply palmate leaves, which in shape are scarcely distinguishable 
from those of G. arboreum proper, except in that they are more 
herbaceous and very much more hairy The superior white cotton 
of Eastern Bengal and of Northern India are mostly G. neo- 
lectum. The long-bulled Garo Hill cotton belongs to this class 
also, though the lint of this variety is extremely short and very 
course. The Burhi cotton of Maiibhum grown on rich land in 
gardens and homesteads only, is G. arboreum proper, while the 
Bhoga cotton, wffiich is the ordinary field cotton of the distiict, is 
G. neglectum. The former flowers in November and yields a 
larger crop. The Bhoga sown in June and July flowers earlier 
in October, attains only a lieighi of 2 or 4 ft. and yields a smaller 
outturn. The Sheraj. Borailli and Tangori cottons of Dacca also 
belong to G. arboreum. The tree-cotton is grown as a field-crop 
in parts of Singhbhum near Ghatsila and < ffiakradhurpore. A tree- 
cotton which has very large and smooth leaves and very large and 
long bolls and which may be seen in the most out-of-the-way places 
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in India, is probably the Gr. peravianum or Kidney cotton orit^in- 
ally introduced from Peru. 

520. The yellow flowered G. barbaden&e (Egyptian and 
American cotton) grows well on clay soils and in moist I'egions, 
but in Indian climate it does not fruit piofusely. It benefit'- 
very much b}" free irrigation, while the G. aiboreum requires no 
irrigation and grows better on high dry and sand}^ soils. In dry 
sandy soils (as in Sind), the Egjqjtian cotton grows well and yields 
profusely with proper irrigation. The G, barbadense is supposed 
to have its origin in America and the G. aiboreum in Africa. 
The G. barbatlense has more entire leaves, tlie upper leaves being 
only angled, and the lower ones being 8 to 5 lobed, and the lobes 
never supplied with -uifplementary teeth. The Kidney or 
Peruvian cotton is quite distinct from the other forms of American 
cotton, such as the Sea Island, Georgian and Bourbon. The 
Kidney cotton has its leaves more deeply segmented, and the 
seeds have the jieciiliar character of cohering together in a kidney- 
shaped mass Tree-cotton probably of the Peruvian Kidney cotton 
are commonly met with in India, but they do not fruit profusely, 
and the leaves are very much subject to the attack of roller insects. 

521. Two other varieties of cotton should be here mentioned, 
(iz., the Nankin cotton and the Oaravonica cotton. The former 
has usually khaki or light brown lint. This belongs to G. reli- 
giosum, Linn., which is probably a hybrid betw^een the G. arboreum 
and G. herbaceum. The white flossed G. religiosum of cultivation 
is a good variety. The Oaravonica cotton is a South American 
hybrid, which is very highly spoken of, but it is not giving suc- 
cessful results in India. 

.522. The Egyptian cotton seems to be derived from (d. 
barhaden-^^, variety hirsutum, which in its turn is probably 
derived from the Sea Island variety of American cotton which 
is G- bai badense, inaritinum. The Sea Island and Egyptian 
cottons are both adapted for cultivation in diy seaside places, 
where there is facility for irrigation. The Bamia cotton of 
Egy])t, which has been successtully grown in India and is a 
hybrid betw'een G, hirsutum and G. maritiuinn has lint with a 
tinge of bi’own. This variety requires more irrigation than other 
varieties, G. barbadense (or Bourbon cotton) is a perennial 
American cotton growm as fence, or in gardens, the cultivated 
variety of: which is G. inaritinum. This variety also has been 
introduced with success into India. The seeds of G. barbadense 
are not velvety like those of Indian cottons generally, but smooth 
and naked, the lint being easil}’’ separated from them, and Indian 
cottons that possess this characteristic should be grown exten- 
sively. 
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,V2o Tlie G. herbacenm is a truly Asiatic cotton and it is 
cultivated in N.-W. India, Egypt, Northern Africa, Asia Minor 
and Southern Europe. It is pei'ennial and bushy in the warmer" 
areas, and annual where the cold weather being severe kills the 
plants. The '^teins are erect, branches sjtreading. Leaves pale 
green, thick, leathery, half segmented into o, 5 to 7 lobes. 
Flowers yellow" with a large purple patch. Its chief features are 
its broad leaves, more rounded lobe«=, the absence of hairs. The 
seeds are beaked and the cotton inferior. The Khaki coloured 
cotton-^ belong to G. herbacenm. As the superior Indian cottons 
belong to the G. arboreum, these should be cultivated more largely 
than the G. herbacenm, which is at present the staple of Indian 
produce. 

524. The principal cottons of India wdiich are being grown 
more or less sncot-‘‘st‘nll} are : — 

(1) Two kinds of tiee-cotton (G. arboreum), one with large 
and dee})ly segmented leaves and long bolls, and the other with 
slightly segmented small leaves and small but plentiful quantity of 
bolls. The best of the^e shouhl be --elected and piopagated as field- 
ci‘op>. The} must be (enced in as they occupy the ground 
perennially for several years. 

(2) The lUnlii cotton (also G. arboreum). Tbi^ is grown 
in homestead lands fenced in, and often along with castor. 
Probably tree-cottons and Biirhi cotton are benefited by shade, and 
the country method of growing these in mixture with arahar, 
maize or castor is the best. The Burhi cotton should be kept up 
at lea^t for four years and it .should be annually manured 

(3) The Hopo kapas of Manhhum is a superior annual cotton 
(G. herbacenm), the bolls of which are very large and almost 
round. It ripens later than the ordinary varieties, and it is on 
this account difficult to ])rotect from cattle. 

(4) The Jurguda kapas (G. herbacenm) is the ordinary field 
cotton wffiich the Sontals like growing, as it grows on the poorest 
soil and without any trouble. 

(5; The Bhoga kapas (G. neglectum) is also an ordinary field 
cotton grown by the Sontals. 

(6/ The Nausaii cotton (G. herbacenm) is the best Western 
India cotton, ordinarily grown as an annual, but which can be 
kept up for 5 years. 

( 7) The Broach cotton is also a superior variety which 
ripens a month earlier than Nausari cotton. It is grown as an 
annual. 

(8) The Gangalia cotton of Western India ripens about the 
same time as the Broach cotton. It is inferior to Broach cotton, 
and it is peculiar in that the lint does not come out and fall off 
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the holK when I'ipe. The lint of this variet} cannot be picked, 
hut bolls have to be onthered. 

(9) The vu!i«-*ty of G. herbaceum, grown in 

Kathiawar, i& a still worse variety, but it matures in three months, 
and 1 ^ ibeiefore parti<-ularly suitable for Kathiav^aI•, where the 
rainfall some years does not exceed 12 inehe>. 

(lOj iVp/VV kitjuis (also G. herbaceum) grown near Ahmed- 
abad IS kept up for thiee year*-, and is usually grown in mixture 
with Jnari or Kodo. 

(11) The Jau (G. herbaceum) l-u/fas of the (J. P. is a hardy 
and prolific cotton, though its lint is interior. 

(12) The Ban/, G. herbaceum, kit/>a.s of the (b P. has a 
Mijierior lint, something like that of Bioach cotton. 

(13) The Dharwar cotton (G. barbadense,) grown near Bom- 
bay, is an acclimatised Bourbon cotton of Aineiica. It is no better 
than the Broach cotton, as it has degenerated in the Indian climate. 

(14) The Egyptian cotton (G. barbadense, hybrid) has been 
successfulh’ acclimatised in Sind, and it now ranks as the best 
Indian cotton. It may be tried in sandy tracts of the Eastern 
coast also. 

525 Points of cotton . — The relative value of cotton fibre 
depends mainly on the length, strength and fineness of the staple. 
The Sea-island cotton has its staple 1*65 inches long, the Egyptian 
1*50 inches, the Bourbon or ordinary American ITO inches, and 
the ordinary Indian *65 to 1*3 inches, the latter figure applying 
to the best varieties of G. arboremn, and the former to the 
G. herbaceum. The strength of the Egyptian cotton is very 
great, but tbe Sambalpur and Bhagalpur tree-cotton that have 
been lately collected and examined, are also very strong. 

526. Chcinisir/j . — Cotton is soluble in strong alkaline solu- 
tions. With nitric and sulphuric acids in same proportions, it 
forms gun-cotton, which dissolved in ether and rectified spirit, 
produces collodion. It has a strong affinity for alumina, hence 
the use of alum as mordant in dyeing cotton. Iron stains it 
yellow, which colour cannot be removed by alkalis or soap, unless 
the stain is quite receut. It has strong affinity for oxide of tin 
also, which, like alum, is used as a mordant. Nitric acid and 
heat decompose cotton wool and form oxalic acid. 

527. The colour produced in cotton-oil by sulphuric and 
nitric acids, is a characteristic mark of great value. This varies 
from a deep reddish brown to almost black. Cotton-oil has also 
the remarkable property of reducing silver compounds into the 
metallic state. It is intermediate in properties between drying 
and non-drying oils. It has a pleasant taste and it is almost 
odourless and it is therefore used for culinary purposes, and as a 
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substitute for olive oil. Having drying property it is iiUMiitahle 
for lubricating ])urposes. It is not adapted for medicinal u^e in 
place of olive oil. The use of cotton-oil for medicinal purjiO'^e^ 
is pure adulteration which is forbidden by law. It is an important 
oil for the soap-making industry. 

528. Sfi^ina and seeds — The stems of the plant, if rotted, yi(dd 
a good fibre. Up to the time of the American War of Indepen- 
dence cotton-seed was regarded as a useless article. In India, even 
now it is thrown away in many pdaces as a useless article *, but in 
many places also the seed is given to cattle, especially to milch- 
cows, to increase the flow of their milk. In the district of Patna, 
cotton-seed is used for making a high-class sweet-meat, In the 
Nagpur Experimental Farm, 2 seers of cotton-seed per diem are 
given to each bullock in place of oil-cake, and one seer a day may 
be given to Bengal cattle. Smooth seeds, however, yield a larger 
proportion of oil than fuzzy seeds. The extraction of oil is prac- 
tically unknown in India, and in fact the ordinary Indian varieties of 
cotton yield very little oil. Decorticated cotton-cake is considered 
the best oil-cake both for feeding cattle and for fertilizing the soil. 
It is as good as the best Bengal and United Provinces castor-cake 
as a manure, containing 6 to 7 per cent of N. against (1 to 8 per 
cent, which is the proportion of N. in castor-cake. The asli ol 
cotton-cake is particularly rich in phosphoric acid, potash and 
lime, the constituent of the ash ])eing .shown below : — 


Potash 

... 35 440 

PA 

...30 010* 

Lime . . 

. 4 450 

MgO 

15 067 

Soda 

... 0810 

SO, 

. 3 222 

PeA and AloOs 

1 075 

Cl 

... 0*490 

OO 2 

... 3 465 

Sand &c., 

.. 5!)05 


100 000 


52U. The most economical way of applying cotton-cake 
and other edible oil-cakes to the soil, is to use them as cattle-food, 
on the land intended to be enriched, the cattle being hurdled in 
here and fed in moveable troughs. 

530 For every pound of lint there are 2 to 3 lbs. of seed. 
100 lbs. of American cotton seed yield about 2 gallons of oil, 
48 lbs. of oil-cake and 6 lbs. refuse oil fit for soap-making. 
With ordinary ghani 25 per cent of oil can be obtained from 
the seed but the seed should be very free from adhering cotton. 
The use of cotton-gins is highly desirable in India, as the separa- 
tion of seed in a clean state may be quickly effected thereby. A 



small band-gill would yield 100 to 150 lbs. o£ lint and oOO Ib'^. 
of clean seed per diem. Ginning e--tabii-;binents in the midst of 
cotton-growing district^ may well be employed in extracting 
oil and .supfihing oil-cake. Tbis is an indu'^try for wbicb there is 
a fine opening in India. It i> the income from seed that makes 
all the ditference in America between a ])roiitable and an un- 
profitable cotton crop. The magnitude of tins o[)enIng in a new' 
direction can be inferred from tlie fact that India produces about 
10 million cwt. of cleaned cotton. Tbis lepresents about 30 
million cwt ot seed, .-‘liowing bait tbis quantity as required for 
seed and feeding of lMllb-«■k'^ in localitit^^ where the seed is used 
for feeding bullocks, nearlv 700,000 tons would be •^till available 
for extraction of oil for expoit and obtaining of oil-cake for 
cattle-food and manure. 100 to 200 lbs. of clean cotton and 
300 to 600 lbs. of seed may be taken as the yield per acre. The 
most im[)ortant cotton-giowing districts aie Saran, (Jbittagong 
Hill Tracts, Cuttack, fjobardaga, Darbbanga, Midnapore and 
Manbhum. The best cotton lands in Bengal are the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, (Jbota Nagpur, Midnapore, Cuttack and Jalpaigu ri. 
Tbe^e places are mentioned here as possible centres for a new 
;ind important industry. European planters can first induced 
to use the oil-cake as cattle-food and manure, and the use of the>e 
substimces gradually inti oduced thnuigb their means among native 
cultivators. 

531. Trade , — In the ^t niggle betw'een Aimn’ica and India in 
the European cotton market, which has gone on for 100 yeais, 
America has gradually supj)lanted India. In 1818, the export 
of Indian cotton to England amounted to as much as 36, .>55,01)0 lbs. 
or 247,300 bales (;i bale of cotton = 3|- cwd.). In 1821, only 

20.000 bales were exported. In 1841, however, the export rose to 

278.000 bales Ln 1848, the export fell to 40,000 bales. During 
the American Civil War, India again became the chief source ot 
.sapiply of cotton to the English market. At the end of the 
War, American cotton regained its footing in the English 
market. The objection^ to the Indian cotton in the English 
market are, — fl) impertection of picking, cleaning and p.icking, 
(2) adulteration, (3) the higher price which has to be paid toi 
the inferior band-ginned cotton, compared with the price paid for 
the superior machine-ginned American cotton and (4) the shorter- 
staple of the Indian cotton. The improvement in cotton cultiva- 
tion in recent years is mainly due to the establishment of 
numerous cotton mills in India, chiefly in Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Nagpur. 

532. and /field . — The area under cotton in British 
India has been estimated at about 12,000,000 acres and about 
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^(^OO'D.OOO iiicliuliiio Native States The ouitiirn of ch^aned lint, 
estimated in hales of 400 lbs. is million hales, nioic than halt 
the quantity being exported and the rest O'Neil in Indian mills oi: 
used in country looms for domestic purposes. The acieage inuh'r 
cotton ill Bengal and Assam has been estimated at ;ihont 
and the outturn at 40,000 bales or 182 U'S per acre, (\ition- 
gro^ving is a minor industry in Bengal. 

r>3o. Mf.rtu rc.s. — Anfli*n\ castot^ fil, nia/zt^ imd Jiiar are ofttai 
grown along with cotton Groundnut can be grown with 'cotton. 
Where cotton is grown with other crops the yield of lint is 50 to 
80 lbs. per acre ; where it is grown by itself, the yicdd is 75 lbs. 
to 150 lbs. per acre, though the best varieties, such as the Naiisaii 
cotton and the Buri kapas, often yield as much as 400 lbs. lint 
[>er acr^ and more. Grown by itself the common G. lierbaceiim 
varieties are sown about O''' apart ; while the more bushy Bur hi 
variety is grown 2^ to 3 ft. apart. The tree-cottons are grown 
8 ft, apart. The last are grown by transplanting s(‘cdliug^ at the 
commencement of the monsoon, the seedlings being grown in 
prepared seedbeds beforehand. From sowing or transplanting to 
])ickiug of bolls, two hoeings and onenip])ing of buds are desirable. 
Bv nipping, fresli branches are thrown out, and the plants bear 
more fruits. 

584 The time JO I sowiiKj and jdi'liiHi cofton in the prin- 
cipal ootton-growing districts of Bengal are given below : — 


So)nt}g fijih' 


JMidnapore 
( 'uttack 


i\r<uibhum 

Lohardaga 

Diiibhanga 

8 a ran 
< liltUlgODg 

Tracts. 


... May aiul June 
... (1) June to July 

(2) Febriuiy 

(3) October and Noveinbt-r. 
... (1) May to July 

(2) September to December 
. . (1) June 
(2) October. 

... (1) May and June 
(2) October. 

... June and July. 

Hill (1) April and May. 


(2) January and February. 


Hd'-n’Ht tnur 

September to Maicli 

(1) October and Novenibei 

(2) May and June. 

(3) February to J une 
(ij October to Deccniiiei 
(2) Fell! to A pill 

(1) Nove.niber to Januar_) . 

(2) April and May 

(1) Maicli and April. 

(2) August and September 
April and May 

(1) November and Dec 

(2) Aug. and Scplembt i 


According to the above table, March and August are the 
only months when cotton is not sown and July the only month 
when picking is not done. For Egyptian cotton, the late Mr. Tata 
recommended October and November as the best months for 
sowing. But we have found that the plants require more irrio’a- 
tion in this case, and when they are in full bearing the ramy 
>ea';on comes in and spoils the bulbs. June is the best month for 





'^77 

^uwino auJ July for ti-au^plantino. The cotton sown after August 
IS called ‘‘late cotton.” Though no manure is used, as a lule tor 
cotton, the use ot hoiiemeal (2 mds). or lime (J mds.), aiul >alt 
(40 lbs. pe r acre) proves beneficial. 

535. Seed , — Five to 10 lbs, of ^eed i> used per aeie. For tjce- 
cottons which nuiy be ‘'Ovmi in seed-bed and afterwards transplanted, 
1 lb. ot seed is a sutficieiit allowance foi an acre. Betv. ena. the 
rows of cotton groundii'ut can he grown. The lir<t ])irk(-d and 
clean liulF should be re>>prved tor '^eed. 

-j.lb. Cond/f/o/i.'^ of’ sifcu'S^. — Ou an average, toevervoC' 
ol cotton {i.e., lint and seed) tb<-rp are 20 part^ of seed and 10 
])arts of lint, and the feeding value of 200 lbs. of cotton-seed 
obtained per acre is at least Rs. 5. The profitableness or other- 
wise ot the crop therefore de[i(M'jds mainly on three considei atiou'^ : 
{!) the ^t.^[)le choftcn, (2) the use of cotton gin, (3) the utilFation 

of seed as cattle food. One vaiiety would vield 300 to 400 lbs. 

ot lint jier aere, whereas another will } ield only 75 lbs. On 

the whole, the 13arhi cotton seems to be the best to grov'r in 

Bengal, though [lersisteiit attempts ^hould be made in growing 
the superioi tree-cottons and also the vSea-island and Eg\]dian 
cottons in s*uitable localities, say, in the coast districts ot Orissa. 

537. Idle rost of eifll/nff/o/t per acre for the cotton crop may 
be calculated as below : — 

Es. xV. v. 


Four plougliiiio.s with UcMeiiii^ befnie s.M\ 111 w ..300 

Manuring with cowdung and lime (1 ’)0 maundh of dung 

and 4 niaunds of lime per acre; .. ... 7 8 0 

Watering before st»\vuio (unless there is rain) ... 2 8 0 

Piokling of seed (5 seeis) .. ...0 8 0 

(Rubbing with cowdung, lime and ashes) 

Cost of sowing behind plough . ... .. 1 0 i' 

Wateiing after lowing (not needed if sowing done in 

June or July) . ... ... 2 8 i' 

BToeing and thinning or patching ... .200 

Nipping of tips ... ... . ... 1 0 0 

Picking (yV^h of produce) . .. ..200 

Rent ... ... ... ... ... 3 0 0 

Cleaning or ginning ( 1 ^- annas per 10 lbs ) ... ...10 0 


26 8 0 


The [irice of cotton lint varies now from lis. 16 to Rs. 20 a 
mauiid. One hundred lbs. of cotton at 4 as. a lb. can fetch only 
Rs. 25, and unless a heavy yielding variety of cotton is ohoj^tm, 
cotton-growing does not pay. Grinning usually costs a good deal 
more than what is calculated above, but where the industry is well 
established poor women do actually work at these low wages 
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588, Silk notion or simiil (Bombax Malabaricum) is a tree. 
The fibre of this is almost worthless for textile purposes, and 
it is u^ed ehiefiy as padding for pillows. Blankets and other 
articles are being now made out of this fibre, and the demand for it 
is increasing, as much as Rs. 17 per maund being recently obtained 
for this fibre. Akanila or SLuliu (Calotropis gigantea) pod 
fibre may be looked upon in the same light. But the fibie obtained 
from the stems of this plant is one of the strongest fibres known. 
The stems are cut into sticks about 18 inches long, dried in the sun 
for 2 or 3 days, battered afterwards, and then the outer bark peeled 
off and the fibre picked out with teeth and fingers from the inner 
bark, and then twisted into rope for cordage or fishing net. No 
water is iised either for retting or for hel})ing in the twisting of 
the I'dpt*. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Aloe Fibrb:s. 

[IJotanical rulatniu , Yuccas, Saii'>ivh ra>> ; Agaves , Ooraparison of difPerent 
tibrcs ; A. iigidn, var. viviparn and found wild m India, A 

Sisalana and Fniu\roy:i ci-.antt.a worth intro<luciiig ; suitable for dry and 
gravelly soils ; Bropoitiuii <>t less m moist and clay soils ; Principles that 
I be followed in i)lantiiig Machinery suitable for cxtiaction 

of fibre.] 

VarioUkS plants of the natural order Liliaceie and its allied 
order Amaryllidacete, }ield leaves rich in very strong and beanti- 
liil fibres. To the former belong Yuccas and Sansivieras and to 
the latter Agaves, — all being popularly called aloes. 

540. ] ucras . — The fibre of Yucca gloriosa or Adam's needle, 
which we have as a hedge at Sibpore, is fine, silky and strong, 
but the length is short that this plant cannot compete with 
Sansivieras, Agaves, or Pineapple plants. The fibre is not unlike 
jsineapple fibre, but the average length is less than 2 ft. 

541. Sanslrieras . — These produce the celebrated bow-string 
hemp. This fibre being silky white, is superior to Agave fibre, but 
the length is seldom over 3 ft., while agaves often reach 6 to 7 ft. 
of length. ^ The ^^ild San-^iviera (S. Zeylanica) of Faridpur and 
other districts of E. Bengal (called "CJthu mlimfiLlu or nioorcu?) 
produces as good fibre as S. C^ylindrica, or S. Guiniensis, but the 
Imigth ot the fibre is very short, not more than 2 ft. Of all the 
Sansivieras, the S. Trifasciata, which is to be commonly seen in 
Calcutta gardens, gro\^s best, and is on the whole, the best variety 
to choose. The length which the leaves attain is generally 3 to 
4 ft.j^while the length ot the other kinds is generally under 3 ft* 
The S. Trifasciata does not require so much watering or manuring 
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Hs the S. Cylmclrica or ttuiniensis do. The strength of the 
Sansiviera fibre eoinpiired to some other fibres can be judged 


the following 

figures : — 

Weight borne. 

Line made of 

cocoa-nut fibre (coir) 

... 224 

lbs. 

?) 

Hibit^cns cannabinus fibre 

... 290 

55 

5J 

Sansiviera zeylanica 

.. 316 

55 

3J 

Gossypium herbaceum 

... 346 

35 

5? 

Agave lurida 

... 362 

55 

53 

)J 

Crntolaria juncea 

... 407 

33 

< 'll lot i“"pi^ gigantea .. 

.. 552 

35 


With Faure’s machine, Sansiviera fibre is extracted in one 
operation out of the fresh leaves. 

542. Agaves . — Though coarser than Sansiviera fibre, Agme 
fibre being stronger, and being produced by plants which seem 
to grow best on poor droughty soils, is likely to respond better to 
cultivation operations. There are five distinct commercial plants 
known as agaves : (1) Agave lurida which is generally growm 

round jail gardens in Bengal and which is more commonly known 
as Agave americana. It is variously called kawa, bilaiti-kia, 
konga, mugai, anar, nak-pheni, murga, ban-auaras and morabba. 

(2) Agave vivipara or Bombay aloe, the fibre of which is almost 
as good as that of Agave sisalana or Sisal-hemp, though the length 
is shorter. The leaves are light coloured, very short. Soutar*s mill 
is used very successfully in Bombay for the extraction of this fibre. 

(3) Agave rigida, variety longifolia, the leaves of which are 
narrower, longer and thinner and armed at the sides as well as the 
tips with spines ; A. vivipara is also armed at the sides and tips. 

(4) Agave rigida, variety sisalana. produces the celebrated Sisal- 
hemp of commerce. It has few or no spines on the sides. (5) 
Fourcroya gigantea or the Mauritius hemp, which produces fibre 
as good as the Sisal-hemp though of less proportion. The leaves 
are usually free from spines both on the sides and on the tips, and 
are therefore easier to work with. The Fourcroya gigantea also 
grows better on poor soils than the Sisal-hemp, and these two are 
the best Agaves to grow for fibre, though as hedge-plants they are 
of little use. Agave lurida fibre extracted with Faure’s machine 
has recently fetched £24 per ton, and an acre of land may safely 
be relied upon to yield 10 maunds of agave fibre per annum. 
Agave sisalana fibre recently fetched as much as £36 per ton in 
the London market. Agave longifolia, which grows" wild at 
Biliispur, Chunar and many other parts of India, produces the 
largest quantity of fibre, though of poorer quality. It is also 
worth growing. A. lurida and A. vivipara also grow wild in 
several parts of India. 
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54o. The ijeiteral rules to be observed in plaiitino; all 
are : (1) Plant about 400 suckers to the acre, — 8 feet between 
rows and 6 feet between plant to plant. If a smooth edged variety 
is chosen, plant closer, i.c., 800 to the acre. (2) Whenexer a leaf 
assumes the horizontal position cut it out for exti action of fi})re. 
(8) The cutting out of leaves genei’ally commences from the 
fourth year after planting and it goes on until the plant flowers 
which it does in 7 to 15 years. Flowers or bulbils often appear in 
the fourth or Hfth year after planting, in the plains of India. (4) 
All suckers should be removed from the bases of plants as soon as 
they appear as they weaken the main plant. They may be planted 
in a separate nursery to be afterxxoirds tiansplanted into the Add. 
(5) Planting of suckers betxveen the older plants for renewing the 
plantation should commence as soon as leaves begin to be cut, 
that the plantation may be always in full bearing, (b) Each 
plant after 4 or 5 years should be divested only of 25 to 35 
leaves pei annum, a (juantity which will yield 1 lb. to 141b. of 
clean fibre. If 800 hints are planted per acre, as much as 
1,200 lbs. of clean fibre can, therefore, be obtained per acre. 
(7) The leaves should be made into bundles of 50, and each 
lafjourer should produce daily 30 such bundles. (8) Rich, moist 
good r^oils should not be chosen for growing Agave';, as such 
soils are only ua>ted on this crop The growth is luxuriant, but 
the fibre on such soils is weak, and if there is xvater-loggino, 
the plants perish. The driest and harshest regions ( diota 

2^ag[)ur and Divisions) are best suited for this crop, and 

Enro]n^an planters of Sanibalpur, Ranchi, Hazaribagh, &c., are 
going in largely for Agaxe planting. The Assam figure^ for yield 
are different from those obtained in dry and rocky regions. 

544 The li)duin aioi . — The fibre of the common Indian 
aloe (Agave lurida) being strong and not subject to the attack of 
wliite-ants, is largely used for making cordage, boiise-inat', &(*., 
and in London the fibre fetches L20 to £30 per ton. In Mauri- 
tius, where the soil is getting exhau'^ted by continuous cro[»[)ing 
wuth .sugarcane, agave planting has been introduced as a new and 
pirofitable crop which gives rest to sugarcane lands, and w'e can 
go in largely for Agaves in India. The ordinary Indian aloes g i ow 
on the most arid soils, and unless watci-logging takes ]>lacc it 
grow'; anywhere without trouble The planting is done 5 or (> 
feet apart. W hen 7 or 8 years old the cutting of the plants begins, 
suckens being in the meantime planted in between the original 
plants The plant can be propagated from seefl also, sowing being 
done in the rainy season. Transplanting should be done after a 
year on ritiges. After the flowering stalk has appeared, the leaves 
should be at once used for extraction of fibre. Before this period 
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tbe fibre is weak. Alter 7 years the plant will 3 neld. about 
10 maunds of fibre per acre per annum (from 300 inaunds of 
leaves). No iriiojition or mannrino or weeding is required, and 
till the care necessary after planting ninst b^ devoted to the ex- 
O’action of the fibre from the leaves. A machine similar to the 
sugarcane crushing machine should be used for ci’n>lii ng out the 
juice and breaking the outer paienchyma The rollers should be 
without ridges. Tlie crushed leaves are tlien [lonnded on smooth 
stones with wooden mallets until all the cellular and woody matter 
are separated, by washing the fibre in an ad joining running pool of 
water, alongside of which the beating o})eiation should take place. 
The fibre is then dried in the sim and exported or used. For 
]):ipei-making purpose it has been found to b(^ a Aery Aiibjiblt^ 
material. 

545. The Matnithis hemp . — The A’arieh' of aloes gn»\vn in 
Mauritius is the green or betid aloe (Fonrcroya gigantea). This 
])lant is now cultivated in many parts of Oeylon and India. In 
<Tferman East Africa also the Mauritius hemp and hem p-exti acting 
machine have been introduced. Any poor and dry land suits it. 
GraA'elly soil prodiice.s the best fibre. Moist and rich laiuU are 
not suitable, and that probably accounts for this variety piodin-ing* 
such a small proportion of fibroin East Bengal and Assam, vhere 
2 to per cent were obtained against 4 and ])er cent obtained 
in Sambalpur In fact th(‘ plant flouri>he‘^ best where ordinary 
vegetation does not cover the land. The leaves are 4 to 7 fe.-t 
long, 4 to 6 inches broad at the middle, bright green in colour, 
and either armed Avith small black marginal .s^iiue^ or altogether 
Muootli The pulp, when the leaA^es are crushed, gives off a strong 
))ungent odour. Flauting of bulbils should be done in the o]>en 
in the rainy reason or just before the season. The plant reaching 
inaturit 3 % a flower-stalk 15 to 20 feet in height grows out from 
its centre. The blossoni> form into bulbils that develope into 
young plants which are planted in nurseries 6 inches apart 
and transplanted AvFen one or two years old. Thus it goe.s 
on propagating itself. The Mauritius hemp has the tendenc\" 
to send up flower-stalks, at least in Lower Bengal, from the 
4th year and a plantation of this aloe would not last for more 
than 12 years. 

540. The Yueatan aloe or Sisal hemp is as good as the 
Mauritius hemp and in E. Bengal it has proved to be better than 
the latter. The machine used in Yucatan (Mexico) for the 
extraction of the fibre is Solis’s Raspador, which, owing to its 
simplicity, strength and cheapness, seems to be admirably adapted 
for extraction of agave fibres in this country, where the manage- 
ment of complicated machinery in country places^ gives great 
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trouble. 9,000 leaves are cleaned by this inacbiue in a day of 
ten hours. Two men are needed to work it, and an engine of 
6 H.P. The cost of this machine in the United States is 120 
dollars, exclusive of the steam engine. Two such machines can 
be worked with a 12 H.P. engine in a plantation of 100 acres. 
The Easpador is a large toothed wheel which scrapes the pulp off 
the leaves in the same way as the Gratte scrapes the pulp out of 
Mauritius hemp. It is most economical to grow the Sisal hemj) 
like other agaves on dry rocky soils. The growth on rich alluvial 
soils is more vigorous, but the fibre is poorer. If suckers IS''" 
high are planted, in 5 years the leaves will be ready for cutting 
and the plantation will go on yielding for 20 years. It is best to 
set fire to jungle land, give it a rough cultivation, sow maize and 
the suckers of the agave at the same time, say in May, in 
alternate lines. The crop of maize will pay for the planting of 
Sisal hem[). Then, however, there is the waiting for 4 years, 
when two weedings should be given to keep the plants in condi- 
tion. A leaf should be cut off when it assumes the horizontal 
position. A full grown plant yields annually about 20 leaves. 
1,000 leaves produce about 50 lbs. of clean fibre and one ton of 
green leaves give about 801bs. of fibre. When a plant sends up 
a flower-stalk, it should be removed to allow young suckers 
growing underneath to come up more vigorously. 700 to 800 
plants should go to the acre ; and half a ton of fibre per acre 
may be taken as the annual produce, a quantity obtained from 
14 tons of green leaves. The price of the fibre in London is 
about £35 per ton A plantation lasts for about 20 years, after 
which fresh planting becomes necessary 

547. ^ Muflinitrji recow nu'nded. — Faure’s machine, adapted for 
rhea, saubiviera and agaves, has been already alluded to. It costs 
Rs. 1,000 per set. Silburn's Agave-extracting machine, costing 
Rs. 819, is worked with steam-power. It is said to be capable of 
keeping an 100 acre plantation at full work, the produce per acre 
being 10 maunds of fibre per annum. Ninety per cent of the 
weight of leaves gets rejected in the form of pulp. Burn k Oo.’s 
machine is also suited for agaves as well as rhea. The pulp 
which is rejected is used mixed up with farmyard manure in 
Mauritius for sugarcane plantations. In Mauritius the machine 
employed is known as the Gratte, which consists of a drum 2 feet 
in diameter and 1 foot wide. On the circumference of this are 
bolted 2 inch L-shaped blades parallel to the axis. These blades 
are generally of iron, but steel is preferred. They are firmly fixed 
to the drum by means of bolts and nuts. The drum is mounted 
upon an axle and made to revolve with great rapidity close fo- 
und against the front or edge of a feed-table. The feed-table 
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is adjusted by means of screws so as to approach the revolving 
drum within a distance of a quarter inch to an inch as required. 
It consists of a stout brass plate or lip fitted firmly to a piece of 
hard wood by means of a bolt. The plate and wood are themselves 
fixed to two wooden bars 6 inches X 6 inches which serve as 
guides in the movement of the feed-table backwards and forwards. 
The most difficult task in connection with the working of the gratte 
is the exact adjustment of the feed-table immediately before the 
machine is started. Once adjusted properly, it should be kept in 
the position for 8 to 15 days when a re-adjustment will be tound 
necessary. The machine is generally mounted in pairs on the 
same axle and driven by steam or water-power. The cost 
including driving pulley, bolts, (fee., is about Rs. 250 per 
gratte or drum. The H. P. required to drive one gratte is 3. 
The weight of each gratte is about 4 cwt. and the outturn per 
day 2-j maunds of dry fibre. Fanre’s machine is only a modified 
form of gratte. 

548. Boecken’s Universal Fibre-extracting Machine may be 
mentioned as another recent and satisfactory fibre extracting 
machine. It is particularly adapted for the extraction of agave, 
fourcroya and plantain fibres. It is sold for 17,500 francs by 
Messrs. Hubert Boecken & Co., Ld., Dliren, Rhenane, Germany. 


CHAPTER L. 

Other Fibre Crops. 

A/>nj//hf amjusta (Ulat-kauthal) : — It is a perennial bush or 
small tree, the stems of which yield a valuable silky fibre. The 
stems can be cut three times in the year and as the retting and 
extraction of fibre can be done as in the case of jute, it is very 
desirable to introduce this crop rather than rhea as a high class 
perennial fibre crop. It flowers in the rainy season and the 
seed ripens in the cold season. Roxburgh says that the fibre of 
vlaf-l'ainh<d is one-tenth part stronger than and much more 

durable in water. 

550. Hibiscus abehiioscliKs {la,^turi)^ Sfc. — Nearly allmalvaceous 
plants yield useful fibres. The common H. Esculentus or Ladies’ 
finger, the Roselle (H Sabdariffa), the H. Mnlabili^ (Sfbal-jJiKhnu)^ 
H. Rosasinensis (Jaba). and H. Ficulneus (Bav-dlienras or 
Belun-pat)^ have been all used for their valuable fibre. Indeed 
the last named plant is preferred to jute by the cultivators of 
Murshidabad for their own domestic use. In an experiment 
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conducted by the Agri-Horticultiiral Soeiet} of India, H. Alxd- 
inoscbus yielded the best crop of all the Hbrc-yieldin^ plants 
experimented with, and the yield came to 800 lbs. ot Hlne pm 
acre, with a Death and Ellwood’s machine, while a laro’pi \ i(dd 
(12^ maunds per acre) was obtained by the ordinary process ot 
rettino. The seed also has a commercial value and it is known 
to perfumery makers in Europe by the name of aranis < //c. 

The ^eed when o round oives the smell of musk and ainlu r and 
it is used for making sachet-powder and perfumery. 

551 Of other tibre-yieldina plant, ^ the tolbwMii^ be 

mentioned : — 

Ananas sativa. 

Musa paradissica (plantain stalks). 

Musa textiles (Manila hemp). 

Pandanns utilissinius (Ke^apfud). 

Sesbania ^Egiptiaca {JaintJ). 

S. Acul^‘ata 

Passidora Sp. {JluniLLtlatii). 

Bauhinia Vahlii. 

Anona reticulata (bullock’s heart) 

Sida rhomboidea ( B&n'Ui), 

Saccharum Oiliare (inujLjJ. 

Ischoetnuin angustifolium (the or Balnd grass which 

is largely used for pa[)er-making). 

552. The Quaxima” fibre of Rio-de-Janeiro being consid- 
ered one of the coming rivals of jute may be aPo mentioned 
here The fibre is long and strong and it can resist the action 
of watei. The plant grows in low-lands man* the sea. 01 fine 
linen-like fibres may be mentioned the '' Ibira ’’ fibre of Paraguay. 
Pineapple, Sida and Babui grass growing under the shade of triads, 
they can occupy land which ordinary crops cannot. 


OHAPTER LI. 

PiNFAPPLK (Ananas Sativa) 

PiNFAPPLE plants should be guarded against excessi\ c heat 
and cold ; that is why they are growm under .shade. They do 
best on low, lach land that will not overflow, and near water. 
High land if irrigable and shaded is suitable. In Florida they are 
planted 18 to 24 inches a[)art in pineries, /.c , under imichan.s. 
As many as 20,000 plants (planted 2 ft. X 1 ft. apart) are 
crammed into an acre in the Bahamas islands, whence the frnits 
are largely exported to the United States. The ground chosen 
in these islands is more or less rocky. The owners of land 



shure with the ciiltivatoiN in the produce. The propi'ietor^ oi 
i.ujf] make advances in cash or provisions to the cultivating 
labourers, until the reaping of a crop, and the cultivator is 
precluded under an agreement from celling his >bare to anj other 
than the landlord, the price paid for being l.s*. to 1.9. per dozen 
according to the date of jn eduction, lb months to 2 years must 
elajjse between the planting and the leaping of the first crop, 
each plant })roduciiig one fruit. Sometime^ a plant bears in 
12 to 15 months. When rijie, the ftineapples are cut and 
carried on the heads of men and women to the beach nearest the 
{dantation whence they are shipped in large American vessels. 
The London Market is princijially su[)j3lied by the Azores and 
(-anary Islands, lint the best pineapples are grown in English 
hot-houses. It is a inid.d;*- to suppose that the best fruits grow 
in 'hade. Pimuipple does grow in shade, but it grows better in 
the open especially in the lower di'5tricts of Bengal where the 
climate is moist and e([uable. In districts where the soil is dry, 
or rocky and harsh, it grows better in shade. The iVianiitiiis 
variety which we have in the Sibpiir Farm is a superior variety. 
The »Sylbet and Assam pineapples generally, are also famous. 

554. Mann re. — Cotton-seed-meal and tobaeco-diist at plant- 
ing have been found to be the best preparatory manures for 
pineapples. A mouth before fruiting bone-dust gives the best 
result. 

555. Pineapple fibre sells at loO dollars per ton in London 
and New Zork. Ten leaves weigh about a pound and 22,000 
leaves a ton. A ton of leaves yields 50 to 60 lbs. of clean fibi-e 
obtained by scraping and beating, steeping, washing and finally 
exposing the fibre to the sun. The steeping, washing and ex- 
posing to the sun are repeated until the fibre is white. 

55 ii. If the fruits can be preserved or even the juice of 
the fruit, by our cultivators, pineapple-growing would prove 
highly remunerative. The following recipe is recommended for 
j)reserving the juice of all soft fruits : Press out the juice of the 
fresh fruit, .'separating it completely from seeds and skin. Then 
submit the juice to heat of 180° F. (never higher than 190° F, 
nor lower than 175° F.) for half an hour. Next filter it through 
a conical flannel bag, to extract the coagulated albumen and 
other flocculent matter. Then put the juice in bottles Place 
these in a trough of water up to their necks and bring the water 
to a temperature of 200° F. (keeping it always below the boiling 
temperature, i.e.^ 212° F.) The bottles are to be kept at this 
temperature only for a quarter of an hour, and then corked and 
sealed at once before cooling. The corks used should remain in 
the hot water in which the bottles are placed. Another method of 
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[ireserviiig juices of fruits will be described in the chapter on 
‘‘ Planting ot Trees. ’’ 

557. The fresh juice of the ripe pineapple fruit in teaspoon- 
ful doses, has been found a remedy for diphtheria and bronchitis. 

558. A word of caution is necessary to persons desirous o(‘ 
introdacing such new fibres as rhea, pineapple and agave. The 
fibres of these like the fibres of jute are not of uniform fineness. 
Only 10 or 15% of the pine fibre is of silky and delicate fineness 
which would fetch £50 or £35 per ton in the London market. 
It should be also remembered with legard to pineapple fibre, that 
about 150 years ago it formed an important article of export from 
O^hittagong and the Straits Settlements and it was woven in 

and sheetings in the Dutch possessions. Cotton has gradually 
ousted it from the field. With improved machinery capable of 
spinning even yarns out of short staj^les, pineapple fibre may 
become a favourite textile material again, but its re-introduction 
must be looked upon only in the light of a hopeful experiment. 


(‘HAPTER LII. 

Plantains (Mns^ Paradissica). 

JBctuami — Plantains being largely grown in Bengafi 

a simple method ut preserving this fruit, successfully carried out 
at Sibpur, may be described with a(l\antage. Peel the ripe fruits, 
cut them into slices, add 1 lb. of water to each pound ot ^]ice> 
and boil for about one hour, until the mixture is soft enough to be 
strained through calico. After straining add one pound of sugai 
and sufficient citric or tartaric acid, or j^imply lime juice, to give 
the mixture an agreeable acid ta^te. If citric or tartaric acid is 
used it should be dissolved in water before it is added to the fruit 
pulp. The boiling should then be repeated tor at least anothm 
hour. Finally the jelly is bottCd up when fairly hot, the bottles 
used being fumigated inside with a taper ot burning sulphur intrO' 
duced immediately before the warm jelly is put in. A piece ot 
parchment paper is put on the top of the jcdly before the cork or 
stopper is put on, after the jelly has become quite cool. From the 
refuse stuff after the straining of the palp through calico, banana- 
meal may be prepared. 

560. lltnand-itied . — The Icutana plantation is looked upon 
in some parts of Africa as an important source of food-supply. 
Banana-meal is a highly nutritious and light food, and according 
to Humboldt is 48 times more nutritious than potatoes, and accord- 
ing to Crighton Campbell of America it is 28 times as nutritious 
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as the best wheaten bread. The Negroes prepare banana-meal 
in a primitive fashion. They dry the fruits and pound them in 
a mortar. Placed m jars or sacks, away from damp, it remains 
good for a long time But a quick-drying apparatus should be 
U:?ed if the meal-industry is to be introduced into a damp country 
like Bengal. The fruits are ‘'tri[)pe(l of skin and cut in rounds 
and placed on a [jorfectl}' cbaineil and heat-di^iu iect(^d trays in 
the de.'iiccatoi. When peifectly dry the chips are ground and 
passed through a sieve In a climate like that of Lower Bengal, 
it is best to make ])anana-mcal out of the refuse obtained after 


the extraction of jelly. The refuse pulp is pre^^ed (say with a 
cheese-press), dried in the sun, then powdered with dhenU ovjdnt^i. 
The meal so made keeps good. The produce of meal is 20 to 25 
per cent of the weight of fruits used. 15 lbs. of fruits will give 
3 lbs. of meal. It contains 1-455 of N^9‘01 per cent of albumin- 
oids. For making meal it is preferable to use fruits which are 
not altogether ripe and which contains more starch than ripe 
fruits. The fruits on analysis give the following average 
results : — 


Water 

Starch 

Grape-sugar 

(.’aiie-sugai 

Fat 

Albiiminoidb 
Crude fibre 
Tannin 
Ash 

Other matters 


Unripe bananas. 

70 92 
12 06 
0-08 
1 34 
021 
3-04 
0*36 
6 53 
1 04 
4 62 


Bipe baiiaii,is. 

67 78 
T race 
20-47 
0 50 
0-58 
4-72 
0-17 
0 34 
0 95 
0 79 


Mr. B. Swaminatlian, analysing a sample ot banana-meal 
from Kdjuh-kald sent to him from Madras to Cambridge, gives the 
following figures comparing the feeding value of haiiaua-meal 
with those of wheat, rice and potato. 


Banana meal. 


Water 

... 13 70 

Proteid 

... 3 78 

Fat 

... 0-75 

Carbohydrates 

... 77-17 

Fibre 

1-50 

Ash 

... 3-10 


100*0 


Wheat. 

Bice. 

Potato. 

13-4 

11 3 

11 9 

11-7 

7-3 

7-4 

20 

1 2 

07 

69*3 

77-6 

74-0 

1-8 

1-6 

2-5 

1-8 

PO 

3-5 

100 0 

100*0 

100-0 


561. Varieties . — The principal varieties that are ordinarily 
cultivated in Bengal, or have been introduced with success, are, — 
Martamdn., Cluinipti^ Chini-rltamijal., Kdntlidli., Sahri, Annpaii^ 
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LU\n-iaiu()lia, [vanai-btL'^ld, Aijnishcui^ Bomlxt//. KahuU, Siniji(.i>n rf 
and Ptxian<i. Kdm which is ordinarily usrj as a 

is also eaten in the ripe state by the poorer classes, Uxrf</- 
uidn and Chdmpd are the ordinary good varieties. Banana jelly 
1 ^ best made oat of the Martanidn variety. 

06 :^. StdL — Clay-loam soil not subject to watei-log^iiii; and 
situated close to a tank, ditch, jhil, or canal, should be chosen. 
The land should be ploughed up and while a crop of paddy 
is growing, the suckers should be planted 8 cubits apart in tin* 
beginning of the rainy season. I'li^ p)it should be made a cubit 
deep and manured with cowdung. The intervals should bi* 
j)loaohed and cross-ploughed once a year, and silt from tlu^ 
tank, canal, or jhil, applied in April as manure round the bas(‘ 
of each clump In one year the tree should be in bearing. When 
the bunch of fruits has formed the portion of the infiorc'^cence 
hanging on, should be cut away and a little chundin lime should 
be smeared at the cicatrix that the nourishment which would 
ha\'e been wasted on it might go to develope the plantains. 
Tbf-‘ tiee should be cut down from the base as soon as a bunch 
ha-' ripened. No (dump should have more than 3 suckers at its 
ba^'e when the older tree fruits. All suckers should be taken out 
utter a year, ie.^ in the next May, June or July and planted else- 
where, if necessary. If it is intended to keep up the old plantain 
gulden for a second, third or a fourth year, instead of planting 
suckeis at the old spots or letting the suckers already there to grow 
undisturbed, the planting should be done on the 2 nd year between 
the two original lines and in subsequent years also in new spots^ 
that the whole of the soil of the garden may he made use of by the 
plantain crop before it is abandoned for a new garden. This is not 
the system prevalent at Baidyabati, where the old clumps are ke[)t 
up by manuring, but it is the system adopted in Dacca. The suckers 
planted should not be too large, and they should be divested of all 
expanded leaves as they are }danted. Tlie only operation needed 
after the suckers liave been planted is the heaping up of earth round 
each, if the Dacca system is followed. The leaves should not he 
cut away except from trees that are cut down after they have borne 
fruits 300 to 600 bunches of plantains yielding about Es. 150, 
may be expected per acre per annum from a plantation of bananas. 
TLp coarser kinds being more prolific than the finer kinds, the 
\iir 3 ety makes little difference to the outturn under ordinary 
treatment. 

563. The kdathdh variety produces the best fibre. The leaf 
sheathes may be passed through a sugarcane mill with smooth 
rollers then combed on both sides with a brass comb, which will 
bring out most of the cellular substance. The blunt edge of a sickle 
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may be afterwards used for getting more of the cellular substance 
out. The bundles of fibre are then to be washed in water and after- 
wards boiled with ashes or soft-soap and then rinsed well in plain 
water, wrung and exposed in thin lufjevs to dry in shade. They 
are then to be exposed to dew for three successive nights, and 
in day time the drying should proceed in the shade. A simple 
machine consisting of a large curved knife worked by a spring 
handle over a block of wood is now in use in many parts of 
southern India for cleaning the fibre out of leaf-sheatlis. Plantain 
fibre is worth at least twice as much as jute. 

564. Manila hemp is the prodnc<^ of a plant (Musa textiles) 
allied to banana. It is very much superior to the fibre obtained 
from I'thffhdl' plantain trees. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

Potato (Solanum Tuberosum). 

[Kotation ; Two crops of potatoes in succession in the same year : Potatoes grown 
year after year in the " nil land. Lhdiinliti ciop an excellent preparation; 
Limine: after ploughing in 'Ih uiM.li.t . Soils suitable for the crop ; Cultivation 
loi- jinwin-_ potatoes on the garden system and the field system ; Irrigation ; 
Manuring : Lifting ; Use of the Ilnno i hoe for lifting potatoes ; Pre=:ervation 
of seed ; Varieties ; Cost.] 

Rotation, — Potato is usually grown after u4us paddy, or jute, 
or maize, or, in tracts of country where the })otato is the principal 
crop, it often forms the only crop of the year. In the district of Bag- 
helkand, in parts of Bihar, and in Kbasi hills, two crops of potatoes 
are taken from the same land in one year. There is a common 
notion both in this country and in England that potatoes do well 
grown on the same land year after year. The texture of the soil is 
no doubt rendered fitter and fitter for the potato crop by the cultiva- 
tion operations done for this crop, but insect and fungus-pests 
predominating prove the injuriousness of this system after a few 
years. It is best to grow a crop of dhaincha (Sesbania aculeata) 
or 6U^/i'n-hemp, between June and August and plough the crop in, 
in August or September. This green manuring adds considerably 
to the produce of potatoes. Lime and fresh ashes together, say 
15 muds, per acre, should be used if green manuring is done, 
to hasten the decomposition of the manure and prevent insect- 
pests. Even when the dhainrlicc crop is not ploughed in but sold 
off, the land is enriched by the cropi residue and the root-nodules. 

566. Soil , — The soil should be a sandy loam, of a fine 
texture, but not clay loam. Such soil, if it contains a good deal 
of hnmns matter, which makes it retentive of moisture, is best 
suited for the crop. Shallow, sandy or stony soils and heavy clay 
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‘.ii ' jiot '^aital)le for ])oratoo-. Sandy t^oii Improved by ^bo 
itdirixtnre of ///'/ or pond ^'1' answers very well. Stagnant watei 
k very irijiirion> to crop and if sowing i.'^ done early, in 

'^cptenibpr or Octoian*, tlic land obosen mu'^t b^- high and capable 
of oasy draining. The site ^elected must also be close to Avat(n’, 
as irrigation is verv nec'-^-arv For ibis cro[» in ino^t district<. 

.~)67. C f>h' / — Dec'p c'ultivation and 
'boroagli pnlvcri/ing of tbo- ‘-oil are essential. Two plongbing'- 
and two eros— |'ilr)nginng'- ndtb an improved [)lough followed by 
one grubbing v'itli a grubber and one cross-grubbing 

should be done a> soon as the rainy season is over, the 3 serie^^ of 
operations being c.ondiicted at intervals of one week between flu* 
operations. Then sbonbl follow one or two barrowings tor 
collecting Tt niaj^ be necessary to liand-piek the s/aut 

or dheuiuha stalks ]^efore commencing ploughing, if either ol 
these crops is gi own as a preparation for the potato crop The 
highest manurial value is attained by these preparatory crop<, 
when they are in hover, and they should be cut then, and if from 
August to September iIk^ stalks do not get sufficiently decomposed 
by submergence under water, ploughing and liming should b(‘ 
done after hand-pi(*kiug. The eo>t of picking, however, will he 
more than lealized by the <aie of the dry -^italks afterwards for 
fuel or as stakes for the pe.j or pan crop. The harrowing should 
be followed by a bakharing or laddering to bring the land to a 
level seed-bed. The land -houLl then be prepared for irrigation 
before sowing is done, as tlie inaking of irrigation channels after 
mowing uproots a number of -'eed-tubers. The field is first divided 
from its head, or main channel for irrigation, to its bottom, into 
a number of long strips 6 it. wide, separated by water-channel^ 
about a foot Avi(h\ leading iVom the main channel at the head oi 
the field to the bottom. The strip of land G ft. wide should then 
be divided into rblges and furrows 18 inches from one another. 
Along these ridges G ft. long and 18 inches wide, potatoes should be 
planted in double rows 4 inches apart earlv, say in September or 
early in October, 4 inches from one another and 4 inches deep. This 
is a very costly method of preparing the land for potato cultivation 
and one which can be ])raetised by cultivators only on a small 
scale with the ob ject of liringing the crop early to market. Early 
sowing is however very risky. Heavy rain taking place after 
sowing may do a great deal of damage by actually rotting the 
seed or disturbing the irrigation arrangements and washing down 
the ridges. Earh- sowing also very often results in insects 
destroying a portion of the crop. But in localities such as part^ 
of Burdwan, Birbhum and Sonthal Ferganahs, where rain-water 
sinks into the soil or Hoavs out freely, early sowing is advantageous. 
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Pioklino of seed in a mixture con.'iij^ting of sulphate of copper, 
aslies lu id castor-cake and the use of lime or ashes to rot tiie 
dJiiUiii'lia or S(inn, are ^L^reat preventives against insects. 

568. Ffehl-sji^irin — For cultivating pot.itoes on a large scale, 
the ridging plougli should follow the hrikliar oi- the levelling 
board, beam, or ladder- The tield should be as long as possible and 
the ridges should he at right angles to the main irrigation channel. 
The ridges made hy the ridging plough will not be absolutely 
straight. i)ut if traiiicsd bullocks are employed they will be sufficient! 
straight for the purpose of the agriculturist, and they should be 
about 24 inches apart. The sowing in this case should be done 
after all fear of late rain is over, say about the 20hh to the 31st oi 
October or even later. Ihe sowing should be done in this case not 
along the ridges but along the furrows. A man should make 
%straight channel 4 inches to 5 inches deep with a narrow sjjade or 
Planet Jr. hoe simpl}^ by running the implement along eardi furrow 
and between two adjacent ridges. Another man should put in two 
rows of pickled potatoes 6 inches apart both ways, and cover u[i 
the channel as he goes on, following the man who is making the 
channel, while a third man goes on puiting manure along the 
•covered channels only. Instead of spreading the manure all over 
the field this will be found a more economical way of using the 
■manure. Planting deep in between ridges also saves the 'mst of 
irrigation. The two earthings are to follow the manuring. The 
practice of applying the manure in two doses, at the time of the 
two earthings, does not seem to be justified, unless highly soluble 
manures, such as saltpetre are used. Castor-cake, bone-meal and 
cowdung, wffiich are ordinarily recommended for use, are not so 
‘highly soluble, and applying them in one dose after planting the 
seed, is advisable. In fact, cowdung should be applied at an early 
period of preparation of soil, and bone-meal or powdered apatite 
should be first converted into super by the addition of sulphuric 
acid before applying it to the trenches after planting seed. 
Bone-meal and apatite being comparatively insoluble manures do 
not have much effect on a short-lived crop like the potato. 
Potatoes are benefited by high manuring and one of the t'J lowing 
manures is recommended for use : — 


Maunds 
per acre. 


(1) Bone-super ••• ... 

with castor-cake (powdered)... 


(2) Rotten cowdung . . 

with ashes or lime 
and castor- cake ... 


6 \ applied immediately 
18 j after planting. 

4nO i ^Pph^d before 
( planting. 

15 I applied after 
15 j planting. 


Cost. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


66 

\ 


( 15f 

55 

1 30) 
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Maunds 
per acre. 


Cost. 

Rs, Rs. 


(3) Rotten cowduTig ... ... 600 i applied before j 15) 

with bone-super ... 6 } planting ( 30 ) ^ 

“(■".si.r"’'} 

(5) Apatite-super, 5 maundSjand saltpetre 2| maunds, per acre, / 25+ 15 = 40 
both applied immediateh after planting. | 


569. Irrigation , — Whether the plants all eome out within a 
fortnight or not, the first watering should take place within ten days 
to a fortnight after planting, nnle^'=i a good shower of rain makes 
this watering superfluous. The taidy sprouts will come up after 
the watering. If seed-potatoes are kept in-doors under a heap of 
moist straw or over damp sand for a week or ten days before 
planting, the sprouting will be quicker and more even after plant- 
ing. Instead of flooding the field or running the water along 
the channels in which the -eed potatoes are imbedded, it is best 
to run the water along channels between the rows of potatoes, or 
to distribute the water from the channel by means of an irrigation 
>poon or tliali. Thi^ prevents caking of the soil. But if the 
water is run along the channels in which the potatoes are imbed- 
ded, hoeing shouhl be done within a week after the irrigation to 
allow the sprouts to come up without resistance. The first earthing 
up with I'oclalis or by splitting the ridges with a double mould 
board plough, should take place when the plants are 6" to 9" high. 
Then should follow two w^aterings at the interval of a fortnight and 
then the second earthing. If the soil looks dry, irrigation should 
take place before and after the two earthings at shoiter intervals, 
say, once in 10 days. 3 to 6 irrigations are necessary, according 
to the nature of the locality and of the season. But in some 
noithein and eastern districts of Bengal, potatoes can be grown 
without irrigation, which is a great advantage. 

570. Ilr'f/ug . — Potatoes are not ready for lifting until the 
leaves and^ haulms have withered completely and the land has 
become quite dry. Another way of lifting potatoes is doing it in 
two instalments, the fi^st lilting of large fized tubers being done 
when the plants are still green by carefully digging under each 
plant with and putting the eaith back, that growth may 
rontiiuie. This is a costlier operation, but it pays where early 
potatoes sell at a high price. Potatoes require about 3 months to 
mature from the time of sowing, and February and March are the 
ordinary months for harvesting, though by sowing early in 
September or October liltijjg can be done in December and 
January. Lifting is best done with the Hunter hoe unless a 
potato-digging plough or a potato-digger is used. Perhaps a 
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slightly larger proportion of tubers gets cut when the Hunter hoe 
is used than when spades are u^ed. 100 maunds to 150 maunds 
per acre is a fair outturn, though as niuch as 300 maunds per 
acre are sometimes obtained. 

571. of .sdnU . — It is difficult to preserve the seed 

-of the superior and large sized hill potatoes in the plains, and one 
of the chief obstacles to "the spread of the cultivation of the Naini Tal 
potatoes has been the high price that has to be paid for the imported 
seed at the time of sowing. If each cultivator could store his own 
Naini Tal ])ot‘ito-seed there would be no occasion to grow the in- 
ferior DeJi/ varieties. The following plan may be tried. In a dark 
but well ventilated room erect shelves on which sand is to be spread 
and the potatoes spread one deep on the shelves. Ten or twelve 
shelve^ may be arranged one above another on a macJiaa All rot- 
ten [lotatoe^ must be weeded out and the seed-godown examined con- 
stantly for this purpose. Small sized potatoes keep better and 
those that come from near the surface of the ground Only the high 
and dry districts of Bengal are suitable for [>re>ervation of seed. ^ 

572. Steeping of potatoes in a dilute solution of sulphuric 
acid (2%) for 10 hours and then wiping them dry and storing on 
sand has been recommended for preserving potatoes meant for food ; 
but this experiment has failed both at Sibpur and at Berham- 
pore, and the method is probably ina})plicable for thi^ climate. 
New and vigorous races of potatoes are established in tem- 
perate countries by propagating the plants from seed. Seed-tubers 
from hill-stations or from a temperate climate give better crops. 
As it is difficult to preserve the seed of these superior varieties in 
the plains until the next sowing season, and as the exchange of seed 
with a hill country or a temperate climate has been found bene- 
ficial, the attempt to preserve seed may not be attended with good 
results, degeneration is likely to follow. The cost of seed is 
the great obstacle to extensive cultivation of high-class potatoes. 
In October, when sowing is done in Lower Bengal, seed costs 
Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 a maund, and an acre of ])Otatoes costs about Rs. 75 
in seed alone. As very small sized potatoes do not give good 
result, a large weight of seed is required. So far all attempts to 
preserve seed potatoes (except of the poor country varieties) has 
only partially succeeded in Lower Bengal. 

573. Varieties . — The Patna variety of potatoes with red 
skin, though wanting in flavour, gives a better yield than the 
Naini Tal variety, and the seed of this variety can he preserved in 
the plains like the seed of the Deslii variety, and the popularising 
of the Patnai potatoes would be an improvement. A Madras 
variet}^ is also very prolific, but it does not keep so well as the 
Patnai or the DesJd. 
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.17-i. — Tilt- I'er acre may be calcuiatpd thus : — 


Tuo .tj u il ( 1 1 < 'll li li with lis. tV. E' 

JiUCi ■ > '. td }’■!' 'i.'^h - ... ^ 

Tv - ‘ i llhhli j ^ - ••• 18 0 

Pi' ki]j'_; /'.. rtaik-> > I 2hanoviiigs .. 1 8 (» 

Tw^eiitj iraiiiiuls of Uint .. , 12 0 0 

8.pi‘eadiii<4 dr, . ... - ... 1 8 0 

Laddoiiii^ 01 bn .. .0 12 0 

^vitll 'Innl.i - plough 0 12 (> 

Seed lO mauiids .. •*• 50 0 0 

Pickling &eecl -■ • 3 8 0 

Planting seed . -- ..600 

<Jastoi -cake (30 uinM lilt.. ) ... ... 60 0 0 

Spieadiiig do ... ... ... 2 8 

Twci eaitliings ... ... 6 0 0 

Poiu ii ligations .. ... 12 0 0 

Haivesnijc; . ... ••• 6 0 0 

Pent .. .. ... ..300 

Total Es. ... 170 0 0 

Ca^tt.nii 150 niaunds at Be. 1-8 ... 225 0 0 


Net aoiit about Es 50. 

(CHAPTER LIV. 

BiuNTAL (kSoLANUM i\lKLON(;KNA >. 

‘suitable Kxce^s oi (-iganic matter or nitroyenou'^ manure in jui i'jUn 
L ime plioispliate^ .an 1 ]‘Otasli useful manures , Xavh tu,^ ; Seed-bed Ti.ms- 
jilanting , Culthatiou , /."/L Aeg/o/y Cost and outturn.] 

Nkxt to potatoes or brinjals (called also egg:-fruits 

aad anborgines) ar^- tbr jno^t liiglily prized vegetable of Bengal. 

576. So/I . — High well drained sandy loam or gEirden soil 

not too licli in i/rgaan matter, suits this crop bc-t. In clay soil 
the fruits of and’ ^rolol become small though sweeter. An 

excess ol' organic, or nitiogenous mannie, present in the soil, gives 
n>e to the development of leaves at the expense of flower. At 
tin- Sibpur farm it has been noticed that umnanured plots give 
bertc]- i-'c^ult than plots manured wdth saltpetre and cowxlung. 
Being \ery subject to diseases and attack of insects, it should 
not be grown in the ^ame locality oftener than once in 5 or 6 
yj-a!>, and the land >houhl he kept well drained, as stagnant 
water give'' ri.^e to hmgoid di-ea^-ec. The free use of lime and 
i^he- at the time of .'ov ing and transplanting is also recommended 
and thorough and protracted cultivation before planting. 

577. Var/t'h'e /^. — There are two distinct varieties of brinjals. 
Miiktalve-.bl, Makra, I'^hhatare and Eloke-'lii belong to the ordinary 
edass, but hiU (tecuui growing in bunche.< and hearing fruits for ai 
much longer period is botanically a different variety and is 
sometimes designated S. longmn. 
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.578. Seed , — When the biooe'-t first fruits are ripe and golden 
A'ellow in coloar they are removed from the plants and cut right 
through the middle. In this state tliey are kept in a heap for 
2 days. The seeds are then easily detached, washed clean in water 
and dried in the sun. The sowing is done in a seed-bed for which a 
cool and shady place should be chosen. The soil is well pulverised 
with kodaU and hand, and well rotted manure mixed with lime 
and ashes applie<l. This should be done in January or February 
while the sowing should be dtLhired till the end of March or still 
later, the usual time of .'^owing the -eed in Lowm- Bengal being 
eaily in May. IdLoroagh weatlieiing of the soil should take place 
and exposure oi the seed-bed to tbe attac-k of birds before sowing 
is done. After a shower of rain or watering of the bt^d by sprink- 
ling. seed is sown evenly but pretty thick, and the hand is lightly 
ruid»ed over the bed to give the '?eed a co\ering. Every evening 
(‘xcept when there is rain, the seed-hcd should have a light sprink- 
ling of water (say with a watei-can inini‘'hed with a rose). If the 
-.eed-bed is in shade, well protected fiom the sun, no other protec- 
• tioii will be required^ otherwi'^e the bed should be covered with 
])alm or plantain leaves until the germination takes place in 3 or 
4 days. Light watering should be continued every evening, after 
germination also. If a heavy shower oi rain takes jiace the seed- 
bed should be carefully drained of standing watei. If insect pests 
appear, ashes and lime should be dusted on the jdants. 

579. Trait sphtutinij . — The field where tbe seedlings are 
transplanted should he also prepaied very early in the season, he., 
in December or January, 'rhis should be done with ktnlah or 
with an improved plough and grubber. The grubber should be 
passed afterwards once a month until planting. By the middle 
of May the land should be knelled and got ready tor planting. 
Drains are made all round tbe field ami a few water cbannels 
running through the field, as in the garden culti\:dlun of potatoes. 
Then jails ov furrows are made oh inches apart and the herjaa seed- 
lings planted along the middle of Wia julis after a heavy shower of 
rain. If planting is done early' in the season, i.e., in April or May, 
transplanting the seedlings may be done on the level plot 36 inches 
apart instead of in furrows and the waiter channels are made after- 
wards Mustard-cake and ashes and lime should he applied finely 
powdered under each plant at the time of transplanting. Cowdung 
and castor-cake encourage the growth of vegetation at the expense 
of flowering and fruiting, G maunds of mustard-cake and 3 inaunds 
of ashes and 1 maund of lime are a sufficient application for one 
acre. In a fortnight or ten days the kodali should be passed be- 
tween the rows of plants, thus levelling the field. Blanks noticed 
should be filled up at this time. After another fortnight the 
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hodaVi should be pa^^sed once more between the rows of jdaiits 
converting the furrows into ridges. Irrigation may or may not 
be nncesNary according to the character of the season and the time 
of planting. If ])lanting is done after a heavy shower of rain, 
in dune, irrigation will not be generally necessary till November, 
blit if it is done m April or May, irrigation will be necessary at 
least once to save the crop fiom drought. From November to 
March irrigate once a month. By April the crop will be done. 
The fruits wall begin to bear in August. From August to October 
one moi*e earthing is recjuiied when the land is somewhat dry. 

580. Kidi Ix'ifnii seed is sown in September and October ; 
the seedlings are transplanted in October and November, and they 
bear from February to June. From May to August the ordinary 
brinjal plants may be made to bear fruits if trees that shovr signs 
of decay by February or March are pruned, dug up, manured 
with mustaid-cake and ashe^, and watered. Fresh shoots will be 
thrown out, and fruits of a somewhat inferior quality will be borne. 

581. J dii(,dndci>fif and TiiLshnn<Hit are the commonest fungoid 

diseases of brinjal which the cultivators attribute to not cutting the 
tap-root at the time of ti*ans[danting and also to the roots getting 
cut at the time of <^artbing. The^^e are fictitious causes. Root- 
cutting has something to do, no doubt, with the vigour of plants, 
and cutting of the roots when there is water-logging may indirect- 
ly cause spores of fungi to settle in the tissues of the plants, but 
the exciting cause of the diseases is the presence of the spores in 
the seed, of a bacillus (Bacillus Solanacearum). Water-logging 
helps ^ the ^ spread of the bacillus. Every plant affected with a 
fungoid di-ea-e must be uprooted and burnt. The seed used 
should be pickled, and the >ame locality always avoided for crow- 
ing this crof) from year to year. ^ 

582. The east per acre might be estimated as below 

January — Ploughing and crMS'5-|)l<)Uf>}jitio ^ witli laddenno' 

Pebruary— Giubbing and cioss-grubbiiig, with bariowino 
June — Making irrigation channels 
„ Making furrows 3 ft apart 
,, Trau^nlriutiiig seedlings 3 ft. apait ... 

.(.’msL nt' iiianiire ... 

,, Mainii iijg seedlii-g-^ 

„ First earthing 
July — Second earthing 
August — One liand-vceediiig 
October — Hocin- 

December r-, Three iriigatioiis follo-vred by hoeiiis 

Gathering fruits .. ... , ^ 

Rent 


Rs A. P. 
18 0 
1 0 0 
] 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 
10 0 0 

5 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 
4 0 0 

19 8 0 
9 0 0 
3 0 0 


74 1 0 



FATAL. 




Ike outturn of 150 maunds of hrinjals at a pice a seer comes 
to about Rs. 90, and the net profit to about Rs. 15 per acre. 


CHAPTER LV. 

Fatal (Trichosanthes Dioica), 

Next to potatoes and brinjals, this is the most favourite 
table-vegetable in use in Bengal. The leaves and tender shoots 
of the creeper (called Paltci) are eaten cooked, specially by 
convalescents. Sandy loam is best suited for this crop as for most 
cucurbitaceous vegetables. It grows well on river sides, even on 
the sides of rivers containing an excess of common salt, provided 
the soil is not heavy. The male and female vines are distinct, and 
as propagation takes place from cuttings, patal cultivators usually 
cheat others desiring to cultivate this crop, by supplying them 
with cuttings from male plants only. About 5 per cent, of male 
plants are quite sufficient for the purpose of fertilization. 

5*S4. Four or five ploughings and harrowings at the end of 
the rainy season, followed by making of holes in parallel lines 
6 ft. apart, and planting of adventitious roots and joints cut up 
into lengths of about 3 inches each, two in each hole, are 
the first operations required. The holes are covered with straw 
and watered every other day to hasten sprouting, except when 
there are seasonable showers. Patal being a dioecious plant, the 
cuttings should be mainly chosen from female vines, though the 
presence of a few male vines is also necessary. When the plants 
have all come up, i.e., about November, one hoeing is given, and 
then raised beds are made, as water-logging is highly injurious to 
the creepers. Each bed should have one row of plants, and the 
bed is made sloping towards the channels. The eai'th dug up in 
making the channels is utilised in laising the beds. If the field 
is very long, one or two water channels are made across the field 
also, intersecting the other channels at right angles. One irriga- 
tion done in February hastens the fruiting in March. Fruiting 
goes on from March to September, after which a light ploughing, 
followed by weeding in October, and one or two irrigations in 
February and March, will keep the crop for a second year. 
Usually no manuring is done for patal^ silt being depended upon. 
Ashes and lime or bonedust would be of benefit if the crop is 
kept on a second year on high land. 
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Cn.^t — 

4 p]i)agln;jos 

Plciiitmu, iiiLimiiiii' nj.iknj;j of bed'' 
01 eartlinij^ {15 men) 
Wctteiin- 

2 (12 men each time) 

curtingNoi 

Pent 


Kb A p. 

3 0 0 

6 0 0 

3 0 0 

4 8 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 


Total ... 26 8 0 

^bo'/////^. — li)() inauiidb at 1 [)ic(‘ a seer come'' to about Rs. 60^ 
and at J anna" a "Oei, Rs. 1,000. 


C’iiAFTER LVL 

{.’n[LLIFs (Fa 1‘S[LT M b'Ul'TFSCKNy). 

Likk brinjal", cbillicb are very nmcli subject to fungoid 
U'ea"e", bur, they are not so subject to the attack of insects. 
fKvl>lia\i(ja roif and Kutehuju are the commonest fungoid diseases. 
When tliese overtake a crop it is not feasible to stop them. In fact, 

< hi! lie ci;lti\ation has to be given up tor two years successi^ ely in a 
Ideality affected with either of these di"eases before it can be 
taken up again. The Bordeaux mixture and invigorating manures 
lui\e been used in vain. Besides the ordinary Oapsicum frutescens 
r-f Beugal may 1 m‘ mentioned the 0. annuum or Nepaul chillies, 
<iiid the C. minimum or hlimu lankn which are varieties more 
highly prized for their greater pungency. Cayenne pepper is 
laadd out of C. amuium. ►Some bright coloured varieties of C. 
aiinaum have, however, no pungency at all, and these are preferred 
fo' tlie teeding of bird" a" they are "Upposed to heighten the 
<*rdour of their feathers. 

-*>87. Soil , — Sandy loam and newly-formed alluvium on 
i-l’M b.inks of rivers do w'ell for this crop, but dry rocky soils 

< dutaining jdenty of lime, produce the best crops if they are 
-iiliiciently loamy. The finest crops of chillies are grown in 
Tb gra, Backergiinge, Ohaibasa, Patna and in parts of Gujarat. 

588. Rotation . — It generally follows one of the pulses or 
c.Il-"ee(l crops, and it is sometime.s grown after potatoes. It is 
Idl lowed by paddy. 

589 Colt trail i >/{. — The land is to be prepared exactly as in 
rhf case of brinjals. The seed is sown in May or June in a nursery 
-itaatecl in shade as in the case of brinjals. When 6 or 7 inches 
high in the seed-bed, the seedlings are transplanted after a good 
"bower of rain 27x18 inches apart. The time of transplanting is- 
July and August. When the plants have established themselves- 
in raised beds well protected from stagnant water, their roots 
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slioulJ be piirtinlly exj>o^ed to light and air by reinoviug the earth 
From their bottom. A moiith after this, nui^tard-cake at the rate 
oF 6 mds. per acre is put at the l)ottom of each plant yind the 
|)lant earthed up at the same time. The Field should be kept 
ideaii of weeds, two hand-weedings and two wlipei-hoeings ])eing 
recommended. One or two iirigation^ may be required aftei 
No^'ember and a hoeing after each irrigation. 

J [fiTvestnui. — December to February is the propei 
harvest season for vi[)e chillies, though cliillieb aK‘ also plucked 
green in (October and November and sent tre-'h to market. 
Plucking should he done about four times, five men being required 
[ter acre each time. The ripe chillies are spread out iii the sun for 
a] tout a Forhiight Night dew doe^ them no harm, and they may 
b(- leFt out day and niglh for a foitnight, but if rain is feared they 
must he brought in-doors. 

ohl. Yield . — Tlie yield per acre is fi to 15 imN , each maund 

celling from Rs. 4 to Rs. 7. Unless a tract is known to be parti- 
milarly adapted for chillies, it is risky growing this crop for 
The cost per acre comes uniformly to about Rs. 50, while 
ilie outturn may vary from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100. 

592. The C(^,si mav be estimated as below' : — 


Es. A r 

arid inahing <>f Iteds . . . 12 0 0 

Tninspl<uitinci ... . .280 

2 Earthings . . ... ... 0 n 0 

2 Hand-hoeuigs . . .600 

2 Wliefl-lioeing-^ ... . 18 0 

1 Irrigation ... . .,280 

I Koeing with s[.adL‘s after irrigation ... 3 8 0 

Plucking and drynig ... ... ... 5 0 0 

Rent ... ... 3 0 0 


T<dHl Rs . . 42 0 0 


(’HAPTER LVII. 

E N u L l sH Vei i K'V \ r. L Eb . 

[Oviuiii . Si'aLiiiu of in water and ilehcate sued m oauiphor water , Prejuira- 
tion stu-l-l.tii. Treatment ot seed-bed, Watcrin" , mf nn^ , Wliieli 

Ntm table-^ neednot betiansplanted: Distanet*> apait , Quantity .4 '.(.*• d rec[uired; 
Protection of seedlings aftei ti.ins|jlantniii , Previous pie[iaiati<'Mi of land 
Mu.i.iuel' and piotracted ; Soils suitable for diffeient. vegetables, Suitable 
uianiires ; Spec-iei mixed iiianme for vegetables, f.i leiition with hoeing or 
(liannol irrigation. Whence seed to be obtained. Germinating pouer, how 
tested; Sowing in s. d- be ■ I also m regular lines; Gi owing of Eimlish Mg. - 
tables in the hot weather in trenches , Site for Tnarket-gardeuiiig.] 

Next to potatoes, palval.s, and brinjals, the English vege- 
tables, ci:.. CMbhiigrs, cauliflowers, tomatoes, kiiol-kohl, tnrnips and 
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beet, have come to be regarded as the important cold weatliei 
talde-. ' g-.htb]-'-, specially in Bengal towns. 

Ornfhi , — What are known in India as English veg(‘- 
tah]e^ citi not all originally come from England. The original home 
of cabbage, carrot, celery, parsnip, salsify, sea-kale and turnip is 
believed to be England. But beans came originally from Persia 
•and India ; beet, broccoli, cauliflower, lettuce, parsley, and peas 
came originally from Southern Europe or Asia ; Brussels sprout, 
a> its name implies, originally came from Belgium ; kohl-rabi 
from Geianany : leek from Switzerland ; endive from East Indian 
Islands ; Jerusalem artichoke from Brazil ; potatoes from Peru ; 
tomatoes from South America ; onion from Africa ; radish and 
rhubarb from P'hina, and spinach from Northern Asia. 

595. Taking into consideration the land of their 

origin we should infer that for this climate cabbage, carrot, celery, 
parsnip, salsify, sea-kale, turnip, Brussels sprout, kohl-rabi, leek, 
and spinach are not suitable. But experience shows that nearly 
all the vegetables mentioned above can ho ^uccnssfully grown even 
in the climate of Lower Bengal specially in the cold w’eather, 
though it is necessary to import the ^eeds of those varieties, which 
are natives of the temperate climate, from such climate. Cabbage 
and cauliflo^ver seeds from Patna, and onion seed from Poona and 
Viraval, and carrot seed from any part of Bihar and Vira\!il 
(Jnnagadh State) give good result. 

59lj. CifItn'iifnuL . — The following points maybe particularly 
noted in connection with the growing of English vege- 
tables 

(1) Any seed with a tough coat should be soaked in cool 
w'ater (at a temperature of about 60*" F.) before sowing. The >ecd 
should be sown when still damp, and it should be covered with fine 
leaf mould 1 inch to 3 inches deep according to the size and 
strength of the seed. Pea and bean seeds, 'for instance, should be 
sown 3 inches dee}), w^hile only a very light covering of less than 
^ inch of loam or mould should be put on celery or lettuce or cab- 
bage seed. Eelicate seed should de soaked in camphor wvater, 
the bottles in w^hich they are kept soaked stoppered up for an 
hour, and the seed sown immediately afterwards. The percen- 
tage of germination is higher from seed thus treated. 

(2) The seed is to he sown in a raised and well pulverised 
seed-bed manured with well-rotted manure and leaf-mould, the 
soil consisting of friable sandy loam, clean and without grit or 
stones. There should be a cover of mats ou the seed-bed, or 
sowing should be done in boxes in a verandah. Seed should be 
sown towards the close of the rainy reason. After scattering the 
seed on the seed-bed a light cover of leaf-mould should be put on it 
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and on that ashes are to be sprinkled. Ashes should be ^piinkled 
on the seedlings also, as soon they appear. 

(3) A.fter germination, the covering mats are to be taken off 
every evening if no rainfall is apprehended at night, and the cover 
put on again at 8 or 9 A.M. Some sunlight is needed for seedlings, 
or else they grow up into sickly plants. 

(4) Water is to be gently sprinkled on the seedlings as occa- 
sion requires, — say, once in two or three days if the soil looks dry. 

(5) When there are four to six leaves on the seedlings they 
are ready for transplanting. 

((i) (larrots, turnips, beet, mangold, tomatoes, salsify, spinach, 
onions, peas and beans, are not transplanted from seed-beds, but 
sown where they are meant to grow. Where plants grow too 
thick they are thinned out. Beet and tomatoes may be sown in 
seed-beds and afterwards transplanted. Onion and celery also do 
whether the seedlings are transplanted or not. 

(7) Before transplanting the seed-bed is to be \vell soaked 
with water. 

(8) Trjmsplanting should take place in straight lines and at 
such distances apart that water channels may be made easily. 

(9) In transplanting, a dull or showery day should be 
chosen, if possible, or else the plants thoroughly wateied, or trans- 
planting done after a heavy shower of rain and the soil round 
them mulched if mulching materials are available. The plants 
are to be set a little deeper in the soil than they were in the seed- 
bed, and the soil round the roots should be made firm with the 
hand without, however, bruising the necks of the plants. The 
plants should never be pulled up from the seed-beds, but always 
lifted up with a little soil adhering to the rootlets. Wateiung 
the seed-bed before lifting, helps this. Watering the tran^[)lantt*d 
seedlings should be done two or three times a week early in the 
morning or late in the afternoon, until they are well esitablished. 
If mulching i^ done, saving in watering and hoeing will be effected. 

(10) In transplanting, the spacing should be regulated 
by two considerations — 1st, that two adjacent plants when fully 
grown up may not touch each other, and, 2ndly, that there may 
be sufficient space for water channels between two rows of plants. 
The plants may be thus set closer in lines than in rows. When 
sowing is done in the open, as in the case of radish, turnips, 
carrots, onions, &c., the plants should be thinned out, the strongest 
plants being left, wherever possible, proper regard being had to 
regularity of the lines and the evenness of distance among the 
plants. 

(11) Transplanted into deep and wide trenches, Unglish 
vegetables can be grown in the plains, up to June. The irrigation 
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should h(- done in ilh^ tinnches, the plants beiipi^ >t‘t on two 
at the hohpn. oF rhe trench. The trenches ‘>hoiild be made 2 or 2\ 
feet ile-|) and about the '-.mm in width at the Ijotiom, wluu’e two i in\w 
of jd.iht-- should he planted wifh a water cliuniiel in the iniddli-. 

(12j l)warf beans, both broad and kidney, should be sown 
2 feet a[)art and 5 inches in the lines from plant to piaol. Tall 
beans sboiihl be sown 3 ft. x 5 inches apart ; peas 4 ft. X 2 inches ; 
and heet 18 inches x 9 inches ajairt, broccoli and cabbages should 
be planted 2 ft. x 24 fb apart ; Brus-el sprouts (which are suited 
to ])Oor soils and do well even without manuring) 2 feet X 14 feet 
apart; canots LO inehe>. x 6 inches apait : celery and leek b inelit*'^ 
apart in nursery-])eds before the}’ are transplanted for the second 
time into trenches which should be 1 foot deep and l^ft. wide, 
the trenches being 4 ft. apart. Endive salad should be ]>hmted 
1 ft. x 14 Feet apurt ; onion 15 incdies X 9 inches apart; garlic 
1 foot X b ineho^ apart; parsley 1 footx 1 foot apart ; kohl-rabi 
18 inches x 15 inches apart ; parsnips 15 inches X 12 inches a])art : 
ind turnips 1 foot x 6 inche- apart. 

(if;) Quantity of seed required per acre — 


Brussels spiouts, broccoli, and par.sley 

Cabbages 

Onion (setts) 

Onionh and carrots (seed) 

Radish 

Leek and celery 

Endive 

Lettuce 

I’ui nips and parsnips ... 

Beet 

Peas and beans 
Country peas 

Jerusalem artichoke (bulbs) 


2 ounces 
4 ounce.s, 

1 md 
8 ounces 
8 ounces, 

1 ounce 

14 ounce. 

3 ounces 
6 ounces 
2^ seei's. 

1 maund. 

15 seers to4 J md.s 
(if for foddei) 

5 niaunds. 


(14) Castor leaf, arum leaf, har leaf, plantain leaf or leaf- 
sheath, or some such article must be used in day time for proteci- 
ing the seedlings against the sun, for a week after transplanting. 

(15) Thorough previous preparation of land where The 
seedlings are transplanted is necessary to avoid insect pests, also 
use of some of the following things :~mustard cake, ashes, lijue, 
salt, white arsenic, asafeetida and aloes, as an insecticidal mixture 
at the time of transplanting. A handful of the mixture can be 
mixed up with the soil where each seedling is planted. 

(16) Cabbages, kohl-rabi or knol-kohl, broad beans and toma- 
toes do well on the heavier classes of loam, and broccoli, cauliflower, 
kidney beans, turnips, onion, garlic, beet, radishes and carrots, on 
the lighter classes. 
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(17) Cabbages are specially benefited by saltpetre at ]n 
mds. per acre ; caiilifiower by mustard cake and lime or a-L^- 
at 10 mds. and 5 mds. respectively per acre ; but turnips and knol- 
kohl are especially benefib‘d by bone-super at 6 mds. per acre 
accompanied by heavy manuring with farm-yard manure. Car- 
rots and radishc'^ [)iefer <OA\dimo at 200 snd^. per aciay tmd 
tomatoes are specially benefited by cowdung ashes. 

(18) Tlie following mixture has been found pariiculn*!y 
orood for erowina Eimli^h vee:etables : — foAvl manure, two b -s- 
kets + powdered coAvdung cake, three baskets fi- ashes, 
basket -fi gypsum, one basket. Moisten the whole with fr<‘'^h 
urine at the time of a])]dication of the mixture, and appl}" oim 
hamiral at the bottom of each plant, after it is fairly wed 
established in the field. Vegetable-marrows, beans, maize mvl 
potatoes also are s])ecially benefited by this manure. 

(19) Irrigation i^ most essential, and whenever the laml 
looks dry, irrigation must be resorte<l to, followed each time by onu 
wheel-hoeing, or channel irrigation effected, in Avhich hoeing is 
not necessary so often Four to eight irrigations are needed accord- 
ing to the climate and the character of the soil. The land should 
be divided into ridges along the natural slope, in making tlu 
irrigation channels which will involve loosf-ning of the bases of 
the plants and earthing them up. 

(20) It is best to huj- reliable English seeds or seeds from 
Mussoorie or some other hill station grown by a ’vell-eslahlished 
and reliable firm, instead of depending on plain seeds, though t!y*y 
may be had cheaper. Patna cabbage and cauliflower ^eeds -m'l 
Poona onion seeds, hoAvever, give very good result. 

(21) Cabbage and tiirnij) seeds, like cucumber and melon 
seeds, retain their germinating power for seA'cral years, k<‘j)t 
protected from insects in a dark receptacle ; while seeds of iiea--. 
beans, carrots, parsnips and onions are of no use after a year. The 
germinating power of seeds may be tested by placing them between 
two pieces of damp flannel kept continuously moist for a week. 

(22) It is better to sow the ^eed^ of all crops (not nierL*ly 
English vegetables) the seedlings of which are raised in seed-beds, 

cotton, tobacco, cabbages, lettuce, tomatoes, &c., in narrow 
'Shallow drills in the bed, than to sow them broadcast. Young 
plants grown in drills are much ea'iicr to lift and transplant and 
to keep clean from weeds, and, as a rule, they are hardier. In 
sowing small-sized seeds in seed-beds one quarter to half an incli 
^of soil above the seed is enough. If the drills are covered in 
^with a little very fine and thoroughly rotten manure, germination 
lakes place quickly, and in transplanting some of the manure will 
the mixed up with the ball of earth surrounding the roots. In 
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sowino; seeds of onion, carrots, radishes and turnips in open 
groufid, have the soil thoroughly tilled, pulverised, cleaned from 
weed^ and levelled previous to sowing. These seeds should be 
so'vn in drills 2 feet apart, so that a bullock-hoe may be used 
between the drills. 
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(it) Fig, 65. — .Jerusalem Artichoke. ( h ) 

' a) Bulbs : (b) Stem with leaves. 

(23) Near large towns vegetable-gardening (called also 
market-gardening) growing of potatoes, brinjals, palval, 
cabbages, cauliflower, turnips, beet, knol-kobl, carrots, asparagus, 
artichoke, Jerusalem artichoke, pala7ii grip, ih-uoo sdn (in the rainy 
season) chewing sugarcane and English peas and beans, pays 
well. _ Ample provision for manuring and irrigation is necessary. 
Uair} mg and goat-farming ought also to prove highly remunera- 
tive It carried on within a short distance from tovvns. Veae- 
table-gardening and dairying may well be combined, as any 
icgetables that m-e not readily sold can be given to cattle. Goat- 
armmo may also go well with vegetable-fanning if proper 
.luangements for hiirdlmg the goats in can be made. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

Carrot, Radish and Sweet-Potatoes." 

Carrot. —The English root-crop which has a special value 
as a nourishing famme-food and fodder is the carrot. Up-country 
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ciirrot or gdjrd is uoh such a Tioiirisbing and palatalde food 
Koropean carrot, and of all the carrots experimented with in 'ihjV 
country, the Red MediO-i rancan Aarit^ly grown at the Cawnpoio 
Experimental Farm semn- to be tlie best. The Yellow Meditej*- 
ianean carrot is a heavier yielder, hut it is more snittMl as aealEo 
Food. The } iehl of the \Vliite rdi'dai. rramMii carrot is almo-t 
espial to. or even higlicr than that of country carrot, but the roor^ 
ai(‘ hard, coarse and iiisipid. Without manure ih(‘ countrv 
,< I i^n'y gi\ es a much larger yield than any of the European 
\aiir(ies. Farrots sbonldi not be dirertly manured. The previoiw 
’.■ j should he highly manured, hut the carrot itself grown 
eitlioat iiianurt-, Thei e should ))(‘ plenty of lime in the soil 
' carrot is grown 

5d8. The proper tinu^ for sowing carrot seed in the plains 
is brtween the I5th Septemher to 15rli October, and if famine or 
scarcity is Feared, mowing is done still earlier in the Unhcd 
Provinces. It is best to sow in drills made along tlie natural 
iiudhiation of the land, and ridge the drills after the ])lants have 
appeared and then to thin out the ]dant«5. 200 maunds of well 
rotten dung should be used before sowing, or better still before 
sowing the previous Oh.s paddy crop. 8 to 12 ounces per acre 
is the quantity of seed which should be used. The yield comes 
to 200 to 500 maunds [»er acre, iF good loose soil near village 
site is chosen and it the soil is deeply cultivated, well pulverised, 
weeded 2 or 3 times and irrigated 5 or 6 times. The seed slmuld 
be mixed up with woud-ashes at the time of sowing, and unless 
the soil is quite moist at the time, water should be poured in 
ih(^ drills immediately after ^owdng. 

599. The followdng analysis of carrots give an idea of the 
high feeding value of this vegetable : — 


White jMtfillii 

Bed Medtn, 

English 


carrots. 

carrots. 

carrots. 

Water 

.S4-57 

84 43 

87-30 

Soluble albuminoids 

35 

'48 

1 -66 

Insoluble do. ... 

17 

•30 

Sugar and starch ... 

S'98 

7-98 

S-10 

Crude fibre 

2-37 

3-70 

1 3-20 

Woody fibre 

Soluble mineral 

2-19 

1*80 


matters 

Insoluble mineral 

1*09 

•99 

\ 

matters 

•28 

•32 

) 


100 

100 

100 

Total N. 

T75 

•230 

•200 


600. So important is the carrot regarded in the U, P. as a 
stay during famine, that numerous applications were received 

M, HA 20 
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by District Collectors duiing the fiiiuiiie of 1^^6-117 for carrot 
seetC vvhen the local supply was exhausted. T-lCi: AiphA' oriler 
was sent oif at once to Messrs. Carter & CV. toi ed and 
they sent out over 100 tons of seed. It was not betore December 
and January 3 however, that the seed was in the li.'ind- ot 
cultivators, and the imported carrot either tailed to germinate 
or produced only very meagre crops. 

601. Radish . — This also belongs to the cabbage family 
and although it is a cold w^eather crop, the sluj can be grown 
nearly all the year round. It and the China cabbage are tliere- 
fore grown in the Bengal Jails as vegetables for prisoners. In 
the hills the radish can be grown all the year round. The large 
and small pale pink radish is liked by Indians, while the small 
red and round radish is grown to a small extent for European 
consumers. There are special lucalitie- in Midnapur, Birbhum, 
etc., where very huge radishes are grown, but the seeds of these 
tried in the Sibpur Farm gave the ordinary small sized radishes 
that we see sold in the Calcutta Bazaar. There are certain light 
soils rich in mineral matters that are therefore specially suitable 
for the crop. The sowing time is June to December, though the 
best time is September, and the crop takes only 2 months matur- 
ing, which is a great advantage. The seed should be sown in 
lines 9 ins. apart and seedlings should be thinned out so as to have 
them 3 ins. apart in the lines. Thorough and deep cultivation and 
wintering once in 10 or 12 days are essential. As there is no 
very great demand for this crop, except in large towms, and as it 
is not such a nouri=?hing crop as the carrot, any extension in the 
cultivation of this crop cannot be recommended, but as a fast 
growing vegetable, it can be grown by cultivators for domestic 
use on homestead lands. 

602. s. — Sweet-potatoes (Batatus Edulis) are 
also a common root-crop of the country, which are a principal 
stay at famine times. It is propagated from stem cuttings of the 
vine which are planted on ridges in August or on the flat in 
October in moist localities 6 inches apart, the ridges or lines being 
made 1 foot apart. No further cultivation is necessary, and the 
crop lifted in January or February is 100 to 300 maunds 
per acre. Saak dlii is also called sweet-potatoes. It is a legumi- 
nous crop, the seed of which is sown in June or July. The 
creepers are relished by cattle. The roots are eaten raw and not 
cooked as Batatus Edulis roots are. The roots are lifted in 
February. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

Turmeric and G-iNC4ER. 

There are certain crop? that grow well in the -li;i Je. Of these 
the turmeric, ginger, arrowroot, pine-apple, pipul, gi-oundnut, rhea, 
sida rhomboidea and babui grass may be mentioned prominently. 
As it is desirable to have trees at the out-skirts of a fnrin land, 
which would otherwise remain uncultivated and harbour insect- 
pests, such land could be utilized with great advantage by grow- 
ing turmeric and ginger. Trees (such as mangoes, jack, lichies, 
etc.) are themselves benefited, if the land underneath is kept culti- 
vated. This is one of the principal preventive methods that should 
be emplo3^ed in combating orchard-pests. Stiff clay soils are not 
suitable for any root-crops, but as the soil under trees is never too 
heavy or too light, any soil which is not too stony, gritty or 
gravelly will do for growing these crops. The cultivation for both 
the crops is similar. In putting down virgin soil under trees for 
the first time under turmeric or ginger, it is desirable to plough up 
the land in October or November, i.e,, after the rainy season is over 
and when the land is still in a fit state for ploughing. One 
ploughing and cross-ploughing with an improved plough, or a 
thorough spade-cultivation, followed by laddering should be a 
sufficient cold-weather preparation for these crops In April, i.e.^ 
after the first shower of rain in the hot weather, another 
ploughing followed by cross-ploughing and laddering, will render 
the land fit for planting the bulbs of ginger or turmeric. These 
should be planted 9 inches apart in the line, and the lines should 
be 25 or 30 inches apart. About two maunds of turmeric or 
ginger seed-bulbs are required for planting an acre. When the 
plants have come up and before the approach of the regular rainy 
season, ridging or earthing should be done along the natural 
inclination of the land, for excluding water from the immediate 
surroundings of the plants. Water should be let out from the 
field whenever there is any accumulation, or such land should 
be chosen, whence water flows out naturally and readily. Manur- 
ing is scarcely ever done for ginger or turmeric, but a maund 
of ashes and 3 maunds of oil-cake per acre would benefit both 
these and the trees under which they are grown. If manuring 
of crops grown under trees is neglected, the trees themselves 
are injured in the long run by growing crops under them. The 
manuring should be done soon after planting and before earthing. 
Two hand-weedings or hoeings are necessary, one in July and the 
other in September. The root should be lifted up after the leaves 
have completely withered, i.e.^ in December and January. The 
small out-growths of the roots should be set apart for seed. These 
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!>f-fore 1 in April or lilay nIiouM l)e ]:?pl unJer a 

hf'.'ip t]am[; -liM w to liastea sju'outin<;a Thu rest of tlio iin’nnn'ic 
r-- N should be cot into two, if too fat, dried and then boiled in 
V iter ini^ed up with co\v-diin^> A-i soon the \v;der bo;»ins to 
b'-i], the boiler is to be taken down from the oven, and the turmeric 
bikeu out aftervvaids and ^p^^'a(l out in the sun. The heap should 
-tiijcd and turned two or three times a day, and when the 
>maiier sections lia\e become cjuite dry, they should be separated 
out, leaving the fatter sections to dry for another day or tuo. 
Daily, in the evening, tlie turmeric exposed to the sun should be 
rubbed, the rublnng making the root^ clean and smooth. 

604. Theoidtuinof turmeric (boiled and dried) comes to 
,dKmt 16 maunds [/er aeie. and of fre^h ginger about 50 man mis, 
I Kit as much as 50 a^id 150 maunds per acre respectively have 
iieen sometime'^ obtained. The ginger can be sold off in the 
and lied state at :djoat R<. 4 per mauud, while dry turmeric may 
fetch as much as Rs. 5 per maund. The cost of cultivation come« 
to about Rs. 5i^ per acre, in either lai^e 


CHAPTER LX. 

Si'uAL-CANi!: (SacchauijM Officinarum). 

! Siuar-juMin'^^ plants , Sapenor forei'^n v'.Ln«_rio-^ of sugai-o.iUL! ; Superior indigen- 
ous vanities ; AAcM of f/>n‘ ; Acreage, 'st.Ue of the Indian sugar indubtry . 
Conditions of succeS'^ ; Use of phosphato', ; Seedling-canes ; I'lv^erv.itioii 
of cuttings: Topping; Pitting, Planting, Pickling of cuttiiu^; notation, 
Manuring ; Iin_;irM.n ; Other uperatinns , TTaiee^ting ; Cost of culli\ Jtmn and 
y/// -hiakiiie ■ r'I'c'.'- canes ; Pests, Ciusliing mills ; Mr. Haili's method of 
ijin' and sugar-uiok'iig.] 

This plant is indigenous to India, and it yields a higher 
proportion of '^ugar than any other, beet coming next to it, and 
the date-palm after beet. The maple-tree of America may be 
regarded as fourth in importance. 

606. ForeiiTti canes , — Though indigenous to India, the best 
varieties of sugar-cane are now generally found in those countries 
where European and American planters have been employed in 
its cultivation. Even the Chinese cane, called by Dr. Roxburgh, 
Saccharuin Chinensis, is said to be a better yielder and hardier 
than the ordinary variety of Indian canes. The best varieties of 
Mauritius canes are the Big Tanna, Port Mackay, Lousier, 
Iscamhine, Bamboo, and Bois Rouge. The best Queensland cane 
is the Bappoe or Rose Bamboo, which is a very hardy variety, 
though yielding the largest proportion of cane-sugar. In the 
Straits Settlements the Striped Bourbon and Yellow Mauritius are 
considered the best canes, though for chewing purpose the 
Otaheite is preferred to all others. For weight and length the 
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Tanna variety excels the others. Of good Si^edling canes may be 
iiieiitioned White Sairiboo, Singapore, Bouibon and Demerara. 
The standard cane of the Barbadoes is the Wliite Transparent ; 
but a seedling cane lately established excels this and all other 
good varieties of canes grown in Barbadoes, such as the 
Bourbon, the Jamaica, and the Queensland riv'ole. The AVhite 
Transparent yiekB aljoiit 5.400 lbs. of /////- and 4 , 5()0 lbs. ot 
cane-sugar [un’ a( lein low-lying black soils. Tl:e Bourbon cane, 
Avhicn yields M'r\ good la^sult on high red soils, gives only 
1 J)U 0 l})s. of and bio lbs. of ean(‘->iiga]’ per acre grown on 
low-lying ]j]a<d^: soiB. The seedling cane bi'di has ))een latrdy 
established in Barbadoes (whicdi has be<^n mnned " B 147 ’) suits 
both high and low soils, its average 3 'ield being lbs. of 

n'ii, and 6,291 lbs. of cane-sugar per acre. Tb * average obtained 
on low-lying black soiB is still higher. A red Jamaica cane has 
been successfull}" introduced iiiBibai, and it piomises better tliau 
the indigenous Samsaia. 

607. r,n — The names of the indigr^noiH 

varieties of sugar-cane are verv numerous, but they do not neces- 
sarily indicate distinction Their halJts must 1 c cdo-ely studied 
before they can he classified into distinct grouips. Here and there 
canes equal to the best found in many })arts of the world are to be 
seen, and the yield of raw sugar from ihem also equal to the best 
yield obtained anywhere, so that theie is icj necessity for going 
out of India for good seed. There is, in fact, risk of importing 
diseases with seed canes from Java, Mauritius or JVest Indies. 
The following varieties have been grown at the Sibpur Farm : — 
iSamsara, Bombay, Khari, Chittagong-Patnai, Snharanjiur, Poona. 
iJhalasundar, Mongo, Malohi, Puri, Bagdia. and JBaghi. Of 
these, Chittagong-Patnai, Samsara, Bombay and Khari sugar- 
canes have been found to be the best. The rir-t two are good 
chewing varieties, and the last a very good variety for planters 
to grow, as it is thick-skinned, and not so subject to the attack 
of jackals and insects, and it is a fiee ratoo’ier. After four years 
the yield falls off rapidly, and as it is not to keep '^ugar-eane 
growing on the same land for more than three or four years, the 
ratooniiig should not be carried on beyond the fourth year, after 
which insect and fungus pests predominating, the crop becomes a 
source of infection to the neighbourhood. The k’liiltugnng-Patnai 
variety, though producing fatter and longer canes, is very much 
more subject to the rind fungus than the Samsara or other 
Bengal varieties. The Bombay canes, which were probably derived 
from Otaheite, are softer and richer in juice. The //?;?' from it is 
darker in colour than (jur from Samsara cantos, and the crystals 
of larger size. On the whole, therefore, it is best to grow 
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SaiTi'.i' i ur (-lie DbalasuiKlur of Dacca, if the attention and care 
for j 2 ;rowino a superior variety can be bestowed, or else 
to ;^rou' the Kliari cane. For low-1 jin^ hi! lands, which remain 
under 3 or 4 feet of water for a month or more, a variety ot 
canes known as Knlrra or Jali-ah^ in Faridpiir, can be grown. 
The straw cane and the grass-cane of Bomi^ay, and the red sugar- 
cane of A^-'am are also suitable for s\vam|.)y lands. Besides the 
Saiusaia and the ^ hittimon-.Patnai sugar-cane, other suf)erior 
chewing canes are the white or red canes grown in Bogra, Khulna 
and Dacca, which, owing to the climate of these districts or for 
special facility for irrigation, often grow to remarkable size, often 
attaining a length of 20 ft. and a girth of 6 inches. The 
produce of raw sugar has been, in some instances, 7,000 to 8,000 
lbs. per acre, <(uifce equal to the highest obtained in the West 
Indies. Tin- i\iadia'^i Paunda of the U. P., the Poona and the 
Saharan pur sugar-cane are other good varieties. The Ohinia or 
(diini cane of Bhagalpur and Patna is another good chewing 
variety suitable for Bihar districts. In some districts of Western 
Bengal a hardy variety of sugar-cane known as Uri, sends out 
aiTOw.s .1 id seeds very freely. Other hardy varieties, suitable 
for agriculturists are Kajli, Puri, and Katari. The Puri variety 
grown m Orissa Division [iroduces canes somewhat more slender 
than tho^c produced by the Kqjli variety which is grown by 
cultiratois all over Bengal. The canes of both these varieties 
arc xunewhat thicker than Khari cane^, but they are not such 
free ratoonprs nor can they stand -waler-lcgcing so well as the 
Khaii, tliough like the Khari they can be grown without irriga- 
tion. The cdiewing canes make better jaggory than the hardier 
\'arietics The Sam'^ara or Dlnilasundar cane makes the lightest 
coloured jaggery, though the crystals are somewhat smaller 
than the crystals of the jaggery or ijnr made from Bombay 
or Khan sugar-cane, 

6()<s. Yield of (iifi . — The average yield of gur nnder a 
proper system of culti\ation and manuring such as is practicable 
on a large scale by planters, can be put down at 3,500 lbs. per 
acre, though as much as 8,000 lbs. per acre have been often 
obtaine-l in Poona and Burdwan. From Samsara and other 
superior varieties, by very careful cultivation and high manuring 
8,000 lbs. per acre may be sometimes obtained, but from Khari 
and the hardy varieties 3,500 lb'', of gor per acre can be obtained 
at a comparatively small cost. The average produce of gw of the 
whole country has been estimated at a ton (2,240 lbs.) per acre,, 
and tbn maximum yield obtained by cultivators is three tons. The 
cultivator’s ideal average is 60 maunds or 4,800 lbs. per acre, i.e.^ 
a maund of p?o’per mltitli 
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609. r-m otnnni localities . — The area under sugar-cane in 

the whole of British India has been 0 '?tiinated at 2,500.000 acres, 
and in Bengal, including Assam, at 700,000 acres. On the basis of 
1 ton per acre, we have about six crore maunds as the annual 
produce of (jnr in India, w^hile the import of sugar per annum is 
about 50 lakh maunds. Mauritius supplies the largest proportion 
of sugar imported to India. Besides sugar there are about 5 lakh 
maunds of molasses imported annually from this island. Con- 
sidering the proportion between the quantity of sugar imported 
into the country and the va^t quantity actually produced, it 
cannot be said there is much room for expansion of this industry. 

A ''lightly increased local produce, the general introduction among 
cultivators of the knowledge of making white sugar (good enough 
tor all ordinary use), and some improvement on the existing 
position of the European sugar factories in India, may altogether 
kill the import trade in sugar, which, though large, is relatively 
not so. By instituting improvements in the cultivation and 
sj-)ecially in the manufacture of sugar, in the principal sugar-cane- 
growing localities of India, a vast impetus can be given to this 
industry. Such encouragement can have but one result, the 
lowering of prices of the raw article, while the raw article itself 
will be of a very superior quality, that is, to all intents and pur- 
poses sugar, and not anr. If the European sugar factories in 
India can secure such tnn at a cheap price, they can not only stop 
the import of beet and other sugars, but actually invade the 
markets of Europe and America. In Bengal, the districts where 
the art of making a superior raw sugar can be taught are 
Rangpnr, Bha^alj.iir, Patna, Saran, Faridpur, Mymensingh, 
Hazarihagh, Shababad, Dacca, Gaya, Diuajpur, Burdwan and 
Backergunge. Each of these districts has more than 20,000 acres 
under sugar-cane. The extension of jute cultivation in Eastern 
Bengal has prejudicially affected the area under sugar-cane. 

610. Soil . — The enumeration of the principal sugar-grow- 
ing districts in Bengal should lead one to infer, that all kinds 
of soils answer for growing sugar-cane, the rough archsean 
soils of the Chota Nagpur Division, the old alluvium of Bihar, 
and the new alluvium of Eastern Bengal including low-lying lands 
in Faridpur. The best canes grow at the junction of old and new 
alluvia on the sides of streams and rivulets. These are red clay- 
loam soils specially rich in mineral matters. For growing the 
superior varieties of cane, the two principal considerations that 
should guide one in the selection of a site are : (1) Is the land 
close to water from which it can be easily irrigated ? (2) Is the 
land above inundation level and easily drained and yet level ? 
Some red soils of Burdwan, Birbhum and Kandi Sub-divisions of 
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Mui^lii.l;i’r„i IJhoiiA ' vulllfil for gi'o\vuio 
■^llgf^^-(■,■^:l■ P!'obi*,ui ,' ] ' ■ / contain a bigb proportion ot 
jilioir'. Frt* ^i;r-atly valar-J for iiipn m i -oaJh^ 

jierever G.irt'pean aivl Aai/TiLUii j.laiuer's Lave taken to 
fins A very Jar:^*" i>io[jor[iuri uf the Loiie'^ colieeted tor 

-‘Xfiort, in [ndia, to the 'Uyar-caiie plantation^ ot Mauiatiii'^ 

li our '.‘uli: ' will not ii<<* lour", rbev can at least })re\eiii 

dieii ])oino; collected and Taken j vxA fi om their tielih and Inau 
villai^e ^ol^otbcis. They do some i;of,u even when they lie :du>"V 
in the fields in a nei^lected condituju. A ])bosphatic minerai 
called apatite has been di-eovt^'*ed as ti ' \tr‘-prodnet ot mica nnnes 
in the Kodernia forest of x L j/nrida -b. This mineral powdeied 
an is sold fiy hles^i-. E’Miije, tk < *o. of (falcntta at Rs. h a 

maund. It is quite \vortli tbi^ piieo lor the sugar-cane crojy 

Appli'-d onc^An f) y«ai> at the late of 10 inannds per acre, it 
^]ioaldk(vp I'p the supply oi pb which are so essential for 

this ero]/ Of course, tin- ot -ueh an insoluble mamne as 

apatite, even ''hen it i.> u^ed in a powdered state, must alwav.- 
I'niMiii iinyeroe(Ac]'‘, unless an invigorating* manure, such a^ 
>a’i]Mate of ammonia or Saltjjetre, is used also ; but as an improver 
af tile ^''il for the sugai-cane cro}), apatite is ot the biobest 

^alue, unless analysis sliowa the soil to lx* alreadv very rich in 

]jhos])bates, ^ay, containing *00 to 1 p.n eenr. of })bo'5pliatp-. Tf 
a soil contains ler^s than *00 per cent. o{* ])hos[)bates and if such 
-oil is iisv^d for growing Migar-cane, it will be benefited bv the 
occasional application of bo>ie-du-t or apatite. Even llio^e hardy 
wiiietie'- of sng.u*-cane that can stand dronght and inundation 
and for which any soil seems to answer, ought to luive pbospbatic 
manure applied to them in addition to cattle-dung, oil-cake, 
saltpetre, or other manure that may be used. Where the laud is 
annually renoyated by silt, and where such land is utilised loi 
growing an aquatic yariety of sugar-cane, no special manuring is 
needed or will be of much use. 

611. The following yields of canes, juice and ^fur for two plots 
of Khari sugar-cane grown at Sibpiir were obtained in IbnO-lPOl, 
one manured with the refuse ot Cos^ipore Sugar Factoiw (/k'., 
princijjally bone-charcoal j at the rate of 5 mauncls, wdtb saltpetre at 
the rate of inaunds prr acre added to it, and the other manured 
vritli 10 maunds of castor-cake per acre. The crushing of the 
canes was don.e in both ca-es with a two-rollered Behia mill : 


Yield of canes per acre 
Yield of juice 

Yield of per acre 


Bone-charcoal 

plot 

483 utaunils 
... 5.9 per cent of the 
weight of canes 
.. 38 maunds 


Castor-cake 

plot. 

405 maunds 
56 per cent of the 
weight of canes. 
37 niaumls. 
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It should be noted here that the crushing of the canes out 
of the bone-charcoal jihd n:i> done a month too earlj", and had it 
been done at the .saim* Jiim* a>> the other, this ])lot would have 
probably shown still licttei result. The \alue ot phos])hatic 
manures for suoar-cane ^(^ ^vrdl leconniscd, that confirmation of 
the fact is hardly needed. 

612. SeedlitKf ^ 'New and hardy varieties of cane> atv* 
obtained by Dutch pl.-MtHi*- \>i Java and rl'^evherc' by a laboiiou.^ 
and costly process 'd‘ -ri.-crion The following directions for 
growing sugar-cane from "red are given by the Dutch linn of 
Messrs Erdmann and Sielcken of SaJiiman^, Jii\a : — 

“The capacity of ]tr^>daciiig fertile seed is not confine*! to 
some single of "Ugai-cane. Every variety examint^d up 

to now, could produce gyiius, though some varieties yie]*! more 
and stronger Ss^^^ds than tUla !•■>. One of the chief difficultie" in 
sowing cane is to cut rlir ‘arrow’ just at the time of its seeds 
being ripe and not yet blown away by the wind. The criterion 
is found to be in the topmost leaflet of the cane, just under the 
arrow. As soon as this begins to wuther, the seed is ripe and the 
arrow should be cut. The separate small ears are stripped and 
laid flat in a wooden box, filled with a mixture of sand, clay and 
’well-rotten pen manure. The ears are not to be covered with earth, 
and the box should be ])lace(l in the sunshine and kept constantly 
moist by watering it with a common watering pot having a \ ery 
fine rose in order not to disturb the minute seeds. 

“ After 5 to 7 days the seeds will germinate, and small plants, 
just like young grass, will come forth. 

“ In order to watch the growth of the young germs, it is 
good to place a maik near eveiw one. which enables one to find 
them back easily. 

“ If after eight day^ the arrow did not yet germinate, it is 
a sign that the seed wais not fertile, as htnond that time no more 
germination will take place. As soon as the young plants have 
reached a height of 3 to f inches they are trans])lanted in big 
flower pots, filled with the same soil-mixture as referred to ahoAc. 
The pots are })laced in the full :=.unshine and kept constantly 
moist, as the plants require a rich soil, much water, and much 
sunshine. After a few week^, when they are 1 to feet higii 
they are brought over into the field and treated just as ordinary 
sugar-cane. 

“ According to Benecke’s and SoltwedeTs researches sugar- 
cane seed loses its germinating ])Ower within six weeks. Therefore 
everything has to be prepared beforehand in order to allows 
the sowing to be started immediately after the arrival of the 
«eeds. 
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It to be well llnde^‘^lOod that the only {uirpose of 

sni^ar-cLine so win o is the raising of a new variety watb possibly 
b'-tnn- pnalities than the ordinary existing ones and not the 
1 b oi the old way of planting with to[)S into planting from 

From the thousands of young plants raised in the horti- 
Lidruidsts’ nurseries, only those are pic*ked which look promising ; 
the others are destroyed. The picked j)laiits are te^^ted, and if 
some ot them prove to be of superior quality they are pro})agated 
in the usual way by cuttings. 

^"The few planters in Java, who have their estates partly or 
entirely nnder seedling canes, do not sow Ih^^ir estate, but plant it 
with cuttings froin canes, the ancestors of which have been raised 
from -eed.’' 

dlo. Ciffh'in/s . — Canes that arc for seed, that is for 

cuttiugNj should be ' top})ed ’ when they are mature; in other words, 
the topmost bud should be cut away, that the nourishment may 
How to the lateral buds and develop them to a sprouting con- 
dition. The sprouting is helped in this country by keeping the 
cuttings in a cool pit, by putting a layer of damp straw and 
lilies at the boitoiii of the pit and then arranging on this suc- 
cessive layers of cuttings and w'ot straw and ashes until the 
pit is filled, when over the last layer of ashes and straw, earth 
is [)ut on, and the whole allowed to remain for a week. After 
this, the cuttings will be found to have sprouted and rootlets 
rome out of the knots. The cuttings, though ready for planting 
out, may yet be kept for a month if the covering of earth is 
removed from the pit, and the cuttings kept in a standing 
position in the pit with a covering of <traw and ashes, which 
should be kept damp by sprinkling of water as occasion arises. 
The top two feet of canes make the best cuttings, but the topmost 
bud must be rejected beforehand as already directed. The practice 
]) re valent in most parts of India of utilising for cuttings the 
very topmost portion only is based on a false idea of economy. 
It topping is done, there is no difficulty in selecting the most 
promising cuttings for planting. In any case, that is, whether 
topping is done or not, the healthiest and best canes should be 
ehosrn for seed, and the top two feet of these used. As the bnd 
occurs on the upper side of a knot, and the nourishment is derived 
from the portion of the cane above this knot and below the next 
knot above it, cuttings should be so made that there may be no 
superfluous cane below the lowest node and that a whole joint 
above the highest bud may be included. Each cutting need not 
have more than three buds, and if they are made after sprouting 
has taken place subsequent to topping, one can be almost sure of 
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three buds going to every cutting. With regard to the '-[TouilLiu 
of lateral buds either in the cane while it is still standing or after 
planting the whole cane in the soil, it should he noted that the 
topmost bud of the cane sprouts first, then the next one below it, 
and so on towards the lower end of the cane. But if the cane 
IS cut up into sections and plantech every bud at the upper end 
of each cutting will come out first simiiltaneonsl}', and tlien the 
next ones towards the thicker end, and so on until the third or 
fourth bud, as many as are left on each section, finishes 
sprouting. So although the planting of cuttings along a line is 
almost continuous, whole canes or sections which are too long 
^liould not he planted, as is done in many parts of India, hut to 
make sure of at least one healthy and uninjured bud per cutting 
it is best to have each cutting about 9 inches long. 

614. Flantiruj. — Sugar-cane harvesting and sugar-cane plant- 
ing can [iroceed for eight months in the year, /vr., from 
September to A[)ril ; hut the best time for harvesting sugar-cane 
are December to February, and the best month for planting the 
cuttings is February. Harvesting and planting in September 
and October, one gets very high price for the canes during the 
Pnjahs, and sprouting of the cuttings also takes place freely at 
this season, as the heat and moisture are both sufficient to help 
the growdh of the young plant. But the cold weather that 
tollows retards the growth, and makes the nodes of the canes 
very short. From ISTovember to May as many as twelve irriga- 
tions may have to be given to keep the plants in proper condition. 
From February the growth is again normal, and there are no short 
nodes formed, but, on the whole, the time and expense from 
c^eptember to February are wasted, and the only advantage in 
doing the jdanting in September or October is the obtaining of a 
crop of chewing canes during the Pujahs when they fetch a very 
high price in a town like (.bilcutta. Planting in Nov^ember to 
January, the sprouting is most tardy, and most of the cuttings 
may perish before they have time to sprout through the attack of 
white ants or from the caking of the soil preventing the sprouts 
from forcing their way u[)wards. Cuttings planted from 
November to January do not make any more progress than those 
])lanted in February. If harvesting is done in December and 
January which months are as well suited as February for making 
high class gur^ the seed-cane may be topped and left to sprout on 
the fields, or they may be made into cuttings and stored in 
pits, in the manner described before. The actual planting 
should be put off till February, By planting in March one 
sav^es one irrigation, but the growth from cuttings planted in 
February is better. March planting answers where, as in Bihar, 
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(.'hot. I Niiutro:, oho, niGQl-li is oool. Tli*- con^littoos ;i> tit 
1 eiii])! I ohi I'o [oovailsni; in ka of the Ganges are not ili<^ 

^ann a- ilof-f [jravailing in the liilG, or in the rocky 'ive^ttrn 
«li-r ricr-'' of tlu> Ih-ovin i‘ Fnit th<* |trinci[<le of planting lu 
inikl ioniper-ihire and aftei the cold weather has well pa^^^ed off, 
iird a good while h'odore the rain^ ^et in, mav be followed in evtny 
Ideality. Pinning in May or Jinn* i^ ery risky, except in fre(^ 
and griM;. as water-logging or <‘ven heary raintall, when 

the rp].l’ln^ .are ^'ill \a-;V short, is in.juiiou'^ to sugai-cane as to most 
crop". Miigar-eane, like maizi* or geity*, is b(nietited by heav} 
rainfall if it commence- afrei- tin- jdants are about a toot 
high 

61b. Various /aoJ/ ,* pd are adopted. In Mauritius 
where high winds pre’^mil, planting is done in deep trenche.s or 
in hole-, to giv;* tlie cmies a good support at the base. After 
the laud hr- been pleugb^al up, holes or continuous trenches are 
made about a loot d-i'p and ii to b ft apart from centre to centre 
iVom Ime to line and rln cutting-, are planted in the lines \^ith 
,an int(-*iw d of 9 indies helweeii two lot^of thiee cufting^ plaiiied in 
e!(di spot in ch'‘ form cl* an arrow. Three inches of loose soil are 
]>iit in the holes or troiieh'^'^, and are wateiMMl, and then the 

ending- are piaiAed and another three inches of earth ])nt on. 
IVhen the ])lan(-s are a f(;et high, the land is levelled, that is, liit* 
trenches are entirely filled up, and a -.econd earthing makes 
^hallow trencdies between the row-^ uf idants. At each of the two 
t-artliings a measured quantity of powdered manure (consisting 
ii-^nally of human or animal excreta and bone-meal) is applieil at 
the bottom of each clump, hr., about a quarter of a lb. each 
time. 

616. In Bengal, the eiitiing*» am [danted in shallow^ trenches 
(about 6 inches dee[)) made '.dth 1:^ to ft. apart. Tlii^ 

is much too close planting, involving the u-e of tor 

hoeing, etu'tliing and trenching. The system prevalent in Queens- 
land. New South Wales and Fiji islamP, seems worth adopting 
in this eonntry. The cuttings are planted in double rows, 6 ft. 
apart, the two rows close together being only 18 inches apart. 
This is equivalent to ])lantiiig single ro^vs 3 ft. apart. But a dis- 
tance ot 3 it. from centre to centre of lines of plants does 
not allow interciiltnre by bullocks ; while a distance of 6 ft. 
from centre to centre does allow’ of such mtei culture being prac- 
tised. In working on a large scale the employment of hand-tools 
should be avoided as mucb as possible, and bullock-power substitut- 
ed. The trenches may not be so straight, there may be some 
injury done by bullocks treading on plants, but these are not of 
much consequence, as the saving of labour and time eflfected by 
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the einploymeDt of proper farin-iinplenients in^tenl of oarJen- 
too]>, is enormous. The l<S-ineh tienclies can be niade v^ith the 
ilwLibie-moukl-boaul phoigli, th<‘ cuttinos jlanted lengthwise in 
two rows at the two siJe^ of the iienehcs, say tluee cnttinos being 
planted in every 1 ft. of lengtli in I'.oli row, aiul the trenches after 
ii rigation being filled up by '-[ditting of the ridges ,n })etween 
wil h mould boards. The Mib‘^'*'|Lifnt hoeing^ ami earthings can 
b' dene ^'\itli the Huntei-hoe, wlien the planting is dune in the 
.d,u*'- described manner. Planting in tliis a \ , nearly 12,000 
Miiling- ar(‘ required per acre theoretically -mj as 

Bengal cultivators use about 2 //owt.u.s (2 x l,:^b(.))of cuttings 
per bigba (one-third of an a^'r'-), there is reall} not much sacrifice 
of .^pace made for eftVcring sa\ing in the cost of labour. The 
growth of canes is also h'adthier under such a treatment, as the 
jtlants get more air and snnliglii tliioiighont the period of gro\\t]j 
and a proper elaboration of sugar is the consequence, he., a tjur 
richer in cane-sugar cry>bd-. 

G17. The proper time for sowing of sugar-cane seed is June, 
but if the arrows appear earlier in the season and the seeds 
mature in March or Apiil, sowing must be done within a month 
after the seed is gathered. Seed should be steeped in camphor water 
for an hour before so\\ing. The soil must be ke[l constantly 
moist, and only just moist, throughout the period of germination 
and growth of -'eedliug". The transplanting of >eed]ings into 
boxes or pots and afterwards into fields should be done in the 
manner already described. The seedlings when I to ft. high 
ai(i ready for transplanting into the fields. This should be done 
during the rainy season, and the planting can be done in double 
rows 6 ft. apart as before, three plants being put in in every 
4 ft. of length on each line, i,e.^ the distance between plant to 
]ilant longitudinally is 16 inches, and with its neighbouring plant 
in llie same double row is 18 inches. It is very important to 
water the trenches immediately before or after planting the 
cuttings, if sprouted cuttings are planted, and it is always better 
to ])lant cuttings af*:er sprouting them either by topping or by 
pifting. 

618. — 4s sugar-cane is very much subject to the 

attack of insect and fmoms pests, it is important to sow the 
cuttings or seedlings afte^ pickling, i.e., after smearing each lot of 
cuttings or seedlings with a mixture of insecticides and fungicides. 
But as these substances^ even when used in a dilute form are 
genei ally injurious to vegetable cells, it is best to dry up the 
substances with which the cuttings or seedlings are smeared 
nuineJiatehf a/>tric<(nh‘ with such manurial substances as have some 
nffect in keeping ouB insects also. Thus half a pound of powdered 
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snlpliate cl roi'i L-i’ is up with lOo Ib^. of hot water and if 8 

ounces of pondered white ai\-5enic v. itii 1 lb. of lime, are added to 
the vat eon t. lining; the sulphate of copper solution, the sugar-cane 
cuttings ean be dipped in this insecticidal and fungicidal mixture, 
immediately before })lanting, but the cuttings after being dipped in 
this liquid mixture, should have a coating of powdered castor-cake 
(100 lbs.), ashes (2 lbs.), and soot (1 lb.), that the growth of the 
young plant may be helped by these manurial substances. If 
sulphate of copper is not available 1 lb. of alum may be used in 
place of i Ih. of sulphate of copper for making the fungicidal 
solution. Half an ounce of asahetida may be mixed with every 
JOG lbs. of the fungicidal solution, ub the strong smell of asafoetida 
keeps out most insects. The mixture should be used up the same 
day that it is made. The quantities mentioned will suffice for 
pickling cuttings required for 1 acre of land. 

610. notation . — Except in the case of a ratooned variety, 
sugai-cane should not be grown on the same land more than once 
in four years. It is best to grow sugar-cane after a preparatory 
crop of Dhaincha {Seshania A( nuata^.^ Snint-hemp [Crotolarla 
oTint(‘e((i), or Barbati {Vofna Cafian(i)^ cut down when in flower, in 
August. A crop of potatoes may be grown from October to 
February, and the land immediately afterwards got ready foi 
planting-sugar cane in February. After the sugar-cane is off the 
land next February, a crop of at alar (Cajanus Indicus) or of Aus 
paddy (if the land is not too poor or exhausted by cropping) 
should he taken. After the paddy, a crop of potatoes may be 
taken again, and then sugar-cane may come in also. After the 
ara/iar (which occupies the land for 9 or 10 months), sugar-cane 
may follow immediately afterwards, if growing of sugar-cane is 
the main object of the farm. Otherwise, greater prominence is to 
be given to ordinary agricultural crops, and one of the systems of 
rotation described in the Chapter on ]ie 42 L^i^n of Crops, adopted, 
according to the nature of the "soil. As indigo-planters are 
proposing to go in largely for sugar-cane, it should be noted here 
that indigo and sugar-cane form an excellent rotation. The slack 
season for indigo, iv December to April, is the busiest season for 
sugar-cane. From May to November scarcely anything need be 
done to sugar-cane. Letting out the water from fields, tying the 
canes and one hoeing, are all the operations needed during these 
seven months when indigo is being sown, cut, steeped and manu- 
factured. The space between two lines of sugar-cane is sometimes 
utilized for growing such crops as grotmd-nut, cow-pea, green 
maize, onions, carrots, cucumber, melons, etc. 

620. Manuring. — Sugar-cane responds well to a heavy outlay 
liures. Dr. Leather suggests the application of 300 to 
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350 lbs. of chie% in the form of oil-cakes. The following 
^mixtures are recommended : — 


(1) Bone-meal — 10 maunds per acre applied before sowing 

Castor-cake— 30 maunds per acre applied after sowing, in two 
doses. 

(2) Cowdung — 600 maunds per acre ploughed in before trein^luug 
Bone-meal — 10 maunds per acre before sowing 

(3) Poudrette~350 maunds per acre before sowing. 

(4) Po widened apatite— 6 maunds per acre applied before sowing. 
Castor-cake — 20 maunds per acre applied after sowing in two 

doses, and .saltpetie — 2 maunds per acre applied in two doses 
after the plants are a foot high, but before June. 

(5) Castor-cake — 36 maunds per acre applied in two doses betoie 

the two earthings. 

(6) Pish manure — 30 maunds per acre after sowing. 

(7) Safflower cake — 30 maunds per acre before and after sowing. 

(8) Rape cake — 50 maunds per acre before and after sowing 

' a handful being put 


(9) Superphosphate of lime- 
Sulphate of ammonia — 
Sulphate of potash — 


■ 5 maunds per acre. 

If 


under each plant 
when about 1 ft. 
high. 


621. Human excreta are considered a most suitable manure 
for sugar-cane. It is made inoffensive by the A. B. C. (alum, 
blood and clay) process, dried, and powdered. Even cowdung 
should be rotted for 4- or 5 months, dried and powdered. In 
powdery state dung has more invigorating effect than in the 
plastic state. Mixture No (9) recommended above is largely 
used by European and American sugar planters. Some use only 
Sulphate of Ammonia for sugarcane grown after a green-crop 
(such as cow-pea) is ploughed in. Sulphate of Ammonia 
containing over 20 per cent. N can be had for Rs. 10 per 
maund. Sulphate of potash costs about the same. Superphos- 
phate of lime would cost about Rs. 4 per maund. 

622. Subseijiient opt' ration .'^, — When the land has been 
thoroughly prepared by deep cultivation, harrowing and rolling, 
and cuttings planted after trenching and watering, and when 
manuring has been done, the intervals between the plants should 
be given one hoeing with the Hunter hoe after each watering. 
From March to June four irrigations may be needed. In Bengal 
sugar-cane is irrigated from one to eight times, iii ^^he Bombay 
Presidency 20 irrigations are quite common. Mr. Mollison 
actually recommends 34 irrigations giving 50 inches of water in 
addition to the 50 derived from rainfall (p. 119 of Vol. Ill 
of Ihe Text Book on Indian Agriculture). But the need for irri- 
gation depends mainly on the variety of sugar-cane grown, the 
time of sowing and the locality. If a coarse variety (such as 
Khari or Kajli) is grown, and if the sowing is done in April 
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(;0O‘r iniiiAt uji' j. oi-<‘ irrigation will i)o iound suffi- 

(•'- ( 1 - ,0/ tlie plants on in most parts of Benoal. But eveii' 

i;. case two or tlireo :ii;ein'_;> aii'l uiie lian(l-\\ et‘(]ing will be 
to i 111 je'lpfnl during I\Iav and June, attm wliich notliiiio need 
lone tdl harvest time. To break up ih'* surface pan it is 
nm loiaant to do a hoeing after each iriig.'liou ; the first hoeing 
■.b'jidd be with hand-tooh. If ti eu* h-in igation is jiractised no- 
I .fiiliig takc'^ ’place at the foot ofpbinTs and coii'-tant lioeing is not 
io<|uired. The superior varieties of cant^ that have ^ott skins are 
lianic ilarly henejited by tying. The tying piajtects the canes 
tr oi the attack of insect and f^ngu-^-)io-t- and jackals, and the 
more unifoim anti oham Tin- opjio-Itr practice of 
* .lu-lcnoj or teariii- away the older leaver as the canes grow^ 
piifnablc accounts for the ravages ol the Trlciiosjilimria fungus in 
Ei:!o[tean ami AMciitaa cane plantatums. The scars furnie,] by 
n lulling offer exLellent resting places for "j.ores of the fungus, while 
*'b'‘ ciiscKpilng of canes from below upwards with the leaves, as 
piM"ti-ed in tlii^ country, probably otb r- a gieat protection not 
only against the ''pore^ of the fungi renting on the canes, but also 
ige.in-t the insects laying egg- on the cane-. It is -aid that tying 
HU rea-es the yi’dd of //a/a but tbi'^ [)omt muA be established by 
lep'eated coiiijairative (experiment-. But so far the results of 
exiieriments made at Sibpur and Bui <1 wan confirm the current 
h^het that tying increases the } ield of //a/-. The operation costs 
ab'jur Us. b per acre, but as 3 maunds ot ////r lUore were olhained 
in tliese expeiiments, the cost is moie than made up by the 
outturn. From July to October, the cane- -hould he tied twice, 
the ^ying being so done that the canes may also support one 
another, and not lodge in the soil. 

(123. — When there is little moisture in the soil, 

auil when the top leaves have begun to wither, the canes should 
be considered fit for cutting. The practical farmer would also 
judge from the taste of the canes whether they are sweet enough 
to be cut. If too much time is wa-ted in judging whether canes 
are quite ready for cutting 6r not, the excessively hot and dry 
weather may come on during the progiess of the haivest opera- 
tions^ and then the yield of juice and the quality of the giir 
turned out will be inferior. December to February is the proper 
season for harveAIng caiie^ in Loi^un- Bengal ; but if owing to 
late rains, or late sowdng, the plants look quite vigorous and green 
ill December, and if the canes do not ta-te sweet enough, one 
must wait a fortnight or perhaps a month, before commencing 
cutting the canes. The canes should be cut with kodalies close to 
the ground, rather two or three inches mnlerL/romid If stumps 
are allowed to be left on the ground, the-e send mit in the case of 
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ratooneJ canes, poor shoots which yield a poor return nest year. 
Sometimes from these prominent stumps flower-stalks come out, 
hut owing to their want of strength, the arrows cannot come out of 
them, and they become smutted and dried up. This smutting of 
flower-stalks in the case of the Khari sugar-cane is said to do no 
harm, as shoots coming afterwards from deep down the earth grow 
up vigorously and continue to grow side by side with the smutted 
flower-stalks, apparently unaffected by them. But it is never 
-.life to allow a luxuriant growth of parasitic fungus, as a fungus 
may sometimes prove very injurious though at other times it does 
not seem to do any practical harm. Lodged canes contain a larger 
proportion of glucose. More than I per cent, of glucose should 
be avoided. Immature canes also contain a higher proportion of 
glucose, and canes w^hich are diseased specially with the rind 
fungus. Canes should be cleaned with water and put on a piece of 
mat near the crushing mill to avoid dirt. 

621. Cost of (jTowing an acre of si i gar- cane . — In the follow- 
ing estimate the wages have been calculated at the rate of 4 annas, 
and the most approved system only taken into account. 


ES. AS. p. 


K.li low Uij^ the field after lifting potatoes 
Eollmi; ... ••• 

Tvencbing witli double-mould-board plough 
12,000 cuttings at Es 2 per 1,000 

Cost of netting the cuttings sprouted in a pit (if previous top- 
ping is not done) 

Coat of pickling the cuttings 

2 maunda of apatite (i>., 10 maunds per acre once in 6 years) ... 

Castor- cake, 15 maunds 

Saltpetre, 2l maunds 

Cost of planting cuttings (24 men) 

Cost of filling up blanks, a month afterwards ... 

Cost of applying the manure before the two earthings 
Cost of three irrigations (February, March and April) 

Cost of one irrigation in November (if necessary) ... 

Cost of one hand-weeding in March 

Cost of one hoeing with Hunter hoe in May 

Cost of two more hoeings (earthings) with Hunter hoe in June... 

Two tyings 

One hoeing with Icodalies (15 men) after the November irrigation 
60 men employed in cutting and stripping the canes (distributed 
over 12 days) * ••• 

One man employed for 12 days at the crushing mill 
One man employed for 12 days for driving bullocks 
Hire of 2 pairs of bullocks for 12 days ... 

One man clarifying and boiling the juice for 12 days 
Fuel for the first 2 days 

Quick-lime, phosphoric acid, and litmus paper 


0 6 0 
0 6 0 
0 12 0 
24 0 0 

1 8 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 
30 0 0 
15 0 0 

6 0 0 
0 8 0 
4 0 0 
0 0 0 

3 0 0 

4 8 0 
0 12 0 
18 0 
6 0 0 
3 12 0 

15 0 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
6 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 
1 0 0 


M, HA 


Carried over 


154 0 0 

21 
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Es. A. r 

El ou^ht forward ... 154 0 0 

Cost of eiiiplo\ing a nuai foi ruakiiig sugar and assisting in gur- 

iiiakini; ... ... , . ••• 3 0 0 

80 eaitben pots ... ... ... ... ... 4 0 0 

In tere.'-t and depreciation .. .. ••• 2 0 0 

Bent of land ... ... ... .. ..300 

Total Es 166 0 0 


OiUtom — 40 maunds of native white .'^ugai at Es. 5 Es 200 

5 luAunds of clean molasses at Es. 2 pei uianih! ... .. Es 10 

Total ... Es 210 

625. If Cheicing Cane.^ are ^olJ, 2U,000 canes sold at 1 pice 
eacli, vYonld mean a gross ineoine of about Es. 300 per acre. In 
this case the cost o£ pnr-niaking is sa\ed, but for growing superior 
Aarietie^, a little more expenditure on account of irrigation, hoeing 
and tying the canes, will hiing up the total to about Es. 150 per 
acre YNithout the cost of -making. The cost after the first 
year in the case of ratooned vaiietii‘S, is less, by about Es. 30 per 
acre. In Bihar, where wages can be calculated at 2 as., the cost 
of growing an acre of sugar-cane may come to only about 
Es. 100 or even less. 

626. For killing jackals and pigs, a gun should be in con- 
stant use in a sugar-cane plantation. Dogs may be also kept for 
the same purpose, specially as they may ]/ro\e very useful against 
thieves. 

627. CrifsJiuig of Canes . — ^Vitb a two-rollered Behia mill, 
one gets only about 58 per cent, of juice out of coarse canes 
(such as Khari and Kajli) and 68 to 69 per cent, out of Samsara and 
Bombay. With a three-rollered Behia mill one gets about 64 per 
cent, from the coarser canes, 694 per cent, from Samsara, and 71 pei 
cent, from Bombay canes. The former costs Es. 80 and the latter 
Es. 100. A still higher yield (about 72 per cent, in the case of 
coarse canes) is obtained with the help of a horizontal roller-mill 
worked by steam-power. The thi ee rollers of this mill are each 

6 or 7 ft. long and 30 to 32 inches in diameter, and a large (.juantity 
of sugar-cane can be thus put in at once into these rollers, while 
only three or four canes can be fed into the Behia mill at a time. 
The roller mills set up in the Bamra State (Sambalpur) and at the 
Begum Serai Indigo Factory in Bihar (which have been supplied by 
Messrs. Jessop & Co. of Calcutta) and which are worked by a 6-H. 
P. engine, are capable of crushing 20 tons of sugar-cane per day, 
while a crop of 20 tons of sugar-cane (which is usually obtained 
out of an acre) requires 10 to 12 days’ crushing with the Behia 
mill. With the help of a shredder which divides up the canes 
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longitudinally before they are crushed, a higher percentage still 
than 72 is obtained, and with the help of Faure’s Decorticator 
which divests each cane of its rind before it is crushed, as much 
as 80 to 84 per cent, of juice is obtained out of canes. Sugar- 
cane contains naturally 85 to 91 per cent, of its weight of juice, 
which is the maximum possible yield, but no mechanical pressure 
can be applied to get the whole of the maximum 91 per cent, out, 
and the yield obtained by Faure’s Decorticator may be looked 
upon practically as the highest possible yield of juice obtainable. 
Messrs. Jules Karpeles & Co., Indigo Merchants of Calcutta, are 
the agents for this machine. By the diffusion process, which 
consists in getting the sugar from shredded canes extracted by 
means of very hot steam forced through cylinders containing the 
shredded canes, almost the whole of the sugar is got out of the 
canes. The percentage of juice that is obtainable from the cane 
does not altogether depend on the crushing mill. A cane which 
contains 16 per cent, of fibrous matter, and 18 per cent, of cane- 
sugar, would yield only 45 to 50 per cent, of juice, while one 
containing 10 per cent, of fibrous matter and 18 per cent, of cane- 
sugar, will yield about 70 per cent, with the same crushing 
appliance. The rind and other fibrous matters act like sponge 
in retaining the juice. By getting rid of the rind, one gets a 
higher yield of juice. There may be considerations that may 
determine a planter to prefer a hardy fibrous variety to a soft 
cellular variety, such as the Samsara or the Otaheite cane, and in 
such a case the use of a decorticator or at least a shredder before 
crushing is advisable. But as the horizontal mill, the shredder, 
or the decorticator, would cost more money than our cultivators 
could afford to spend, these improvements are meant for planters 
and capitalists, who may wish to launch out into sugar-planting. 
Usually canes are passed twice through the mill to get as much 
juice out as possible. 

628. Whether steam-power, bullock-power, or buffalo-power 
is employed for crushing canes, it should be borne in mind that 
too great a speed or jerky motion of the rollers, results in 
diminished yield. This precaution is specially needed where 
steam-power is employed for working the mills. A roller of 30-inch 
diameter should make only about four revolutions per minute. 
Modern appliances for crushing sugar-canes, and for clarifying 
and boiling the juice, are obtainable of Messrs. Pott, Cassels and 
Williamson and Messrs. Laidlaw & Co., both^ of Glasgow, of 
the Sangerhauser Engineering Co., Ld., of Berlin, and of Messrs. 
Krajewski & Pesant Co., 32-34, Broadway, !New York. 

629. Mr. Hadi's method of gur and sugar-mahimj . — Most 
important improvements have been recently introduced in gur and 
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sugar-makiug by Mr. S. M. Hadi, m.k.a.c., Assistant Direc- 
tor of Agricalture in the U. P. As these are capable of being 
pnt into practice by small capitalists, they are well worth learning, 
and the Agricultural Department of the U. P. has made suitable 
arrangements for teaching the methods. A short description of 
these methods will not be out of place here, though without 
practice it is not possible to learn them to any advantage, 

()30. Chi i — The clean bundles of cane are crushed 

within 24 hours ot cutting, the crushing commencing at 4 a.m,, 
and the boiling soon afterwards. The juice, as the canes are 
crushed, falls through a strainer into a kerosine tin provided 
with an iron handle, and as each tin gets filled, it is re- 
moved at once to the boiling shed and put in the copper clarifier, 
ui if the clarifier is full, in the reserve tank above it, which is 
in contact with the fine running up from the underground 
oven to the chimney. The reserve tank may be of galvanized 
iron. Twenty kerosine tintuls (about 10 maunds) is a full charge. 
As the juice gets heated in the clarifier, the scum rises to the top, 
which is nob to be touched until it splits. In the meantime one 
pound of pink saji (crude carbonate of soda) should be boiled in 
water, cooled and ^trained, and one pound of hhmdi (ladies’ finger) 
stalk:> should be washed, pounded and immersed in clean water, 
and afterwards the mucilage inside the stalks rubbed out between 
the hands till the water becomes thick and nuicilaginoiis. When 
the scum in the clarifier has split, half the hJujiJi-w (iter -huold be 
put in the clarifier and the scum should then be removed. The 
remaining half of the hlnndi-v:ater should be then put in, and the 

water also put in afterwards. The scum should be continu- 
ously removed, and if the licjiior does not become quite trans- 
parent by this time, cold water should be sprinkled in the clarifier 
and more -v.oyV-water or saji and hJundi-^v ater both added, until the 
liquor becomes quite clear. Instead of pink saji, the more impure 
(lark saji may be used, and better still bicarbonate of soda, about 
3 to 4 drains (a little over 1 tola) of the soda being sufficient for 
ciarifung a full charge of juice (10 to 12 maunds). If the juice 
is poor in quality or obtained from stale cane, it is desirable to use 
about o pints of lime-water along with ,s<ayi--water after the liquor 
has become transparent. The lime-water should be added gradu- 
ally, continuing so long as the liquor does not show any floating 
particles. As soon as these particles appear, the liming is to be 
stopped. 

631. Courtid i aliiia , — As soon as the juice in the clarifier has 
acquired the desired degree of brilliancy, the tap should be opened 
and the liquor allowed to flow into the concentrator, through a 
double blanket filter placed over the concentrator. The liquor in 
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the concentrator is to be skimmed from time to time for rei 
the froth that rises on the liquor. When the liquor has acq 
the requisite consistency in the concentrato'-, wliich is to be de 
mined from experience, it is to be run into the third vessel al 
situated on the oven, called the evaporator, ^vhich is divided up into 
several compartments. Care should be taken that the sugar in the 
evaporator does not get burnt into caramel. A little skimming 
will be necessary when the liquor is passing through the 
different compartments of the evaporator. At the last compart- 
ment ebullition will be very violent, and if there is fear of 
the overflowing, a few drops of castor-oil mixed with 
or a little (jiu may be thrown into the boiling ma^s and the liquid 
will subside at once. The oven has to be fed very carefully that 
the raJ} may not get burnt. Each vessel, the clarifier, the concen- 
trator and each compartment of the evaporator is to he constantly 
charged with liquor, and in the absence of liquor, with water, that 
the vessels may not get spoilt with heat. The boiling of the juice 
into rah is a work of experience, and it must be learnt by practice. 

632. An/jnf, — As soon as the boiling liquor in the evaporator 
has thickened sufficifutly, it should be let out into an earthen fjchhhi 
or nniuJ. As soon as about 20 or 30 seers of rah have accumulated in 
the earthen vessel, it should be removed from its place and nnotbci 
^^--se^ put in its place, and the ra/Mn the first subjected to the 
process of idr/im. This is done with a ladle, by stirring and let- 
ting fall the liquid from a height of 2 feet, until the liquid is 
sufficiently cool to be touched. Experience is needed for carrying 
out this operation also with success. If airing is not done suffi- 
ciently, crystallization will be imperfect and slow ; if it is overdone, 
the crystals wall be of small size. 

633. Separation of Siujar. — The rah is to be then put in hilsies 
and, when quite cool, the kulsies may be removed elsewhere, and 
after at least 10 days the contents of the knlsies are to be emptied 
into a centrifugal hydro-extractor specially constructed by Messrs. 
Thomas Broadbent and Sons of Huddersfield, England, under 
Mr. Hadi’s instruction. The cost of each machine is £25, and the 
freight and other charges are about Rs. 40 extra. Messrs Macbeth 
Brothers of Calcutta sell this centrifugal machine for Es. 425 
Before the machine with the rah is put in motion, a liquor consisting 
of molasses (half a seer) and bicarbonate of soda (one dram) well 
mixed together, should be put over the and then the machine 
turned by four labourers at full speed. The molasses will go 
through the nth and the wire gauze of the machine and come out, 
while the white sugar will adhere to the sides of the machine. To 
make the sugar whiter, a warm distillate of ritlia or soap-nut 
(sapindus mukossi) is sprinkled from time to time over the rah 
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Lie iuacbliie is tnninig. To prepare the distillate about 1 seer 
,ha 'should be pounded and thrown into 8 seers of water 
xcli should be then distilled in a retort. The use of the bicarbon- 
jG of soda and the ^vV7/u--distillate makes the sugar perfectly 
white like sugar from European factories. It should be then 
taken out and ground lightly with a wooden roller, dried in the 
sun, and passed through a sieve. (Abstracted from Bulletin 
No. 19 of 1905 of the U. P. Agricultural Department.) 


CHAPTER LXI. 

The Date-sugar. 

[Extracts fiom Mr, WLSf lainiv n p,,ir, on the T)ate-sngar industry of Jessore , the 

Khatidwn experiments.] 

Thf following account of the date-palm and date-sugar, 
taken from estland’s Report of the Jessore district, will mve 
some idea of the great value of the date-palm as a source of su^^ar 
supply. There are foiests of date trees in many parts of Central 
India, the Central Provinces and Madras Presidency, and some 
experiments are already in progress. 

635. ^ “ One of the most important industries in the <listrict 
of Jessore is the cultivation and manufacture of date-sugar. There 
are so many people who derive from sugar all that they have, 
above the mere necessaries of life, that it may be con.sidered that 
the sugai cultivation and trade is the root of all their I'ro'^pei itv'. 
In a ‘•t.iLi^if-al table prepared in 1791, we find it recorded that 
20,000 maunds was the annual produce of the sugar cultivation, and 
that of this about half was exported to Calcutta. lu these later 
years the date-sugar has almost entirely driven away the cane-sugar 
trom the fields as well as from the market. European factories 
began to be set up in the district, and it was these factories that 
gave such impulse to the trade. The first sugar-factory in the 
country was at Dhoba, in Burdwan, a little below Nuddea, and it 
was eiMidrd by a Mr. Blake. When his success began to diminish, 
he changed the business into that of a company, from which he 
gradually withdrew. This Dhoba sugar compau}’ established a 
factory at Kotchandpur, in Jessore, getting up English machinery 
and afterwar.ls aj-plied the English system to the Dhoba factor^ 
also. The Id^tory ot the English sugar refinery is not a record 
ot success. The^ truth was, that when they gave" a great impulse 

to the sugar cultivation, native merchants gtepped in and appro- 
priated all the trade which the factories had given birth to. The 
methods used by native merchants impart to the sugar all the 
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purity which is required by the consumers. Had the European 
market remained open, the European factories might have 
competed with the native with some chance of success. But the 
duties levied in Europe appear to have been sufficient to prevent 
the development of the export trade, and the factories established 
at Cossipore and Bally, near Ualcutta, appear, through the more 
favourable circumstances in which they were placed, to have 
monopolised the European market in Calcutta. 

68(3. “ The ground, chosen for date cultivation is the higher 

ground, that which is too high for rice to grow well, and the 
rent paid for such ground is at least three times that for rice land."^ 
The trees are planted in regular rows, each tree being about 
12 ft. from its neighbour. If so planted and left for 7 years 
before being touched, good healthy trees may be expected. Those 
who cultivate dates, keep the land, specially in the cold season, 
perfectly bare of any vegetation, ploughing up the turf, so 
that the whole strength of the ground may expend itself in the 
trees. Of course, there are people who cultivate other crops 
upon the land where the date trees grow, and there are very 
many who have not patience enough to wait for the expiration of 
full seven years ; such people, liowever, lose in the end by their 
trees failing to give the same richness m juice that is obtained 
from trees more carefully tended. When the tree is ripe, the 
process of tapping begins, and it is continued each year thereafter. 
There are in the date-palm two series, or stories as it were, of 
leaves ; the crown-leaves, which rise straight out from the to}) of 
the trunk, being, so to speak, a continuation of it ; and the lateral 
leaves, which spring out of the side of the top part of the trunk. 
When the rainy season has completely passed, atid there is no 
more fear of rain, the cultivator cut^i off the lateral leav^es for one- 
half of the circumference, and thus leaves bare a surface measur- 
ing about ten or twelve inches each way. This surface is at first a 
brilliant white, but becomes by exposure quite brown, and puts on 
the appearance of coarse matting. The surface thus laid bare is 
not the woody fibre of the tree, but is a bark formed of many thin 
layers, and it is these layers which thus change their colour and 
texture. 


* High and low land, are however equally suitable for date cultivation. In 
fact date-trees should be grown in small hollows, where the rain water would 
collect and play round them, but too much of it would kill them. Planting 
should be done 3 yds apart each way. Pits in which they are planted should be 
manured at the end of each season and the ground ploughed up before and after 
the rainy season until they are fairly well grown up. Each palm, before it 
enters into its full adult stage, throws up about 15 to “iO offshoots which may be 
detached and transplanted. One per cent of male trees for fecimdating purposes 
would be quite enough. But male and females trees should be grown indiscrimin- 
ately where obtaining of juice is the only object. 
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637. ‘'AlLer the tree has remained for a few (jays tluis 
expose; 1, the tapping is performed by making a cut into thl> 
exposed surface, in the shape of a very broad V, about 3 inches 
across and ^ or ^ inch deep. Then the surface inside the angle of 
the V is cut down, so that a triangular surface is cut into the tree. 
From this surface exudation of the sap take:? place, and caught 
the sides of the V, it runs down to the angle, where a bamboo of 
the size of a lead-pencil {i.e.^ a narrow bamboo channel) is inserted 
into the tree to catch the drop} dug sap and carry it out as by a 
spout. 

638. “ The tapping is arranged throughout the season, by 
periods of 6 days each. On the first evening a cut is made as just 
described and the juice is allowed to run during the night. The 
juice so fiov.ing is the strongest and best, and is called jiran " 
juice. In the morning the juice collected in a pot hanging 
beneath the bamboo spout is removed and the heat of the sun 
causers the exuding juice to ferment over and shut up the pores in 
the tree. So in the evening the new cut is made, not nearly so 
deep as the last, but rather a mere parings and for the second 
night the juice is allowed to run. This juice is termed do-hai'' 
and is not quite so abundant or so good as the ‘'Jhnn'' The third 
night no new cutting is made but the exuding surface is mcrelv 
made quite clean, and the juice which runs this third niglu is called 
'^jharnad' It is less abundant and less rich than the do-kal, and 
towards the end of the season, when it is getting hot, it is (wcai 
unfit for sugar manufacture, the p/o* made from it (and al-o from 
day jJiarna) being sold simply as “ drop}>iiig^.” Those three 
nights are the periods of activity in the tree, and after these three, 
it is allowed to remain for three nights at rest, when the same 
process again begins. Of course, every tree in the same grove 
does not run in the same cycle. Some are at their first, some at 
their second night, and so on ; and thus the owner is always busy. 

639. “ Since every sixth day a new cut is made over the 
previous one, it follows that the tree gets more and more hewed 
into as the season progresses, and towards the end of the season, 
the exuding surface may be, and often is, as much as 4 inches 
below the surface. The cuts are duriog the whole of one season 
made about the same place, but in alternate seasons, alternate 
sides of the tree are used for the tapping; and as each season's 
cutting is thus above the previous season’s, and on the opposite 
bide, the stem of the tree has, if looked at from the side, a curious 
zigzag appearance. The age of a tree can, of course, be at once 
counted up by enumerating the notches and adding 6 or 7, the 
number of years passed before the first year’s notch. When they 
are 46 years old they are worth little as produce-bearing trees. 
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At first the size of the bared surface previous to the nolcljin^, 
about 10 inches square ; but it gets less and less, as the notehe^ 
come to the higher and narrower part of the trunk, and 1 bin e 
seen old trees where not more than 4 inches square could be 
found. It is somewhat remarkable that the notches are almo.st 
always on the east and west sides of the tree, and very rarely on 
the north and south sides ; also the first notch appears to b^ 
made, in by far the majority of iiistancet, on the east side. 

()40, “As to the produce of one tree, one may expect from 
a good tree a regular average of 5 seers per night ('exchuling tlo" 
quiescent nights). The colder and clearer the weatla^r the moi-e 
copious and rich the produce. In the beginning of NovcjniK'r 
tap])ing has begun. In December and Januar}" the juice fiovs 
best, beginning sometimes as eaily as 3 P.M., and it dwindle^ 
away as the warm days of March come. If the cultivator begins 
too earl}’', or carries on too late, he will lose in quality aiul 
quantity as much as he will gain by extending the tapping season. 
But high prices begin in October, and there are not many wlio 
can resist the temptation of running into market with tlndr 
premature produce. 

G41. “ During the whole of the tapping season a good 

cultivator will keep his grove periectly clean and free from jungle 
or even grass. 

642. “ So much then for tapping. The next process is the 
boiling, and this every raiyat does for hini>elf, and usually wdtliiu 
the limits of the grove. Without boiling, the juice speedily 
ferments and becomes useless ; but once boiled down into <}*n\ 
it may be kept for very long periods. The juice is therefore 
boiled at once in large pots placed on a perforated dome, beneath 
which a strong woodfire is kept burning, the pared leaves of 
trees being used among other fuel. The juice, w^hich was at first 
hi iiliant and limpid, becomes now a dark brown, half viscid, half 
solid mass, which is called gar (molasses), and when it is still 
warm, it is easily poured from the boiling pan into the earthen 
pots (small (jJiavras) in which it is ordinarily kept. 

643. “ As it takes from 7 to 10 seers of juice to produce 
one seer of gar or molasses, we can calculate the amount of <ftir 
which one ordinal ily good tree can produce in a season. We 
may count four and a half months for the tapping season, or about 
67 tapping nights. These at 5 seers each, produce 335 seers of 
juice, which will give about 40 seers or 1 inaund of gur, A bigha 
of grove containing 100 trees will therefore produce Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 225 worth of gur if all the trees are in good bearing. 

644. “ It is not all sorts of pottery which will bear the 
continuous hard firing required for boiling down the juice and 
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'.oinr‘ potter.^ Lavf‘ obtained a s[)ecial reputation of the excellence 
of tlicir wares in this respect. The whole of the region about 
<’Jaag;iciihi and Kotchandpur is supplied principally from a 
village, Bagdanga, a little west of Je<=5Sore, wheie the clay seems 
to lj(‘ of an unusually good quality. The southern part of the 
district, again, is '=iapplied chiefly from Alaipur, a bazar near 
Khulna. 

6d5. “ A raiyat, after boiling down his juice into gui\ does 

not oidiuarily do moie ; it is then sold to the refiners, and by 
them manutactured into sugar. Near Keshabpur, however, a 
large number of raiyats manufacture their own sugar and sell it 
to the exporteis only after manufacture. There are also in almost 
all parts of the district a class of refiners difierent from those 
w^ho are refiners and only refiners by profession. These are the 
larger raiyats in the villages, many of whom combine commercial 
dealings wfith agri< ulture. They receive the gnr from the raiyats 
in their vicinity, and sometimes also purchase it in the adjacent 
/n/y.v, and after manufacturing what they thus purchase, they take 
their sugar to some exporting mart and sell it theie to the larger 
merchants. 

646. “ We shall now see what the ]>rocess of manufacture 
is. But there are several methods ot lefining, and two or three 
^orts of sugar produced. We will take them in order, and 
descrihe first the method of m.inui’acturing ^ dJnilna sugar — that 
soft, moist, nou-granular, powdery sugar, used chiefly by natives 
and speciall}” in the manufacture of native sweet-meat.’ 

647. The pots of cjiir received by the refiner are broken 
up and the miv tumbled out into baskets, which hold about a 
mannd each and are about 15 inches deep ; the surface is beaten 
down so as to be pretty level and the baskets are placed over open 
pau'-. Left thus for 8 days, the molasses passes through the 
basket, dropping into the open pan beneath and leaving the more 
•-olid part of the namely, the sugar, in the basket. (thi\ in 
fact, is a mixture of sugar and molas-es and the object of the 
refining is to drive off the molasses, which gives the dark colour 
to the gur. 

648. The eight days’ standing allows a great deal of the 
molasses to drop out, but not nearly enough ; and to carry 
the process iurtlu^r, a certain river weed, called Sh/iala,'^ which 


" This is YaUisneiia Veiticillata. All kinds of aquatic weeds ^joing by the 
name of other weeds have been sometimes used by mistake in place of 

V. Verticillata, only with partial success. Vallisneria Octandra (jiaht-bhifoUt) and 
Ceratophyllum Verticellatuni [ jhanji]^ which are occasionally used forllii^i pur- 
pose, do the bleaching only imperfectly. The subject needs to be worked up 
'scientifically, as probably it is not merely the continuous presence of the 
moisture gradually cashing away the glucose that is so effective in making 
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grows Iroely in the Kabodok especiall}^ is placed on the baskets 
so as to rest on the top of the sugar. The effect of the weed is to^ 
keep up a continual moisture, and this moisture, descending 
lliroiioh the sugar, carries the mohi>^'^> with it, leaving the sugar 
eom[>aLativ(dy white and free from molasse'. After eight days’ 
eN:[)osnie with .^lujala leaves, about 4 inches are cut off and .^/ii/id<f 
appliecl on the newly exposed surface. This and one other applica- 
tion will be sufficient to purify the whole mass. 

The sugar thus collected is moist, and it is therefore 
put out to dry in the sun, being just chopped up so as to prevent it 
caking. "W ben dried it is a fair, lump}^ raw sugar, and it weighs 
about 30 per cent, of the original mass, the rest of the having 
f)assed off in molasses. Dishonest refiners can get more weight 
out of it by dimini'^liing the exposure under weed, so as;to 

leave it only 5 or 6 days, instead of 8. The nudas^H'^ is less 
perfectly driven out and the sugar therefore weighs more. Of 
course, it has also a deeper colour but this is in a measure remedied 
by pounding under a dh'/d’J, There are also other dishonest 
means of increasing the weight, for example, the floors of the 
refineries are sometimes a foot or more beneath the level of the 
ground outside, the difference representing the amount of dust 
which has been carefully swept up with the sugar wffien it is 
gatheied up after drying. Also, it is very easy to break the pots 
so that fragments of them remain among the sugar. 

650. “ The first droppings, gatheivil in the open pan in the 
manner described ahov(\ are rich in sugar, and are used, especially 
in the north-west, for mixing up with food. It entirely depends, 
therefore, upon the price offered for them for the purposes 
whether they are sold at once or reserved for a second process of 
"•ugar manufacture. In this second ])rocess the first drop])ings 
ai(‘ first boiled and then ]»laced under ground in large earthen- 
woire ])ots to cool. Unless thus boiled they \vould ferment, 
hut alter being boiled in tins fashion they, on cooling, form 
into a mass somewhat like <jifr^ but not nearly so rich. After this, 
the ])revious process is again gone through, and about 10 per cent, 
more weight in sugar is obtained. This sugar is, however, coarser 
and darker in colour than the first. 

651. “ The refiner is not very honest and if he is sure of 
finding immediate sale, he will use a much more speedy process. 
Taking the cooled </ur he will squeeze out the molasses by 
compressing the mass in a sack, and then, drying and breaking 


bi o\\'!i-siiL;ar white. The author has tried hi nr hmc' the r/7^r hy keeping over it 
wet sponiies, but failed, and he has foun<l ^hdlisneiii Vevticillata posse.ss- 
in§ th-‘ bl< nliiiiu propel ty in a more mai ked manner than the other arjuatic 
weeds ni'.ntioneil above. 
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lip the remainder, 'aIII sell it as sugar. It does not look niucdi 
did'Hr u from that prepared in the more elaborate fashion, but it 
’'dli iikelj soon ferment and hence the necessity of finding an 
mimt dialo purchaser. 

0j2. '^'The remainder, after all this sugar has been s^pieeyed 
out, is molasses, C/hV/b/./, as it is called. It forms a separate 
article of commerce. 

lion. The sugar produced by the method just described is 
called dhiflna sugar, a soft yellowish sugar. It can never be 
clean, because it is clear from the process used, that Avhatevei 
impurity there may originally be in the o/o-, or whatever impurity 
may creep into the sugar during its somewhat rough process of 
manufacture, must always appear in the finished article. Anotli^i 
objection to it is, that it leads slightly to liquefaction, and cannot 
therefore ])e kept for any considerable time. 

G54. “The sugar is a much cleaner and more 

permainmt article. It has also a granular structure, whii.h the 
dlmlua has not. The manufacture of it is more expensive than 
of the other, and the price of it when finished is about Rs. 10, 
whereas ditulna costs only about Rs. 6 per maund. 

boo. “ 111 this process the [/ur is first cast upon flat plat- 
funus, and as much of the molasses as then flows off is collected 
as first droppings. The rest is collected, put into sacks an-I 
squeezed, and a great deal of the molasses is tliiis sej'arated oat. 
The sugar which remains behind is then boiled with water in 
large open pans, and as it boils, all scum is taken off. It is then 
strained and boiled a second time and left to cool in flat basins. 
When cool it is already sugar of a rough sort and now di/fuiit 
leaves are put over it, and it is left to drop. The result is good 
white sugar, and should any remain at the bottom of the 
still unrefined, it is again treated with sJu/aJa. 

65G. “ The first droppings, and the droppings under .di^ahi 

leaves, are collected, squeezed again in the sacks, and from the 
sugar left behind, a small quantity of refined sugar is prepat ed 
in exactly the same way, by twice boiling. The droppings from 
the sacks are cliititja gui\ and are not used for further sugar 
manufacture. About 30 per cent of the original weight of the 
<jin‘ is turned out in the form of pure sugar. 

657. “There remains to be described the English process of 
refinement used in the factories of Ivotchandpnr and Changachha. 
In this, the raw material is mixed with a certain amount of water 
and boiled in open cisterns, the boiling being accomplished, not 
by fire, but by the introduction of steam. The lighter filth now 
floats to the surface and is skimmed off, while the boiling solution 
is made to flow away through blanket strainers into another 
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ci-iteru. After this it is boiled to drive off the water. Now, if 
the muss were raided to boiling temperatare, the result would be 
■-iigar, granular indeed in structure, but not differing in this 
rt‘speot from native pmca sugar. But if the ivater be driven off 
wihlioiit rai>ing the mass to boiling point, then we get the crisp 
ami sparkling appeal ance which loaf-sugar always has. Whether 
tlieie IS any difference in the substances, I do not know, but so 
long a> people preffu' what looks pleasant and nice, sugar of 
tiffs sparkling appearance will command a higher price in the 
niurket. 

ih.nS. ‘‘Tiie object is attained by boiling in a ^ aciuim pan, 
that is to say, a large closed cistern from which a powerful ])Uinp 
o\hansts the vapour as it rises. The lower the atmospheric 
pios^ure on the surface of any liquid the lower the teinporatuie 
at which eliullltiou takes place. The pump is therefore regulattMl 
SC) as to diminish the presMire on the surface to meet a point that 
the mass will boil at about ICO*" F, and the apparatus being kept 
regulated to this point, all the water is driven off by boiling by 
means of introduced steam, without the temperature becoming 
higher than 1(10°, 

059. “ It is out of place here to describe the mechanical 

devices for filling and keeping filled and employing and watching 
uiul testing the liquid within the closed cistern, or for regulating 
tile supply of heat and the action of the pump, which is driven 
by steam. It is sufficient to pass at once to the end of the 
vacuum pan stage, which lasts 8 hours, and to say, that the mass 
in the pan is now run off into sugar-loaf moulds, which are placed 
up-side clown, baling a hole in their vertex, placed above a pot. 
The molasses by its own weight drops out by this hole and is 
(‘Jill gilt in the earthenware pot beneath, 

fjffO. The last of the molasses is washed out in the follow- 
ing manner. The uppermost inch of the sugar in the mould is 
scra[)ed off moistened, and put back. The moisture sinks through 
the mass and carries with it the molasses. This is done some 
three times and then the sugar having now been 12 days in the 
moulds, the purification is considered to be finished, and the 
loaves may be turned out o£ the moulds. If the raw material 
used \vas the (jw as it comes from the cultivator, the result is a 
yellowish, sparkling loaf-sugar, but if native refined dlmlva sugar 
is the raw material used, then the loaf is of brilliantly white 
sugar. 

CGI. “The process used at Oossipore, near Calcutta, is 
similar to that last described. The principal difference consists 
in this, that the sugar is at one stage additionally purified by 
being passed through animal-charcoal, and that the molasses, 
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instead of bein^ allowed to drop out by its own gravity from the 
moulds, is whirled out by the application of cenirifugal force.” 

GG2. Chitiifu (jur is used for mixing with tobacco, and the 
rdeaner and sweeter molasses for preparing cheap native sweets 
out of fried and parched rice and pop-corn. There is consider- 
able demand for rlutij/a (jut and molasses in India, as about 

18.000 tons of molasses are annually imported into this country 
from ]\lauritius alone. 

G63. A most interesting experiment has been undertaken 
by the Khandwa iSugar ]\i an u fact u ring Company in the manu- 
facture of date-sugar in the Cential Provinces, and as the author 
of this Hand-book has been associated with this experiment, he 
is able to furnish the latent tigiiiv^-, which differ ^omewhat from 
those givmi by i\Ir, Westland, but the conditions of the Jessore 
and the Central Provinces date ]dautations are entirely different, 
and the following figures are not by any means intended to dis- 
credit those supplied by Mr. Westland, but rather to suppleniriit 
them. 

{)G4. In the Khandwa experiments, for every circle of 

3.000 tiees, 30 or professional juice-collectors and 10 

labourers aie employed, the former being paid IN. 12 and the 
latter Rs. 6 per month. The tapping and ////y -making season lasts 
for four months and the expense per circle of 3,o00 trees, is, 
therefore, 4 X (30 X 12 -f- 10 X 6^ = Rs. 1,G80. Extra expenses come 
to about Rs. 220, making the total Rs. 1,900 per circle. 

6G5. The average produce of juice per tree is 3 seer^ per 
day for the days in which they are tapped. In the Khandwa 
experiment, 4 days of rest are allowed after 2 days of tapping 
and even then the yield of juice per tree comes to onl}’’ G seers for 
6 days (including the quiescent days) Each seoh takes up a 
circle of 120 trees, 40 going to a mahal or section, and the 120 
trees are thus divided into three sections. After taking the jiian, 
and do-Jcai juice on each mahal^ he goes on to the next mahal, and 
so on to the third, returning to the first mahal after giving it rest 
for 4 days. Each tree is tapped about 40 times during the four 
months, and the produce of juice per tree is therefore 120 seers 
or 3 maunds, and the 30 seoUs are able to gather 30 X 120 x 3 
maunds of juice. As about 8 maunds of juice go to make 1 
maund of gur, the annual yield of gar per circle is — 1,350 

maunds, the money value of which is about Rs. 4,000. The 
net profit per circle is therefore nearly Rs. 2,000 per annum. 
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[Groups of 'Li_.ii ; tSaccluiromctcr , action of <liliiU acuG on «ii2ar ; use of tin- 
polnrisco[)e , the copper test: beet ‘•upai , eeiieidl [irineiple nnderl^uii^ 

*- u ^ ar i n a n u 1 a e t u 1 0. ] 

SuGAUs may be classified under two groups, — glucoses and 
sucroses. Honey is a gducose, consisting of two constituents, 
dextrose H,. 0^ H 0), which is the more solid portion, and 
Itevulo^c (Og Hl 2 Og) which is the more liquid portion. ( auo-^ugar 
(Cj 2 Hno O^i) and maltose H 22 Oj^) come nnder .suciose. 
Dextrose occurs also in grapes, and in many juices of plants and 
it is theielore called grape-sugar It reduces alkaline solutiun 
of cupric hydrate giving a red precipitate of cuprous oxide (Cm 0), 
while cane-sugar does not do so unless it is first heated with a 
dilute acid. This reaction is made use of in estimating the 
amount of dextrose present in liquids. All sugars are soluble 
in water and less so in alcohol. Lrcvulose resembles dextrose 
except in its action on polarized light. Dextrose rotates the plane 
of polarized light to the right hand and Iccvulose to the left hand. 
Dextrose and laevnlose are not so readily crvstalizod as cane-sugar 
is, and the molasses of cane-sugar and other raw sugars contain 
dextrose and lacvulose. These glucoses being hygroscopic sub- 
stances absorb moisture from damp air, which accounts for vi/r 
and ddhia sugar running in the rainy season and good Cossipore 
Factory sugar remaining dry. Impurities in the form of glu- 
coses and ash constituents prevent crystallization of cane-sugar 
moie or less. One part of glucose prevents 1 part of cane-sugar 
from crystallizing and one part of ash prevents 5 parts of cane-sugar 
from crystallizing. Uuripe cane, maize-stalks and sorghuin-stalks 
contain less cane-sugar and more glucose. A properly ripe cane 
contains about 80 per cent of water, Ifi per cent of cane-sugar, 
*d per cent of glucose, *75 per cent of ash, and about 3 per cent 
of albuminoid matter. 

(367. Bcume’s Saccharometer is graduated to indicate the 
amount of sugar in a saccharine solution, each degree on the scale 
representing O'OH) per cent of sugar, so that a liquor registering 
10° would contain *19 per cent of sugar. Syrups when hot are 
about 3 degrees lighter than when cold and the Saccharometer 
is standardised at 84^ F. The Brix hydrometer can be used as 
a saccharometer.^ as it gives the percentage of solids in solution 
directly. In clarifying and in boiling sugar-cane juice the use of 
a copper-case thermometer is essential. One registering from 0° 
to 300° F, is the.' best to use. 
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6ij 8. Diluro acids convert cane-sugar into a mixture of 
d<'"dr(>se and Irevulose. Cane-sugar rotates the plane of polarized 
hj^ht to the right and a mixture of equal parts and dextrose and 
] '■vnlose to the left. Sugar is therefore said to be ‘ inverted ’ by 
dilute acids. Sugar-cane juice is naturally somewhat acid and 
hence in the boiling process some cane-sugar is inverted into 
glucose. The only dilate acid which does not invert the sugar 
lir^uid is Phosphoric acid ; hence this acid is used along with milk 
of lime in clarifying the liquid. The addition of slaked quick- 
lime for neutralizing the juice before boiling, is of the highest 
importance. But ju'^t sufficient lime should be added to neutralize 
the acid or else the colour of the sugar produced will be toO' 
dark. 

669. Maltose is produced naturally in germinating barley, 
(bu’ininating barlev dried and digested with water at about 60° 
C. parts with its malt- sugar which can be obtained from the 
solution by boiling it down. 

670. The ditference of action of polarized light on different 

kinds of sugar is a principle utilized in factories for testing the 
[iLirity of sugar or sugar-cane juice, with the help of an instrument 
t'uiled polariscope. It consists of two prisms of transparent calcite 
(Iceland spar) enclosed in a tube, between which the saccharine 
solution is introduced. Light passing through the outer prism, 
the saccharine solution and the inner prism, traverses a layer of 
transparent quartz so adjusted that the rotation caused by the 
^ugar-solution can be detected and measured. The rotatory powei 
of cane-sugar is 73'8° to the right and it may be found out by 
observing a column of saccharine solution, 1 decimetre in depth, 
containing 1 gramme of pure cane-sugar in every cubic centimeter 
of fluid. To get the rotation of any sample from this observed 
rotation, divide the former by the depth of the column of fluid 
multiplied by the weight of the sugar in each cubic centimetre of 
liquid. Thus, if a solution of 0*25 gram of sugar in each C. C. of 
fluid has an observed rotation of 25° in a column 2 decimetres in 
depth, the rotatory power of the sample is = 50°. The per- 
<*<-;ntage of cane-sugar in the sample would ihus be (73*8 : 50 : : 
100: If no invert-sugar is present, the pro- 

portion of sugar present in the juice or solution can be found by 
multiplying the rotation of the solution as observed by the polari- 
scope by 100 and dividing the product by 73'8. 

671. The presence of invert-sugar is detected by the copper 
test. Cane-sugar does not give the characteristic red precipitate 
of tSuboxide of copper (Ou^ 0) from alkaline solutions of cupric 
tartarate, while glucose does. To estimate the proportion of 
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glucose present, a standard solution is used. This is Fehling’s 
solution. It consists of 90i grains of sulphate of copper, 364 
grains of neutral tartarate of potash, 4 fluid ounces of caustic 
^oda of specifi' 1*12 and water to make up 6 ounces. 

In using this solution it is brought to the boiling point 

and a known weight and volume of solution of glucose diopped 
into it from a burette until the copper has been just reduced which 
is known by the blue colour being destroyed. The precipitate is 
then filtered dsied and weighed, the difference between its weight 
and that of the sugar used in the solution gives the percentage 
of cane-sugar. The quantity of sugar lost in reducing the copper 
being glucose, the residue is sucrose. Fehling found that one 
equivalent (180 parts) of glucose decomposed 10 equi\a]ents 
(124G-8 parts) of sulphate of copper. Therefore the percentage 
of glucose in the sugar solution = weight of the sugar solution X 
100 ; weight of the solution required to reduce copper + weight of 
'-ugar used and the percentage of cane-sugar = weight of sugar 
used minus percentage of glucose. Lactose behaves in the same 
way as glucose with respect to Fehling’s solution. 

672. A new process of refining biow n->ugar {i,.e , muscovado) 
has been invented by M. Robin Lauglois,, a French Engineer. 
Oane and beet sugar of the whi{:e>t ami ])est ([iialitv ( an be made 
by this process, which is still a secret. Tb(3 priui ipal advantage 
of this system is that it is very tjuic-k 

673. Sugar is made nut only from date-palm juice, sugarcane 
and beet. It is also obtained from maize-stalks, ^^.dk^ of 
sorghum saccbaratum, cocoanut and toddy-palm juices, and Bassia 
butyracia. In America the maple-tree is laigely tapped for a 
sugjir-yielding juice. Coal-tar, from which so many fine d}es and 
other articles of economic value are obtained, is the source of a 
highly sw^eet substance called saccharine. One tabloid of saccha- 
rine scarcely so large as a two-anna ])iece, will sweeten a cup of 
tea. But this substance has no feeding value like genuine sugars. 
Milk is also a source of sugar. After cream and cheese have 
beeu extracted out of fresh milk, the wRey from the cheese-vat 
is forced into a large boiler, whence after a time the liquid is run 
into an evaporating pan, where the boiling is continued until a 
thick syrup is formed. This syrup is left standing for a time and 
again boiled when the sugar forms. The sugar is pressed and the 
molasses rejected, and then packed in barrels for the refinery. 
The process of refining raw-sugar from milk is also a secret. 

674. ; Beet-sugar is largely manufactured in Germany and 
Austria, and it is competing very successfully with cane-sugar. 
Good roots of .beet yield on an average ^th of their weight of 
sugar, h::t g-th has been also obtained of late years. The proportion 

M, HA 22 
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of sugar is materially increased by ijbc^-pbatic manures and by 
selt-cti-jn only of middle-dzed roofs for seeding. Ididdle-^ized 
rools ’t\diicb are white, are alone grown for crushing for sugar. 
In lb76 the average produce of sugar from an acre of beet (/.c., 
from 10 tons of roots) was estimated at 2,000 lbs., while in 1890 
the average rose to 3,000 lbs. per acre and the tendency is towards 
further amelioration. It should be noted however that 3,000 or 
4,000 lbs. of sugar per acre is considered a poor yield for sugar- 
cane, and 8,000 lbs. or even more are often obtained. Though 
chemists have not been able to find any difference between cane- 
sugar and beet-sugar, ninnufacturei s do not consider them identical. 
For the condensed milk trade beet-sugar has. been found alto- 
gether unsuitable. 

675. The Superintendent of the Sabaranpnr Botanical 
Gardens has made an interesting experiment on the cultivation 
and manufacture of beet-sugar. He came to the conclusion 
that the white sugar-beet can be easily introduced as a cold 
weather crop in India. The pressure was not applied directly to 
the roots as in the case of sugar-cane. The roots were washed 
clean of earth, the tops and tails cut off, and the roots sliced and 
pulped. This pulp was put on a piece of calico and strained and 
afterwards pressed. The juice was strained a second time and then 
clarified and boiled like sugar-cane juice. The cost of cultivation 
came to only 8 pies per pound of (/nr obtained and the cost of 
manufacture to 2 annas and one pie per 1 lb. As no pulping 
machine was used but the roots were pulped by a band-grater 
somewhat like a nutmeg-grater, the cost of manufacture was 
excessive. The cost of cultivation per acre came to Rs. 61-8 as. 
and the total value of raw sugar at Rs. 4 per maund came to 
Rs. 71-10 as. per acre. The yield per acre was 9-J- tons of roots, 
6 tons of green leaves, 4^ tons of juice, and f3 cwts, of 

of which about half the quantity may be put down as pure cane- 
sugar. Mr. Proudlock of the Ootacamund Botanical Garden also 
reports favourably of sugar-beet growing. 

676. With regard to the manufacture of sugar by a scientific 
process, the following general summary may be remembered : — 

(1) The first object after the juice has been obtained in the 
fresh state either from beet, sugar-cane, maple, or palm is to 
remove the albuminoid substance, which acts as a ferment and 
turns sugar acid.^ Acidity ‘inverts’ cane-sugar and prevents 
pioper crystallisation. The ash or non-sacchariue substances also 
prevent crystallisation. Hence the great importance of clarifying 
before boiling. The temperature of the juice at clarifying should 
be between 125 and 145°. In any case it should not be allowed 
to go above 160 F. 



(2) The clarify iug is done by addino to the hot oane-juicu 
just enough of slaked lime or some other alkali, by stirring, which 
would neutralize the juice which is naturally acid. The albuminoid 
matter combining with lime sinks. For clarifying, about half a 
tola of slaked lime per (jhara of juice will be found ample. Thus 
clarified and neutralized, the juice should be filtered through double 
flannel bags and then boiled, the impurities floating as scum on 
ihe boiling mass, being taken off. When thick, the brown sugar 
is put in casks or earthen pots in which boles are afterwards made 
to get rid of the molasses. 

(3) To get rid of the molasse.^ more quickly and thoroughly 
it is advisable to use a sugar-turbine. A band sugar-turbine of 
centrifugal machine is sold by Messrs. Mylne and Fox of Bebea. 
for Rs. 200.^ When the molasses have run out, brown crystal.-^ 
are left behind. These are mixed with warm water into a syrup, 
lime is added to it, and the mixture is poured into bags made of 
thick woollen cloth and left to drip through into a vessel below^ 
The liquid though clean is still coloured, and it is made co]ourles> 
by passing it through a bed of bone-charcoal. This colourless 
syrup is then put in large copper pans and boiled. When thick 
enough it is poured into moulds after which we get loaf sugar. 
The moulds are placed with their small pointed end downwards. 
Here there are some small boles. Part of the syrup which does 
not harden flows out into a vessel underneath. This is called 
‘ golden syrup ’ 

677. Evaporation in a vacuum apparatus, which results in 
more sparkling crystals, and the separation of molasses by a 
centrifugal apparatus, are the two specialities of the factory system 
as distinguished from the cottage system of making sugar, but the 
Indian cottage system of making raw sugar may he improved. 
If the preliminary neutralizing and clarifying of the sugar-cane 
juice is very carefully done, and aluminium vessels or earthen 
handies used, the second filtering through bone-charcoal will not 
be found necessary. Any excess of lime tends to make the sugar 
1 brownish grey in colour. Finally, we may add, that for Indian 
I use, Mr. Hadi’s method seems to be particularly adapted, 
s 


j For large factories, the Western CeatrifiigiiN obtainable of the Ainencaji 
Xc >ol and Machine Co., 109, Beach Street, Boston, are recommended , 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

Indk^o. 

I \';ii letic^ ; lutrodaction of tluj Ja^a-Natiil variety Climate and soil suitable; 
'Manure? ; The crisis ; Different ''y'stenis of cultivation , ManufacturL, ; Oxidiz- 
ing procc'-ses ; Indigo te^t? ; Synthetic iiidi'^u likely to replace natural indigo.] 

— ^Tlie variety of indigo grown in Bengal 
LndigotVra Siiminatrana, ordinarily known as L tinctoria) is not 
the richest in India, and tlie Madras variety (Ind. anil) is still 
poorer. The variety richest in the d\ e-stuff is the Ind. arrecta of 
Java and Xatal.' The Indigofera arrecta has been introduced with 
success in Bihar. A dry climate, such as that of the U. P., and 
soil naturally rich in lime, should be chosen at least for seed-farms 
for indigo. Witli the Java-Natal indigo, harvesting and Jfahai 
(or iminufaeture) can go on all the year round. 

GTlh J/tniiirr. — Indigo, like all leguminous (*rop'^, grows best 
on soils ricli in lime. Hence the superior yield of some Bihar 
district-, Potaj^h and [ihosphates in the soil are also helpful. 
The application of manures containing phosphates, lime and 
pota.-li in a concentrated form is being thought of seriously by 
iiuligo planters, since the crisis in the trade has been brought 
about by the increased employment of the synthetic indigo. 
Mr. Iluncock, the Agricultural Chemist emploved by the Bihar 
planters for some years, reported an increase of do per cent in one 
case and of l-iO per cent in another, by the application of such 
manures. 

t)<SU. The ( — The crisis in the indigo trade has been 
hroaghfc about in various wvays : — (1) The quarrel between indigo 
[Janters und raiyats on the one hand, and Zemindais on the 
other. (2) The extension of indigo cultivation in the U. P , the 
Punjab r^jiecially in the canal-irrigated tracts of these ]>rovinces) 
and in Madras, and the consequent competition among European 
tactors, which has reduced the price to the lowest level. (3) 
The passing of the industry into native hands almost everywhere 
except in Tirhiit, which has resulted in inferiority of produce. 
(4) The manufacture of the dye by a synthetic process in 
Germany. With regard to the unwdllingness of cultivators to 
grow^ indigo, it should be mentioned that the growdng of this 
crop instead of impoverishing their land actually makes it better 
fitted for the growing of cereals, and if an amicable arrangement 
can be come to with cultivators by w'hich they can be made to 
grow indigo willingly on one-fourth or one-sixth of their land in 
rotation, it would be of mutual advantage to the planter and 
the cultivator. It should be also remembered that indigo refuse 
is one of the best fertilizers there is. Many factories burn the 
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refuse for feeding engines, whicli is a great mistake. Some fa,st- 
growing tree, such as the Casuarina, should be grown for fuel, and 
the indigo refuse utilized for manure. The ])rogres.'5 of the 
synthetic dye has been so rapid, that it is not likely that the 
indigo-growing industry will bur\ive very long, though by the 
introduction of the Java-Natal variety and superior methods 
of oxidation introduced in many factories, the evil may be put 
off for a time. 

Gbl. Cnhicanon , — In alluvial soils and in lands annually 
lenovated with silt, indigo cultivation is very inexpensive. 
Simple cultivation after the water ba> gone down followed by 
broadcast sowing, is all that is required. No irrigation is done 
in snch tiacts. In Patna, Gaya, Shahabad and parts of < Iihota 
Nag])ur, indigo is grown by iriigation, as also in the U. P. 
and the Punjab. In Tirhut, Saraii and Champaran, in North 
Bihar, a very careful system of cultivation is practised, which 
includes diguing the land deep immediatei}^ after harvest. The 
seed is drilled wuth a seed-drill, next ^ea-on, on land well pivpaied 
by plougbiug and roiling Avitb a wooden roller, and the Holds ui-m 
hoed and irrigated when necessary. High class cultivation is 
practised on elevated land'^ in some parts of Bengal also, in 

Jessore and Nadia. Pruning or feeding the crops for a day by 
sheep and goat is also pracdsed in some localities. The ^best 
indigo is produced in highlands under a careful system of culti- 
vation. The spring-sown crop yields the best dye, but as 
cultivators are eager at this time to sow paddy which is 

directly more remunerative, it is not always convenient to get a 
large tract sown in spring. So far as our experiments have gone at 
Sibpur, we find it is immaterial whether Axes paddy is sown in 
April, or in May, or in June. In fact, April sowing of indigo is 
far more important than April sowing of Ans paddy, as the latter 
is risky. 

682 . When Falymu sowing is done on highlands in 
February or March) the laud must be thoroughly prepared by 
manuring \yith iul-siti, deep ploughing, rolling and ploughing, 

. ind rolling again. Sowing is done by a drill after which the land 
s again rolled. In three or four days the seed germinates. One 
ov ' two weedings are then given until the plants are sufficiently high. 
Tl le Falijuni indigo is grown where there is facility for canal irriga- 
tio. .1. In dry soils sowing goes on in July to September, and the 
crop is cut in September or October. The second year’s crop from 
earl sowings and late sown indigo crop are called Khniii. October 
sown ^g {chlikani) is done on char lands after the water has sub- 
sided 'and when the land is quite soft, without any preparation, 
but l.' ter on in October, sowing is done in higher land after 
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[iiid ! \\herj there is still sufticient. moisture 

I vtoher and April are the two usual seasons for 
^ With indigo sown in October is n-<ually grown 

M'-. i- Oj— -e^d which yields the raiyat an additional Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 

acre, and October sowing of indigo is, thei^rbiM, not so un- 
popular with the raiyat as the April so-wing. Ten to fifteen seers 
of seed are required per acre. Thirty to forty bundle'' fa bundle 
weighing about 300 lbs.) is the produce per acre and the yield of 
li ve about 3 2 lbs. per acre. In Lower Bengal the average yield is IG 
to 12 lbs. per acre and in Bihar 20 lbs. per acre. Indigo is ripe 
for cutting when the flowers are just ap[)earing, i.e., about June or 
July, if sowung is done in February to April. The arrangement*- 
for manufacturing being eompleteil, cutting hegin>. The lowest 
lying fields are chosen fii-'^t. The crop is cut with sickles and 
tied into bundles, and as the crop is bought at so many bundle^ 
(say 4 or Ts) pr-r rupee, when it is cultivated by raivat^ and sold 
to the factory, a chain of a definite measure is used in 
each factory. But different factories use chains of different 
lengths. 

CS3. Ma'in^factiu e . — The bundles of plants are put in fresh 
in the steeping vat, water is poured upon them, and they are 
}n*essed bv means of bamboo rods and heavy beams of timber. 
The bundles remain in this condition for one night. There are 
two sets of vats. The second set is at a lower level to the steep- 
ing vat^, and when steeping has been compLtrd in the first set, 
the yellowish liquid containing the dye L drawn off from it into 
the second set. Here, twice the number of men employed in press- 
ing the bundles is employed inside the vats in stirring up the 
liquid with bamboos to oxygenate it. When the liquid has changed 
from a yellowush colour to indigo colour the stirring is completed. 
From these stirring vats the liquid is run off along a channel 
into a trough or w^ell, whence it is pumped up into the first 
drying house, where it is subjected to boiling. From here 
the thickened liquid is di>charged on a sfont cloth spread on a 
platform of bamboo laths. The water percolating out is pumped 
up again and again on the ma^^s of soft dye until the water perco-. 
lutes out, not indigo coloured but of a dark red tint. If it take s 
too long, alum water or gum is used, when the indigo ;is 

readily deposited. The cloth is then folded over and pressed. Tine 
press is tightened every now and again for five or six hours fTind 
afterwards gradually and gently loosened, and the cake, whicJi is 
about 42 X 24|- x 3^ inches in dimension, exposed. This cake is; then 
marked off into 3 or 3i-inch square blocks, and the slab on which 
it rests removed to another room where the cutting and r^jmoval 
ot the cakes from the slab are accomplished, the cakes’ being 
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removed oa the drying or cake-house, which is a well-ventilated 
room protected from dry and hot winds. The cakes are arranged 
ill bamboo shelves and turned from side to side that every side 
may get equally dry. The cakes are removed when quite dry to a 
sweating room, where walls of cakes are made and covered with 
blankets and dry bran, and the doors closed, so that little air may 
find access into the room. In about a fortnight the sweating 
j»roce-s is completed when air is let in slowly and the walls of cakes 
uncovered by degrees, the blankets being removed in four to five 
days. The process of sweating improves the brilliancy of the dye, 
and it gives a white skin to the cakes which is highly appreciated 
by buyers. The whole process of drying from the time the press- 
ing of the fecuia or pulp takes place, requires about three months. 
The cakes are brushed when ready for packing and packed into 
cases of well-seasoned wood. Improvements in the manufacture of 
indigo have been lately brought about by Mr, Christoplier Rawsou 
and by Mr. B. Coventry, who, by proper methods of oxidizing, have 
obtained an increased yield of '25 per cent or more. With the 
help of Mr. Rawson’s Blower for oxidizing the liquid as it comes 
from the steeping vat 25 to 30 per cent more of colouring matter 
has been obtained. V^^^ith the ordinary appliances, Bihar factors 
obtain about 10 seers of indigo (60 per cent purity) out of every 
100 maunds of green plant, and with the Blower 12-^ seers are 
obtained. The indigotin is contained in the leaf, and the weight 
of leaf ou plants may be as much as 60 per cent, or as little as 
10 per cent. The leaf of Indigofera Summatrana of Biluir yields 
about *55 per cent of indigotin, which is equivalent to 36 seers of 
indigo out of 100 maunds of leaf. Taking an average good plant 
to contain 40 per cent of leaf, 100 maunds of green plant 
would yield 14*7 seers of indigc (60 per cent purity). As 12-^ 
>eers are now obtained with the help of the Blower, it may 
be inferred that it is possible by proper fermentation or otherwise 
to obtain another 2 per cent. 

684. Pu7'e hidigo Tests . — Whether a fabric has been dyed 
with pure indigo or with some inferior dye, can be judged by the 
following tests : (1) Put two or three drops of ordinary commercial 

nitric acid on some portion of the fabric. A yellow spot with a 
green rim quickly appears if the dye is pure indigo. (2) Make a 
mixture of 1 part Sulphuric acid, and 9 parts of water, and in it 
boil quickly for 10 minutes a piece of the cloth to be tested, say l-§- 
i nches square. Care must be taken always to pour the acid gently 
into the water and not the water into the acid If the cloth has 
bt en dyed in pure indigo, the solution will remain colourless. (3) 
Di -solve about 1 oz. of common washing soda in half a pint of 
wa/er and gently boil in it for 15 minutes a inches square 
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piece of cloth. If tlie dye used is pure indigo fche liqm 
remain colourless i • , 

G85. The aHificlal indigo of commerce, ^ 

Badi^che aniline factory in Germany, is almost pure in igo in. 
containing no indigo red, no indigo brown and no inchgo ' ue, 
whiedi is a disadvantage, as these substances have some bene cia 
effects in dyeing. But urtificial indigo is likely to su|)])lant na uia 
indigo in the long run, when the dtdVcts of the artihcial pio uc 
will have been supplied by artificial means. Woollen ta i ic^ 
dyed with natural indigo may be distinguished from those '^y< 
with Dadi'^cbe indigo by holding the two fabrics over steaming 
water. The one dyed with vegetable indigo will emit an agieea'i e 
odour, while tbe chemical indigo will give out a tarry smell. 
silk, the natural indigo still produces better results than the syn- 
thetic product, but we cannot hope the advantage to .last foi ever. 


CHAPTEB. LXIV. 

Tobacco. 

[Soil aiul climate biutable; Di^ffereiic.s lu ijualitv ; Pioximity to sea unsuitable 
for oijrarette ; Chemical i ; Inference as to manures useiu , 

Rotation; Seetl-bo<i ; Pieparatiun of land ; Aftei -treatment ; Haiwcfetiiiy, > 
Drying and ici tneiK unj; ; Different methods of cultivation and mtring in 
vogue in ri:niL'’|iiii, J ilji n.nui, Nadia, Tirhut and Petlad ; Seeding ; Outtmn , 
lD3uries ; iSuggi ^non toi nnpiovement ; Airangementt) made at Pnsa.j 

Soil and climate . — A light soil or sandy loam, well drained, 
containing an average amount of organic matter and rich in 
mineral matters, is considered to be best suited for tobacco 
cultivation. Grown on clay soils, the leaf becomes too coarse 
and inferior in quality, but clay soils usually give heavier yields. 
Saudy loams, rich in organic matter, produce a better sort of 
tobacco of the kind fit for making cigars. The principal tobacco- 
growing districts of Bengal, in their order ot importance, are, 
Rangpur, Gooch Behar, Jalpaiguri, Purnea, Darbhanga, Mymen- 
singh, ISTadia, Muzaffarpnr, Jessore, Maubhum, Murshidabad. 
Dinajpur, Chittagong, Dacca, Tippera, Bhagalpur, Pabna, 
Monghyr, and Cuttack. The Chittagong Hill Tracts produce the 
hc'^t tobacco in Bengal. This is generally used for making cigars 
by the Buimese. There are three varieties : (1) Khao Doung, 
(2) Mri E^heoung, and (3) Rigre Kheoung. The excellence of^ 
these varieties of tobacco is said to be due to the speciality of the, 
soil rather than to any peculiar mode of cultivation or of curing. 
The leaves are cured in the way in vogue in Rangpur and 
Jalpaiguri. The Chittagong tobacco sells for Rs. 20 or more p^er 
maund, while the Rangpur tobacco sells from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12 3er 
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inaund. The tobacco of other districts enumerated above is sold 
at Rs. 3 to Rs. 7 per maund. Ignorance of the method of culti- 
vation and of caring causes in many places inferiority in the 
quality of leaves, but the difference in flavour is no doubt aKo 
due to difference in the kind of tobacco grown, to influences of 
the soils, and to climate. The best cigar-making tobacco cannot 
be grown too close to the sea. as chlorides are injurious for such 
tobaccos, they interfere with the burning quality of the leaf. 

687. Chenucal — Tobacco requires particulaidy 

good soil and heavy manuring, as it is richer in nitrogen 'and in 
mineral constituents than almost any other crop. The com- 
position of the leaves varies very much in both nitrogenoub and 
ash constituents according to the richne'^s of the soil or the 
amount of soluble plant food contained in it. The amount ol‘ 
nitrates in leaves may be as much as 10 per cent of the dry 
matter. The ash of Indian tobaccos varies between 16 and 28 
per cent, the greater part of which consists of carbonate of lime. 
The soluble portion of the ash chiefly consists of potash salts, the 
proportion varying from 5 to 35 per cent. 

688. The following table gives the chemical composition of 
a sample of Virginian tobacco : — 


Moisture ... 

... 9 44 

% 

Nicotin 

4 52 

55 

Aiumoiiia ... 

•53 

55 

Nitric acid 

83 

55 

Malic acid 

... 12 05 

'5 

Citric acid 

2*81 

5'* 

Oxalic acid 

... 3 18 

5» 

Acetic acid 

55 

J5 

Tannic acid 

... 1-80 

n 

Pectic acid 

7 18 

55 

Pectose bodies and gnnis 

... 3 61 

55 

Albuminoids 

... 11 92 

55 

Total N 

... 2-753 

55 

Amido N ... 

■616 

55 

Otber insolvent organic matteis ... 

... 6-87 

•7 

Cellulose ... 

... 10 22 

’5 

Oils, fats and chlorophyll 

... 5 90 

55 

Pesins 

4 51 

55 

Starch 

64 

,, 

Total pure ash 

... 13*64 

55 

2 .e., Silica and sand 

... 3*78 

55 

P.Os 

'38 


SOg 

•56 

55 

Cl 

■74 

•5 

CaO ... ... 

... 3 94 

55 

MgO 

... 1'04 

55 

PeaOg and Al^Og 

•46 

55 

KaO 

... 2-60 

5’ 

NaaO 

•13 

55 
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o8^. [■'’oi'ii'-li ."iKuild Occur ciiiefiv r-urbonafe ( or Jii’dioar) 

\\ (iC"d-as!iy in the soil, :<j'J 'he richness of a soil for tobacco is- 
clorfiy due fo file ahanduat pn‘'^ence of nitiogen, potasli and super, 
nitrates, carbonates, sulphates and phosphates. From this it will 
<ij'[;ear that the most appropriate manures for the tobacco crop are 
a-bes (or crude potassiain carbonate'^, saltpetre, oypsum and super. 
Ihit as manuring is expensive, soils naturally rich in nitrogenous 
and ash constituents, that is, very fertile soils, should be chosen 
for growing this crop. 

690. Rotation . — Tobacco is sometimes grown after jute or 
liidian-coin has been harvested, hut very often it torins the only 
crof) of the year. Properly manured, it can be grown for three 
or four years Miccessively on the same ground, and it can bo 
growm nearly all the year round. 

t)9J. Snnd-lu'd . — ^The soil of the seed-hed is dug up with 
■'pade and manured with rotten eowduiig and allies and then raised 
about 6 inches. When the ground has been well pulverised and 
lf‘velled, seed is drilled thin, so that each 'Needling may have about 
one inch of "pace around it. After sowing, the seed is lightly 
covered up with earth. The seed-bed is kept cove'’ed with mats 
until germination takes place. It is necessary also to keep the 
"eeiUings protected from rain and heat of the sun. They may 
require to he watered at intervals of two or three days. Seed is 
generally sown in the first week of September or earlier in Bihar 
.md ( dihota Nagpur. In dry laterite soil it is best to do the sowing 
early, i.e., about the second or third week of August. Half an 
ounce (I^ tola) of seed is to he sown to produce plants required 
for one acre ; but loss invariably occurs owing to patches of 
"eedlings gro^^ing too thick. It is therefore advisable to grow 
"eedlings from one ounce of seed for one acre of land. Some- 
times ants do considerable damage to seed and seedlings, when 
ashes sprinkled round and over the seeil-bed prove efficacious. 
Loosening the soil of seed-hed between the lines of seedlings is 
important. 

692. Preparation of laud . — The soil for tobacco-planting 
"bould ]j(* pre[)ared during the months of September and October. 
Eight to ten ploughings are necessary. Deep cultivation and 
thorough pulverisation of the soil are most important. The soil 
"honld be liberally manured with well-rotted cowdung and ashes.y 
It is then to be levelled with a light harrow. It is needless tfU 
<ay that even poor soil can be made to produce a good crop Vy 
proper tillage and heavy manuring. Soils destitute of potas'h,. 
unmanured soils, or soils manured with flesh, bones, calcium chlorifile, 
magnesium chloride, or potassium chloride, produce a bad burning 
tobacco which is unsuitable for making cigars. The use of 
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c'oudung also should be avoided in raising tobacco for the manufac- 
ture of cigars. Potabsiiun carbonate, saltpetre, {)otassium sulphate^ 
and calcium sulphate (gypsum) are the best manures for tobacco 
intended for cigars. They give to the leaves a sweet flavour and 
burning quality. Gy[)sum is excellent as a top-dresser, and its use 
is particularly recommended to Indian cultivators. Crops man- 
ured with it suffer less from the effects of drought and require 
less irrigation. Gypsum is a bye-prodnct in the manufacture of 
aerated waters and can be obtained very cheap from these factories- 
at 4 to 8 annas per maiind, but it should be used with an equal 
quantity of lime mixed with it, as the bye-product is liable to be 
acid. The mineral manui'es are used geneially from to 4-|- 
maunds per acre. Ordinary household ashes also are an excellent 
manure for tobacco. They contain a large amount of potash and 
lime, and are particularly recommended for clay and humus soils. 

693. — When the seedlings are about 3 inches 

high in the nursery, that is, after they have shewn three or 
four leaves, which takes place within six: weeks from sowing 
time, they are fit for transplantation. The transplantation 
hegius in the beginning of Aswin (the third week of September), 
and extends as late as the end of Kartick (middle of November).. 
Early planting is preferable, especially for dry climates. The 
seedlings should be planted in the evening, 3 feet apart from one 
another. Smaller varieties, us Hingli, Motihari, etc., maybe con- 
veniently planted 2 feet apart. The trans])lanted young seedlings 
are to be carefully watered for the first few days until they strike 
root. Irrigation may be afterwards necessary at intervals of 
about 10 to 20 dayb according to the nature of the soil. In 
Raugpur and Jalpaiguri a hand-plough is repeatedly dragged by 
a man alternately along and aeioss the tobacco fields, which 
^eives the purpose of hoeing and stirring the soil. This is done 
until the flower buds are seen. In places where artificial irriga- 
tion is required, regular hoeing is wanted once after each irriga- 
tion, or twice a month 

694 Aftcr-hi'iLt meid . — A few da3’'s before the plants run to- 
fiower, their buds and lower leaves should be nipped off, and they 
should be so pruned that only eight leaves, and on no account 
more than ten, may be left to each plant from the top. In Jalpai- 
guri finely powdered earth is used to stop bleeding or overflowing 
of “^iip from the broken parts immediately after pruning. This 
Vmode should be followed in other districts. Plants reserved for 
^seeding should not be topped in this way, but left to flower and 
sveed. The plants always bring forth shoots by the side of the 
st.-ilks of leaves pruned, and care should be taken to prune off the 
shoots every now and again until the leaves are mature. The^ 
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longer tli’ i;rn]s ;uiil -lio&N are kept, tlie more iDjar\ i> 
to tL-’ to lie ;>atiierecl. 

(i9." — V, ’lien tbe lea,ves feel thick aud . 

and begin to turn yellow with brown sput", they are considered 
matin e and they should he cut off. Tnhat*eo should not ]>e cut 
oeerripe. Plarvesting of a plot should not be done at once : tbr 
matin e plants are to be gathered fir^t. The best time tor harvest- 
ing is morning as ‘'OOii as the dew is off the plants. They should 
lie for some time in the sun, say for two houm, to make tlnun 
Mifficiently wilted, so that the}' can be handled without breaking. 
Care should be taken not to let them become too much sun-burnt. 
It is better to cut whole plants (close to the roots) than gather th(* 
leaves singly. Harvesting slioidd be delayed for two or three 
days if there be heavy rainfalb which wa-hes away the gummy 
matter of the leaves. 

696. JJriilnff and ferine nCni^f. — Immediately after the plant'^ 
are conveyed to the house, they should he hung up on strings 
beneath the roof of a v\ edl-ventilated house 6 inches apart Cow- 
sheds are commonly used by the raiyats for this purpose, but this 
gives a bad flavour to the tobacco. The plants should remain 
hanging for more than two months, or until they are quite dry. 
When very hot or strong winds blow, the windowvs and doors of 
the house should be closed. In very dry weather, the floor of the 
shed should be occasionally sprinkled with water, in order to keep 
the air of the room sufficiently moist. In June, when the rains 
commence again, the plants are taken down, stripped and handled. 
Best, medium, and worst qualities should be separated at the time 
of stripping. 16 to 20 leaves are tied up into one bundle The^e 
are put into large heaps 3 to 4 feet square by 5 to 6 feet high and 
well pressed down with hands. The leaves are transferred from 
one place to another at intervals of about a week or so ; fresh 
heaps being made, top leaves going into bottom and bottom leaves 
coming to the top. Thi'^ transference also involves examination 
of the leaves. Care should be taken to prevent excessive heating, 
90°F. being the maximum limit. At the end of the rains the 
leaves are considered to be fully cured and quite ready for sale. 
The heap may be broken up earlier, if so desired. 

697. Methods of Carina in nnjae in different j>arli> of Iiuha , — 
The modes of curing differ in the different districts ; and it would 
he well to cite here the systems of curing in Rangjmr, Jalpaiguri, 
Nadia, Tirhut and Petlad, which are some of the typical seats of 
tobacco cultivation. 

698. Mode of (mina hi llanifpur and Jalpaiynri . — The.* 
unethods of curing followed in Rangpur and Jalpaiguri are almost 
the same. The leaves of mature plants are cut off singly 
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iu the morning, and are left in the sun for all day 
In the evening small bundles of four leaves are sus[)en(Jt-i^. 
along the roof of the house — generall}" a cowshed. After two 
months, i.e.^ about the middle of June, they are taken down. 
Eight small bundles are then tied up into a larger bundle. 
L(‘aves are not sorted according to their <[uality, though the 
to! )acco-g rowers are aware that the topmost leaves are the best. 
The bundles of leaves are then put into a large heap. The 
bundles are taken out and dusted and the heaps re-made at 
intei’MiE of eight or ten days, until the tobacco is wanted for 
•^ale. It is best to keep on the heap til] about the close of the 
rainy -^eason Tobacco thus kept is said to bring higher prices. 

Mode of coirimj hi Nad/a . — When cut, the stems with 
lea\es on them are allowed to remain spread out in the sun for 
two hours. They are then cut into pieces, each of which contains 
a [)air of leaves and portion of the stem. These pieces are then 
arranged on the ground in layers of 9 to 10 inches thick, and are 
allowed to I'emain in the sun for two days. Rain, of course, at 
such a time is most destructive. Tobacco in this half-dried state 
is taken home by cultivators, who string the sections together, 
and suspend them on rows of strings in the longest apartment of 
their premises, usually the cowshed. The leaves after being thus 
suspended for about a month are thoroughly cured. They are 
then taken down on a clamp or foggy day when they are a little 
soft, and made into bundles of about maunds weight each, the 
strips of leaves being cut into lengths of about a yard, and folded 
over and laid one on another. The above description relates to 
the Hingli tobacco of Ranaghat ; the inferior sorts appear to be 
merely made up into bundles and sul^jected to the alternate 
action of sun’s rays by day and of the dews at night.” Vide 
Oollector of Nadia’s report, 1874. 

700. Method of CUV ilia in Tivhut — ^‘Plants are allow^ed to 
be on the ground as cut, for a day or two ; they are then carried 
to some grassy spot and laid out to catch the sun during the 
day, and the dew at night, being turned daily. After this has 
gone on ' for eight or ten days, every third or fourth day the 
plants are stacked together till they get heated, when they are 
again spread out to cool. If at this time the dew is thought not 
sufficient to cool the plant, at evening time a little water is 
scattered over the leaves as they lie ; this goes on for 20 days or 
more. The plants are then brought into cover and stacked '; they 
are . changed every third or fourth day, the top going to the 
bottom^ and so on. It is important now to prevent them getting 
OA^eivheated : if the leaves show a tendency to get crisp, the 
leaveisfai'e covered with plantain leaves or damp grass, over which 
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is ipiV' A l]aiil:et make the heap sweat. The leir^ es are tbt^n 
sppareU'il by hlnn pi or Inisfra from the stein. They are then tied 
r!\>. or >ix together with stri])^ of date leaves and piled togetbei'. 
These piles are again watched carrfiilly till it is evident that the 
leaves will not heat any more. They are then tied np in bundle^ 
of 4 maunds each, ■wra[)[>ed round with a straw, and are then fit 
for the market ; if not immediately sold, they are 'stowed away in 
some dry place. If the lea\'es are not of a good coloiir, the 
cultivator may, before 0 [)ening them for sale, get a little good 
tobacco, boil it and sprinkle the juice over them afcer the last jn*o- 
ce^s of drying ; but this is more ti trick of the ti ade than a method 
of curing which being really nothing more than careful alternative 
of heat and moisture, no exh-aneon^ matter being introduced. 
Vide Collector of Tirhutbs report, 1874. 

701. 2JctJioil of t (flti r(ifi<)n (Old < mnKi in Pf'flud — The tobacco 
-cultivation of P(4lad in the Baroda State is [>erhaps the most 
famous in W. [ndia, and a description of this may be of interest. 
The variety grown is the Havanna tobacco introduced here 
about a lumdred }ears ago. For 1 bigha (lOO cubits X 100 
cubits) 4 lb. of seed is generally sown in the seed-bed, though 
4 lb. is Mifficient. A reserve of seedlings is kept to allow tor 
any contingencies. Sowing is done in July. It there is no ram 
at the time, every third day the seed-bed is watered. Too mucli 
rain is injurious for seedlings The seedlings are ti'ansplanted 
when they have five or six leaves each, i.e., when about 4 inches 
high. The transplanting is done in August (in IMagha nak- 
shatra) in cloudy or showery weather 14 ft. apart in w^ell- 
plougbed-up and manured soil. Four or five ploughings are 
given in May and 30 cart-loads (per local bigha) of dung. Then 
the land is brought to a perfectly level state by the use of the 
levelling board. After transplanting, interculture with bullock- 
hoes is resorted to when one inch of the surface soil is dry, after 
the rains are over. When there is rainfall again another bullock- 
hoeing is given. From October or November irrigation com- 
mences, which goes on twice every month up to February. 
Picking of tips and side-shoots begins in December when plants 
have 15 or 16 leaves each at intervals of 10 days, each plant being 
thus picked four or five times. The cutting of leaves, or harvesting, 
begins in March. For five day.- they are left in the field, after 
which, early in the morning wdien there is still dew on them, 
'they are removed in bundles of 40 or 50 leaves. If the leave.*^' 
are too dry and there is no dew on them, water is sprinkled on th/e 
leaves before removal. One hundred bundles of 40 to 50 leavj^s 
each are put stack, and the bundle^ are daily transferred 

for 30 days, from tpp and bottom to middle and from middle to 
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outside. After this for another month, or half a month, ie.^ 
until they are '-rfldj the ]>osition of the bundles is changed once 
in three days. In each stack there should be put leaves only of one 
day’s cutting. The system hero described applies only to th(‘ 
curing of chilim tobacco or snutf-tobacco. For hiri or cigarette 
tobacco, or tobacco nsed for chewing raw, the cut leaves are left 
on the whole field for 15 days, after which on a misty day, they 
are removed. If there is no mist, water must he sprinkled before 
removal. The whole of the leaves are stacked together and their 
position changed only once in 15 to 20 days. After two or three 
transfers, the tobacco is sold off. The yield obtained is 32 to 
40 maunds per local bigha, which sells for Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 pei‘ 
mannd, a Baroda maund being about half a maund of standard 
weight, 2 .e., 41 lbs. 

702. Seeding , — The best plants are set aside for seeding. 
They are not topped like others, but the side shoots and sucker^ 
are removed from the stems, only the heads or tops of the plants 
being preserved for seed. The heads are tied to sticks to keej) 
them straight. As soon as the seed is ripe, the heads of plants 
are cut off and hung in a dry and safe place. After a few days 
the seed is rubbed out of the pods by hand and stored. The seed 
should be preserved from damp and insects, and it is therefore 
usually hung up in the cookroom. The vitality of the seed can he 
tested by scattering some on a piece of hot iron. If a sharp 
spattering sound is given out, the seed may be considered to be 
sound. 

703. Outturn , — A well-grown crop is expected to yield 
from 20 to 24 maunds of cured leaves per acre, the money value 
of which may be estimated at Rs. 100 to Rs. 120, Rs. 5 being the 
average price per maund of country-cured tobacco. 

704. Injuries , — The chief enemy of the tobacco crop is a 
kind of FToctuid caterpillar which eats away the leaves at night 
and takes shelter in the soil by day. This caterpillar or cutworm 
causes serious damage to the young plants. It should be carefully 
looked for and killed when any injury from this source is noticed. 
There is an apkide also causing curling of leaves which does great 
damage to this crop. Hailstorms often destroy the crop over 
large areas of the country. 

705. Suggestions for improrenient . — As native chilim tobacco 
is unfortunately going out and cigarettes taking its place, the 
method of curing must be altered. For cigarette-making, leaves 
not fully mature should be cut, and the fermenting in heaps done 
in such a light manner, that the colour may remain yellow and in 
parts green. Small sized leaves with golden colour make the 
best cigarette tobacco. The ordinary native tobacco is too much 
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and *' i^on dark and l>rlt;tle. The todoain;^ p.n'a- 
; 4 ^aph^ are taken from the KniiUJunan news[japer . — “It 'ivoiiki 
h*- wn-*!! worth consiilermo- the ijOsaibility of the tamous 

^^^dd,^e and Diiheo tobacco so much iu Jeiiuind for ci^arefcteL- 
and for which such high jn*ice:? arc paid. This is grown 
^ v; ',rr. si \ el}' in the Bulgarian and other p; iiiclpaliin'-, as well as in 
Turk.'}^ proper. All the >o-called Egyptian cigarettes are made 
from tobacco grown outside of Egypt, better known as Turkish 
tobacco. The best cigarettes are made in Egypt and not in 
Turkey itself, and this i- a-crihed to the dry ecjuable climate of 
Egypt preventing the d.'teri(n\ition that ensues when such climatic 
conditions are not assured. e have in Aden the same conditions, 

:i. rainless region, and on a -mall scale cigarette-making* has for 
some time been carried on there which, with certain conditions 
.issured, might rapidly e^.pand, especially if such tobacco could be 
supplied from India 

70tk Tohac('o in Turkey is an Imperial monopoly, and 
-•‘vcr}- box of ciga^ette^ exported from Egypt pays a tax. These 
(diarges might be ^axed by making them at Aden which would be a 
great consideration. In the Nepaul Terai there is a tobaccO' 
grown bv Tharoo villager-, the leaf of which appears to be 
identical * with what is describe*! as Dubec (Nicotina rustica), a 
small broad leaf free from heavy midrib and large veinings. 
This appears to be indigenous to that part of the country, and it 
might be, worth while for tho^(^ interested to ascertain if it is 
really identical with the Turkish variety. The enormous consump- 
tion of cigarettes can be seen from the statistical returns, and that 
the present s^npply of the special form of tobacco is much below 
the demand is evidenced by the largely iucren-ing admixture of 
other imported tobacco'- in what is now sent out of Egjpt, especially 
American. In fact, Egyptian dealers in offering their wares 
((note lower rates according to the degree of such admixture — in 
fact, it is now most difficult to get cigarettes made of purely Turkish 
tobacco. Tobacco grown from the best imported Hayannah seed 
shows a tendency to run into coarse leaf with heavy ribbing. I 
,')hould think the Nepaul plant, where climatic conditions are more 
ucarlv allied, would not be so affected or at least not to the same 
extent ; of course, as mentioned above, it has yet to be proved 
that it is identical with the Turkish variety and possessing the 
same qualities.” 

707. European method of curing , — “ When the leaves of the 
tobacco plant are mature and ready for harvest, they are gathered ; 
and first laid -on the ground to wilt, that is, to wither and lose their ^ 
brittleness. This done, they are collected into bundles and packed,/ 
top upwards, into moderate size heaps to sweat. Matting is placed' 
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over the heaps and a gradual rise of tempeiature begins. The^ 
Increase in temperature is due to certain processes which are taking 
place within the leaves, whereby, as the leaves die, their more com- 
plex contents become broken down into simpler ones, with an evolu- 
tion of heat and water. The water thus given off is in vapour form,, 
but it condenses again on the cooler matting covering, and it is the 
presence of this water which gives rise to the idea of the heaps 
‘ sweating.’ Care and attention is needed at this time to prevent 
over-heating, for did the temperature rise imdul}-, there would be 
darkening of the leaves and injuiious drying. When the 
‘sweating’ is completed, the leaves are dried, either slowly by 
simple exposure to currents of air, or rapidly by artificial heat. 
Mouldiness and consecjuent rotting must be guarded against, and 
then, if all the conditions are favourable, in six or eight weeks the 
leaver will have turned a bright warm brown colour, though 
tobacco at this stage lacks aroma and flavonr. The chief result 
of this process has been to effect a further alteration in the consti- 
tuents of the tissues of the leaves. After it is completed, moist 
air is again brought into play to soften the leaves and render them 
pliant, and it is not till then that they are ready for the great 
process of fermentation in which, it is now asserted, the bacteria 
play so crucial a part. 

708. “ Fermentation has always been looked npon as a very 

important -tage in the preparation of tobacco ; but if bacterio- 
logists are right, even greater stress must be laid npon it, for it is 
the keystone of the whole and of ])aramount importance. As a 
preliminary to it, the brown leaves are sorted and made up into 
hands, or small bundles, containing, perhaps, from six to ten 
leaves a-piece. All these separate bundles are collected and piled 
up into great heaps or solid stacks — a stack containing sometimes 
as much as fifty tons of tobacco. Directly the stacks are com- 
pleted, fermentation begins, encouraged by the warmth and mois- 
ture within, and now, too, begins the production of aroma and 
flavour. And this is the work of the bacteria which inhabit 
these heaps, for it is conclusively shown that these stacks are the 
homes and breeding-places of myriads of bacteria — in fact, a 
complete flora of fungus life is to be found within them, for side 
by side with the bacteria are members from many other parts of 
the great group of fungi of which the microbe life is only a small 
section. At this time the condition^ of life are highly favourable 
to the w^elfare of this flora, and the growth and development of all, 
its members begin apace. And fermentation is the outward and 
visible sign of the stirring of growth and increase within, and its 
direct outcome. For as the germs develop, food is a necessity 
to them, and they can only obtain it from their immediate 
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L/. i4 , lunice tho}' draw nonri'^hnient from the leaves coinpris- 
ino; ijr ii'h- 'oc Leap, working meanwhile --uhtle clianges in tlienu 
; 1 : 1, at Ihe same time, inducing that little-understood phenomenon, 
heating. Why tuhaceo, ha}^ cotton, and other veoeta’uie inatter 
should ‘heat’ under similar circaimstances is at })resent very 
vague!}" exj)lained. We know, however, one fact about it : it i^ 
due to the agency of fungi (among which we include the bacteria), 
for it has been clearly proved in the case of cotton-waste, for 
instance, that if the vegetable matter be sterilized so that there 
is no possibility of germ inhabitants, there is no heating ; introduce 
germ life, and at once, given the presence of oxygen, we have 
heating. This is, however, at present a phenomenon which 
presents almost a clear field for research. But in the case of 
tobacco, heating is carefully checked before it has gone very far 
by i\ continuous turning of the stack inside out and ‘ sides into 
middled no temperature higher than 90 degrees Fahr. being 
allowed.” 

709. The Govei nment of India are proposing to employ a 
tobacco expert, and with this view several varieties of tobacco are 
being grown for seed, and a curing liouse has been erected at 
Poosa. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

Pan or Betel Leaf (Piper Betel), 

[Profitableness of the crop ; Varieties ; Midnapur, the district where the best > 
are grown ; Soil ; General principles of cultivation , Setting np a pan i^aiileii , 
Subsidiary crops ; Repair , Diseases : Picking of leaves ; Calculation of .jm-i : 
Outturn.] 

Varieties . — The [fCiK crop is one of the most profitable of all 
crops, and as the knowledge of the cultivation of this crop is almost 
confined to the haruis.^ and is considered a secret by ordinary 
cultivators, a few notes on the method adopted by the harais 
may be of interest. The three main varieties are Deshi^ Su/n-Jii 
and Mithd, but there are some special sub-varieties, such as 
i\^i^?i^/a-Bantul, Ujani (Backergunge), Maghai, Karpurkath, which 
are specially appreciated by the connoisseur. The finest pan is 
grown at Bantul half-way between TJlubaria and Midnapur and in 
the Oontai subdivision of the ]\Iidnaf)nr District. 

711. Soil . — High land above inundation level is necessary, 
as stagnant water is most injurious to this crop. Black friable clay 
loam resembling tank earth, containing a large proportion of 
organic matter is the soil ordinarilv chosen, bnt the bestpan.s' are 
grown at Bantul on light loam slightly reddish in colour. The 
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soil should be rather moist though high, and some of the best 
gardens of Backergunge actually get about 6 inches of water at 
high tides during the rainy season. But when the flood is higher 
the damage done is very serious. 

712. Cultivation in the ordinary sense is not re(j aired for ^juu, 

hence the proverb J3iHd chdshe no cultivation for pan. 

Being a perennial creeper grown in moist soils with plenty of 
manure, under shade, and the planting being done in the rainy 
season, wateiing aftei ]danting being done when necessary, it 
naturally re([nires no irrigation except in dry regions. A garden 
when once established will go on yielding crop after crop for 10 
to 30 years. 

713. Pieparation. — After selecting the site for the hctroj ov 
garden, shrubs and tree> growing on it are uprooted, or burnt down, 
and a trench is dug round it, the earth dag out being spread on 
the land chosen to r li-e it a few inches above the surrounding land 
At Bantul they believe in 'Spading the soil to a depth of 18 inches, 
pulveiizing the soil very fine, and levelling it, before putting on 
the roof. The frail roofing and fencing have the object of securing 
shade, evenness of tem[»erature and security from high winds, 
v\hii h are e-^-ential conditions for the successful cultivation of this 
crop. Bows of rotted bamboo or other substantial posts are 
planted, 1^ cubits remaining aboveground. Over these are placed 
(IhainiJni or jute stalks and sometimes a light thatch of /«//e-grass is 
also put above the dliahicha or jute stalks. The J^any is fenced all 
round with the same materials. Each row of cuttings is planted 
between two lines of uprights at intervals of 6 inches between the 
cuttings. The cuttings are taken from plants 2 years or more old. 
They are cut into lengths of 12 to 18 inches containing five or six 
joints each, of which two are buried in the earth, and the portions 
left above ground are made to recline on the surface. These arc 
then covered with date leaves and watered, if necessary, every 
morning and evening until they strike root and put forth buds. 
The planting time extends from May to November. Planting 
cuttings in nurseries and then transplantiug are also practised. 
As the vines growg one or two jute or clhaincha sticks are stuck 
into the ground close to each other, the upper ends reaching the 
roof. The vines are tied to these supports with uhc straw or 
dhainrha fibre. When the plants reach the roof they are bent 
down and when sufficiently long a lump of earth is put on the 
stem which is thus secured to the ground, and the bud end bent 
upwards and tied to another support. This process is repeated, and 
there are usually three bending downwards in the year. Every 
time a plant is trained in this way two or three mature leaves are cut 
away from where the bending downwards and upwards takes place. 
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In ^ -artlj nloiio the b:i>e of the creepers from the two 

fLe Liet'- divided into ridoes and farrows, the plants growing 
^'51 ridge>, while the walks alongside them are in furrow^^. Dried 
and pulverized pond mud, dried and powdered cowdung and 
])Owdered oil-cake, are nsetl each time earthing is done. Castor- 
vake is said to be injurious to plants, and inn<tard-cake alone 
is used in Bengal. Brick-dust is also used as a manure. During 
the dry months watering has to he done constantly, but stagnant 
water in huroje,< should lie avoided at all seasons. 

714. Gourds and pinnpkins are usually ]>]an ted round 
hiirojes to give additional shelt<u' and profit. TIa loof" and fe-u-j - 
have to be changed every third year. 

715. Finigus and insect pest- and snaiD do giv-.d damage 
in pan plantations Fumigation and haiid-]dcking of insec-t> and 
Miails can alone be suggested. Sulphur or chlorine fumigation can 
be done in the case of fungus pests, but to keep off moths, etc., 
rowdnng cake smoke is sufficient. 

71fi. When planting is done in July, plucking commences 
in October and when planting is done in October, plucking com- 
mences in May. After plucking® has once uoinmeuced, two 
[duckings are made every month. Two to four leaves are re- 
ceived each time from each plant and in the rains four to six leaves 
All the leaves from an old .sUun are cut away after a new bent has 
taken root One acre of land yields aboiu b*0 lakh pan leaves per 
annum, besides inferior leaves from side shoots which are, as a 
rule, nip[ied off, except those kept for making cuttings. For five 
years the plants are in full bearing, after which there is a tendency 
for the yield to fall off*. The leaves, after being brought home in 
baskets, are sorted and counted by the female members and 
arranged in bundle^ of pirns or hundreds. 


7 17. Cost pen Uf rn- 
1st ijea7 ' — 


Pui chase of 500 bariil)Oo posts and wooden (Jiwol) posts, 

7 cubits Es 

A. 

p 

in length, for the support of roof and for fence 

... 40 

0 

O' 

Purtlhise of cane or cocoaimt fibre rope for tying ... 

... 7 

0 

0 

Bamboo slips (long strips) 

50 

0 

0 

DJinunjha Stalks ... 

... 25 

0 

0 

for tlnitelurig . 

... 15 

0 

0 

Pin chase of cuttings c, Ps 2-8 per 1,000 

... 50 

0 

0 

1 2 mail lids of inustai d-cake ... 

... 15 

0 

0 

Baskets 

1 

0 

0 

for crushing oil-cake ... 

... 3 

0 

0 

Cost of cutting channels and spreading earth 

... 5 

0 

0 

Ploughing and pulveiisiiig sod ' ... 

... 6 

0 

0 

Coolies for planting, thatching, roofing, and fencing 

... 36 

0 

0 

Carried over 

... 253 

0 

0 
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Jis. 

Brought forward ... 253 

'Coolies for plucking leaves, earthing and manuring ... 2B8 

I^ent ... ... ... . , . 10 

^nd year'— 

Purchase of hamboos, betel-nut posts and r/Atrzz/c/'ti stalks> ... 100 
Cane or coir-rope ... ... ... .. ... 4 

36 niaunds of mustard-cake ... ... ... ... 45 

... ... ... ... ... 20 

Wages of the permanent labourers for plucking leaves, earthing 

and maniuung ... ... " . ... i2S.s 

Pent ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Zrd year — 

Purchase of 150 bamboo posts, 7 cubits long ... ... 6 

Slips of bamboo and betel-nut trees ... ... 50 

Cane or rope ... .. ... ... ... 3 

Ulv, ... ... .. ... .. 3 

36 maunds of mustard-cake . ... ... ... 45 

Wages of the permanent labourers ... ... ...288 

Pent ... ... ... ... ... 10 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Total of three years Es. 1,423 0 0 

718. Every fifth year the expense is increased as the 
thorough overhauling of the haroj is required. The total expendi- 
‘ture in 10 years is about Rs. 4,600, and the average per annum 
about Rs. 460. 

719. Oaf turn . — Taking 3,000 leaves per rupee as the 
average price of pan^ the outturn at 80 lakh leaves per annum 
may be estimated at about Rs. 2,500. Allowing half this amount 
for damages due to insect and fungus pests and accidents, the 
gross income may be safely put down at Rs. 1,200 or Rs. 1,300 
per annum. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

Betel-nut (Areca Catechu), 

f Where principally grown ; The mundar grove ; Seedlings ; Planting ; Gathering 
of nuts , Magnitude of the industry ; The hetel-nut plague,] 

This is grown as a regular crop in the districts of Backer- 
gunge, Noakhali and Tippera.^ The seedlings and young plants 
are grown in these districts under a papilionaceous tree called 
mandar (Erythrina Indica). It enriches the soil and gives the 
seedlings and young trees the necessary protection from high 
winds and scorching rays of the sun. The plantation of mandar 
is made in this way. Branches about 6 ft. long are planted in 
February or in April (not March) in rows 12 to 15 ft. apart each 
way. By 2 or 3 years, on highTands, and 4 to 6 years in low 
lands, the plantation is ready for betel-nut seedling. 
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721. The betel-nutb are sown in October or November, the 
being deposited 4 to 5 inches apart. The seed-niirseries are 

either close to the homestead in shady places, or if conyeniently 
situated, they are made in the manclar groves themselves. The 
transplanting is usually done after 2 years, sometimes ^6 or 4 
years. In high lands the transplanting is done in Jul}" and in low 
lands in February or April. In the first transplanting, the 
betel-nut seedlings are planted equidistant from the mandav 
trees, i.e,^ 12 to 15 ft. apart But another transplanting takes 
place when the first trees have come into bearing. Before this 
is done the mandar trees are cut down or only a fringe left around 
the circumference of the grove. The betel-nut trees in a fully 
planted grove are about d to 7 ft. apart each way A certain 
amount of irregular [danting goes on every year as vacancies 
occur, and in many gardens plant'^ big and small, can be seen 
every 2 or 3 ft. apart. 

722. The regular flowering season is February and the 
plucking season October and November. The flowers forming in 
January will ripen fruit in October and those forming in March 
will fruit in December and January. The fruiting begins in the 
sixth or seventh year, but in crowded plantations not usually 
before the tenth year. The trees put out in the plantation, when 
the first plants are in bearing, do not fruit for 20 years after 
planting. Old betel-nut lands replanted with betel-nut trees after 
the usual preparation of planting mandar, etc., do not begin to bear 
for 20 years after replanting. A plantation is in full l)earing after 
30 years. The fruitiug life of a tree may be put down at 30 to dO 
years and the total life GO to 100 years. Occasional top dressing* 
with tank earth or other earth and hoeing or clearing of Jungle 
ai’e all the operations necessary after the plantation has been once 
established. According as the soil is clayey or sandv, an average 
of 8 or 15 raaunds of betel-nuts per Lai}/ (5 bighas 4 kotthas). a 
crop vrorth about Es. 100, is obtained per annum without much 
trouble. The crops of large gardens are sold by auction, and the 
owners have not even the trouble of plucking the nuts. Plucking 
has to he done with the help of expert labourers who can jump 
from one tree to imotlun’ without getting down and climbing 
again. 

723). The magnitude of the betel-nut industry of Backer- 
gunge and Noakhali may be inferred from the fact that from 
these two districts 30 to 40 lakhs of rupees worth of betel-nuts 
are exported annually to Calcutta. 

724. The betel-nut crop is subject to a severe fungoid 
plague w'hich has been the subject of recent investigation. 
Nothing definite is as yet known regarding the nature of the 
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disease and its remedy. It seemed atone time to threaten the very 
existence of the betel-nut tree in Bengal, but the disease spent 
it"!'!!, and it is now seen only in an endemic form. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 

Camphor, Tejpa'ta', and Cinnamon. 

Camphor (^Cinnamomun CampJiora ). — The healthy manner 
in which two rows of these trees are growing at the Sibpur 
Botanical Garden leads one to expect that there may be a future 
for the camphor-extracting industry in Bengal. 

726. The camphor tree is found in China, Japan and some 
ot the adjacent islands, including Formosa and the Loochoo 
islands It grows wild on hill-sides and well-drained valleys 
where the rainfall is abundant in summer. It is an ever-green 
tree, which is not able very well to stand frost, belonging to the 
laurel tribe, to which also belong cinnamon and tejpdtd trees. 
It attains a height of 60 ft. and more, and the trunk attains a 
diameter of 20 to 40 inches. The leaves are broadly lanceolate 
and acuminate at both base and apex. The tree has been success- 
fully introduced into Madagascar, South America, Egypt, Italy 
and France. The soil best adapted for growing this tree is sandy 
or loamy soil which is not inclined to be wet. Manured properly, 
it grows rapidly and attains a height of 30 ft. in ten years. The 
berries of the tree are eaten by chickens and other fowls, and the 
\vood of the tree affords a valuable timber for ornamental work. 
Irrigation is needed to keep the seedlings and young trees alive 
in ];^ces where the rainfall during the summer months does not 
exceed 50 inches. It is easily propagated from seed, also from cut- 
tings, The seeds should be collected in October and November, 
dried and kept packed up in dry coarse sand until sowing time in 
May or June. The soil of the seed-bed should be of the usual 
character, sandy loam mixed up with about one-third leaf- 
mould. The seed-bed should be kef)t covered up with mats in the 
usual way, and it should not be allowed to get too dry. The soil- 
temperature should not be over 75°F. at the time of germination, 
though the external temperature may be as high as 85‘^F, The 
conditions favourable for the propagation of camphor trees can he 
secured in some places of Northern Bengal, in Assam, and in the 
lower hills generally throughout Northern India and in Mysore 
(’where some trees are growing in a healthy manner). The seed- 
lings will grow at a higher temperature than 85°, but the plants in 
that case will be lacking in vigour. The seedlings may he grown 
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in pots for one to two years until they are ready for transplanting 
to fields or hlii-^ide". They are ready for transplanting when 
rhey have attained a height of 20 to 40 inches. They should be 
planted 20 ft. apart, and after 5 years another lot of seedlings 
may be })hinted in between the rows, so that when the plantation 
begins to be used for the distillation of camphor after 10 years, 
one lot of plants may replace an older lot. Trees may be cut 
down when they are 10, 12, 15 or 20 years old according to their 
growth and the thickness of the plantation. If space can be 
allowed for a tree to grow uninterruptedly for 20 years, it is best 
to use it after this period ; hut younger trees may be lopped if the 
growdh is thick. The largest proportion of camphor being con- 
tained in the older and larger roots and diminishing proportioi 
in the trunk, branches and leaves, it is necessary finally to dig 
out the entire tree to get the maximum yield of camphor. 
Even leaves and twigs, the distillation of which is neglected in 
China and Japan, yield for every 80 lbs. about 1 lb. of crude 
camphor. 

727. The trees are felled with the axe and the larger roots 
duly cut. They are then cut into chips, and the fresh chips put 
in a conical w^ooden trough 40 inches deep and 20 inches in 
diameter at the broader base. The bottom of the trough is per- 
forated and fitted on to an iron pan of water set on a masonry 
furnace. The trough has a tight fitting but movtable cover, which 
is removed for emptying the trough of chips and putting in a 
fresh quantity. The trough is surrounded by a layer of earth 6 
inches thick to keep the temperature inside it as uniform as possible. 
A tube, usually made of a bamboo, extends from the top of the 
trough to a condenser, which consists of one wooden trough being 
placed on another, the lower one containing water, and the upper 
one which is placed in an inverted position as a sort of cover to 
the lower one usually containing clean rice straw on which the 
camphor crystallizes. The lower trough is larger than the upper 
trough, so that when the former is two-thirds full of water, the 
■edges of the latter are just below water. A continuous flow of 
water is kept up from the upper part of the covering trough, the 
excess running out from a hole at the top part of the side of the 
lower trough. The camphor oil floats on the water inside the 
lower trough, and the camphor crystallizes in the rice straw with 
which the upper trough is filled or floats in the water at the lower 
trough along with the oil. After the steam has cairied away the 
essential oil wfith it, it must not come in contact with metal of any 
kind, so the lid of the trough in which the chips are put, the tube 
leading to the condenser, and the whole of the condenser must be 
made of wood or other material but never of metal. One tub 
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lull of chips requires 12 hours distilling, 20 to -lO lbs. of chip-' 
yielding about 1 lb. of crude camphor. 

728. The distillation of refined camphor out of the crude 
Japanese or Chinese camphor takes place in Europe. The 
European methods of refining are too delicate and complicated 
for description in a handbook of agriculture. 

729. (Cinnamonum Tamala and 0. Obtasifolium) : — 
Though a native of the Himalayas, growing at an altitude of 
o,000 to 7,000 ft., it grows very well at Sibpur, in shady localities, 
and the tree is worth growing in moist and well-shaded localities, 
as the use of tej 2 ^dtd as a spice is almost universal in India. A 
couple of small trees supply all the tejpdtd needed for one famil 3 ^ 
The tree should be propagated from seed imported from Sylhet. 
Seedlings should be grown in seed-beds, and in two or three years, 
transplanted into fields 10 ft. apart. The leaves can be plucked after 
the 5th year and the tree goes on yielding for fifty or a hundred 
years. But as shed leaves are just as aromatic, if not more so 
than the green leaves, stripping of green leaves which weakens 
the trees, is not necessary. 

730. The true Cinnamon tree from the inner bark of the 
twigs of which the valuable spice is obtained, is the Oinnamo- 
num Zeylanicum, This also grows at Sibpur. The bark of 
the twigs and roots of the Indian varieties may be scraped and 
dried and used instead of Ceylon Cinnamon, which, of course, is 
the richest in aromatic properties. The oil obtained by distilla- 
tion from Cinnamon leaves and roots of all kinds is almost 
identical with clove-oil consisting chiefly of Eugenol or Eugenic 
acid. The roots of C. Zeylanicum, also of (1 Tamala and (h 
Obtusifolium, yield some camphor, though the true camphor tree 
(C. Camphora) is different. 

CHAPTER LXVIIl. 

Other Spices. 

[Round pepper ; Jird ; Jitan; Bdndhuni ; Elachi.] 

Black or Round Pepper or r/oUmanch (Piper Nigrum). — 
Like loipul ( Piper Longum) goUmanch grows as a creeper and the 
habits of the two vines are very much like each other. Aspipul is 
grown in many parts of Lower Bengal under the shade of mango, 
jack and betel-nut trees the growing of goUmarich under similar 
conditions may be attempted also in low-lying moist districts of 
Bengal. It grows in Assam, in Mysore, in Malabar, in Burmab, in 
China and in the Straits Settlements, and the attempt to grow it in 
the deltaic districts of Bengal is therefore likely to succeed. 
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732. Ti t' of the gol-maricJt and piiml vines- 

take.^ placOj as in the case of pan^ hy means of mature branches 
or suckers. The branche-, shoots or suckers are layered, z.^., bent 
down into the ground, and when they take root they are severed 
from the parent vine and planted out in shade, and h'ailed on to 
trees. This is done at the beginning of the rainy season. The 
base of every vine is kept scrupulously clean and well manured 
with cowdung cake which acts also as a mulch. Three or four 
years after jdanting the vines begin to bear in the cold weather. 

733. The berries are brought down from the climbing vines 
with the help of a ladder. Black-pepper berries are boiled and 
dried in tUe sun before they are sent to the maiket. No prepara- 
tion is necessary for the long pepper. Mr. Basil, Assistant Director 
of Agriculture, Assam, estimates the average yield from each vine 
of round pepper at one seer, valued at eight annas, 

734. T/a (’Cuminum Cyminum). — Though this spice is 
in daily use, like round pepper, in every household in Bengal,, 
its cultivation is unknown in Bengal. The Jira seed of the bazaar 
does not germinate, but as the plant is grown in the Punjab and 
Afgbani.stan, attempt may be made to obtain fresh seed and sow 
it in November or December in sandy loam soil, r/r., such as is 
ordinarily preferred for growing anise, coriander, jjiian and wild 
celery {hdijdhuni). The crop has been successfully cultivated 
in Baroda, where after preparation of the land and irrigation, seed 
is sown in December. 

735., flandlivni^ etc. — The wild celery of Bengal needs no 
Mich careful tillage or attention as the European Celery does. It 
occu[)ies the field longer than coriander, anise, juan and other 
garden herbs : that is, while the latter ripen in March, the 
former is not ready before July. Five seers to half a maund 
of seed per acre is used according to the size of the seed, more 
being required in the case of coriander and anise, than in the 
case of juo.n and randluud. After manuring and cultivation the 
seed is broad-casted. A hand- weeding, accompanied by thinning 
follows, after tbe plants are about six inches high No further 
notice is taken of the plants until harvest time, when the plants 
are cut, and when thoroughly dry, the seed is separated out by 
beating and winnowing. Five to fifteen maunds of seed are 
obtained per acre, the latter figure applying to coriander and 
anise w'hicT are heavier yielders thsixi jua7i (Carum Oopticum) and 
/‘dndhunz. Stdpd (Fumaria parvMora) is a semi-w’ild spice which 
is eaten also as a pot-herb. Like the other garden herbs mentioned,, 
this also is occasionally sown, but it is oftener found coining up 
spontaneously along with the other spices, seeds of w’hich usually 
contain a mixture of sidpa seed. 



736. Elaclu . — There are two kinds of eldchis or cardamoms in 
common use as spice, — the Bara-Mclo or the greater cardamom 
(Amomum Subulatum) \\hich is grown in the lower valleys of 
Bhotan and Sikkim, and the Chhota-dacJu, or the lesser carda- 
mom (Elettaria cardamomum), which is grown in moist soils in 
Western and Southern India. The plants are not unlike ginger 
plants, and the}^ are perennial. The rhizomes go on growing 
from year to year, and new plants come up from them. The 
older the rhizome is, the larger the number of flowering and 
fruiting stems sent out. The fruit of the lesser cardamom is 
bleached with soap-nut Qidtha) water and then starched. The larger 
cardamom has been introduced with succe.^^ in the district of 
Bogra. 

737. Propagation may take place either by means of bits 
of rhizomes, or from seed. Highly manured seed-bed and fields 
are needed Protection from sun is needed by the plants, and 
from sun and rain by the seed and seedlings. The soil of the 
cardamom field should be moist all the year round, hut not water- 
logged. In the valleys of Sikkim and Bhotan beds or fields are 
made alongside mountain streams, whence water is taken along 
narrow channels alongside of which the cardamom plants are grown 
on ridges. This ariangement secures constant moisture and 
freedom from water-logging. The shade of betel-nut gardens, easy 
of irrigation, might be utilized for growing ddt his The seed may 
be sown on raised seed-beds in October, or the rhizomes planted 
in June or September on long and flat ridges through the middle 
of which w^ater can be made to flow down in slow current 
throughout the dry season, keeping the ridges alongside con- 
stantly moist but never water-logged. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

Opium (Papaver Somniferum). 

[Soil : Manures ; Rotation ; Seasons for cultivation ; Tillage : Sowing : Irriga- 
tion ; Thinning , Weeding ; Harvesting , After-treatment ; Cost : Manufacture : 
Trash ; Seed and Oil.] 

Soil. — Heavy loam or sandy loam near village site, rich in 
-nltpetre, is preferred for this crop. The' land should be close to a 
well, the water of which is known to be impregnated with nitre. 

739. Manures . — Nitrogenous manures, such as well-rotted 
cowdung (150 to 200 maunds per acre) and crude saltpetre 
(40 seers) are in general use for this crop. Cowdung cake (20 
maimds), ashes (4 maunds), oil-cake (6 maunds), or lime (160 seers) 
per acre, are also used for top-dressing. 
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74U. Rotaiion . — It iisuillly follows maize or millet, the 
prepniaticii comiiiencino' immediately after maize or millet 
harve-i, 

741. Season. — In the hills the opium season is from 
February to June and in the plain from October to March. 

742. TiUane . — The land should be cultivated as often as 
possible and brought to a fine tilth before sowing. 

743. Solving. — The seed is sown mixed up with dry earth 
in February or October, as the case may be, usually broadcast, 
at the rate of 31bs. per acre. Camphor-water steep should be 
used for this (as for all small and delicate seeds) before sowing, 
as a preventive against blights and for hastening germination. 

744. Irrigation. — As soon as seed begins to germinate, i.e., 
in about a week after sowing, the field is divided by ridges 
into rectangular compartments, 8 ft. X 4 ft, the alternate ridges 
being made broader, as along them water is carried down into 
the fields. Watering should be done as soon as germination has 
taken place and re-sowing where germination has failed. Irriga- 
tion is carried on at regular intervals until the crop matures. 

745. Thinning. — When the plants are two or three inches 
high they are thinned out. The thinning out of sickly plant^^ is 
repeated, until healthy idantf? are left seven to eight inches apark 

746. Weeding. — This takes place along -with thinning. 

747. Fioivciing. — Seventy-five to eighty days after germina- 
tion the plants flower. The petals (four in number) are carefully 
removed when fully expanded and matured, about the third 
day after the flower opens. These “ flower leaves’^ are employed 
in the formation of the outer casing of the opium cakes. In another 
eight or ten days the capsules are sufficiently developed for 
incision. From January to the middle of March and sometimes 
till later, extraction of the juice goes on in the plains. 

748. After-treatment. — After the poppy is off the soil, the 
land is allowed to lie fallow till the rainy weather crops are sown. 

749. of f iilf '/rat'uii per acre : — 



Es. 

AS. 

p. 

Eight plonghmgs 

... 6 

0 

0 

Clod-crushiiig 

... 0 

4 

0 

Seed 

... 0 

2 

0 

Sowing 

... 0 

3 

0 

Making water-beds 

0 

3 

0 

Watering six times 

... 9 

8 

0 

Four weedings with thinning 

... 8 

0 

0 

Harvesting (8 coolies at 2 as. a day for 

15 days) 15 

0 

0 

Manure 

... 4 

0 

0 

Kent 

... 10 

0 

0 


Total 


... 48 4 0 
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750. Products . — The products and hju-pioduct^ of the 
poppy are : (1) Opium, or the inspissated sap of the unripe 
capsules. (2) Fcu^ewa.^ i.e,^ the moisture and soluble ingredients 
which drain from the opium. (3) Poppy petals, already spoken 
of. (4) ‘‘ Trash ” or powder prepared from the dried stems and 
leaves. (5) Poppy heads or capsules. (6) Seed and oil. 

751. Opmm . — The capsules are lanced in the afternoon by 
the cultivator and the members of his family. Three small lancet- 
shaped pieces of iron are bound together with cotton, about yhth 
of an inch alone protruding, so that no discretion may be left 
to the operator as to the depth of the wound to be inflicted. The 
incision is made from the top of the stalk to the summit of the 
pod. Each capsule is lanced three or four times and sometimes as 
many as eight or ten times before all the milk is drawn out of it. 
The drug is collected early in the following morning into small 
tro'wel-shaped scoops of thin iron. The opium is transferred to a 
metal or earthen vessel, and it is taken to the cultivator's house for 
further manipulation. The paseica drains off and is kept in a 
separate vessel, and the opium is turned over by hand from time 
to time at intervals of not more than a week. When 25 to 50 
lbs. have been collected, it is tied up in double bags of sheeting 
cloth. One healthy plant may yield as much as 75 grains of 
opium wuth five to eight scarifications and an acre 24 to 50 lbs. 
An acre will yield 200 to 600 rupees worth of opium, the culti- 
vator getting Rs. 2-8 per lb. 

752. Paseioa , — This is the dark coffee-coloured fluid which 
collects at the bottom of the vessels in which the freshly-collected 
juice of the capsules is placed by the cultivators when it is brought 
home. The shallow vessels are filled to such a degree that the 
juiseaxt can drain off and be collected and sent in separately for 
weighment. It consists of the most soluble of the principles of 
opium dissolved in dew or in moisture. It contains meconic 
acid, resin, morphia, and narcotine. Pasewa is not present in 
opium collected during strong westerly winds or in the absence 
of dew. 

753. Leaves . — The mature petals after being collected are 
spread in a handful at a time over an earthen plate placed over 
a slow fire. They are covered with a moist cloth above, which is 
pressed, until the steam from the cloth, acting upon the resinous 
matter contained in the petals, cause them to adhere together. 
The thin cake of petals thus formed is turned over in the earthen 
plate, and the process of pressing and consolidation repeated on 
the reverse side. These thin sheets pasted together with lewd or 
inferior opium and pasewa., form the shell or outer casing of the 
opium exported to China. 
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754. Trash . — The poiiucled steins and leaves of the poppy 
plant when dry at the end of the .reason are used for packing 
the cakes. 

755. In the Government Factories the opium brought in 
by cultivators is examined according to consistence, colour, 
texture and aroma, classified, mixed up, moulded into cakes 
and packed. The constituents of an average cake exported to 
China are : — 


Standard opium 
Lewa 
Leaves 
Poppy trash 


1 sr. 7*50 chtks 
3*75 „ 

5-43 „ 


756. One man turns out about 70 cakes a day. The 
cakes require much attention and constant turning or else they 
get mildewed. The mildew is removed by rubbing in dry 
poppy trash. Weak places are also strengthened by extra 
leaves. By October the cakes are dry to the touch and fairly 
solid when they are packed in chests furnished with a double tier 
of wooden partitions, each tier holding 20 cakes. Each case 
contains 120 catties (160 lbs.). This is the Chinese opium. What 
is intended for internal consumption is made in this way : — It is 
hardened by exposure to direct rays of the sun till it contaia> 
only 10 per cent of moisture. It is then moulded into square brick*! 
weighing 1 seer each, which are wrapped in oiled Nepaul paper 
and packed in boxes furnished with compartments for their 
reception. This opium has not the powerful aroma of the " cake 
drug meant for China, but it is more concentrated and more 
easily packed. 

757. and oil . — After extraction of opium from poppy 

capsules, the ripe seed loses its bitter and narcotic principles, and 
it is then a wholesome article of diet. Poppy-seed is largely con- 
sumed cooked as an article of food. Even after the extraction of 
oil, the residue or oil-cake is eaten by poor people. Poppy-seed- 
cake is richer in phosphates than other cakes. The oil is pressed 
out, when the seed is fresh, with an ordinary and it is 

clarified simply by exposure in shallovr vessels, to the sun. Poppy - 
oil is used in Europe for making candles, soap, paint and artists' 
colours, also for cleaning delicate machinery. The average 
produce of seed per acre is 3 maunds, and the yield of oil, when 
the seed is fresh, is 13 seers per maund. One and-a-half seer of 
seed is sown per acre. The seed sown in Malwa is imported 
Trom Persia. 



CHAPTER LXX. 

Tea (Camelia Theifera). 

[Natural habitat and history; Varieties; Seed and ; Cultivation; 

* Picking ; Withering ; llolling ; Firing ; Fermenting ; Cost ; Chemistry ; 

Black and Green teas ; Tea-seed.] 

The natural Jiahitat of the tea plant is the chain of hills 
which passes through Tippera, Lusliai, Chin, Manipur, Xaga, 
Patkai and Kainti, whence it has spontaneously distrlbateJ itself 
by natural means to the adjacent vallej's and plains, oast and 
west, diminishing in size owing to chan god climate . nd soil of the 
plains. The tea plant was not originally introduced into India 
from China, as is generally supposed. The natural habitat ot 
the tea plant being the hills of Assam, the suggestion has been 
made to use Assam hill-seed from wild trees for propagating tea 
bushes in the Darjeeling hills. Naturally seed collected from tea 
plants in plains or seed-gardens does not thrive at high elevations, 
and even seed gathered from wild tea plants growing in plains 
gives poor result. Plain seed should be used for plains and hill 
seed for hills, and the indigenous varieties preferred to the culti- 
vated. When seed from the indigenous stocks is used it should 
be sown in seed-beds in shade as naturally the tea plant grows in 
thick jungles. There should be exchange of seed from one region 
to another. 

759. Drs. Watt and Mann regard the Mani}iar and Naga 
races of tea as truly indigenous Indian races, the rest being 
regarded by them as derived from the China race, either as culture- 
variations or hybrids. The China race has no tendency to grow 
into tall trees, hke the Manipur and Naga varieties. The leaves of 
the Lnshai or ^ Cachar indigenous’ race are largest of all, being 12 
to 14 inches long and 6 to 7^ inches wide. The Naga type of leaf 
is narrower and smaller, 6 to 9 inches in length by 2 to 3^ inches in 
width. The Manipur or Burma type of leaf is slightly broader 
and leathery and coarser in texture. The ‘Assam indigenous’ has 
slightly smaller leaves, 6 to 7| inches long, while the China tea is 
1 to 2^ inches long and less than ^ inch in width. Between the true 
China and the Assam varieties there are many accidental hybrids. 
The popular variety of tea known as Assam hybrid ” is not a 
true hybrid but a metis ^ the China and the Assam tea plants which 
were used for cross-fertilising being only different varieties of 
Camelia Theifera. The so-called hybrid teas flush earlier, are not 
so affected by deficient rainfall, though they are more subject to 
the mosquito blight. Whether the production of a real hybrid be- 
tween 0. Theifera and some other hitherto non-tea producing wild 
Camelia will produce a stronger race of a tea, capable of resisting 
blights better, is a question which has not been taken up yet. 
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That one )a^ of tea Lusher is naturally healthier than another, 
is the common experieiice of planters, and the question of true 
livbridisation of the tea plants may be pregnant with important 
consequences. But what the planter needs most at the present 
crisis through which the tea-making industry is passing, is not the 
discovery of a disease-resisting jai^ but the renovation of the soil. 
It is a mere truism to assert, that the soil on which tea bushes 
trrow is getting more and more unsuitable for the tea plant. The 
two factors to the problem are : — (1) exhaustion of soil and (2) 
o-rowth of special parasite^, both fungoid and animal, which are 
encouraged by the constant presence of a suitable host-plant. The 
exhaustion of soil can be best met by the application of suitable 
manures and by deep hoeing once a year or oftener, supplemented 
by several light hoeings during the season. The manures especially 
ai)plicable to a crop of which the leaves are used, should be parti- 
nilarlv rich in potash and nitrogen, also lime A practice of 
o rowing groundnut or Dbaincba between tea plants has sprung 
up of late '^enr-, and its effect is said to be excellent on the tea 
l)nshes. Saltpetre is undoubtedly the b^st manure for tea plants, 
also lime. But saltpetre has no in'=;eeticidal or fungicidal proper- 
ties and it is rather costly. Castor-cake, if it can be produced 
locally, would be a better manure. Rape-cake, ashes, lime, salt, 
soot, alum, asafoetida, sulphate of copper’, cashew-nut gum, catechu, 
aloes, and especially the first five which have manurial value, 
should be applied, as well as saltpetre or castor-cake, for reno- 
vating the soil and ridding it of insect and fungus pests. The 
soil should be kept stirred deep and well, once during the 
dormant period, viz,, December to February, after which, ap- 
plication of rape-cake, ashes, lime, asafoetida and salt may follow 
at the base of each plant, and then when any pests are noticed, 
spraying of the bushes with a mixture of sulphate of copper and 
lime (1 : 10 wuth 200 parts of water), then dusting with soot and 
alum, may be resorted to. This should be followed by top- 
dressing with saltpetre in March. The flushing of leaf coming 
after such cultivation and manuring and application of insec- 
ticides and fungicides, should be healthy and free from blights 
of all sorts. Picking of spotted and crumpled up leaves during 
the dormant period, and burning them, should be also practised. 
Kxchauge of seed is also likely to be beneficial. 

760. The seed should never be gathered from gardens where 
leaf is picked, but from special seed gardens or from wild plants-. 
It should be kept in moist earth throughout winter and sown in 
March in seed-beds. "When a year old, the seedlings are planted 
out 5 ft* apart. On no account should two races of tea be planted 
on the same plot for the purpose of “ blending.’’ For the first 
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3 years no plucking is done, but the plants are kept pruned in the 
cold weather 3 to 4 ft. high. The first plucking of leaves takes 
place in the fourth year, after which the plucking goes on several 
times in the year as long as the bushes are alive. The first picki^^g 
is usually done in April. This makes almost as good tea as thiit 
made out of October-November picking. The picking should be 
done carefully, so as not to bruise the leaves, nor injure tender 
shoots. The monsoon pickings go to make the coarsest tea. Dr. 
Mann recommends the first picking to take place in July, that the 
earlier leaves might strengthen the bushes About 2,000 plants go 
to an acre, 250 to 300 lbs. of tea being got out of an acre in three 
seasons. The bushes go on yielding the full quantity for about 10 
years, after which the yield falls otf and the yield from a 50--yeur 
old plantation is very meagre. 

761. Withering , — The leaves are exposed to sun and air for 

the first two or three hours after picking. But in rainy weather, or 
when the atmosphere is very damp, the withering operation is 
done artificially by passing a current of dry air through the 
leaves. There is little chemical change in the leaf during the 
process of withering beyond the loss of a certain proportion of 
moisture contained in it, and the consequent concentration of 
the sap ; but if the leaf is bruised or injured, so that the air can 
gain free access to the sap, a process of oxidation and decom- 
position sets in almost immediately and causes a loss in the 
appearance and quality of the tea. In sound leaf, the com- 
mencement of chemical change can be observed at the end of 
the broken stem, where the constituents of the sap become 
oxydized, and gradually pass through stages of colour from 
coppery and dark-brown to black. The amount of moisture 
which should be allowed to evaporate varies considerably, 
according to the jat of leaf, the time of year, and the weather, but 
about 33 per cent yields the best results. The object is to make the 
leaves fit for rolling, as wilted leaves take and keep a good twist 
without breaking. The colour during the oxidation process 
becomes uneven if the withering is allowed to go too far. If 
artificial heat is employed, it should never exceed 100° F., and the 
heat should be gradually reduced to 85°F. or less, when the leaf 
is nearly ready. The leaves gathered on a wet day should be 
allowed to get a little over-withered that the weaker sap may be 
concentrated to the standard proportion, and they should be also 
subjected to a hard and prolonged rolling to break all the cells 
(charged with more than the usual proportion of moisture) and 
distribute the juices all over the leaves. Leaves gathered in fine 
weather require less withering and rolling, the sap being more 
concentrated. When properly withered, the leaves give out a 
M, HA . 24 
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Iresh and pleasant aroma, different from the vegetable smell of 
badly withered leaf. Wffen the atmosphere is saturated with 
Lijoi^nre, natural withering even in very hot weather does not 
take place readily, and artificial arrangements for withering^ are 
always desirable, as then the conditions as regards hygroscopicity 
and Lemperature and time can be regulated to exactness. 
Temperature higher than 1U0®F. can be employed for a short time if 
the leaves are wet, but when the external moisture has disappeared, 
the temperature should be reduced to 90°F. and retained at 90°F. 
until the operation is concluded. The leaves in the baskets 
should never be pressed down, but remain loose, and they must be 
brought to the withering room in as fresh a condition as possible . 

762. Roliintu <^'c . — The object of rolling the leaves is to dis- 
tribute the juices contained inside the cells over the surface of the 
leaves by breaking the cells up. The juices thus brought to the 
surface are easily obtained in the tea infusion. In the process of 
rolling a great deal of oxygen is also absorbed, and the tannin 
assumes a dark colour and becomes partly insoluble and partly it 
combines with the albuminoids of the leaf forming an insoluble 
leather-like substance. Chemical changes during rolling should, 
however, be kept down as much as possible, and for this reason the 
rolling machine should be situated in the coolest part of the 
factory. After rolling and re-rolling, the leaves should be passed 
through a revolving sieve to break up any lumps and immediately 
afterwards placed in a drying machine at 280° F., until the leaves 
are fairly dry when they can be allowed to cool. When sufficiently 
cool the heap is removed to the fermenting Q^oom. If the heap 
is allowed to remain too long in the drying machine room, it be- 
gins to get warm again by fermentation, which should be avoided in 
this room. The fermentation room should be well removed from the 
engine room, and it should have even temperature which is secured 
by a double roof. Thei e should be a drain in the middle of the 
fermenting room that the room may be washed and cleaned daily 
after the day’s operation is over. In cool temperature the leaves 
are kept 6 inches or 8 inches thick, and in hot weather 4 inches to 
5 inches thick and turned every half hour to prevent overheating. 
About 80° F. is the best temperature, and when the surrounding 
atmosphere is 90° or 95° F. and rather dry, wet cloth is put on the 
fermenting leaves to give them some moisture and a cooler surround- 
ing. Properly treated the leaves should be of a bright green 
colour after the rolling operation, and of a reddish tint half an hour 
after the rolling operation. This change continues until the 
, younger leaves and stems are a bright coppery colour, while the 
older and less perfectly rolled leaves are partly reddish and partly 
green. Under normal conditions fermentation goes .on for 5 or 6 



hours, after which the leaf is re-rolled and re-hred in the above-des- 
cribed manner. A more even colour is obtained bj sorting the leaf 
and placing the different grades in separate heaps to oxidise after 
the firing operation, whereby the older leaf can remain for a longer 
period without injury to the other. Should the leaf have been over- 
withered and the sap reduced to too great a degree of concentration, 
the colour obtained in the oxidation will be dull and dark instead 
of bright coppery ; this can be partially remedied by moistening 
the leaf with clean water, either during the first rolling, or when 
the leaf is put to oxidise, by which means the concentrated sap 
is better diffused over the leaves. 

763. ^n all cases the leaf and the atmosphere of the oxidisiog 
room must be kept damp by sprinkling of cold water, and it is 
advisable to protect the leaf from draughts by means of vv^i 
cloths placed over the heaps. If this is not done, the surface 
of the heaps will assume a blackened appearance, owing to the 
leaf drying up, and the too rapid oxidation of the tannin and 
colouring matter. A perfectly moist draught of air would proba- 
bly not be of any harm. It might hasten the oxidation and change, 
but it would be necessary to frequently moisten the surface of the 
heap during the process. Direct rays of the sun in the fermenta- 
tion room must be avoided. The change in the leaf is due to 
oxidation and not fermentation proper (caused by living organ- 
isms). Experiment has shown that oxygen gas readily changes 
the leaf from green to copper in less than half an hour, and the 
microscope has failed to discover any organism or living ferment 
in connection with this change. Experiments have also shown 
that a certain moist condition of the atmosphere and of the leaf 
itself, is necessary to obtain the desired colour, and also that the 
best results as regards flavour, pungency, etc., are obtained when 
the temperature of the leaf does not rise spontaneously above 82° 
to 84°F. Three non-living ferments or enzymes are associated 
with this process. If the leaf is placed on a cement floor, where 
the heat is partially absorbed as it is developed, it can be 
thicker than when placed on boards or cloth raised above the floor; 
and as a general rule, the cooler the day the thicker can the leaf 
be placed to obtain the necessary colour in a uniform time. 

764. The firing usually takes place in two or three stages. 
The temperature employed for the, first firing averages about 270"^' 
F., but during the second firing, when the leaf is partly dried, al- 
though the temperature employed in the machine is not so high 
as in the first instance, the leaf itself attains within a few degrees 
the temperature of the machine, since evaporation which makes 
heat latent is not great, and it is the prolonged high temperature 
at this stage which causes the loss of oil. The temperature 
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towards the end, when the leaf has once become dry and crisp, 
,:.Lriiid be red need to somewhat below 212° F., say 180^ to 200° F., 
and the drcinght employed should not be yery great, so that the 
moisture will not be driven away rapidly. If the firing operation 
is hurried too much, the tea loses in aroma. By ten minutes’ firing 
in a “Victoria” at 260° to 280° F., the oxidized tea loses 50 per 
rent of moisture. If the “Sirocco” is afterwards employed, as 
is usually done, the remainder of the moisture is evaporated too 
quick, in about 20 minutes (at 220° F.). The second firing 
should take about two hours at a temperature of 180° to 200° F. 
after 50 per cent of the moisture has been removed by a Victoria. 

765. When the leaf has been fired and oxidized, it is ready 


for packing, which is done with lead in 
boxes. 

well-seasoned wooden 

766. Cost , — 


Manufacturing charges 

Establishment including field labour 
Manuring 

... Rs. 12 per acre. 

... „ 65 ,, ,, 

... ,, 18 „ j, 

Profit of Rs. 5 per maund on six maunds 

95 „ „ 

ij 30 „ ,, 

Total cost 

,, 125 ,, ,, 


If Rs. 125 are realized per acre, and six maunds obtained as 
the outturn per acre, tea can be worked with profit. The fixed 
charge of Rs. 65 per acre in European gardens is rather heavy. 

767. The principal pests of tea plantations are the Mos- 
quito blight and the Red Spider. Against the former, pruning 
and hoeing and burning have been found useful, also spraying of 
Kerosiue emulsion, and against the latter dusting of Sulphur. 
For a full account of tea-blights students are referred to the work 
on the subject by Drs. Watt and Mann. 

768. The chemical changes that take place during manu- 
facture of tea are numerous; one of the most important being an 
increase in the amount of essential oil, to which the flavour of 
tea is so largely due. A certain amount of volatile fatty acids 
are also developed from the splitting up of a portion of the albu- 
minoid matter in the leaf, and the sap developes an acid reaction. 
Some of these on isolation have a sweet nutty flavour and aroma, 
to which the peculiar smell of properly oxidized leaf is due.^ If 
the process of oxidation is prolonged for many hours, the acidity 
of the sap rapidly increases and the leaf becomes sour and rancid, 
acids similar to those in rancid butter being developed. These 
can he got rid of, up to a certain extent, by firing, by exposing 
the leaf to a high temperature for a lengthened period, hut only 





at the expense of the volatile oil which is dissipated with them. 
The astringency due to tannin is also greatly reduced during 
this process of oxidation, the tannin being partly oxidized into an 
insoluble brown substance known as Phlobaphine and partly com- 
bining with some of the albuminoid matter, and which gives the 
leaves a tough, leathery and elastic character easily noticeable on 
handling. Part of the tannin is also converted into glucose and 
gallic acid, the former of which tends to give a sweetish flavour 
to the tea, and the latter is less astringent than tannin, and it 
has not the power of combining with albuminoid matter. The 
albuminoid matter of the leaf is also parti}- coagulated by the 
acidity developed during the oxidation. The greater part of the 
albuminoid being in the form of an alkali-albomen, called 
legumin, which has properties very similar to those of casein 
in milk, is precipitated like casein on the acidification of its 
solution. This reaction is an undesirable one, as legumin (to 
which the nutritive value of pulses is due) is a valuable food- 
material. The following is an analysis of fresh tea leaf, by 
Mr. Bamber, the tea-chemist : — 


Essential oil 


•05 % 

Fixed oil 


•50 „ 

Them 


... 410 „ 

Volatile alkaloid 


Trace. 

Tannin 


... 1815 „ 

Boheic acid . 


... 2'34 „ 

Gallic acid ... 


•83 „ 

Legumin 


... 2400 „ 

Albumin and Globulin ... 


... 1-00 „ 

Waxes and Gums 


... 2 88 „ 

Pectin, Pectoses, etc. 


.. 12-60 „ 

Amides 


... Trace. 

Cellulose, fibre, etc 

••• 

21-20 „ 

Phlobaphine, resins, etc. 


... 7'85 „ 

Mineral matter 

... 

... 4-60 „ 

100 


769. Black tea has less tannin than green tea, as the wither- 
ing process which is allowed to go on much longer in the former 
case results in saccharine fermentation, the tannic acid being 
replaced by sugar by the absorption of oxygen, while the green 
resinous matter is converted into a red or brown colouring matter 
which gives rise to the red infusion characteristic of black 
tea. Starch is also converted into sugar during the manufac- 
turing process of tea by the absoi'ption of oxygen. The black 
colour of tea, and the lower proportion of tannin in black 
tea,’ than in ‘ green tea,’ or in fresh tea leaves, are due to 
the action of an enzyme or oxidase, which oxidises the tannin. 
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r-onvor ting it into glucose and gallic acid. Trnits, such as plantains, 
which are astringent when green, become sweet when ripe by a 
similar oxidising action of enzymes. In the case of tea, 100 parts 
dry matter present 12-91 parts of tannin (calculated as gallo- 
tiinnic acid) in fresh leaves, while ‘green tea’ shows 10*64 per cent 
ind ‘ black tea ’ 4*89 per cent. In manufacturing green tea, the 
« "izyme is destroyed by heat soon after the leaves are collected, 
while in the manufacture of black tea, the enzyme plays its full 
part before it is finally destroyed by firing. 

770. Professor Aso of the College of Agriculture, Tokyo, 
separated the enzyme of fresh tea leaves, and also the tannin 
contained in them, and showed specifically that the enzyme had 
the power of altering tannin. He also showed that the enzyme was 
secreted by the nuclei of leaf-celh, and that the proteid matter of 
the nuclei contained both iron and manganese, which were the 
oxidising agents of the enzyme. 

771. The process adopted by Professor Aso for separating the 
tea enzyme wa< this : — The top leaves of tea plants were collected, 
pounded up IVe^h. and an alcoholic extract made of it with 30 per 
rent aleohol for 40 hours. After filtering, the alcoholic extract 
was mixed with 93 percent alcohol and allowed to stand for several 
days. A precipitate was formed after this, which was the oxidase 
of tea. This was further obtained in a pure state by being .separated 
with an asbestos filter dissolved in a small quantity of water and then 
]!recipitated with absolute alcohol. This oxidase loses its power of 
oxidising, x.e,^ ceases to be an enzyme, if an aqueous solution of it 
is heated to a temperature of 76°C. only for five minutes. If after 
heating the solution it is added to a freshly-pre})ared tincture of 
guaiacum, it does not give the characteristic blue colouration, which 
an oxidising substance gives to such tincture. If a solution of the 
oxidase is added, without heating, to the tincture, tlie blue colour- 
ation at once follows, which increases in intensity. Besides an 
uxidase there is also a peroxidase in tea leaves, which has been 
also discovered by Professor Aso. As tannin is soluble in absolute 
alcohol, while enzymes are not, the former can be got rid of by 
leaching the trifurcated tea leaves with absolute alcohol The 
Avutery extract made afterwards will contain the enzymes Avhich 
can be thus separated out by the action of alcohol. 

772. The seed of tea-bushes contains over 20 per cent of fixed 
oil, Avhich may be used either as lamp-oil or for soap-making. The 
oil-cake is less than half the value of castor-cake so far as**Nitrogen 
is concerned, and of very little value so far as phosphates are 
concerned. The cake being poisonous is useless as cattle-food. 
The decoction of the cake may possibly be found useful as an 
insecticide. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

COFB’EB (COFB^EA AraUICA.) 

[Situations suitable for the crop ; Varieties ; Flanturj . Seed ; Pruning ; Harvest- 
ing ; Manufacture : Fennentatiou , Di viut: ; Peclni- or Milling ; Winnowing 
and Airing ; Packing ; Prices ; Machinery.] 

This crop requires a hilly, l.e.^ well drained, rich, ferruginous 
clay soil, forest land, particularly rich in N. Coffee prefers 
altitudes varying from 1,000 to 5,000 ft. The temperature best 
suited for this crop is 60“^ to 80° F. It grows best in a humid 
climate, i.e,^ where there is some rain every month, but the total 
rainfall should not exceed 150 inches per annum. Frost is fatal 
to coffee plants. Heavy clouds and strong winds are also objec- 
tionable. In hot and dry places also, coffee has been grown 
successfully in shade. The Arabian coffee can stand drought better 
than the Liberian coffee, which is preferred for moist localities. 
Though the cultivation of coffee is at present practically confined 
to Ceylon and the Lower slopes of the Nilghiries, the experiment of 
growing coffee elsewhere is worth repeating. In Ranchi, Mour- 
bhanj, Chittagong, Darjeeling and parts of Burmah and Bombay, 
the coffee plant has been grown successfully, and in some Calcutta 
gardens also berries have been seen on coffee plants growing in 
shade. One experiment conducted in Cliittagong gave 9 inaunds 
of berries per acre. 

774. Plant lag . — Having selected a suitable site, the jungles 
should be cleared and burnt, belts of trees giving protection from 
high winds being left. The roads are then to be laid out and the 
coffee-house furnished with a good water-supply. Then a spot 
should be selected for a nursery which should be well drained soil 
(situated on a slope of a hill), but close to water, that irrigation 
may be easily done when required. The soil should be rich and 
retentive of moisture, i.e.^ full of humus matter. After spading 
and ploughing to a depth of about 20 inches, exterminating all 
the weeds, manuring the soil with about 200 maunds of farmyard 
manure per acre and raising the beds 6 inches above the surround- 
ing soil, seed should be sown 6 to 9 inches apart, and 2 inches 
deep, and only 1 inch apart from one another along the furrows 
or lines. The lines should then be covered lightly and mats or 
palm branches thrown over the seed-beds. Watering should be 
done early in the morning or after sunset. 

775. A bushel of seed -will give 10,000 plants, sufficient for 
covering 10 acres. When the plants have 2 to 4 leaves they 
should be carefully transplanted, in damp cloudy weather, from 
the seed-bed to the nursery^ and placed 9 to 12 inches apart. 
Then the grounds of the plantation are ‘‘lined out” for the 
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of the plants. A rope is furnished with bits of scarlet 
at the distance fixed upon between the plants which is usually 
7 ft. It is stretched across the plot and stakes are inserted at each 
rag. The rope is then moved forward a stacre at a time, gauged 
hy measuring rods 7 ft. long. Or, a base-line is laid down straight 
up and down the slope, and a cross-line set off exactly at right 
angles. On this line stakes are driven into the ground at the 
di'^tance determined upon for the position of the plants. To each 
stake a rope is fixed and stretched parallel with the base-line and 
as straight as possible. Small stakes are provided along these 
lines. A rope held across them at succeeding stages of equal 
width as guided by measuring poles 7 ft. long, and the small stakes 
are put in where the moveable rope crosses the fixed ones, each 
stake indicating the site for a plant. The sowing and transplant- 
ing are done in the rainy season. The seedlings are planted out 
when a year old, and sometimes when 2 years old, in their per- 
manent places in the plantation. Seven feet each wa}^ is the usual 
distance apart at which they are planted, about 1,000 plants going 
to the acre. Holes are first made where the stakes are planted 
and then the seedlings removed, a ball of earth being taken up 
with each seedling, and the planting done as soon as possible 
and the earth made quite firm after planting. Weeding is after- 
wards done as occasion requires. Staking with canes has also to 
be done for supporting the plants against heavy winds. Filling 
in blanks when any seedlings die or get sickly has also to be done. 
A fast growing small tree is usually grown alongside the seed- 
lings to give them shade. Maize is a very good crop to grow, 
but it is rather an exhausting crop, and an upright leguminous crop, 
such as dfalun^ or jahiti (Seshania CBgyptlaca)^ should be preferred, 
as these would go to enrich the soil. Trenching and manuring 
have also to be organised, the former as a means of draining. 
Weeds are put in these trenches as a source of manure. The 
trenches open into catch-drains, whence water runs off into 
drainage channels. Manuring with lime, oil-cake, cowdung, etc., 
is also done, as coffee is an exhausting crop Forking or spading 
once a year to a depth of 12 to 18 inches is also essential in the 
dry season. 

776. After another 12 or IS months, z e.^ when the plants 
are 3 to 5 ft. in height, topping is done, /. nipping off the 

central bud to check further growth in height. Topped in this 
way, the berries are more easily gathered and the yield is also 
heavier. Pruning is also done in such a manner that the plants 
may remain 5 ft. high and develop horizontally primary branches 
at intervals of about 6 inches throughout the height of the stem ; 
and to form along these boughs a constant supply of secondary 
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fruit-bearing twigs. All ascending and cross-wise branches or 
twigs are at once removed, so as to force the plant into the type 
of horizontal spreading branches which has the advantage ot 
exposing to sun and light a large surface from which the crop can 
vnth ease be removed. All secondai’y fruiting twig'^ tire ])runed 
off after each crop is removed. Frnning should be hiiished each 
time before the next season’s flower buds begin to form The lateral 
or primary boughs should not be allowed to grow more than 
feet, otherwise they will droop and exclude the light from those 
below. All broken, diseased and dead branches should be cut off. 

777. The blossoms appear in March of the second orthethii J 
year and they go on appearing every year after. About October 
begins^ collection of the crop and prepaiation of berries. The 
collection ot ripe fruits goes on from October to January. The 
bright blood-red fruits (i.e,, ripe fruits) are collected, but dee[) red 
or cherry coloured fruits which are not quite mature should be 
also collected at the same time to save labour. 

778. Manufacture , — The manufacture of the ‘berry’ from the 
‘cherry,’ as the ripe fruit is called, is accomplished in the following 
stages : (1) Pulping, (2i) Fermenting, (3) Drying, (4) Peeling, 
milling or hulling, and (5) Winnowing and sizing. 

779. (1) Pulping . — The pulp surrounding the beans is 
removed b;y a machine, called the Disc-pnlper or Cylinder-pul 
when the cherries are still fresh The Disc-pulp er consists of 
rotating discs, the surfaces of which are covered with sheet copper 
roughened by having projections punched forward. It pulps 20 
to 25 bushels ot cherries per hour worked by three labourers. A 
double pul per of this type has two such discs and is furnished 
with a feeding roller and it pulps 40 bushels per hour worked by 
four to six coolies, or double this amount, worked by steam. The 
discs work against smooth iron beds so adjusted that the complete 
cherry cannot pass between them without getting torn upwards 
against the beds, and the projections on the discs tear off the pulp, 
allowing the beans to drop into one receiver and the fragmentary 
pulp to be carried into another. The Gylinder-pulper, in construc- 
tion, is not unlike the cotton-gin which drags the lint forward and 
lets the seeds drop behind. A stream of water flows into the 
pulper all the time it is working. By means of sieves the cleaned 
beans are separated from partially pulped cherries, the latter being 
made to pass once more through the pulper. The stream of water 
with the stones is carried down from the loft by a tube which dips 
to the bottom of a basin known as the hopper . " 

780. Fermenting . — The stones are then fermented to remove 
from them the saccharine matter adhering to them, which renders 
it difficult to dry the beans. 'Che stones are carried into tanks 
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which {ire placed hiohei* than the dryiuo platforms on which the 
fermented beans are finally spread out. There are usually four 
fermenting tanks, two in which fermentation actually takes place 
,ui 1 two in which the beans are afterwards washed. One of each 
IS used for the produce of one day’s pulping. All the stones- 
pulped in one day are allowed to remain in the receiving cistern 
until fermentation has set in, /.<?., for 12 to 18 hours, according to 
the temperature. The stones are then run into the washing cistern 
and the receiving cistern made available for another day’s produce. 

781. Drift nq. — The washed beans are then carried to the 
drying floors or platforms where they are exposed to the influences 
of the sun and atmosphere. The floor is asphalted or simply 
made of concrete, or the ground is hardened and covered with a 
coir matting. The last method has the advantage of admitting of 
the surplus matting being thrown over the beans in the event of 
an occasional shower, but shed-accommodation, where the beans 
may be rapidly removed when rain comes on, is essential. During 
drying, the beans have to be constantly raked or stirred with 
eoolies’ feet. Too rapid drying, cracking of the beans, and 
di^proportioned drying thiongh <*arele^s raking, are to be avoided. 

782. PeelJnq <>r MJlJinii. — The outer skin or ‘ parchment’ of 
the beans is now removed. Thi< is usually done by machinery in 
Europe instead of in the plantation. The beans are dried in the 
sun or artificially heated before they are put into peeling 
machines. 

783. Winnotrliiq aiul Sizhiq. — The peeled coffee as it comes 
from the mill is subjected to fanning which drives off the parch- 
ment and skin, leaving the clean coffee behind. Then the coffee 
seeds are separated by mechanical means into different sizes that 
roasting afterwards may be uniform. 

784. Packing . — The beans are put in cases, the timber of 
w'hich will not spoil the aroma of the coffee. 

Prices . — Indian and Jamaica Coffee are preferred to all 
others in Europe. Fifty to 90 shillings per cwt. is the price of 
coffee in London. 

785 Coffee like tea and poppy or any other crop which 
is grown constantly in the same locality, is subject to many 
disejises caused by fungi and insects. Exhaustion of soil and 
henvy manuring are also talked of in connection with coffee 
cultivation, which is failing in some localities, especially in Ceylon. 

786. In a well-cultivated estate an expenditure of Rs. 80 
per acre is incurred on superintendence and field-labour, inclusive 
of peeling and freight, and an additional Rs. 50 per acre on 
manures and their application. In some coffee estates a total 
expenditure of only Rs. 80 per acre is incurred, but the result 
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obtained is proportionately poorer. As half the area is manured 
annually, the total annual expenditure comes to about Rs. 110 
per acre in a well-kept garden, and the annual average outturn 
coming to 2 ^ to 3 cwts., the crop sold at 60.9. per cwt. leaves a 
small margin of profit, while at 40^. per cwt., coffee growing 
does not pay at all. But in an estate where 50 rupees per acre 
IS spent on manuring every alternate year, the average comes to 
4 cwts. per acre. Growing of leguminous crops and application 
of bones are the manurial treatment recommended. 

787. The Engelberg Huller Company of New York supply 
all the machinery required for the manufacture of coffee. Their 
Coffee Huller and Separator No. 5, suitable for small plantations, 
separates 1,500 to 2,000 lbs. of cleaned coffee in 10 hours, 
separating the parchment from the coffee. The price of the 
machine is 200 dollars. A screen used for separating dirt, 
sticks, etc., before the berries are put in the pulper is sold for 90 
dollars. A hand-power pulper is sold for 100 dollars. The 
Coffee washer is made in two sizes, the smaller size being priced 
150 dollars. Coffee graders are sold for 225 to 275 dollars each, 
according to size. A Coffee polisher is also made of two size 



Fig. 66 — The Coffee Huller. 

the smaller size being priced 250 dollars. The only advantage' 
of using this machine is, all foreign materia], dust, etc., mixed 
with the coffee is rejected by an exhaust-fan, keeping the coffee- 
clean and cool and permitting a more brilliant polish. Coffee 
Hullers (Fig. 66) are not unlike Rice Hullers in general 
appearance and in their principle of construction. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

Vanilla (Vanilla Planifolia). 

Vanilla cultivation bas been undertaken by a few Euro- 
pean planters of Mysore, etc. Vanilla is an essence or flavuurino 
substance obtained from the fruits of a climbing orclild found 
growing wild in the hot, humid forests of Central and South 
America, and a considerable portion of the vanilla of commerce 
is gathered from wild plants found growing in the torests of 
Mexico. 

789- Soil and Cl'nnatt. — A rich loamy vegetable soil is the 
best for the vanilla. An undrained water-logg(nl soil causes the 
roots to rot, and it is therefore (juite unsuited to the cultivation of 
the orchid. The climate should be hot, and moist and sheltered 
situations are indispensable, but the plants must not be too much 
shaded, or the fruits will not ripen. 

790. Projajiaflon — Cuttings 4 or 5 feet long are planted 
at the foot of trees, or other supports used for the vine to grow on, 
and in showery weather they soon take root. 

791. Cidfivafion — The fertilization of the flowers has to be 
done artificially, and it is necessary for the plants to be trained, so 
as to bring the flowers wdthin reach of the hand. The distances at 
which the supports on which the vines are to climb are planted, 
should not be more than 6 feet. The holes should be filled in with 
rich loam mixed with sand and decayed leaves ; and if the planta- 
tion be in the vicinity of the forest, the rich humus found on the 
surface of the ground is sufficient for filling up the holes. The 
soil must be hea})ed up, so as to prevent water-logging at the base 
of the cutting. The three lower leaves of the cuttings are 
removed, and that portion of the stem planted 3 or 4 inches below 
the surface. The remainder of the stem is then tied to the post 
or tree by a flat band of plantain fibre, or by a cocoanut leaflet. 
Round cord must not be used, as it is liable to cut into and injure 
the green, succulent stem of the vanilla. The ground over the 
buried part of the cutting is then mulched with leaves or light 
brush-wood ; and if dry weather comes on, frequent waterings will 
be uecessarj', until the cutting has taken root. The ground must 
be kept free from w^eeds, and, unless it be lightly shaded by grow- 
ing trees, it will be advisable in dry weather to keep the roots 
constantly mulched. 

792. When the vines have reached the tops of the trees or 
other supports, bamboos may be fixed horizontally from tree to 
tree or from post to post, and the vines trained along them. 
The trees must he kept down low, so that the vines do not get out 
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of reach, and the branches must be judiciousl}* lopped, in order tO' 
prevent too much shade. No animal or artificial manures should 
be used, but rotten leaves and vegetable soil may be applied to the 
roots after each crop is gathered. 

793. Fertilization of the floioers . — The plants will commence 
to flower in the second year after planting, and full crops may be 
expected in the fourth year. In the tSibpur Botanical Garden 
the vanilla creepers are in flower in March and April, and artificial 
fertilization is regularly practised, though in the wild state, in^ 
Amei'ica, fertilization no doubt takes place through the agency of 
insects or small birds The parts of the flower are so arranged 
that ‘'elf-iiollinatiou is impossible, and therefore it must be effected 
by some foreign agency. If the flower of the vanilla orchid be 
examined carefully, it will be seen that the outer floral envelope 
consists of 3 sepals, and the inner one consists of 3 petals. The 
lowest of the petals is very different from the others ; it is called 
the lobellum or lip, and it envelopes the column or continuation of 
the axis of the plant on which are set the curious anther and 
stigma. This continuation is called the column. At the top of 
the column is a hood which cover‘> up the anther and pollen 
masses, and below this is the viscid stigmatic surface, ])rotectei] and 
hidden by a projecting lip sometimes called the lamellune. Thus 
we see that the pollen is shut in by the hood and the stigma 
is shut in by the lamellune, so that two obstacles prevent self- 
pollination. The object of artificial fertilization is to remove 
these obstacles, and to permit the pollen masses to approach the 
stigma This is easily effected — firstly, by detaching the hood, 
which is accomplished easily by touching it lightly with a piece of 
sharpened wood ; secondly, by slipping the lamellune under the 
anther ; and thirdly, by ensuring contact of the pollen and stigma 
by gentle pressure between the fore-finger and thumb. The 
operation is performed in a few seconds after a little practice, and 
it may be facilitated by holding the column between the thumb 
and middle finger of the left hand, whilst it is supported at 
the back by the fore-finger ; the right hand is then free to 
use the fertilising instrument, which should be rather blunt and 
flattened at the end . A tooth broken from an old comb and 
fixed into a piece of thin bamboo a few inches in length may 
be used. 

794. If the fertilising operation proves successful, the flower 
will gradually wither, whilst the pod will grow rapidly. If 
unsuccessful, the flower will fall off before the second day, and the 
ovary will remain undeveloped, turn yellow, shrivel up, and drop 
off the stalk. The flowers come out in March in clusters of from 
10 to 20, but not more than half a dozen of the cluster should 
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be fertilised, and in this way fine large pods will be secured. 
Fertilisation .should commence at 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning, 
for if it be done too late, pollination may be incomplete, or fail 
altogether. The fruit goes on growing for a month, but it will 
take at least five months longer to ripen Mifficiently for 
harvesting. 

795. flarvestintj , — The pods are to be gathered when they 
begin to turn yellow at their ends, or when they produce a 
crackling sensation on being pressed lightly between the fingers. 
Each pod should be gathered separately by being bent to one 
side, when it will come off the stem. It is very important to 
gather the pods at the right time, for, if they be too ripe, thej^ 
will split open in curing, and if too green, they are dried with 
difliculty,^ and they will have little or no perfume. 

796. Cur'nuf . — After the beans are gathered, they are 
plunged for half a minute in hot, almost boiling water. They 
are then put on mats to drain them dr}", and afterwards they are 
spread out on blankets and exposed to the sun. Every evening 
they are rolled up in the blankets and shut up in light boxes to 
ferment. The sunning process is continued for a week, or until 
the pods become brown and pliable, when they are squeezed 
between the fingers to straighten them, and so cause the seeds 
and oily substance inside to be evenly distributed. Should any 
of the pods split, they should be closed up and bound round 
tightly with silk thread or narrow tape. As they dry and shrivel, 
the thread should be unwound, and the pods tied up again. 
When the pods are brown, the drying process should be finished 
in shade, which may take many weeks. 

797. Backing , — The dried beans are to be sorted according 
to their length, the long thin ones being the most valuable. 
Beans of the same length are to be tied in bundles of 25 or 50. 
the ligatures usually being applied close to each end of the 
bundle. The latter are then packed in closely fitting tin boxe^', 
which are enclosed in rough wooden cases. 

798. The Vanilla plants flower very irregularly, and, in 
consequence, all the pods are not in fit condition to be gathered at 
one time, and care is required at the first gatherings not to touch 
pods which are unripe ; if gathered too early, the pods or beans will 
mostly shrivel during the process of drying, and lean shrivelled 
beans do not realise so good a price in the markets. At the same 
time the pods must not be left on the plants after they have ripened, 
or the valves will open, sometimes nearly an inch, and split beans 
are of inferior value. 7 to 33 shillings per pound are obtained 
in the London market according to the size and equality of the 
beans. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

Papaya (Carica Papaya). 

As a heavy yielding fruit and vegetable crop the papaya b-i^ 
hardly its equal, and it deserves to be cultivated as a regular ci’op. 
The fruit grows plentifully during the monsoon, but ij: goes on 
yielding all the year round. The best papayas are grown in Ceylon 
and Sylhet. 

800. The seeds should be dried in the sun, and after being 
kept a week, sown in a box or under cover in rich but light soil. 
The soil should consist of sand and two-year-old manure. When 
the plants are a few inches high they should be transplanted to a 
nursery, and when 2 or 3 ft. high they should be planted out in 
fields, in holes in which plenty of manure and a few pieces of 
bones should be put. The trees should be planted in the open aud 
not in shade. The planting should be done 10 ft. apart. When 
6 ft. high the central bud should be nipped off and growth of side 
branches encouraged. The size and quantity of fruits are both 
enhanced by this operation. Male trees often contain hermaphro- 
dite flowers which go to form fruits. From large sized fruits from 
male trees (which are best known b}" their pendulous flowering 
branches) seed should be taken, as then the tendency will be for 
both male and female trees to yield fruits. 

801. Apart from the great value of the papaya as a drought 
resisting crop yielding a highly nourishing vegetable (when the 
fruits are green) and ripe fruit, the crop is of great value as the 
source of Papain or Papayotin. The filtered juice of the papaya 
gives some of the reactions of pepsin, but it is different frona 
pepsin, as it acts more energetically in neutral or alkaline sub- 
stances than in the presence of acids It curdles milk like pepsin. 
Pure Papain acts on milk in 5 minutes at a temperature of 60"* to 
bS^F. It dissolves 28 times its weight of coagulated albumen. 
It also to some extent digests fibrin (the principal albuminoid of 
meat), some say 200 times its weight — as well as white of eggs. 
No action, however, takes place when there is much acid. It i^ 
for this reason papaya acts so readily in softening fresh meat, if 
the milk of the fruit is added to the meat a few minutes before 
cooking. It is not such a ready alimentary digestive in the 
presence of gastric juice which is highly acid. Papain is present 
more or less in all parts of the plant, but chiefly in young fruits. 

802. In preparing Papain, the juice should be obtained from 
unripe fruits. Moisture spoils the ferment and great heat destroys 
its activity. The juice should therefore be dried as soon as possi- 
ble at a low temperature. The fresh but dried juice should be 
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wiili its volume of rectified spiiit, and the mixture 

.i'' ) '-■! to for a few hous’s. The insoluble matter should 

theA be lilu'i'ed off. The residue should be dried in the ordinary 
atmo'^pherie temperature, pov. dered and kept in well stoppered 
butties. 

tsOS. In the presence of alkali, Papain is not only a valu- 
'd il- aid to (li^v^stion, but it is also a solvent of the gum of tus&er 
and other cocoons which are reeled with difficulty. The use of 
Papain as an aid to the reeling of tusser cocoons is recommended 
fot trial. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 

Cassava as Famine Food. 

[ Drou'.iil-resisrmji: crops; Objections to famine-foods; Cassava, where used; 
A.dvantages of introducmo the crop on high lands ; Varieties . An experi- 
iLicut , Tapjoca meal or Brazilian ariowiTiot , Tapioca; Cassava flour ; Yeddi 
Gidtivation ; Nipping of buds for keeping the bushes low ; Sea^-ons for 
\i anting and oicmg ; Dishes made of Cassava ; Liable to the attack of rats ; 

( A her root-crop^ tor famine times.] 

During the late famine jiersons who went about in rural places 
could not have failed to notice, how certain crops fared better than 
others, how certain crops did not suffer at all from the drought, and 
how poor people took to living very largely on foods which they 
had formerly looked npon as mere accessories to their dietary. It 
w:i» noticed, for instance, that where rice, wheat and barley had 
tailed completely, araJiar^ kalai^ gram, maize and some of the 
common millets did fairly well, and yams, sweet potatoes, vegetables, 
.>uch as palvah, sajna, country figs and mash-melons and sweet 
melons did remarkably well. During the famine of 1897 these 
articles of food were largely used as a substitute for rice. Through- 
out June, 1897, many day-labourers ate only mash-melons in day- 
time and a little rice at night. A pice worth of melons or 
jfalvals gave them a full day’s meal at a time when two annas 
worth of rice was required to appease a man’s hunger. It is 
singular that the prices of such articles as milk, fish, etc., did not 
increase, and that food far more nourishing than rice, consisting 
of palval^ kalai^ diimbur^ fish and sour milk was to be had at a 
smaller cost than rice. The famine, indeed, had the effect of 
educating people how not to depend on rice alone for sustenance 
and teaching agriculturists the value of having several strings 
to their bow, i,e,, of growing not rice alone, but also maize, 
millets, bkadai^ kalai, araliar^ ol^ and other crops ordinarily less 
paying than rice, hut which do not require the same amount of 
water for their successful growth, and which do not fail when 
there is a monsoon of short duration. 
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805. The food stuffs mentioned .above, labour under one 
or other of the four disadvantages : First, they either yield 
too little produce, or secondly, they are too indigestible, or 
thirdly, they are too coarse or insipid, or, fourthly, they do not 
keep long. The Cassava (called Shiud-aJu in Eastern Bengal 
and Sarhir-l'tnida in Midnapur), stands drought at least as 
well as any of those crops, it grows equally well in open 
or in shade, it yields a nourishing and palatable food, which 
can be utilized either in the l‘i(‘-h state, or by extracting out 
of it a flour which keeps much better than wheat-flour, it yields 
a much larger quantity of dry food per acre than probably 
any other crop, and it can be grown with little trouble, on high 
lands, in the plains of Bengal. 

806. The roots of the Cassava are sold boiled in the streets 
of Madras, and they taste very nice. In Darjeeling, Bancoorah, 
Midnapore and in Eastern Bengal and Assam it is eaten cooked 
into curries. Fresh roots do not keep long : in the case of 
potatoes they rot away, and in the case of cassava roots, they 
become like bits of wood from which it is not easy extracting the 
farina. Cassava flour is easily manufactured from the fresh roots, 
and as such, the produce of this crop keeps long, and it can be 
utilized for food agreeable to Indian taste. 

807. One great advantage of growing the Cassava plant 
as a protection against famine, lies in the fact that the roots need 
not be dug up annually. If a cultivator has a hedge of Cassava 
all round his fields, he can lift the roots only when his ordinary 
crops fail. In the interval he need not take any notice of them. 
Properly grown, after a few months the tuft of leaves of each 
tree gets beyond the reach of cattle. The roots go on increasing 
in number and in size, and they need not be utilized until a year 
of partial or total failure of the ordinary crops comes round. 
It should be mentioned, however, that Cassava is not a suitable 
hedge plant, as cattle are very fond of its leaves. It should be 
also noted that the root-development goes on far more freely 
when the plants are kept down to a height of 2 to 3 feet only, by 
the nipping of terminal buds from time to time. 

808. The most economical way of utilizing the roots, is 
to lift them once in 10 to 12 months and to treat them as an 
annual crop. The deposition of starch falls off after the first 
year, that is, it does not go on quite so rapidly in old trees as 
in one-year-old plants. In introducing the crop among culti- 
vators, however, it is best to tell them to grow it along hedges 
and odd corners of their homesteads, that there may be no 
interference with their ordinary agricultural pursuits. In 
dealing with cultivators it is often necessary ‘‘ by indirection 
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to find directio.i oi.t.** to introdzzoe i]!nj)roveiiients tentatively 
and slowly. P'ov^ny makes suspicious, and if you were 

to tell them to set apart any considerable portion of their land 
vshich they now use for growing rice, or or jute, for the 

Cassava plants, they will jump to the conclusion that 3 ^ou have 
some ulterior motive ot your own to serve and you are merely 
using them as a cat’s paw. 

809. It should be noted that there are two varieties of 
Cassava, both used in America for extracting tapioca, though one 
of them, the Manihot Dtilissima, is poisonous. The Manihot 
Aipi or the sweet Cassava, the roots of which can be eaten raw, is 
the safest variety to grow. There is a considerable proportion 
of prussic, acid in the bitter Cassava, which, however, is dis- 
sipated by the action of heat in the process of manufacture of 
tapioca. 

810. The sweet Cassava, variously called Himel-alu (or 

Simul-alu), from the resemblance of the leaves of this plant to 
those of the silk-cotton or ffdchalu {or tree potatoes), rati- 

ahi (or bread potatoes) and Sarkar-l'auda (or sugar- root) was first 
introduced into Western India, from America probably by the 
Portuguese. In the Bombay Presidency it is not utilized for food, 
but in Southern India, in Cuttack, in Bunnah and in Assam and 
in some parts of Bengal also, the roots are eaten either raw or 
boiled, or curried. The art of making flour out of the roots is 
not practised anywhere in India. As a garden- plant or an orna- 
mental hedge-plant, Cassava is met with in many parts of India. 
One can taste the root and find out for oneself whether a particu- 
lar plant is sweet Cassava or bitter Cassava, before taking cuttings 
out of it, 

811. We will now describe the process adopted at the Sibpur 
Farm in manufacture of tapioca meal, and Cassava flour, out of 
the roots dug out of nine Cassava plants, all one year old. The 
leaves of these nine plants and the root barks were given to cattle, 
who ate them with relish, and all stems and branches were used for 
making cuttings. So no portion of the plants was wasted. It 
you do not want to use all the stems for making cuttings, you can 
at least use them for fuel. A plantation of Cassava would thus 
give food, fodder, and fuel. Now to the manufacture of the flour. 
The following method was adopted : — The crude roots were dug 
out and cleaned superficially of adhering earth and root-scabs, 
by washing them, and they were then left soaked in water for six 
to eight hours. This soaking in water rendered decortication quite 
easy. The roots were taken out one by one from the trough in 
which they were soaking, a slit made with a knife in the bark, 
which was then easily peeled out. The core of the root was then 
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made into slices and put in a trough of tiltered water. The slices 
were left soaking in the filtered water for an hour and then pulped 
with a dlienhi. The pulp was tied in a cloth and put under heavy 
weight. A cheese-press was used for this purpose. The object of 
putting the cut slices in water and th<‘ pulp under weight is to get 
the little trace of prussic acid which occurs even in sweet Cassava, 
out. The slight trace of acrid substance in the sweet Cassava 
produces no disagreeable effect even when the roots are eaten raw, 
but its presence can be slightly tasted, and it is much pleasanter 
to get this slightly disagreeable taste out of the pulp, before flour 
is made out of it. 

812. If it is desired to make tapioca meal or tapioca, as well 
as Cassava flour, out of the pulp, the pulp is put in a cloth and 
kept stirred, half-dipped in a trough or gamla of filtered water. 
This helps the farina to go downward, settle at the bottom of the 
trough and also more of the acrid substance to be washed out of 
the pulp. After stirring the pulp in the cloth for an hour in one 
trough, it is to be stirred for a few minutes in another trough of 
filtered water and then the excess water st{ueezed out, and the pulp 
tied in the cloth is to be passed once more through the press and 
then spread out thin, exposed to the sun to allow of its getting dry 
the same day, if possible. If the crude roots are left in the»wasl> 
tank overnight, say, from 9 p.m. to 5 a.m. and the decorticating and 
slicing got over by 8 a. m., the sliced roots left in the soaking tub 
from 8 to 9 a. m., the pulping got over by 10 a. m., and extraction 
of the farina by midday, all the afternoon will be available for the 
pressed pulp to get dry. As the manufacturing should be done at 
the driest season of the year, /vk., February to April, there 
should be no difiSculty in getting the pulp thoroughly dry and 
ready for grinding by 5 or 6 p. m. At Sibpur, the grinding was 
done with an ordinary hand stone-mill and the flour was 
afterwards separated out with an ordinary hand-sieve. The result- 
ing flour was beautifully white and sweet and it kept sweet for 
more than a year. 

813. The farina or starch which settles down at the bottom 
of the troughs is collected quite easily by pouring out the water 
fj’om them. The starch occurring in a compact and heavy mass 
does not flow out. The starch is allowed to settle again, and the 
water then poured off with the water. A fresh quantity of filtered 
water being poured out, the stai'ch is exposed to the sun and 
■collected in a dry state. The moist starch of some troughs may 
be converted into tapioca-meal or Brazilian arrow-root by drying 
in the sun, as above, and of others into tapioca. The tapioca-meal 
which is sold as Brazilian arrow-root ” in London, can be used 
as a substitute for ordinary arrow-root or cornflour. 
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814. The moist starch is simply exposed to^ the sun and 
made into tapioca-ineal. But to convert it into tapioca it is put 
into a bra.'- or aluminium pan in the moist state and heated over a 
slow fire with constant stirring with a brass klmnti. ^ As soon as 
the meal assumes the granular appearance of tapioca it should be 
taken down from the fire and left to dry more perfectly in 
the sun. 

815. These were the actual quantities obtained at feibpur 
out of nine Cassava plants: — 220 lbs. of crude roots, 1494 lbs. of 
pressed but moist pulp, 33| lbs of Cassava flour, ^ 5^ lbs. of 
tapioca-meal, and 6f lbs. of tapioca, or a total quantity 45^ lbs. 
of dry food, also 107 lbs. of leaves which were eaten with avidity 
by cattle, and 937 cuttings. 

816. Planted 5 feet apart, an acre would hold about 1,700 
])l;ints. If the Sibpur experience is repeated on a large scale, we 
ought to get over 450 maimds of crude roots and over 210 maunds 
of green fodder per acre. When it is recollected how difficult 
it is to get green fodder in some parts of India during the driest 
months, the produce of 240 maunds of green fodder for cattle^ 
which is a mere bye-product, seems sufficiently inviting. If the 
value of the fodder alone is estimated at two annas a maund, we 
have an outturn of Rs. 30 per acre. Then there is another bye- 
[troducfc in the shape of cuttings or fuel, which would he 175 to 
200 maunds per acre, which represents another Rs. 50. 

817. The price of tapioca is six annas a seer in Calcutta. 
Patting the whole produce of Cassava flour, tapioca-meal, and 
tapioca at the lowest value of, say, twm annas a seer, z.^., Rs. 5 a 
maund, we can expect a gross produce of Rs. 500 per acre from 
the flour and meal. 

818. Working on a large scale, the produce of flour will 
come, perhaps, to 50 maunds per acre instead of 100 maunds. 
The account of produce of Cassava flour given in Dr. Watt’s- 
Dictionary is rather conflicting, but as this is the only authority 
we could lay hold on, we would quote a passage here from his 
Dictionary : — “ The produce has been estimated in Ceylon at 10 
tons of green roots per acre. This weighs one-fourth when dried, 
and if the dried roots gave half their weight of flour it would 
amount to 2,800 lbs.” This means 34 maunds per acre, which, 
of course, is three times as much as one gets out of an acre of 
wheat. 

819. Though Cassava can be planted at any season, and 
harvested at any season, which is a great advantage looking at the 
question from the point of view of famine prevention only, the 
best season for harvesting, and consequently of replanting of 
cuttings, is Pebruar}’' and March. There is now one point which 
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must strike one very forcibly, viz,^ that Cassava which yields 
30 maunds of flour and meal per acre besides leaves, &c., must 
‘be an exhausting crop, and the produce must fall off very much 
after the first year. If no manure is used, the produce is bound to 
fall off. But if one were to expect a crop of Rs. 300 per acre, one 
ought to spend Rs. 20 or Rs. 30 per acre after the first year on 
manures. A handful of ashes is the only manure that need be 
used while planting the cuttings and the exhaustion can thus be 
easily recuperated. The planting should be done horizontally 3 
inches deep. 

820. When one is working on a large scale, one cannot 
depend on knives for slicing roots, and quirns for g vinding the 
dried pulp into flour. But cultivators need not work on a large 
scale. They can grow the plants in small patches and utilize the 
roots either for eating them fresh, or converting them into flour by 
such simple processes as we have described. If a capitalist is to 
launch out on an extensive scale, he must use machinery for slicing, 
pulping, pressing and grinding. If one were to grow Cassava on 
a moderate scale, say, on 5 or 10 acres of land, one must use such 
simple machinery as turnip-slicer, turnip-pulper, cheese-press and 
a small grinding mill to cope with the work of harvesting. The 
cultivator will need nothing that he cannot easily procure in his 
own village, or even in his own cottage ; qamlas^ and tlao and 
(Ihenki, and a couple of big stones, are all the special appliances 
required 

821. The next question one would be interested in is, how 

:to make use of the produce when one has got it: Tapioca-pud- 
ding is used as a nourishing food by Europeans, but this would 
not probably be relished by Indians. But tapioca-meal can be 
used in place of arrowroot. It is more nourishing than arrow- 
root. Cassava flour is still better as an article of food suited to 
Indian taste as it can be utilized in making various articles of food 
which we are ordinarily in the habit of eating. Out of Cassava 
flour may be made chapatis, malpoas^ lialua^ puddings, and 

biscuits. It does not make very first class chapatis^ puris^ and 
biscuits, but it makes excellent malpoas^ and halua^ and Cassava- 
pudding tastes nicer than ‘tapioca-pudding. The chapatis are very 
palatable, but they are a little too elastic, though quite soft. For 
making dough, hot water should he used ; otherwise Cassava flour 
and wheat flour are used exactly in the same way. In making 
halua out of Cassava flour the syrup has to be made first over a 
fire, with sugar and water. When the syrup is somewhat sticky, 
a proportionate quantity of Cassava flour mixed up with water is 
put in. The flour should he mixed up with the syrup by prompt 
•stirring., When the colour of the flour changes, a little ghee and 
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nhiiond^ and [nstacldio nuts are to be added and the mixture kept 
ibr anofcber Few minutes. The hahia thus made keeps long 
rind it hi'^tes very much like Muscat hahia. In making 100 tolas 
of Dah/a 13 tolas of Cassava flour mixed with 40 tolas of water 
Mioiild be used. The syrup is made with 40 tolas of sugar and 20 
tolas of water. Ten tolas of ghee and an anna’s worth of almonds 
and pistachio nuts are used for giving the hahia a rich taste. It 
a cheap and delicious sweetmeat. Frozen with ice it is further 
improved. In making biscuits, three-fourths Cassava-flour and 
o!K‘-fourth w'heat flour should be used. 

822. The Cassava roots could thus be variously used, and 
the poorest and the most epicurean can make use of them either 
in their fresh state or manufactured into flour. The well devel- 
oped roots w’eigh 2 to 5 lbs. each and they can he eaten either 
raw or cooked either boiled, or fried in chips or curried). As 
a drought- resisting crop, as a heavy yielder, as a nourishing food 
stuff which is easily manufactured, we do not know anything which 
comes up to Cassava. 

823. The roots tasting quite nice when raw, are very 
much liable to the attack of rats. Some arrangement must 
he made for poisoning rat- if the crop is to be secured un^ 
damaged and undiminished. 

824. Of other drought-resisting root-crops, may be men- 
tioned the 61, yams and a bulbous vine grown at Kalimpang 
called I-li-ko-li. The 61 of Bolepur, Santragachi and GeonkhaM 
are famous. Of yams may he mentioned an African yam which 
is grown at the Sibpur Farm and which is almost as good 
as potatoes. The elephant’s foot yam of Malabar is also famous. 
The leaves of Ish-kosh are eaten by cattle while the edible roots 
sometimes weigh 1 to 2 maunds from under each vine. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

Arrow-Root. 

The arrow-root is extracted from the bulbs of various 
plants : — (1) The common Bermudas arrow-root is obtained 
from Maranta arundinacea. This is the common arrow-root 
which we have seen growing at Alipur and in some Jail gardens. 
The plant grows 2 to 3 ft. in height ; the flowers and the tubers 
are white. (2) The Brazilian arrow-root extracted from Cassava 
roots which we have already described. (3) There is another 
variety of arrow-root grown chiefly in Queensland from a Canna,, 
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the flowers of which are beautiful bright scarlet, not unlike Indian 
shot flower. The plants of Canna ediilis grow 8 to 9 ft. in 
height and from a single stool 15 to 20 stalks come up, each 
stalk bearing a big bulb. Sixty to 80 lbs. of bulb are often 
(‘xtracted from a single stool. The starch or arrow-root extracted 
from this plant is known as Rich alluvial jungle 

laud, or river or creek banks suit this [dant best. It is also 
grown in open countries on rich deep soils. It prefers a more 
sandy soil than the ordinary arrow-root, Maranta aruudinacea. 
The bulbs are sold in Queen.'^land for £2 10.'?. per ton and the 
arrow-root extracted from it sells at about 9^/. a lb. Ordinary 
arrow-root prefers shade, and the bulbs of this are planted 
about a foot apart in the lines and 1^ ft. from line to line. 
In growing Canna edulis, burn the jungle, make holes b or 7 ft. 
apart in rows and 4^ ft. from each other in the lines. If 
plough can he used, ploughing and ])ulverising and trenching 6''' 
deep and planting 4^ ft. apart of single bulbs, should be done, the 
rows being made 7 ft. to 8 ft. apart As the land gets poorer by 
cropping, the rows should be made closer, but never closer than 6 ft. 
apart, the hilling or earthing once is all the subsequent operation 
needed. The roots are dug up from December to February, i.e,, 
nine months after planting, the planting being done in March or 
April. Ordinary arrow-root does better planted in May or June. 

826. A good test for ascertaining when the ordinary arrow- 
root bulbs are ready for harvest is to observe at the outer leaf 
of the bulb a triangular slit pointing downwards ; if the slit is 
white the bulb is still immature ; as soon as it turns purple it is 
ready for harvest. It can be left for 2 seasons as sugar-cane 
is sometimes left. 

827. Each day’s digging must be operated on on the same 
day. Every day of exposure to sun and weather has an injurious 
effect upon the colour of the manufactured starch. Twelve to 40 
tons of tous^les-mois bulbs per acre are obtained if the plants are 
5 ft by 6 ft. apart. 15 to 30 cwts. of starch per acre is the average 
produce. Up to 4 tons have been obtained. The price of arrow- 
root in London market is £15 per ton. If machinery is used 
10 to 30 cwts. of arrow-root can be extracted per day. For a 
mill capable of turning out 30 cwts. of arrow-root per day, the 
following appliances are necessary : one root-washing tank, one 
elevator, one grater or grinding mill, rotary sieves, shaker sieves, 
one chnte, one agitator, one centrifugal pump for draining water 
from vats. Tables and calico for drying the roots are raised to 
the highest part of the building. ‘ The cost of erecting an arrow- 
root mill is about Rs. 18,000, plus Es. 3,000 for drying and 
storing shed. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 

Bamboo, Gkewia, Mat-grass and Ruisa Grass. 

JSamboo. — Alluvial loam and clay are the best soils for the 
growth of the thicker kinds of bamboo, and gritty soils for the 
thinner mountain varieties. There are various classes of bamboo, 
the four commonest ones growing in Bengal being the Bkdlhi-hdiu^ 
the Ber-lfdnti^ the Kdntd-hdns^ and the l^altd-bdns, the Bhdlki^hdns 
being the strongest, longest and thickest of the four. The two 
bamboos grown commonly in Bihar are the Chap bamboo which is 
hard and solid and the Kdyji bamboo which is soft and hollow, 
though thicker. For making mats, baskets, &c., the Taltd^-hdns and 
the Kdyji bamboo are the best. The Kdntd-hdns is also very strong 
and long, but it is full of spiney branches, and it is Yevy inconvenient 
cutting out of clumps and stripping. On the whole, the Bhdlkl 
and the Tdltd-hduf.'i are the best to cultivate. Forty or fifty years 
after sowing (if seed is used) bamboo trees seed and die. The 
bamboos propagated from root-cuttings and stems, seed at the 
same time as older bamboos from seed, and where seeding 
takes place in a particular variety of bamboo, all the clumps of 
that variety in a particular locality die off simultaneously. The 
seed (which is eaten like rice) should be collected at this 
season aud carefully sown in prepared seed-beds and transplanted 
to renovate the stock. Naturally many of the seed take root 
in forest-lands and produce a fresh growth of bamboos. Bam- 
boos are ordinarily propagated from stocks or culms dug out 
with root‘d. Bamboos that break when young and bend down 
on the ground and throw out roots, are the best to choose for 
pi’opagation. Bamboos may be artificially bent down on the 
ground while in the clump, say in September, and the following 
June it will be found, they have sent down roots into the ground 
and become fit for making cuttings. They may be then cut into 
sections, carefully uprooted and transplanted in June In moist 
localities the planting of bamboos should take place in May, and 
in dry regions of Chhota Nagpore and South Behar in July. 
Planting 20 feet apart is advisable. The holes made in the field 
two or three months beforehand should be filled with rotten dung, 
before the cuttings are planted. In the first year in the dry season, 
i,e., from November to June, occasional watering will be required, 
but afterwards only an application of silt one year, and of 
ashes the next, in April or May. From the fifth year the 
ripe culms can be cut, two or three being cut out of every clump 
in the fifth year, aud the number gradually increasing to eight or 
ten every year. November to February is the proper season for 
cutting the bamboo. A clump of bamboo will go on yielding .for 
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40 or 50 years (urtless seeding takes place in the meantime in 
bamboos grown from cuttings), if the clumps are kept manured as 
described above. An acre of bamboo may yield Rs. 100 in the 
fifth year and Rs. 200 per annum after the tenth year. A clump 
may yield up to 20 bamboos per annum, and the average after ten 
years may be put down at ten. In Burmah more solid bamboos 
than even the Bhalki-h/tns are obtainable. Young shoots of 
bamboo are eaten as a delicate vegetable. In Orissa and the 
Central Provinces the wood of Grewia vestita {Dluhni a ov Kulitd) 
is used as a substitute for bamboo for making J>angis, The tough- 
ness and elasticity of this wood is remarkable and its propagation 
is recommended also. For making bows, shafts of carriages and 
other similar purposes, the wood of Grewia vestita is likely to 
prove most useful. 

829. Mat-cfmss , — This is one of the most paying crops grown 
in Bengal, chiefly in the districts of Midnapur, Burdwan and in 
some of the districts of E. Bengal and Assam. In Midnapur, it 
has taken the place of mulberry in the Sabong thhana, the soil 
on which this crop is grown being the same sort of soil on which 
mulberry does best, viz,^ clay-loam above inundation level. If the 
silkworm crop is a success then only an acre of mulberry yields 
a return of about Rs. 300, and the cost of mulberry cultivation 
is rather high. The cultivation of mat-grass costs about Rs. 45 
per acre, but the gross outturn comes to about Rs. 300, and the 
return is certain. The root-cuttings are planted in May and 
June. Preparation of land commences in previous November 
when land is dug up with spade, and weeds carefully picked out. 
As soon as there is good rain in May or June, the land should be 
ploughed up and levelled with ladder, and the trenches should 
be made 6 inches deep and one foot apart. The root cuttings are 
planted along these trenches 9 inches apart in regular lines and in 
planting the trenches are levelled up. In July and August two 
weedings are needed. In October and November the flower-stalks 
appear and attain a height of about 4 feet, when they are sold off 
' as a standing crop to mat-weavers. After the stalks have been 
cut away, the land is manured with silt from the bed of tanks or 
nullahs. In February or March the silt is heaped up on the sides 
of the land, and when dry and aerified sufficiently it is spread out 
in xlpril, after giving the land a superficial scraping with kodalis. 

830. When the flower-stalks are cut from November onwards, 
they are left on the land for three or four days, the flower heads are 
then rejected, and the stalks are each split longitudinally into two 
■or four parts with a knife. The pith of thick stalks is scooped out 
and rejected also. For making high class fine mats, the split pieces 
are put in water and afterwards further split. 
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(Sol, If the scraping of the land and putting on of gilt is 
itinued annually, the crop will continue to yield the same profit 
for ten to fifteen years. 

832. Ruisa nrass . — Andropogon schcenanthus, known as 
X^jjia nltas or Qaadlta-'hpad in Bengal and as R’ldsa grass in South- 
ern India, is of various kinds, all aromatic, but some so beautifully 
aromatic that the oil extracted from the seed-heads is exported to 
Constantinople where it forms the basis for the manufacture of 
otto-de-rose. The best Ruisa grasses are known as Motia and 
Sj)phia, Motia being the best. It is collected from jungles in 
Khandesh, Baroda, Malabar and Hyderabad, and the oil is distilled 
from the seed, 1,000 seed-beads being put into the retort at a 
fime, the retort being an iron vessel with a wooden lid, whence 
the essential oil is distilled out into a bottle. An experiment 
conducted with 373 lbs. of the grass yielded 1 lb. 5^ oz. of oil. 
In W. India the oil is sold locally for Rs. 10 a pound. It is 
considered a medicine for rheumatism, but it is chiefly extracted 
for export. It is a grass well worth cultivating, and experiments 
have been recently undertaken in Bengal. The grass is eaten by 
cattle also, and it imparts a fragrance to the meat and milk of 
cattle living on this grass. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 

Oranges. 

The four principal localities in which oranges are regularly 
cultivated in plantations, are Sylhet, Sikkim, Delhi and Nagpur. 
Orange cultivation has been also sucessfully undertaken in the Bamra 
State, in the district of Sambulpur, where in some hills oranges 
are found wild. We get five different varieties of oranges from 
the five localities, the differences being, no doubt, due to 
difference in climatic conditions. A moderate degree of cold 
during a fairly prolonged period, say from November to April, is 
needed for the proper growth of the trees and the proper forma- 
tion of fruits. We have known of persons taking the trouble 
of importing along with orange seedlings from Sylhet as much 
soil as practicable to give the seedlings, as they thought, a good 
start in the soil of Calcutta. But it is the climate and not the 
soil that makes the difference. A plantation of orange trees 
should be protected from strong breeze, specially strong sea- 
breeze. Screens of living forest are the best. The soil should be 
well drained and above inundation level and fairly rich, that is, 
richer than soils chosen for growing timber trees. If chemical 
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analysis is possible, it should be ascertained if the soil chosen is 
particularly rich in lime and phosphates. Nepaul cultivators 
put bones of animals in the hollow where an orange tree is 
transplanted. If the soil is not particularly rich in phosphates, 
this method should be followed. The holes where orange seedlings 
re transplanted should be made pretty wide, say 5 or 6 ft. in 
diameter, though they need not be made deep as the roots of the 
orange tree do not penetrate very deep into the soil but have a 
tendency to spread laterally. Rotten manure should be put in 
the holes in addition to whole bones. The planting should be 
done 20 to 25 ft. apart, in regular lines. [Seedlings do better 
ultimately than grafts, though the latter bear fruits earlier. Seed 
should not be gathered from grafts which may have had a lemon 
or a citron stock, as the result from such seed might or might not 
be true orange but a hybrid. Mature, full grown and earliest 
fruits from the topmost branches should be gathered for seed. 
Only those pips should be chosen which are round and large, 
flat and shrivelled seeds being rejected. The seed should be 
sown in drills 3 inches deep. The seed-bed should be protected 
with mats, in the usual way, from sun and rain. The seedlings 
should be left for two years in the seed-bed before they are 
transplanted. Transplanting should be done at the dormant 
period of the plants, i.e., when only old leaves abound on the 
seedlings and when growth is not going on vigorously. Injury to 
roots, specially the tap-root, should be avoided as much as possible, 
in lifting the seedlings. Water-logging at the base, after trans- 
planting, must be avoided, or else the seedlings will sicken and die. 
As there is always some injury to roots at the time of transplant- 
ing, some of the branches and most of the leaves should he cut 
off at the time of planting. October and November are better 
months for transplanting than June and July. In the former 
case, however, irrigation or watering will be needed until next 
May or June. The other operations that help growth of the 
plants are hoeing and mulching (straw or litter being applied).. 
Mulching protects the plants from the effect of excessive heat 
and drought, and also prevents caking of the soil. The mulch 
should be applied after the hoeing, and watering should be done- 
over the mulch. 

834. We have no very superior varieties of orange in 
India. The seedless orange of California is the best variety to 
grow. Seedless oranges are found in Sylhet also and in Japan. 
These must be propagated by budding or grafting. The import- 
ation of this variety and its acclimatization by budding or 
grafting on the wild orange of the country, are desirable. The net 
profits from an acre of seedless oranges in (.’’alifornia often come 
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Up to 2o0 to oHO (loll;ir> (about Rs. 800) per acre, and there is no 
reason why ^oiue Indian ])lanters should not make a new depar- 
ture in this direction. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

India-rubber and Gtutta-pbrcha. 

'Profitableness of the rubber growing industry ; Experiments all over India : 
Principal sources ; Difference between rubber and gntta-percha ; Solubility 
in carbon-bisulphide ; Para rubber ; Geara rubber ; Ule-tree rubber ; India- 
rubber ; Goagulation with alum water; Method of pnip-igation of each 
variety ; Encoma illmmdes as a source of rubber.] 

The output and consumption of India-rubber are annually 
incrensing by leaps and bounds, and Rs. 200 to 250 per maund 
may be safely expected as the price of the product, and the annual 
jiroduetioM per acre about 2 to 3 maiinds. Experiments are going 
on briskly all over India and Ceylon, and in Ceylon and Mysore 
very large tracts of land have been put down under rubber. The 
principal sources of India-rubber are Africa, Central and South 
America, Ceylon, Assam and Burmah. Rubber is the hardened 
latex of several families of tropical plants, and any plant which 
•exudes large quantities of white latex on the leaves or stems being 
injured, ought to be looked upon as a possible source of rubber 
supply. The common sij^manasa (Euphorbia nerifolia) and other 
Euphorbiaceous plants yield abundant quantities of latex which 
can be readily converted into rubber by addition of alum water. 
Gutta-percha is the hardened latex from large trees belong- 
ing to one family only, viz., Sapotacese. Both rubber and 
gutta-percha consist of carbon and hydrogen. Rubber does not 
soften in moderate heat like gutta-percha does. Rubber is 
impervious to water, alcohol, most acids and gases and it retains 
for a long period, its original elasticity and strength, while gutta- 
percha becomes soft and plastic in hot water retaining any shape 
given to it on cooling when it becomes hard and rigid. Rubber 
is soluble in carbon-bisulphide, and the solution is used for repair- 
ing cracks. 

836. Pam rubber . — The most valuable rubber is the Para 
rubber obtained from Hevea Braziliensis, a South American tree, 
which is thriving very well in Ceylon in low elevations. In the 
Straits Settlements also the Para rubber is flourishing. In the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies and in Northern India the tree 
is not growing well. Even in Ceylon the Para rubber trees are 
^suffering from a canker caused by a fungus of the genus Nectria, 
from which tlie tree suffers in India, including Burmah. In 
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15 years after planting the Para rubber is fit for tapping. The 
tree attains a height of 60 ft, and a girth of 6 to 8 ft. The wood 
is poor, soft and perishable. The seed is very oily and on this 
account easil}^ gets rancid and spoilt. It was, however, des- 
patched from Ceylon to the Kew Gardens all right, packed in 
canvas bags only, and it travels better, packed in moderately dry 
soil or cocoanut fibre. It is propagated also from cuttings and 
stools or green shoots. The tree grows in well-drained soils, beyond 
the reach of floods, although in S. America it was believed at 
one time to grow on swamps. This is, however, a mistake. The 
rubber is brought down through a swampy and malarious region from 
high and dry localities, and merchants in the coast had a mistaken 
idea it grew in swamps. The latex is alkaline, and the addition 
of a solution of ammonia preserves it indefinitely from spontaneous 
coagulation. In favourable localities 1^0 to 140 lbs. of Para 
rubber are obtained per acre per annum after the tenth year. The 
tapping commences sometimes on the sixth year, when each tree 
yields about 10 ounces. If 300 trees are planted per acre, as 
much as 188 lbs. can be obtained out of an acre from 6-year old 
trees, but 300 per acre when the trees are planted 12 ft. 

apart) are too many, when the trees are older, and they have to 
be thinned out. At 5s. a lb. the yield per acre (130 lbs.) would 
be about Rs. 500, and the margin of profit may come to half this 
amount. 

837. Ceara nibh&r is the product of Manihot glaziovii, a plant 
which resembles the cassava, though it attains a height of over 
30 ft. The experiment of growing this in Ceylon, where the 
rainfall was too great, failed, but in Mysore the experiment is 
succeeding very well, in the seventh year as much as 5 lbs. 
of rubber being obtained per tree. The rubber is less valuable 
than Para rubber and 35 may be expected per lb. as the value of 
this rubber. The bushes can be also grown for their roots which 
yield a valuable starch like the ordinary cassava. Ceara rubber 
is growing successfully at the Eajnagur Garden in Darbhanga 
and it is likely to do well in S. Behar, Chhotanagpur and Orissa. 

838. Ule tree rubber., which is almost as good as Para rubber, 
is the product of Castilloa Elastica (belonging to Moraceae), a 
Central American fast growing tree, allied to the bread-fruit tree. 
It is easily propagated from seed or cuttings. Seven or eight year- 
old trees yield 1 to 2 lbs. of milk per annum, 25 per cent of the milk 
being pure rubber, separated by centrifugal machines. This tree has 
been also introduced into Southern India and Ceylon, but experi- 
ments so far have not given encouraging results. Castilloa milk 
flows more freely and does not coagulate readily, which is a great 
advantage when a centrifugal machine is used. No return can 
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be expected within 8 years after planting. The Castilloa succe.^s- 
fnlly introduced into (Jeylon in 1876, is the C. Markhamiana, from 
Darien (Panama). Tliey flowered in 1881. The growth since 
1886 has been slight. It does well in warm, steamy, alluvial 
localities and does not do well in elevated tracts nor in swamps. 
The temperature should never fall below 60^ F., the rainfall should 
not be below 70 inches, and it should be well distributed. It should 
be planted in sheltered places near streams but where the land is 
well drained. The seed should be sown in a well prepared nursery, 
deep and apart, and lightly covered with vegetable mould. 
The nursery should be kept lightly shaded and watered and in 
10 or 12 months, when the seedlings are 2 ft. high, they are 
planted out. Cuttings from main shoots (not lateral branches') 
also take. Planting should be done 12 inches apart and the plants left 
in shade for 2 or 3 3 ^ears. Weeding and watering have to be done 
until the plants can take care of themselves. When trees have 
attained a girth of 2 ft. or '2h ft., they can be tapped. Cuts should 
be 3 ft. or 4 ft. apart and not 1 ft. apart as in Para rubber trees. 
Five ounces, per tapping may be obtained, and three or four tap- 
pings per year. 

839. India-rvJfher is the product of Ficus Elastica, Ar- 
tocarpus Chaplasha, Artocarpus Integrifolia, and Alstonia Scolaris. 
The last is a large tree which grows 60 ft. high in the dry forests 
of Ceylon, Singapur and Penang. 

840. In a Ficus Elastica plantation, 35 years old, the 
average yield per tree per year is 600 grammes of solid rubber. 
The variation in yield, however, is very great. One tree may^ 
yield 100 grammes, another 12 kilogrammes. The average yield 
of Castilloa rubber in tbe same plantation (the plants being 8 
years old) is 200 grammes of solid rubber per tree per year. But 
as there could be about four times as many Castilloa trees planted 
in the same area as Ficus trees, the difference in favour of the 
Castilloa is decidedly considerable, Castilloa rubber is also more 
valuable and it can be gathered from much younger trees. 

841. It is from the Government Forests of Ficus Elastica 
in Assam that most of the India-rubber (not Ceylon rubber) is 
derived. The latex is collected during the dry months. Eight 
oblique cuts are made with the dao^ sloping downwards at a little 
distance from one another, so that 8 mud-pots can be tied round 
the tree one below the other. These remain on the whole day. 
The cuts should not be deep, as the milk is secreted just below 
the outer bark. A great number of incisions should not be made 
on each tree as they we^iken and ultimatetly kill the tree. The 
incisions should be made only on the main stem, the lowest one 
being made 4 ft. from the ground. 
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842. An ounce of powdered alum should be taken in a tea- 
cupful of water and mixed well. A few spoonfuls of this solution 
should be put into each vessel containing about 3 pints of the 
milk after straining the milk from extraneous matter. The milk 
will coagulate immediately, ihe rubber is then exposed to air on 
sticks and allowed to drain for a week. After a month it is ready 
for the market. A simpler process of extraction of rubber from 
the bark and roots of the tree has been recently discovered. 
This consists in keeping the slices of bark and roots soared in 
dilute sulphuric acid first heated. The woody portions are 
decomposed, when they can be washed out, leaving the jubb^r 
in a pure state. 

843. The price has varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. 250 per mauiid 
within the last 20 years, and the tendency is towards increase of 
price. A full grown india-rubber tree 50, years old, yields, at the 
very lowest, 5 seers of rubber each time, if very carefully tapped, 
and this quantity may be expected about 16 times in 16 succes- 
sive years, which is a safe estimate for calculating the yield of 
a rubber tree. At the rate of ten trees per acre, the yield comes 
to 20 maunds of rubber per acre in 16 years, valued at Rs. 4,000 
while an acre of timber at Rs. 10 per tree would bring only 
Rs. 500 or 600. It is only Government or very rich land- 
lords who can afford to wait for 30 years before the return comes, 
but the propagation of India-rubber trees should be always kept 
in view by Managers of Government and Court of Wards 
estates, where immediate return need not be looked for. The 
seedlings may be grown either on mounds, or as epiphytes on 
other trees. The gooti or gul kalam system of propagation is 
also largely practised. 

844. The fruits of a Chinese plant, Enconia illinoides, yield 
a very high proportion of rubber. 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 

Sericultubb. 

[Various classes of silkworms under Attaoidse and Bombycidas ; The mulberry 
feeding silkworms ; The tusser worms ; Three main classes of tusser, — the 
Larya, Bugui and Daba ; The method of rearing ; The reeling of tusser 
cocoons ; The varieties of mulberry ; Propagation of mulberry from seed 
and cuttings ; cost of planting mulberry ; Outturn of leaf ; Tree-mulberry , 
Bearing of mulberry silkworms ; Keeling of mulberry cocoons ; The Silk 
fibre ; Diseases of silkworms ; Pebrine, Muscardine, Flacherie, Gatine, 
Grasserie, Court, Double-cocoons ; The fly-pest ; The Dermestes vulpinus , 
The Eri silkworm and the spinning of Eri cocoons.] * 

Various classes of silkworms are reared, some indoors and 
some on trees in the open, which spin cocoons, out of which silk is 
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ol)taine<l of xtu’ioiis classes. Silkworms fall under two main 
groups — the Bombycidm and the Attacidae. The ^ former make 
reelable cocoons and the latter unreelable ones, which have to he 
carded and combed and spun into yarn, like cotton. The mulberry 
feeding silkworms and the tusser silkworms of commerce all come 
under the Bonil)ycidce, while the Endi silkworms belong to the 
Attaci<l{e. The Att.icus Atlas (Fig. 67), which is the largest 

cocoon of all, out of which 
come the most magnificent 
moths, are unreelable wild 
cocoons. 

846. The mulherrij feed- 
in ff which are the 

most profitable of all to 
rear, are divided into the 
following groups : — (1) the 
Bombyx mori (Fig. 68)^ 
or the annual silkworms 
real eel in Europe, China^ 
Japan, Kashmir and some 
of the Western Asiatic 
countries ; (2) the Bombyx 
textor, the Barapalu, the 
annual silkworm of Bengal, 
the cocoons of which are 
flossy and not hard like the 
Bombyx mori cocoons, and 
the eggs of w^hich do not 
require such intense cold as 
the eggs of B. mori for their 
hibernation ; (3) the B. 
Arracanensis of Burmah and 
the Barapdt of Assam are 
closely allied to the B. textor; 
(4) the B. Meridionalis of 
Fio. 67.— Attacus Atlas Cocoon. Mysore and Kollegal, which 

yields 7 or 8 crops of 
cocoons in the year instead of one, the cocoons being greenish 
white and almost as good as Barapalu cocoons ; (5) the B. Ora3si 
{Madrasi or Nistavi)^ the golden yellow cocoons, which breed eight 
times in the year in Bengal and which produce very fine and soft 
silk ; (6)the,B. fortunatus (the Beshi or Chliotopcdu)^ a brighter 
yellow cocoon of Bengal containing a larger proportion of 
stronger silk than the B. Crfesi silk ; and (7) the B. Sinensis or 
the China cocoons, which are the smallest yellow cocoons of all, 




Fig 68. — Bombtx mori cocooks strung up por seeding 

(The vessel underneath is for maggots of 
the parasitic fly to drop in and 
accumulate.) 
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reared in Miduapur There is a white variety of B. Sinensis 
also reared in Midnapur, which is called the ^ 

Theophila cocoons found on the mulberry trees in the Himalayas 
are wild (Figs. 69 and 70). 



Fig. 69 — W ild 
Theophila Hut- 
Toisri Silkworm, 


847. The tusser cocoons are also divided into several groups, 
of which the Antheria Yamamai of Japan (Fig. 71), which yields 
a greenish white silt, somewhat rougher and coarser than white 
B. mori or B. textor silk, is the best. The Antheria Pernyi 
(Fig. 7 2) or the China tusser, comes next. The Antheria Assama 
or Muga of Assam is just as good as the China tusser. The 
Antheria mylitta or the Bengal tusser proper, comes last. The 
tusser of China and Japan is reared on oak-trees. The Muga 
of Assam is reared on the Sum (Machilus odoritissima), 'the 
Sualu (Tetranthera monopetala), the Mejankuri (T. polyantha), 
the Champaka (Michelia champaka) and other trees. The 
Bengal tusser is reared chiefly on the Asan or Saj tree 
(Terminalia tomentosa), a tree which can be freely pollarded, 
also on sal^ arjuna, sidha, dhau\ baer, country-almond and other 
trees. The moths from tusser cocoons come out very irreg- 
ularly, specially when the cocoons are large and strong, some 
coming out within three weeks of their formation, while others 
may not come out for two years. This accounts for tusser 
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rearers choosing thin and small cocoons for seed, as eclosion of 
moths from such cocoons is more regular. An experiment 
conducted by the author, showed, that large and hard cocoons can 
be used for seed, if the chrysalids are extracted from the cocoons 
and kept exposed or buried in saw-dust. This is one important 
step which can be taken in ameliorating the condition of the tusser 



Fig. 71. — Antheria Yamamai Cocoon. 
silk-industry, which is going down on account of disease. The 
use of genuine wild cocoons for seed is another step. 

- • ^ 848. There are three main classes of Bengal fus.ser, the 
Narya, the Daba and the Bugui. (1) The jSfarya (Fig. 73) 



Fig. 72.~Antiieria Pernyi Cocoon. 

is obtained out of the small sized cocoons, generally wild, though 
domesticated cocoons are often fraudulently sold as wild cocoons, 
ifrom the wild or domesticated Dhuria or summer cocoons of June 
are obtained, an Ampatia or flimsy crop of cocoons (Fig. 74) in 
July and August, and from this Ampatia crop is obtained the 
regular crop of the year, the Barsati crop, in October (Fig. 75). 
A Jaddui or cold weather crop (Fig. 76) of Nary a is also some- 
times taken ; but it takes nearly three months taking a 
Jaddui crop. (2) The Doha is now always taken from the 
domesticated stock and not from the wild stock, but it can be 
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taken and ought to be taken from the wild stock, triougb, being the 
strongest breed of all, the domesticated Daha does not give sue 
hopelessly bad results as the domesticated Narya. 
the Daha cocoon is probably the ikfw^ia-Muga cocoon (hig* 
the large wild cocoon that does not cut in August or beptem er 
of the year they are formed, but in the following June or 
In September or October such large and uncut coco(ms can be 
picked out in hdts from among pierced seed-cocoons, and they ought 
to be looked for and reserved for seed till next June, wl^n mo hs 
will come out of them, lay eggs as in the case of other tusser 



Fig. 73. — Wirm Larya Fig. 74. — Ampatia Larya 

op„ Narya Cocoon Cocoon (Flimsy Cocoon). 

(Dark, Small, Hard, short 
and thick Pedunded). 

cocoons, and give an Ampatia (Fig. 78) and a Barsati (Fig. 19) 
crop of healthy Some of the largest and hardest Barsati 

cocoons can be reserved for seed till next June, and the domesti- 
cated breed kept on until disease appears among the stock, when 
the wild stock must be resorted to again, in the manner already 
described. (3) The origin of the Bugui (Fig. 80) is the large- 
sized wild tusser cocoons (called Bar-ra, see Fig. 81), out of which 
naoths cut out usually in September. It yields one crop of cocoons 
in November and December. Thus Bugui breeds once in the 
year, Daba twice, and Narya three times. The cocoons obtained 
from October to January are the best, and those from July 'to- 
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September are the worst. When the Barsati cocoons are 
from E.S. 8 or Rs. 10 a kalian (s= 1,280 cocoons), the 
Naryas or Dahas would sell for only Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per kalian. 

849. The method of rearing of all the three classes of cocoons 
is the same. The moths begin cutting out of cocoons about 



Fig. 75 . — Barsati Larta Cocoon Fig. 76 .— Jaddui Larta Cocoon 

(Small-sized, Hard Cocoon). (Light- coloured, Long Peduncled, 

Small-sized Cocoon). 

4 P.M. At 9 or 10 P.M. the male moths fly away. About 3 a.m. 
those or other male moths come to the female moths. To facilitate 
the visit of the male moths, the rearer must keep his females out of 
doors (usually they are kept perched up on bow-like sticks) and 
watch them against the attack of bats, birds, lizards, etc. The moths 
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Fig. 80 — Bugui Cocoon. 


remain paired till about 4 P.M., when they either separate them- 
selves or are separated by the rearer, the females being kept 
pinned down in leaf receptacles, and the males given to domestic 
fowls. The eggs are collected after three days, and kept in smaller 
leaf receptacles, the 
eggs of two or three 
moths (about 500 
eggs) being kept in 
each receptacle. 

On the ninth day 
the eggs hatch, 
and as soon as they 
hatch, they are put 
out on trees in 
which they are 
secured by pinning 
them on to leaves. 

The trunks of trees 
should be brushed 
clean of ants and 
other insects and 
afterwards they are each given a circle 
of Bhela oil to protect the worms 
from the attack of ants, &c. To each 
tree about half a dozen to a dozen 
of seed-receptacles are pinned on at 
different places, that the whole of 
the tree may get covered with the 
worms and not any particular part 
of it only. The trees have to be 
kept low for facility of watching the 
insects against ants, wasps, birds, 
squirrels, a bug called clidnijn^ 
a mantis, scorpions, centipedes, a 
large carabidm beetle called cMa- 
huncUa, and other vermin. In this 
matter great care is necessary. The 
principal epidemic from which the 
tusser silkworm suffers, is grasserie 
(Fig. 82), which is a disease which 
is produced readily, both among 
tusser and mulberry silkworms by 
feeding them with leaf, thinner, i.e.^ 
sappier than leaf that the worms have been eating hitherto. 
As sap rises from the ground, a heavy shower of rain makes the 



Fig. 81 .~Bar-ra Cocoon. 
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greatest difference of consistency in the leaf in the case of 
short trees, as by eappillary action sap rises to a height of 
about 4 or 5 feet. No worms should be kept on branches 
within 4 or 5 feet from the ground, or such branches should be 
lopped off from the very first. For tusser rearing the annual 
pollarding should be so done, that all the branches may be above 
5 feet and below 10 feet from the ground, that grasserie may 
be avoided, while the worms may be kept under close supervision. 
A stick with bird-lime (peepul tree gum mixed up with warm 
mustard oil and kept covered with a bamboo tube when not in use) 
ought to be always in the hand of the rearer, that he may 
effectively scare away wasps and birds. A bow and pellets of 

mud are also of great help. 
In tusser rearing localities, one 
scarcely sees a bird, the watch 
kept by the rearers being so 
strict. When the leaf of one 
tree is eaten away, the branches 
are lopped off with the worms 
in them and transferred to 
another tree, or several trees, 
and this continued until the 
cocoons are formed. When the 
cocoons are all formed, they 
are brought down with the 
adhering branches of trees, 
carefully separated from the 
branches and sold off in hats. 
When they cannot be sold so 
-p, , readily, they must be killed, 

nor Killing the cocoons, they are put inside a kulsi (earthen pot), 
and insme the mouth of the pot a few sticks are inserted, so that 
when the pot is upset with its mouth downwards, none of the 
cocoons may fall out. The pot is then put in this reverse condition 
over another in which water is boiling over an oven. In about half 
an hour all the cocoons are killed with the steam rising from the 
one pot and going into the other. They are then dried in the sun 
and kept for reeling. The effect of domestication of tusser cocoons 
tie cocoons tend to get smaller, (2) they get lighter 
and lighter colour, (3) the silk gets finer, (4) the peduncle gets 
longer and longer, (5) the worms get more and more subject to 
disease. Domesticated cocoons are preferred by weavers, as they 
produce the whitest and finest cloths, 

850. The reeling of tusser cocoons is done hy patent pro- 
cesses in the European factories in Bengal, soda or potash being 



Fig. 82 — Microscopic appearance 
or Grasserie Crystals ( x 600). 
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the chief solvent ingredient in nse. A single person can reel off 
the silk from 250 tusser cocoons a day in European factories. 
The native process consists in boiling the cocoons in water to 
which ashes of Asan, Kenja, or other tree or plant (such as linseed 
plant ashes), are added, or saji. For 500 cocoons about half a seer 
of ashes are used, or half a chJiitak of saji. A refined method 
would be the using of lye instead of the crude ashes. The lye 
may be obtained out of the ashes by repeatedly passing the 
water through the ashes kept over a piece of calico, until the 
water looks oily in appearance. The cocoons may be boiled in 
this lye for about half an hour. All cocoons are not softened 
equally by the boiling, and those that do not work off easily 
while they are being reeled, are kept separate and boiled the 
next day with a fresh lot of cocoons. Large and hard cocoons 
require stronger alkali and longer boiling. When the cocoons 
have been boiled, they are kept in a pot between folds of a cloth 
over some ashes, and reeling commenced at once. One day’s 
cocoons are boiled in the morning, one person being able to reel 
from 50 to 100 cocoons a day. The reeling is done with a latai 
on the right hand, and with the left hand fibres from 3 to 5 cocoons 
are twisted on the thigh, while the latai is being wound round with 
the right hand. As 50 to 100 cocoons are reeled and twisted 
by the same operation per day, this primitive method cannot be 
regarded as a very ineffective method of preparing tlie raw 
material for the loom. Usually the spinning of tusser cocoons 
is done in the weavers’ families, and it is never done by the 
rearers. A IcaJiun ( == 1,280) of cocoons produces from | seer 
to 2 seers of silk according to quality of cocoons used. 

851. The mulberry tree grows wild all along the Himalayas 
from Kashmir to Assam, and the mulberry silkworm known 
as Theophila, is found abundantly on these trees. The variety of 
mulberry found in the Himalayas is very large. From the 
gigantic Morus serrata to the dwarf Morus indica, the gradation 
is slow. Some have soft succulent leaf, others rough, spiney 
leaf ; some have large and abundant supply of fruits, others drop 
their blossoms and are hardly ever known to fruit. Varieties with 
large-sized leaves set close to one another on stems, smooth and 
thick with gummy sap, and bearing little or no fruits, are the best 
to choose for silkworms. The Morus alba, variety laevigata, is one 
of the best varieties to choose. The mulberries in common use in 
Bengal and Mysore are the Moras alba, varieties indica and 
sinensis. The former known as Pheti or Sultani tunt is the better 
variety of the two, the gum of the leaf being thicker. It has 
more palmate leaves, and it requires more manuring and cultiva- 
tion to keep it in condition. The Morus sinensis (the Kajii or 
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Chini tunt) has thinner and sappier leaves, hut it is hardier. It 
is qnite suitable for worms up to their fourth moult, but after- 
wards, i.e,, when the 
worms are well out of 



Fia, 83 — Mulberry tree pruned and 

STRIPPED EOR TRANSPLANTING. 


the moult and quite 
strong, they should be 
given the stronger M. 
indica leaf. These 
two varieties do not 
grow into very large 
trees, and one of the 
chief improvements 
that could be intro- 
duced into the Indian 
industry is the intro- 
duction of M.lsevigata 
or some other similar 
superior variety of 
mulberry, suitable not 
only for rearing the 
poor Bengal cocoons, 
but also the superior 
B. mori cocoons. The 
tree system of propa- 
gation of the mulberry 
is also more natural 
and healthy. Trees 
when once grown up 
cost little keeping up, 
while the shrub-mul- 
berry planted or 2 
feet apart costs about 
Ks. 7o an acre keep- 
ing up. 

852. Propacjahon 
of midherrij may be 
either from seed, or 
from cuttings, or from 
grafts. Trees grown 
from seed produce leaf 
which like M. indica 
is not quite suitable 


for rearing worms at the last stage. Morns laevigata, M. Philip- 
pinensis, the European Morns alba and other superior varieties of 
mulberry can be readily grown from cuttings, and propagation 
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is done usually from cuttings ‘ only. The Japanese mulberry, 
however, does not grow from cuttings, and it is grafted. Though 
the Japanese mulberry answers to all the requirements of a 
first-class mulberry, it is no better than some of the best Indian 
mulberries, and there is no occasion to introduce the Japanese 
varieties in India. For growing any mulberry from seed one 
precaution is necessary. Before sowing the seed it should be put 
in camphor water in a stoppered bottle for an hour, and then sown. 
Germination is otherwise very partial. Mulberry seed is smaller 
than grains of mustard, and seed for a large tract of land can be 
easily sent through post from one country to another. When the 
seedlings are grown up. propagation may go on from cuttings, and 
thus the first cost of setting up a plantation saved very much. 
When cuttings are available, propagation should be from cuttings. 
W hen trees are sought to be propagated, there should be a nursery 
on high irrigable land, well dug up, manured and cultivated and 
protected with ditches and fences. The cuttings or seedlings 
should be planted in the nursery 9 inches apart, and transplanted 
on to fields, when 8 or 10 ft. high, at a distance of 20 ft. While 
transplanting, all the full formed-leaves should be nipped off and all 
branches within 5 ft. of the ground rejected (Fig. 83). leaf from 
seedling trees should not be given to worms in their last stage. 

853, The cost of starting a mulberry plantation of the shrub- 
kind is about the same as starting a mulberry nursery for trees. In 
the former case, the cuttings are planted about ft. apart instead 
of 9 inches apart and four or five cuttings planted at each spot 
instead of one. The cost of establishing a mulberry nursery, one’ 
acre in area, for the first two years, is given below : — 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

(1) Wages of 90 men employed in digging the field 




with spades in the cold weather, at 3 as. 

(2) Ditching and fencing (by piece-work) 

16 

14 

0 

30 

0 

0 

(3) Cost of 12 ploiighings, the plough-man with 




bullocks and ploughs being hired, at 4 as. a 




day 

9 

0 

0 

(4) Cost of getting 30 loads (about 30 mds.) of mul- 




berry stalks in September, at 4 as. 

7 

8 

0 

(5) Wages of 15 men making cuttings at 3 as. 

2 

13 

0 

(6) Wages of 15 men making hollows in regular lines 

2 

13 

0 

(7) Wages of 45 men planting cuttings 

8 

7 

0 

(8) Hand-hoeing in October by piece-work 

1 

8 

0 

(9) Cutting away the first shoots in December 

1 

8 

0 

(10) Ploughing afterwards 

3 

0 

(y 

(11) Cost of putting tank-earth as manure in April ... 

15 

0 

0 

(12) Ploughing in May 

2 

4 

O' 

(13) Irrigation (if necessary) in May 

15 

0 

0 

Carried over 

115 

11 

0^ 
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Brought forward ... 115 11 0 

(14) Weeding in July ... 3 0 0 

(15) Cutting away of stumps in August or September 18 0 

(16) Ploughing in September ... ... ••• 18 0 

(17) Digging with spades after the November bund,,, 7 8 0 

(18) Two years’ rent ... ... ...1200 


141 3 0 

Expenditure in connection with items Nos. (10) to (18) has 
to be incurred annually, 2 . 6 ., about Rs. 75. 

854. Oidtarn , — The first crop of leaf which is ready in 
November or December when planting is done in September, or 
in April when planting is done in February, is cut away, as the 
leaf is very thin and sappy and not very suitable for silk-rearing. 
The crops hind by bund that are obtained afterwards are : — 


Total 





Value 

24 maunds of leaf (with stalks) 

in January ... 

Rs. 24 

36 „ 

}j 

March 

55 36 

48 „ 

51 

June 

55 24 

60 „ 

55 

August ... 

55 30 

45 „ 

55 

November 

55 90 

45 „ 

15 

December 

55 45 

258 maunds 


Total value Rs. 249 


855. An acre of mulberry from the third year, when it is well 
established, usually yields 300 maunds of leaf with stalks, which 
is sold as a standing crop, cocoon-rearers buying it up and cutting 
it away from day to day. The purchase at the above prices is 
usually on credit, and often the buyers, when they lose their crop 
of silkworms from diseases, are unable to pay the price of mul- 
berry. The mulberry grower and the silk rearer are therefore 
both interested in the eradication of diseases. From 300 maunds 
of leaf 600 seers (1,2001b.) of fresh cocoons are obtainable as the 
maximum result per acre. The value of this quantity of cocoons 
may be as much as Rs. 600. The profitableness of sericulture 
when loss from disease, &c., may be kept down, can thus be easily 
imagined. 

856. Tree-'mulhernj . — When rearing is done with leaf from 
large mulberry trees, the seedling or cuttings planted should not 
be touched for the first five years as the leaves go to nourish the 
trees. They should be protected for the first three years at least 
with gabions, or with a rough envelope of coarse grasses and 
thorns that injury from cattle may be avoided. If whole bones 
are put underneath the trees once in twenty years, and the soil 
underneath the trees annually dug up in November, the trees will 
always remain in condition. Two pluckings are possible annually, 
the first in February or March, and the second in October or 
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November, as some leaves must be left to nourish the trees. In 
the fifth year when the first picking of leaves takes place, each 
tree will yield about 10 seers of leaf at each picking, or half a 
maund in the year. By the tenth year, the yield will gradually 
increase to a maund per tree. The maximum average yield 
per tree, may be put down at 2 maunds, w^hich result will be 
attained after about 20 years. But the divergence in the yield oi 
leaf is great according to the variety grown. The quantities 
mentioned will be readily yielded by Morns laevigata, Bhilippi- 
nensis and the ordiuar}’ European JMoins alba, but not by M. 



Fig. 84.~Mulberrt Silkworms in various stages (one silkworm being shown 

WITH A PARASITIC FLY DEPOSITING NITS ON IT) 


indica or sinensis. Every other year the branches of the trees 
should be pruned off, so that the new shoots coining on with a 
more vigorous growth of leaves, can be readily bent, and the leaves 
picked with the help of a crook without climbing. 

857. Ihe reari)}(f of mulberry silkworms (Fig. 84), and of 
Endi or Eri silkworms indoors on bamboo dalas, proceeds on much 
the same method. Leaves (castor leaves in the case of the Erl silk- 
worm) are put on the newly-hatched worms, cut up very fine, the 
worms with the leaves separated from the eggs after three or four 
hours, and put separately at the lowest shelf of a machan (called 
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ffham in the silk districts). The eggs hatching the next day are put 
higher up in the machan^ and the third day’s worms still higher 



Pig. 85 .— Fecundation and Oviposition of Endi Moths. 


up, after which usually no more notice is taken of the eggs, 
'except in the case of the Barapalu eggs, in which the hatching is 
.much more tardy. The worms up to the last moult are usually 
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fed five times a day at regular intervals. At the last stage the 
wolins are fed three or lour times a day. The worms moult or 
change their skin four times during this interval, i.e., from hatch- 
ing to spinning of cocoons. Inside the cocoons the worm moults 
twice, once in changing into chrysalis and the second time in 
changing into a moth. Inside the cocoons and as moths they 
eat nothing. ^ As moth they pair and lay eggs (Fig. 85), and after 
a few days die off. Strong and healthy moths may live for a 



Fia. 86 . — Thread-net for Cleaning and Thinning Silkworms. 

fortnight after laying eggs ; but a moth dying within a day or two 
after laying eggs may be healthy and their eggs fit for rearing. 
As leaves are heaped up on dalas by repeated feeding, cleaning 
becomes necessary. Native rearers neglect cleaning at least in 
the early stages. But neglect in this matter and in the matter of 
keeping the worms thin, and the room well ventilated (though 
the worms themselves must always be kept away from a current 
of air), result in worms dying in large numbers specially at the 
last stage, though at the last stage one may be very careful. 
Keeping the worms thin and clean and the room well ventilated 
(though in even temperature) and free from dust, is necessary 
from the first. Cleaning and thinning of the worms are facil- 
itated by thread nets (Fig. 86) of meshes of about half an 
inch. A net is spread over the worms resting on dirty leaves, fresh 
leaves (cut up fine at the two early stages and whole leaves with 
stalks being put from the third stage) scattered over the net, and 
after half a minute the net may be removed to another data. This 




Fia. 87 .— Chandraki or Spini^iitg Screen. 
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has the effect of separating the worms evenly into two lots. Nets 
are to he used for cleaning whether the worms need thinning or 
not. A data of newly-hatched worms have to be divided up into 
three dalas after the first moult, into nine dalas after the second 
moult, into 27 dalas after the third moult, into 81 dalas after the 
fourth moult, and at the last stage the worms occupy twice as 
much space (i.e., 162 dalas) before they make cocoons. Daily the 
net from a dala with the worms and litter are to be lifted at the 
mid-day feed, removed on to a fresh dala, and the older dala 
removed outside and thoroughly cleaned. If, however, worms are 
found underneath the net^ tliey must be assumed to be moulting. 
They should not then be disturbed, but kept on a lower shelf on a 
separate machan where no feeding should be done for about 24 
hours. The worms on the net removed to a fresh dala are to be 
given a feed and then left without food for about 24 hours. 
Great care is necessary at moulting periods. The point to remem- 
ber is, it does more harm giving food to moulting worms than 
fasting them for a few hours until the worms are well out of 
moult, which is known by their agility and hungry look. If 
on blowing over the worms they move very fast, one knows 
they are properly out of moult. If, on the contrary, the move- 
ment they exhibit is of a dull and listless kind, they are not quite 
out of their sickness, and they should be still left without food. 
An extra feed at the time when the worms are going olf to moult 
does not do them much harm ; but feeding too early does harm. 
Experience is needed in this matter. 

858. Worms in the same room should be all of the same age, 
as much as possible. That is why tardy w’-orms are kept high upon 
machans, and early ones lower down, both at hatching and at 
moulting times. If worms of different ages are kept in the same 
room, the late worms suffer more from disease. Worms when they 
are ready for spinning become translucent and they constantly 
sf)it out silk from their mouth. At this time in the case of Indian 
silkworms they are quickly picked and transferred to a spinning 
screen (or Chandrahi, vide Fig. 87) where they get convenient 
bearings for making cocoons. In the case of the B. mori, dry 
twigs are arched over the worms and ripe worms make their 
cocoons in these arches. In the hot weather, from hatching to 
spinning, only about 20 days are spent in the plains of Bengal, and 
in the coldest weather about 40 days. But cocoon-rearing is best 
done when the temperature is about 75° and fairly uniform. That 
is why tbe November hund or crop, is the best crop and the March 
hund the next best. If large mulberry leaves are used, only these 
two crops would be taken. But when tbe shrub mulberry is used, 
rearing must be done at other seasons also, when, on account of 
M, HA 27 
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too o-reatheat, or cold, or damp, rearin^s are more or less unsucces:^- 
fnl. Two good crops of cocoons are better than eight indifferent 
ones (even the two good crops being subject to infection). Indeed, 
on account of the parasitic fly pest (Fig. 84) it is not feasible to 
take all the eight crops in the year, and this is why rearers take a 
crop and oinii the next and then go for seed to some distant place, 
and the actual number of crops taken in a village is three or 
four. When the cocoons are formed, they are gathered from chan- 
drakis on the third dav and sold off at once, or killed in a halsi as de- 
scribed in connection with tusser cocoons, or in a basket put over a 
boiling pan of water, the basket being covered over with a blanket. 
When there is hot sun, the rays of the sun are sufficient to kill the 
cocoons in two or three days. 

859. ReA'nttf. ' Except in the rainy season, cocoons, however 
killed, must be steamed in an oven immediately before reeling. 
Ovened cocoon^ should be reeled off- in 8 or 4 days. Ovened cocoons 
should not be spread out in the sun to get dry, but should be kept 
spread out indoors in inachans and reeled off as fast as possible. For 
small quantities of cocoons the evening can be done in a basket 
over a pan of fire as in the case of killing, a blank space being 
left in the middle of the basket, so that cocoons about 6'" thick 
may rest on all sides and the top, and the steam work its wav 
from the bottom through the cocoons and out of the blanket. 
When for 10 minutes the steam is coming out of the blanket, the 
cocoons may be considered to be properly ovened. When dealing 
with large quantities ot cocoons special erections are necessary 
for ovening. In the rainy season the air is naturally steamy and 
it exercises the same beneficial effect on the cocoons as an arti- 
ficially produced atmosphere of steam. But cocoons spun in rainy 
weather do not unravel properly in basins and they are a source 
of great loss to European factories where even silk is required to 
be made. Ovened cocoons are reeled off in a basin of water 
(Fig. 88) which is kept boiled with fire or steam, and passed in 
two lots to a reel, which as it is wound round and round, the 
cocoons get worked off*. As each cocoon gets worked off, its place 
is supplied by another, the end of which is kept ready for the 
purpose by the reeler, and an expert reeler can reel off as many 
as four kahans of cocoons per day when he has to make the best 
kind of silk, and ten kahans a day when he has to make native 
Khangru silk. 

860. Silk Fibre . — There is no fibre so long, so strong, so 
fine, so soft, and so smooth, as the silk fibre. When we talk about 
the staple of cotton fibre being long, we only mean that it is li 
or If inches in length ; when we talk of Jute fibre being long*^, 
we only mean that it is 12 or 13 ft. long, but the tusser cocoon 
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Fig. 88. — A new Reeling .Maceink with pedal arrangement. 


A— Reel (2^ feet diameter). 

B — Pulley at right-hand end of the reel (weighted). 

C — Pm or screw on B. 

B — String or wire. 

E— Plank (pedal). 

F — Hole at one end of E for tying string or wire. 

G — Hole at the other end of E for tying the pedal to a pin fixed into 
t-he ground with wire rope. 

H — Pin fixed to the ground for keeping the pedal in position. 

J — Thermometer for testing the temperature of water in the basin for 
boiling and reeling the cocoons. 

K-& L — Two croisures. 

M — String giving motion to the eccentric. 

N— Pulley on wliich the eccentric rests. 

O — Steam-cock. 
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has an uninterrupted fibre 800 yards long and some varieties of 
mulberry cocoons, one uninterrupted fibre of 900 yards, and yet 
the fibre is so fine that in the case of* the tusser this single fibre 
from a cocoon is 700 milligrammes and in the case of the muf 
berry silk it is 250 milligrammes in weight. So fine is the thread, 
that although there is no difficulty, on account of its strength to 
draw out the thread out of single cocoons, in practice never fewer 
than three cocoons in the case of the tusser and never fewer than 
four or five in the case of the mulberry cocoons, are used simulta- 
neously for drawing out the thread from. It is for the finest silk- 
nm^lins or silk-gauze that thread is made by drawing out the fibre 
of four or five mulberry cocoons together. So strong is the fibre 
of mulberry cocoons that it is quite easy to draw out the fibre on to 
a reel without a single break, though this fibre is so fine that for 
practical purposes it is never used for making fabrics in these 
days, though perhaps in olden times the “ Koan vests” of the 
Roman empire were woven out of such single silk fibre. And yet 
each single fibre of silk is made of two ultimate fibres agglutinated 
together with a natural gum which gives the fibre its brilliancy. 
These two ultimate fibres or leaves come out of the spinarette at the 
mouth of the silkworm, and ultimately derived from two glands 
'-ituated on two sides of the interior of the worm. These two 
glands are sometimes taken out of the body of the silkworm, put in 
vinegar and afterwards drawn out in the form of silkworm gut which 
is used for tying fishing hooks to the line For its weight and 
pliancy there is no such strong substance as the silkworm gut. 

861. But though the fibre is the strongest, finest and softest 
fibre of all, one silk fibre differs from another so much that one is 
valued at Rs. 10 a seer, while another at Rs. 30 a seer, and a 
country which habitually deals with a Rs. 10-per-seer fibre can ill 
compete with a country which habitually ]:)roduces a Rs. 30-per- 
seer fibre. The native-made silk of India called EJiangru or 
(rhcuKjTii silk sometimes sell at only Rs. 10 per seer, and Rs. 12 
f)er seer may be taken as the average price of Khaugra silk. The 
European filature reeled silk is much better. It sometimes sells 
for only Rs. J 6 or Rs. 17 per seer, but its average price is about 
Rs. 20. Italian, French, and Japanese silks are still better and 
they sell for about Rs. 30 a seer. 

862. Why is there this difference in price ? Let us first 
see the cause of difference between European filature reeled silk 
and Khangm silk. As much as one seer a day may be reeled by a 
couple of men on the Khangru system, though the average quantity 
is 9 chhitaks. As much as T^chhitaks per day is sometimes turned 
out by a pair of operatives in European filatures, but the average 
may be taken at chhitaks. This difference comes of the 
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Europeans looking to quality and the Indians chiefly to quantity. 
There are three causes which combine to make the European filature 
reeled silk being so much superior to the country Khannrn 
silk : — (1) The European factories regulate the number of cocoons 
reeled more exactly and usually use a smaller number, five or six 
cocoons instead of 20 cocoons. (2) The European factories insist 
on a knot being put whenever there is a break. (3) The European 
factories cross two adjacent lots of fibre twice on themselves to eficct 
an agglutination of fibres, while the countrv reelers not giving any 
croisure and putting no knots can reel away veiy fast and get a 
larger absolute and relative produce. 

863. Is it worth while for our country reelers to follow the 
European system, and produce a smaller quantity of superior 
fibre ? Not at present, when the demand for silk at Rs. 12 a seer in 
India is very large and very keen. There is practically no demand 
for the Rs, 20 silk in the Indian market. Ask the large silk-mill- 
owners of Bombay what silk they want. They will tell you 
silk of the value of Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 per pound ; and as for hand- 
loom use, they prefer, as a rule the cheaper silk. A few skeim 
of what is called by our country 'weavers “ Latin silk,” that is, 
European filature reeled silk, are aljvays used by exceptionally 
good weavers to meet some special demand, but it is the Khangru 
silk that they are accustomed to handle. The demand from 
Benares, Lahore, Amritsar, Karachi, Nagpur and other centres 
of silk weaving is for the Bengal Khangru silk, and this demand is 
very great. Nearly a crore of Rupees worth of silk is exported 
to other Provinces of India from Bengal against 50 lakhs of 
Rupees worth of superior filature reeled silk exported to Europe 
and America. The demand for the Khangru silk shows an up- 
ward tendency and the demand for the superior European silk 
shows a downward tendency. There is therefore no hesitation 
in what I have recommended. Go in for quantity /or the present^ 
and turn out Khangru silk for the country. 

864. The next question we should turn our attention to, is, 
why is not the European filature reeled silk as good as Italian, 
French or Japanese silk ? In Europe there is demand mainly for 
high-class silks, as in India there is demand chiefly for low grade 
and cheap silks ; and in India also as time goes on, the demand for 
high class silks will increase. If the mills and weavers of India 
can buy high class silks for Rs. 8 per lb., they will not buy low 
grade silks for Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 per lb. High class silks are more 
easily unravelled, and there is less waste in unravelling it, and 
though labour in India is cheap, the manufacturer finds it pays 
him to buy high class silk for Rs. 8 a lb. If in Europe also 
European filature reeled silk can be sold for Rs. 8 a lb,, it will sell 
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better, but European manufacturers do not care about using silk 
which gives so much trouble in unravelling. It is therefore 
worth while to be prepared for the European market and for the 
future demand of the Indian mai'ket. 

§65. What is the cause of the inferiority of the European 
filature reeled silk of Bengal as compared to the European and 
Japanese silks ? This is a question which w’e have not answered 
yet.^ From recent experiments I have come to the conclusion that 
the inferiority comes neither from the inferiority of the workman 
nor of the machine, but it is to be attributed mainly to the inferior- 
ity of the Bengal cocoon. The Bengal cocoons are the worst in 
the world, and with no machine is it possible to produce out of 
these cocoons silk of such quality as can be produced out of the 
Bomhyx mori cocoons. The reason is not far to seek. The length 
of the fibre on a Bengal cocoon is about 200 to 250 yards, while 
that on a Bomhyx mori cocoon about 800 yards. The silk made 
out of Bomiu/x mori cocoons (which are the staple of Europe and 
Japan) must therefore contain about four times as fewer joinings 
as the silk made out of Bombijx Croesi or B. fortimatus cocoons 
of Bengal The average length of fibre on a Mysore cocoon is 
about 300 yards, and the Bombyx meridionalis cocoons of Madras 
therefore produce a little better silk than the silk produced by 
the same machine in Bengal filatures out of Bengal cocoons. 

866. How to introduce the 
Bombifx mori cocoons into 
India is therefore the problem 
before us. I have worked the 
Bombyx mori cocoons success- 
fully for a number of years in 
Bengal, and it has been worked 
in Kashmir also. The difficul- 
ty with regard to the rearing 
of this class of cocoons is in 
the matter of conservation of 
seed or eggs. The eggs re- 
quire a period of intense dry 
cold, and they must be pro- 
tected from hot winds at other 
times. In every part of India 
the B. mori worms can be 
1 7 , reared (and in many parts they 

have been reared), successfully at some time or other from 
h ebruary to June. But the conservation of the eggs from April 
to next January IS possible only in a few places like Kashmir, 
Ualhousie, &c., where in winter the cold is severe but drv. There 



Fig. 89. — Microscopic appearance 
OF Pebrine (X600). 
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is another difficulty with regard to the B. niovi. The epidemic 
called Pebrine must be kept suppressed annual examination of 
the seed with a microscope. If railway communication is 
established between Kashmir and the rest of India, and if 
Kashmir establishes the “ system of grainage” as devised by 
M. Pasteur, she can supply the rest of India with seed. This 
will give one good crop in the year ; which will make a Rs. 30- 
per-seer silk. But a separate organisation of having a grainage 
and hibernating station at Dalhou^ie may be also tried. 



Fig. 90. — Microscopic appeara^jce of Muscardine. 


{a) Jlyphse with spores ; ih) End of an old branch which is piodiicing spores 
by abjunction and is thickly covered with spores, the youngest of 
which are terminal ; (c) two sporogeiious branches from which all 
the spores have fallen except the youngest and uppermost (enlarged 500 
diameters) ; {d) young sporiferous hypha (enlarged 700 diameters). 


867. Diseases of silhtcorins . — The greatest obstacle to seri- 
culture is the prevalence of certain diseases among silkworms. 
In Bengal Pebrine (Fig. 89), Muscardine (Fig. 90), Grasserie, 
and the fly-pest (Tricolyga Viombycis), do the greatest amount of 
damage ; while other diseases, such as Flacherie, Court, Gatine and 
the Dermestes vulpinus also do some amount of harm. In Mysore 
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Flitcliei'ie (Fig, 91) does the most harm, while other diseases are 
scarcely known. 

868 Pehrine (Bengali kata) is caused by a microscopic 
organism which, when magnified 600 diameters, looks like grains 
of iming seed. It is a slow-acting (iisease, taking 30 days for 
complete development, so that, when the seed is badly pebrinized, 
the worms die otf at the last stage, all of a sudden. If rearing 
is completed in less than 30 days, pebrinized worms spin poor 
cocoons. Wiien tlie seed is not very badly pebrinized, some 
worms, i.e.^ those produced from pebrinized eggs die oflF on the 
30th day, while others which catch the infection from the 






r. • 



Fig 91 - Microbes of Flacherie. 

pebrinized worms, die Inter on, or make cocoons and come out as 
moths, which show pebrine corpuscles, and then die. gome worms 
from eggs free from pebrine happen to escape infection. These 
spin cocoons, come out as moths, and show no pebrine corpuscles. 
The eggs from these moths are safe to rear from. Each moth 
is made to lay eggs under a separate cover, on sheets of paper, 
and after at least five days each is examined under a microscope. 
The eggs of those moths, the blood of which show no pebrine 
corpuscles, are retained, the rest being burnt. The eggs selected 
out are then superficiallv purified from diseases, by a dip in a 
sulphate of copper bath solution^ hungup in a cool but airy 
place to get dry, and then taken inside a rearing room, which 
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with its rearing appliances has been already disinfected (Fig. 92) 
■with sulphate of copper wash and sulphur fumes. The rearing 
from eggs thus selected and in room thus disinfected cannot fail 
from pebrine. Where rearing takes plnce once a year, disinfec- 
tion of appliances is not necessary for protecting the worms 
against pebrine, provided the seed itself is selected. The germ 
of pebrine loses its vitality in seven months and local infection 
thus dies out before the next annual crop is taken. Natural 
freedom from pebrine is more desirable than freedom secured b}^ 
microscopic selection. Thus, the Bomhyx meridionalis silkworm 
of Mysore is naturally free from pebrine, and microscopic selec- 
tion is not necessary in rearing this variety, and this variety is 
giving good result in Bengal. A lot of seed selected out free 
from pebrine always tends again to get more and more pebrinized 
from 1% to 5^, from 5 to 20^, 

.and from 20 to 50^, and so on, 
until in a few generations every 
moth again is found to be pebrin- 
ized. In this case, therefore, 
microscopic selection is needed at 
every generation to secure exemp- 
tion from pebrine. Five per cent, 
of pebrine in the seed does not 
affect the result, but 20, 30 or 50% 
of pebrine left without selection, 
spoils the result more or less, 
though even with 80 or 90% of 
pebrine in the seed, a sort of a 
crop is obtained in the hot weather, 
the pebrine not getting time to 
develop so fully as to kill the 
worms. It only weakens the worms, so that they either make 
poor cocoons, or succumb to other diseases. A pebrinized 
lot of worms thus falls an easier victim to Flacherie, Muscardine, 
‘Grasserie and Court, than a lot of worms which is free from 
pebrine. It is essential to have a number of nurseries in each silk- 
district in Bengal, where the system of microscopic selection will 
be rigorously followed and the cocoons obtained from selected 
eggs sold for seed-purj.)ose, or where a stock naturally free from 
pebrine is reared. The few nurseries that have been established 
by cocoon-rearers in Bengal are dointi very good work. 

869. Muscardine is another epidemic of the silkworm which 
is due to a higher fungus, quite visible to the naked eye in it^ 
fully developed form when it partakes of the nature ot a white 
mould on the bodies of dead worms. The worms which have 



Fig. 92.~Use of Eclair 
Vaporiser for disinfection 
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this mould get like sticks of lime, hence the Bengali name CJnnta- 
Lah. This epidemic is also readily controlled, by disinfection 
of eggs and all the appliances used, and rearing the worms in a 
c'lean manner. If through neglect of disinfection of the rearing 
house and the appliances, of the eggs at the commencement, 
or by the neglect of delitage, muscardine does break out, it can 
he stopped, by cleaning the worms with nets, keeping the 
worms fasting for a few hours and by burning sulphur afterwards in 
the room thoroughly shutting it up. The cleaning will have to be 
done daily after this and a little sulphur burnt after the room 
has been smeared with sulphate of copper solution. Many a 
rearing was saved from muscardine in connection with the 
experiments with which the author was entrusted for ten years. 

870. Flaclierie is an epidemic caused by the fennentaiion 

of mulbeiny leaf inside the stomach of silkworms. Such fer- 
mentation may be caused by variou^ microbes, but the microbe 
which is mainly instrumental in setting up the gastric fermen- 
tation is the Bacillus megaterium bombycis. The disease is 
known in Bengal as Kalsira because the dorsal vessel of the 
worm gets black Putrefaction, however, sets in very rapidly and 
the whole worm gets black and putrid soon after death. This 
disease is so common in Mysore, because there the custom prevails 
of teediug the worms 7 to 9 times a day instead of 3 or 4 times* 
The organism may be either in the spoilt, dusty or heated mul- 
berry leaf, or in the intestine of the silkworm. Weak worms 
have greater proclivity to take the epidemic, so that a feed of the 
same lot of mulberry may give Flacherie to one rearing and none 
to another. The state of the rearing room also has considerable 
effect on the disease. A stuffy, close room would give Flacherie 
to silkworms, while a well-ventilated room gives comparative 
immunity. Dust, specially dust raised at delitage, aggravates the 
epidemic. The remedies are : (1) disinfection of eggs, rearing 

house and appliances with sul})hate of copper solution. (2 ) Feeding 
of the worms not more than five times during the early stages and 
not more than four times a day during the last stage. (3) Using of 
fresh unfermented leaf, without dust, without dew or other mois- 
ture, and of leaf that has not been submerged under water 
or otherwise got under the control of microbes in the field 
while growing. (4) Keeping the rearing room well-ventilated. 
(5) Cleaning the worms daily and yet raising no dust, by 
taking the trays out for dusting, and haj^dncf the floor instead of 
sweeping it. 

871, Gatine (Bengali Salplia) is a form of indigestion 
which is caused by excess of heat or excess of cold, which takes 
away the appetite of the worm>. and though they are given leaf 
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they do not eat, or eat only orea-^^ionally. The worms look elon- 
oated and white. In pebrine also the worms look white, but they 
look short and not elongated. The ultimate form which gatinC' 
take^ is the same as in the case of Flacherie. They become black 
and putrid. Gatine, however, is not so fatal, and it does not spread 
so rapidly as Flacherie ; and if the worms are removed from the 
cold place, or if by punl'lia or other means heat can be lessened,, 
the wmrms recommence eating and the e})i(lemic is arrested. It 
is best to avoid rearing in April or May, and in December and 
Jan nary, when the temperature cannot be controlled. 

872. Gm.s.sv/vV (Bengali Rasa) is a disease which is not asso- 
ciated with any microbe. It is caused by a sudden change in the 
character of food from a less sappy to a more sappy condition. 
IVorms ought to be given stronger and stronger leaf as they get 
older and older ; but if owing to a heavy shower of rain follow- 
ing protracted drought, or change of field, the consistency of leaf 
changes into a more sappy condition, Grasserie at once breaks out. 
The remedy is to use leaf gathered from trees and eschew the use of 
shrub leaf as much as possible. The recommendation to grow large 
mulberry trees is very important for this among other reasons. 
In Europe and in Kashmir where leaf from trees is used, Grasserie 
is never known in the epidemic form, while in Bengal more loss- 
takes place from Grasserie than from Flacherie. In fact, 
Grasserie is looked upon by the French peasant as an auspicious- 
sign, as an indication of a full harvest. 

873. Court, called in Bengali Lali, Rdnai or Kvrkutte, is 
more an abnormality than a disease. A worm affected with Court, 
turns into chrysalis without making a cocoon or making a very 
flimsy one. The chrysalis turns into a moth which may lay eggs, 
and examined under the microscope it may not show any disease. 
But the reproduction from such seed gives Court in a more exag- 
gerated form in the next generation, and it is, therefore, an abnor- 
mality that must be avoided. If worms are fed on nalrlui leaf, 
that is, on leaf from a new plantation, or from shady places, or 
given an insufficient supply of leaf at the last stage, this abnor- 
mality is noticed, and it is further hereditary. 

874. DouUe-cocoon (Beng. Gentlie-koa) or two worms jointly 
forming one cocoon, is an abnormality which is not very common' 
in Bengal, but it is very common in Japan, and China, and fairly 
common in Europe. The tendency is hereditary, and as double 
cocoons cannot be reeled, they are often fraudulently used for 
obtaining seed for sale. The use of such seed has resulted in 
breeds that show the abnormal tendency to an exaggerated degree.. 
In Bengal, cocoons being always bought for seed, there is no fear 
of this abnormality assuming alarming proportions. 
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875. Th,e jitj-pest does very great harm to the silk crop in 
Bengiil. The Tricolyga boinbycis which is a tachinid fly, lays its 
eggs only on silkworms. The eggs hatch into maggots which 
penetrate into the body of silkworms, and in time kill the silk- 
worms either before or after they have made cocoons. It a silk- 
worm dies after making its cocoon, instead of a moth, a number of 
maggots of the fly come out of the cocoon. These infest the 
rearing room, and it becomes impossible to rear silkworms at the 
next generation. That is why Bengal rearers give up rearing 
every other generation, and every time go to some distant place 
for seed. With the seed-cocoons, however, a few maggots of the 
parasite always come into the village, and some damage is always 
done. The remedies are : (1) For all the villagers to seed their 
cocoons in the distant village where they go to buy them, and 
bring home only eggs. (2) Never to allow any villager to take 
two crops in succession, but to make all to stick to the three or 
four regular crops. (3) If these precautions are impossible to 




adopt and if the fly must be dealt with, the rearing room must 
be built in a special manner, the windows away from the entrance 
being fitted up with wire gauze, and outside the windows 
vessels of water with a few drops of kerosine oil to each being 
kept at a height of 5 or 6 feet from the ground, while before the 
entrance, which should be kept shut in daytime as much as 
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possible, cow-dung fire sbonid be always kept, which should evolve 
smoke. This has the result of the paiasitic fly avoiding the 
entrance, congregating outside the windows and rushing every 
now and again into the troughs of water and drowning themselves, 
believing them to be entrances to the reaiing room. In Fig. 93 a 
parasitic fly is shown ready to drown itself in a trough of water 
outside a ventilator or fly-trap. 

876. The Dermestes mdjnmis is a beetle which eats up 
silkworms, chrysalids and moths, both in the larval and imago 
stages. These also come with the seed-cocoons. They also harbour 
in cocoon godowns. If seeding is done outside rearing room^, and 
if the rearing rooms and appliances are kept sci upnlously clean, 
there is no fear of loss in an epidemic form from this ])est. Once 
only has the author seen the Dermestes ruining the rearings in a 
few villages near Berhampore. 



Fig. 94. — Spinning or Pierced Cocoons. 

877. The Eri t^llkwonu is reared in the same way as other 
Polyvoltine silkworms of Bengal. The cocoons, however, cannot 
be reeled, and the method of dealing with the cocoons should 
therefore be described. The moths should be allowed to escape 
from the cocoons, and as in reeling mulberry or tusser cocoons, 
the insects should not be allowed to remain in the cocoons. The 
rearing and spinning, therefore, of the Eri silkworm involves no 
killing of animals, and for this reason alone Eri silkrearing is 
popular among amateurs in this country. The fibre also is strong. 
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and Kndi clotli is on this account very popular, and the rearing ot 
the Eri silkworm, though less profitable than that of mulberry^ or 
silkworm, is not altogether without advantages. The 
cocoons, after the moths have escaped from them, are boiled with 
ashes or better still with lye, as in the case of tusser cocoons, and 
when cool, well kneaded in the warm lye, and then washed by 
constant kneading in clean water, wrung out and dried in the sun 
mid spun with a spindle ( Fig. 94) or a wheel at leisure. Eri rearing 
and spinning must remain for years to come a cottage industry. 
But Eri cocoons are carded and combed and spun like cotton or 
wool in European mills, and when the industry is established on a 
large scale anywhere, a carderie on European principles may be 
-established 


CHAPTER LXXX. 

Lac-oultqee. 

b78. LaC'-cidtiire is another most jfnjjifalde industry ; but the 
price of lac has varied very much within the last twenty years. 
Sometimes it has been as low as Rs. 25 per maund, but in recent 
years theie has been an upward tendency, as much as Rs. 2J0 
percwt. having been paid this year for shell-lac, but the prices 
are unsteady. 

879. Sfiitahle Trees. — Lac is a resinous incrustation which 
grows on tender branches of Kusunb or Kusum (Schleichera 
trijuga), Palas (Butea frondosa), Baer (Zizyphus jujuba), (xhut- 
baer (Ziz: 3 "phus xylopyra), Peepul (Ficus religiosa), the Banian 
(Ficus indica), Guhir (Ficus glomerata), Rahar (Oajanus indie U'^), 
Phalsa (Grewia asiatica), Babul (Acacia arabica), and Crotons. 
It has been also seen on mango trees. There are at least two 
distinct species of lac-insects, one of which produces a thick 
incrustation and the other a thin incrustation, the former being 
obviously tbe more profitable kind to grow. In many parts of 
the country lac is found wild on trees, and the natural adaptability 
of a place for lac is best judged from the presence of the insect 
in the wild state. It is also desirable, about once in five years, to 
go back to the wild stock for seed. Exchange of seed is also 
recommended. If on squeezing the incrustation on a branch, a 
red liquid is seen to exude, it may be concluded, there are living 
Bggs on the branch, and it may be made use of for seed. 

880. Inoculation . — The two proper seasons for inoculation 
of the seed to branches of new trees, are June and November. 
When trees are inoculated in June the crop is obtained in 
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November, and when they are inoculated in November or Decem- 
ber, the crop is ubLiined in June. Inoculation should take place 
for the first time in November, as insects are liable to be washed 
out with heavy rain if inoculation take> place in June. June 
inoculation is to be preferred in places where the rainfall is li^ht 
and where the cold is severe. In localities, such jis the Darjeeling 
hills, where the rainfall is very heavy and where the cold is also 
severe, it is useless attempting the introduction of lac-culture. 
The localities most tavourahlp for lac-culture in India are Bilaspur, 
Pertabgarh, Sonthal Parganas, Singhbhuni and other district^ of 
Chota Nagpur Division, Mourbhanj and the Oiis<;a DivDion 
generalh^ ISaran, &c. Sometimes one variety of insects die off 
with the heat of summer where the heat is intense, when ^^eed of 
another variety which is able to stand the lieat should be tried 
In many districts lac-cultnre becomes practically extinct as the 
effect of great heat when lac rearers have to go to some other 
district for seed. Lac-culture may become extinct after a severe 
cold season also. Inoculation of seed-sticks may be done by 
simply tying the sticks in different parts of a tree, with the inter- 
position of a bundle of grass, or by putting the bits of sticks in 
mosquito net bags and hanging them in different parts of a tree. 
The red insects will soon be found crawling out of the sticks and 
spreading over succulent branches and gradually throwing out 
incrustations. 

88.1. One toot of seed-stick is sufficient for ten feet or more 
of tender branches. A bundle of seed-sticks containing 50 one-foot 
sticks, can be usually purchased for Re. 1 to Re. 1-8. When 
through heat or cold seed becomes scarce, Rs. 5 per bundle has to 
be paid for seed. A fortnight after inoculating a newly pruned tree, 
the empty sticks are to he taken down and used for the extraction of 
lac. If insects are seen coming out even after a fortnight, the seed- 
sticks should be taken down and tied to fresh ti-ees. When all 
the fresh branches have got insects uniformly distributed over them, 
the inoculation has been done fully and properly. If the branches 
show no insects in many places, a full crop cannot be expected. 

882. Cultivation , — For lac-culture the trees must be kept in 
condition and as free from ants and other insects as possible. The 
cultivation of the soil under the trees is of great help, and crop^ 
suitable for growing under shade, specially turmeric and ginger, 
should be grown by application of manure. The trees remain 
vigorous owing to the cultivation of the soil under them, and they 
produce a larger quantity of lac. 

883. PruniiKj . — To obtain vigorous growth of branches, 
pruning of the trees is essential. Trees should be pruned in 
February, that in June it may become full of long and tender 
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brandies, when inoculation is done. For November inocula- 
tion, the pruning of trees is clone in June. So pruned, the trees 
become full of long and tender branches in November. 

884. Becelopment of the insert. — The insects remain still 
after they have once spread out and they simply suck the juice of 
the branches. While thus engaged, the lac covers them up from 
all sides. The lac may be consideied as a secretion from the 
wounded branches due to the action of a bacteiiuni. As the insects 
develop, the inci-ustation round each also develops. The insects 
are either male or female, mostly lemale. Male insects have their 
lac-incrustation ■somewhat longer than the incrustation round 
females. The incrustations round females are almost spherical. 
The proportion of male to female is about as 1 to 5,000. The male 
insects when fully developed become winged and they fly 
away. The female insects continue to grow inside their cells, and 
they get completely covered up with the incrustation which 
becomes thicker and thicker. In this state the female lays eggs, 
and makes round each egg a separate covering of lac. When the 
laying of eggs is finished, the female develops within its body a 
red liquid which is to act as milk for her young. At this stage 
the seed-sticks are gathered. The eggs after becoming insects eat 
through the sub-^tance of the mother and then spread out into the 
branches of trees into which they are inocidatHj. The seed-sticks 
.should be kept in cool and dark rooms, and when they begin to 
('ome out, they should be exposed to the sun for a day and then at- 
tached to trees by tying or by being hung up on mosquito-net bags. 

885- Quality . — Kusumb tree produces the best lac. Phalsa 
tree lac is also good. Baer and ghut-baer lac is only slightly 
inferior, and Palas tree lac, which is the darke>t red, is the poorest 
of all, though the Palasix%e is more frequently used than any other. 

886. Manufacture . — After the incrustratious are scraped out 
of twigs, they are ground in querns, and then strained and sifted 
with ehalnies and with fanning which helps to eliminate the 
light extraneous matter from the fine dust of lac which is 
heavy. The dust is then put in clean water, and by repeated 
change of water the lac is separated out. The water containing 
the lac dye is run into vats, where the dye settles. When the 
dust IS washed in vats of clean water, it is placed in close woven 
cane-baskets {dhamas) and it is rubbed on the sides of the baskets, 
which helps to make the dust gradually free from the red colouring 
matter. The water with the red colouring matter is sometimes 
taken up with cotton wool, in which state the cotton wool 
{(ilta) has a commercial value for domestic purposes, for dyeing 
feet red, &c. The washed dust after it is dried is sold as 
seed-lac. In washed state the seed -lac should be golden in 
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appearance. Resin mixed up with seed-lac goes to make shell- 
lac. The resin is ground and sifted, and 15 per cent, of the 
weight of the seed-lac used, are added, and the mixed dust is 
inserted within a long cloth bag. One end of the bag is tied to 
a post and the other end twisted, while a fire is kept between 
under the bag. As the twisting over fire proceeds, the dust gets 
converted into a liquid form and comes out, and is gathered from 
the surface of the long bag, ivith brass plates or plantain leaf- 
sheaths, in the form of shell-lac. The long bag is only about 6 
inches in circumference, but the length may be 15, 30 or 300 ft., 
according to the quantity of the dust treated. The shell-lac should 
be of light golden colour, not red or black. The shell-lac can be 
further melted in pots, and with a stick, a quantity can be taken 
out, and rolled on the stick until it gets somewhat solidified in 
which state it can be moulded in the form of a hollow cylinder, 
into which is inserted red-lead, yellow arsenic, bone-black, 
Prussian blue, or some other colouring matter, for the manufac- 
ture of sealing wax. The lac, with the colouring matter, is beaten 
and kneaded in the soft state, until the colouring matter is evenly 
distributed through the lac, in which state the lac is put on a 
slab or marble or slate smeared over with lard, and moulded in 
the form of sealing wax. For one seer of shell-lac, one or two 
papers of Chinese red-lead are sufficient to give it a rich colour. 
The red-lead costs about Rs. 4-8 per seer. 

887. Yield . — According to the size of a tree from 10 seers 
to a maund of crude lac is obtained from a tree. The manufac- 
turers buy the lac, either on twigs, or scraped out from twigs. 


CHAPTER LXXXI. 

Apicultube 

Apiculture is carried on in boxes as an entirely artificial 
industry, in Europe and in America. Even the breeding of 
queens is carried on as an industry. In India gathering of 
honey and wax is carried on as a forest industry, and no attempt 
at domestication is made, except in the Khasia hills and in 
Kashmir. As in England honey has different flavour according 
to the nature of flowers that prevail in a region, so has the Indian 
honey certain peculiarly fine flavour and quality. The honey which 
is prized the highest (chiefly as a medicine for ophthalmic diseases) 
is the lotus honey of Kashmir. The purest lotus honey is gathered 
from the vicinity of lakes full of lotus, and the best is gathered from 
little hives found on the flowers themselves. Orange honey is vevy 
M, HA 28 
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ricii, and thic-k orange honey is gathered in S}dhet and Khasia hills 
"ivhere orange trees abound. But large quantities of honey aie 
gathered from forests all over the country, and a]>iciilfcure. oi lather 
the gathering of honey, is a profession carried on systematically by 
certain castes, usually by fowlers. In the district of Miirshulii 3ad 
and in the State of J^Iourbbanj, wild honey is so plentiful that it 
can be bought for four annas a seer, i.c., it is as cheap as sugar. 
This is one rea=:on why the artificial methods of apiculture that 
are practised in Europe and America, which involve a^ great deal 
of trouble, are not as yet suited to this country, li^e vaiieties 
of bees in India are also different and various, and they have not 
been subjected to that study and domestication which European 
varieties have been. The Italian bee has not thriven in India. 
It ate more sugar than the honey it produced. In the winter, 
under the artificial system of rearing, bees must be fed with 
a syrup consisting of 11b. of sugar, loz. of common salt, and 
a, table spoonful of vinecrar, mixed up with 6;^ pints of water, and 
they must be kept artificially warm with quilts on the hills. In 
summer they are given water to drink, which is kept close to the 
hive. A bee-hive is often kept even in a drawing-room, and the 
attendant, generally a lady, does not even protect herself with gloves 
and veil when she handles it, though she usualh" does this as a 
novice. The honey is either taken out and sold in the comb, or the 
honey is extracted from the comb by a little centrifugal machine. 

889. The queen is the sole producer of eggs, and she may go on 
producing eggs for five years at the rate of 150 eggs a day. The 
worker bee has a short life when it is working in summer. It lives 
and works only for about six weeks then, though out of season the 
worker bee lives for six months. The wonderful fertility of the 
queen therefore results in a continuous supply of young workers 
ready to supply the place of dead insects. A bar frame,” 
stocked with a queen and thirty or forty thousand workers may 
be bought for SOs, in England, and a queen for about 5s. The 
straw-hives of the Khasia hills are an approach to domestication, 
and they are bought and sold like European hives. In the Euro- 
pean and American box hive, there is an artificial wax foundation 
moulded in hexagonal cells which the bees make use of in forming 
flheir comb. When the combs are withdrawn from under the 
artificinl foundations, they can be restored to their original places 
after the honey has been extracted with a centrifugal machine. 
The bees readily make use of their old comb and not needing to 
elaborate wax, they are able to accumulate double the quantity 
of honey. The wax foundations cost 3^. a lb., and a lb. of pure 
bees wax is sufiBcient for making 75 foundations for 75 pound 
combs, or a smaller number of large combs. 
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The whole o[)er;tri')!i ol managing an artificial hive is 
one of ])ractice and confidence. rJervons ])eople seldom succeed 
even with gloves and veil and "-mokino tin ; but a person with good 
nerves and practice does not reipiin to use any of these protections. 
The boxes should he kept under tlu* shade of trees, with the passage 
for bees to the “^outh, and the means for o[)cning the combs in the 
opposite direction, where through a glass the operator can watch the 
bees and the comics. He gently opens out the f]*anie, takes out the 
combs, and replaces them atVr c\trii<*ting the honey, where the 
honey is not re(|uired in comb^, or where the comb is required for 
wax, they are removed one by one tor good, leaving the top parts, 
i.e., the foundations, only for the bees to hang on. When it is 
remembered that the bees use up ^^db^ of honey to make 11b. of 
wax, it may be readily seen, it always pays returning the combs 
to the hive. A hive may yield as little as 501bs. per season or 
as much as 2501bs. America is the country where an average of 
2501bs. per hive has been obtained in the season, and as much 
as 121bs. of honey are accu’uulated per day in a hive. The 
best English average is 1201bs. per season. The art of rearing 
queens and of managing hives must be learnt by practice. 


OHAPTE.^1 l::xxii. 

Propagation of Trees. 

[Utility of growing trees ; Trees helpiul to anncu I tui-.' and agricultural popula- 
tion ; Slow-growing Timber Trees; 'live^ vieMiiio Tans, Dyes and Drugs ; 
Trees yielding Soap ; Propagtaio" oi sin ted bn* capitalists ; The best trees 
to grow ; How to utilize Fruits :f they cannot be sold fresh , Some notable 
examples of profitable Fruit-Ccdtaic , Gabions and their substitutes ; Why 
some crops do not eiow under shade of trees ; Propagation of Seedlings; 
Transplantation ; Gratrimi, laj^ermg, budding, inarching ; Cuttings ; Gul- 
kalam ; Grafting Wax , Priiniiijj hoMt-puniing ; Cultivation of land under 
trees ; Watering of trees : Ilybt '-JrMtMjn iind Cross-fertilization.] 

Utility of yi'owliiy The propagation of trees which 

yield starch, oil, sugar, vegetables and fibres, is of vast importance 
to a country where failure of ordinary agricultural crops through 
drought or inundation is of frequent occurrence. Apart from 
their uses for food, fodder, and timber, trees are highly beneficial^as 
hreakwinds in localities where high winds are an objection. They 
exercise a beneficial effect on the climate jind temperature, when 
there are not too many of them. A moderate sized tree transpires 
as much as 40 gallons of w^ater per day, which goes to reduce the 
temperature of the atmosphere, while radiation is hindered at night 
by trees. Thus trees exercise the influence of equalising tempera- 
ture. Trees bringing up food materials from the depth of soils and 
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storing them in leaves which are afterwards shed, are a most 
valuable fertilizing agency for surface soils. Beneath the shade of 
trees a rich layer of humus is formed which keeps the roots cool 
in summer and warm in winter, besides absorbing and retaining 
a great quantity of water. It is in this way that trees grow 
luxuriantly even on the poorest soils and change the character 
of the soil permanently for the better. Trees also have a binding 
effect on the land, which without them would be liable do be 
washed away or denuded by rain. Trees are believed to induce 
a heavier rainfall. In the Delta of the Nile there used to be 
on the average only 6 rainy days in the year ; but since the 
planting of millions of eucalyptus trees there, during the last 50 
years, there are now on the average 40 rainy day< per annum. 
In Algiers, Napoleon III. caused millions of tree^ to be planted^ 
which has doubled the number of rainy days in that country* 
There is an urid belt running througli Australia, Africa, etc., but 
wherever forests cross that belt as in New South Wales and W. 
Australia, there is a heavy rainfall. One side of the Himalayas 
is almost a desert now, but it was once very populous until the 
forests were destroyed. The eastern side of the same mountains 
which is heavily timbered, has a large number of big rivers and 
it maintains an immense population. The destruction of forests 
in Western India where hundreds of mills are using up wood-fuel, 
must have a deteriorating influence over the distribution of rainfall 
in those parts. The propagation of trees also results in a perennial 
supply of fuel and fodder of the highest value, and when a tree is 
cut down its place ought to be ‘'Upfdied by fresh planting as 
is done in Germany. Trees act as a barrier against epidemics, 
and such aromatic trees as the eucalyptus and the coniferse are 
considered especially valuable for this purpose. The casuarina 
tree yielding a good fuel and Inga dulcis, which yields a 
good fodder, are both very fast-growing trees, and their 
propagation is recommended on poor soils. The propagation 
of the babul for fodder and timber required for agricultural 
purposes, is also highly recommended. Slow-growing but valu- 
able timber-trees, such as mahogany, tun, sal, teak, sissoo, should 
not be growm in agricultural tracts, but in poor and arid tracts- 
which are considered unsuitable for ordinary agricultural pursuits. 
Trees or shrubs producing tans and dyes, such as, myrabolan, 
divi-divi (Csesalpina coriarea), C. digyna, asan, arjun, cheli^ 
kamela (Mallotus Philippinensis), lodh, anatto, and other trees 
with special economic value should be grown only in special 
localities which are also not quite suitable for agricultural 
purposes, in various parts of the Chhotanagpur Division. 
Trees or shrubs of Jaypal (Croton Tiglium), which yield a nut 
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£rom the seed, of which the most valuable purgative medicine is 
obtained ; trees of kusum (Schleichera trijnga), which yield lac, 
and from the seed of which oil which is the basis of Maccasar oil 
is obtained, are also very valuable trees to grow. The ritha 
or soap-nut tree (Sapindus Mukoiossij should be grown more 
largely and the soap-bark tree (Quill oja Saponaria) should be 
introduced from Chili more largely, as it has been introduced with 
success in Ootacamund and it is likely to do well m elevations 
Tanging from 3,000 to 4,000 ft. Two ounces of the powder of this 
bark is sufficient for cleaning a dress For agricultural tracts, the 
4rees that should be grown should yield fodder and food, or they 
■should be so fast-growing that they may yield fuel in abundance 
and without much waiting, relieving cattle^dung for manurial 
purposes. Lastly, with regard to trees, it should be mentioned 
■that they cost scarcely anything keeping up after they are once 
grown up, and a plantation of mangoes, cocoanut, guava, lime- 
trees, plantains, bamboos, date, jack, papaya and other fruit trees, 
though expensive and troublesome to set up, is a most valuable 
»*property for a capitalist who can afford to wait for the return, 
indeed for a capitalist it is much safer investment taking up poor 
land for such a plantation than going in for ordinary agricultural 
pursuits. Each tree can be safely relied upon to yield, on an 
average, 4 as. per annum, if tbe plantation is situated anywhere 
within easy reach of a town. An acre would carry about 100 
trees of various kinds. After d or 7 years the income per acre 
will be thus about Rs. 25 per annum without any further outlay, 
and the trees can be annually leased out to fruit-sellers at this rate. 

892, Best trees io grow . — The trees which are best to grow 
asfood-yielders are : — (1) Mango. Stone-kernels of the mango fruit 
3 deld a starch which is used for making bread, i.e*., after the 
kernels have been pounded and washed with hot water. (2) Jack. 
(3) Breadfruit tree, (4) Cashew-nuts. (5) Bael. (6) Babul. 
(7) Jhand or Shami (Prosopis spisigera), which is a moderate 
■sized, deciduous, thorny tree, found in the arid dry zones of the 
Punjab, Sind, Rajputana, Gujrat, Bundelkhand and Deccan. This 
tree is as valuable as carob-beans in times of scarcity. The pods, 
which ripen before and during the rains, contain a consider- 
able quantity of a sweetish farinaceous substance. The pods 
are eaten green or dry, and raw, by itself, or boiled with salt, 
.onions and ghee, with bread or mixed with dahi. The bark 
ground into flour and made into cakes is also edible. This 
tree was the means of saving thousands of lives during the 
Rajputana famine of 1868-69. As a food and fodder-yielding 
tree, there are not many that can be compared to this one. 
^(8) Sajna and najtia (which is a variety of Sajna which yields 
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two crops of leonnies in the jcitrj nuiy be aho laentioiied as ft 
iood-yieldino tree, (9) The uiiillK-rrv. (10) The Bamboo. (11) 
The mabiia, (12) The ])alnir. (toddv palm, areca-nut palm, eocoanut 
palm and the date palm). (13) IT" a Locust or carub-beaa tree of 
tlie Mediterranean region ban bce^’i "uece^stidly introduced into 
Gwalior, and the'*e is no reason why this valuable fodder tree should 
not flonii'-h ehewhere. *(14) ' 'bnitain-? and dates being grown as 
crops in some parts of Bengal, have been separately dealt wdth. 
Kusum (Schleichera trijuga) has been already mentioned. Its 
timber is used for making oil-nnils (I\ahfs or (jhanis). 

893. Fre&ervafioiL of fru/l . — Bruits can be variously utilized 
if they cannot be sold fresh. The strained juice of mangoes and 
jack fruits is spread out thin in the sun and preserved in the form 
ot thin cakes. A method of ; reserving the juice of fresh fruits 
without converting it into wine, has been described in the 
chapter on Pineapples Linie-joice may be bottled up fresh with 
the addition of powulered chare. ad for an indefinite })eriod. 
Raf)id desiccation of fruits and vegetables by the combined action 
of heat and bellowing, followed Iw tinning them in air-tight 
cans, is now resorted to largeiv in Australia. The >Saharanpnr 
exjieriments in this direction, tlupugh not quite successful, have 
opened out an important field of anomic research. FruiG are 
also preserved by converting the into jams and jellies. Jains 
are made by boiling fresh and whole fruits in syrup. The sugar 
and water are first boiled into syr j. and the fruits put in after- 
y/ards and boiled. The preparation of jelly from the pulp or the 
juice of fruits by the addition of sugar, has been described in the 
chapter on Plantains. For transporting fresh fruits to great 
distances, various devices have been made use of with more or less 
success. In the Municipal Market in Calcutta the fruits that 
come packed up with small p rticles of cork come best. The 
broken end of the fruit may be :iLo sealed with sealing was and 
each fruit packed up separatei_) in tissue paper and despatched. 
Some fruits and some varieties of certain fruits keep longer than 
others. Of superior Bengal 'iiangoes the Khatmabil Khoer of 
Dumraon perhaps keeps the longest and is safer to export to 
Europe than any other superior u .ango, 

894. Fvojits of frait cMtfv'i .—Lord Sudeley's fruit planta- 
tion in England (in connection with which Beech’s Jam Factory 
is \yorked), is an example of the success which a capitalist can- 
attain by fruit farming. No oalcularion can be given of initial 
outlay, annual expenditure ajid outturn, which will apply to fruit 
trees generally, as some trees such as plantains, palms, etc., may 
be planted 6 or 7 cubits apart, while others such as mangoeV 
or jack should be planted or 3)0 ft. apart. But the above* 
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estimate of income of Es 25 per acre from a mixed orchard may 
be taken as a reasonable approximation. Under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances, however, a net profit of over Rs. 2,000 
per acre mav be obtained from suitable fruit trees. There is one 
man^o tree in Maldah, for instance, which is leased out annually 
for Rs. 30, paid in advance, whatever be the number of fruits 
finally obtained from this tree. Se\Hnty such grown on 

one acre might give a net income of Rs. 2d>00 per annum. But 
one must not base his calculations on very extrnordinat v and 
exceptional circumstances, but on the average experience of the 
country, 

8y5. Gabions. — For the first three or four years trees must 
be protected with gabions. There are vaiious devices used for 
saving the expense under this item. A circle of useful thorny 
plants, such as agaves, is often planted round a tree. At other 
times a coil of rough and spiney grass (e.g. Saccharam spontanium 
or Kaus grass) is put round the trunk of a tree, which is made 
further repulsive with cowdung paste, or castor-oil. 

89(:5. Crops that grow under shade of trees. — A question of 
some theoretical importance with regard to the utilization of the 
land underneath trees, in connection with the difficulty in growing 
crops under trees, is, whether the roots of trees suck up too much 
moisture and leave the land underneath too dry. This belief is 
probably incorrect, as there is difficulty in growing only certain 
crops but not others. Rhea, pineapple, sida, groundnut, coffee, 
sabai grass, sansiviera, carrots, piper longum and other piperacese 
plants, turmeric, ginger and arrowroot, can be grown well under 
the shade of trees even without irrigation. 

897. Seedlings. — Experience is necessary for growing trees 
successfully from seed, as some seeds must be buried in 1 to 3 
inches of soil, others scattered superficially on cultivated -soil, others 
treated with camphor water before sowing, and others half buried 
in soil. The sowing should be in lines, that seedlings may be kept 
hoed. Transplanting should be done after one or two years or 
earlier. Seeds produce stronger plants than grafts, etc. 

898. Grafting. — The object of grafting, budding, etc., is to 
propagate any given variety of fruit true to kind^ or to convert 
unsuitable or unprofitable varieties into suitable or profitable ones. 
Grafting differs from budc^g, in that, in the latter o peratio n_, a 
bud ojil j is taken, whereas in graf tino; a portion oY the previon s 
seas qn^s_ wood that is well ripened, and containiDg f ro m one to fpry 
or m ore buds, is u sed. Budding can be successfully carried out 
only when the stock is in a state of active growth ; but graftings 
other than bark or rind, grafting, is most successfully carried out 
in spring, just previous to the commencement of active growth. 
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899. Grafting is applicable to fruit trees of all kinds and 
sizes, from nursery stock to large trees, different methods being 
used for different kinds and different sizes of trees. 

900. Grafting tools . — The following tools should be obtained 
for grafting : — 

1st, a strong pruning knife, having either a straight or curved 
blade, Saynor’s knives being preferred to all others by professional 
gardeners. 

2nd, a knife having a thin straight blade with which to 
prepare the scions ; the knife used for budding will answer for 
this purpose also, if sufficiently strong. 

3rd, a good pruning saw, such as the “ California ’’ or a 
common hand-saw, if the trees to be grafted are of a large size. 

4th, a strong chisel and wooden mallet for preparing large 
stock. 

5th, a grafting pot in which to prepare the grafting wax. 
An ordinary glue pot will answer. 

6th, bee’s wax, tallow, resin and turpentine. 

7th, thin calico, cotton wick, plantain fibre and moss, or 
Jadoo fibre. 

901. All appliances should be kept clean and sharp, as the 
cleaner the cut the more complete is the union. Lard or vaseline 
should be used to keep instruments from rustiug. 

902. Grafting ivaa% which is used for all grafts above 
ground, is made in several ways. For root-grafting and saddle- 
grafting, where the earth is brought round the union (Fig. 95B), 
no wax is used. In root-grafting even tying is not necessary ; 
but in saddle-grafting, the stock and the scion must be tied 
together firmly before the earth is brought round the union. One 
recipe consists of melting together, over a slow fire, equal parts 
of bee’s wax, resin and tallow till dissolved and thoroughly 
mixed, when it is ready to apply. Another good recipe is the 
following : — 


Bee^s wax 

Tallow 

Eesin 

Turpentine 


1 lb 
^Ib. 

1 lb. 

2 oz. 


Melt the resin and tallow over a slow fire ; then add the wax, 
and when melted, mix well together. Then add the turpentine and 
stir well, when it is ready for use. 

903. Grafting wax is applied hot with a brush to the graft 
when tied in position, care being taken to cover the wound 
completely, so as to exclude air. A simple and convenient 
way of using the wax in the case of nursery stocks, is to dip a 
sheet of thin calico into the boiling wax and when sufficiently 
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oold, tearing the waxed calico into narrow strips of suitable 
length. The graft being placed in position the waxed tie is 
wound round it so as to completely cover the union ; the heat 
of the hand being sufficient to soften the wax, so that it sticks 
well and is air-tight. 

904. The priacijde underlying every method of grafting 
is to so unite the scion or graft with the stock as to bring the 
cambium layer or wood-producing layer of each, together. 
When the two layers are brought together and kept together 
without air, they each throw out new cells which join together 
and form one layer of wood. 



A. — Root-grafting C.— Cleft or Wedge-grafting. 

B. — Saddle-grafting. D.—Whip or Splice-grafting. 

JE. — Crown or Rind-grafting. 

9Go. There are various inodes of grafting, known, vari- 
ously as Bark-grafting, Cleft or Wedge-grafting (Fig. y5 C) 
Crown or Rind-grafting (Fig. 95 E), Saddle-grafting (Fig. 95 
B), Whip, Splice, or Tongue-grafting (Fig. 95 D), the principle 
underlying being the same in all cases. Root-grafting (Fig. 
95 A) is also practised by gardeners. A small piece ot root is 
either grafted on to a scion of the desired variety, or the scion is 
grafted on to the root-stock just below the ground where the 
stock is. 
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90b*. B<t I a ftitut. — The bark taken from the scion may have 
one or several buds on it. When one bad only is used, the opera- 
tion IS called ; when •-eveial buds are used the o[)eration 

IS called or mulO j*U'~})inhlniij. Either old or new 

bark answers, bnt old bark doe- better. Thi- length of bark taken 
should be twice that of the breidth (circumference in the ca^^e of 
bark-grafting'). There should be no '\vood adhei-mg to the hark. 
Ha vino secured the bark from the ‘^cion tree, cut out a corre- 
sponding portion of bark from a branch of the same thickness on 
the stock and make the scion bark take the position of the bark 
thus cut out, then bind it with cotton, but not tightly. No, clay 
or grafting wax need be used. Six or eight inches above this 
graft the stem should be ring-barked, but leaves above the 
ring-bark left for shade for two or three weeks, after which the 
branches above the ring-barking should be cut or sawn off, and all 
snoots appearing except those on the bark grafted on, should be 
nibbed out, that all the ascending sap may go to the nourishment 
of the buds on the bark. 

907. Bmldimj proper is a simple but delicate operation. 
It consists in removing a bud (Fig. 96) from one plant and 
making it grow on another which must be of the same family 
and closely related, although it may yield fruit or flowers of an 
inferior character. It is possible to bud an orange on a lime tree 
and a peach on an English plum tree, but not a rose on an orange. 
But very curious combinations are being now achieved by bud- 
ding. A single bud is carefully removed from the tree to be 
propagated by inserting the budding knife about half-an-inch above 
the bud, and cutting slightly inwards and downwards, bringing 

the knife out about Y 
inch below the bud. If 
there is a leaf under the 
bud it is first to he cut oft 
carefully. The little bit 
of wood that will come 
along wuth the bud and 
the bark will be found in 
-Fig. 96.— Budding. Fig. 97.— Layering. the middle of the scion 

immediately behind the 
bud. This bit of wood is carefully removed with the knife without 
cutting into the bud from behind. A T-shaped cut is then to be 
made in the stock not deeper than the bark, that is only the bark 
is to be slit open, and the scion introduced carefully into the"^ 
longitudinal portion of the slit, the operation being helped with 
the insertion of the -thin ivory handle of the budding knife 
between the bark and the cambium of the stock on both sides of 
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the slit. When the scion has got right in, onlv I'ht- bnd ])eepiiig 
out ot the slit, the cut edges are to be over and tied 

with plantain tree fibre. From the beginning of the monsoon to 
Ifovember and December, is the proper season for budding. 

908. — This is another metliod (Fig. 97) of pro- 
pagation. If the branches to be layered can be brought down 
to the ground, a slit should bo cut at rlie fiime^t part that 
can be made to touch the ground by inserting the knife at the 
low’er side near to and beyond a bud and cutting nearly to 
the centre of the branch, drawing the knife towaids the end of 
the branch about an inch or more. A small stone should be placed 
in the slit and the cut portion covered with sand or powdered brick. 
A good sized stone should then be put on the bend, so as to keep 
the layer steady, and water supplied as the soil gets dry. When a 
brauch cannot be brought down to the ground, arrangement may 
be made for taking pots of soil to the branch and keeping the 
layers moist high up. 

909. Inarching^ or grafting by approach, is the commonest 
method practised in this country. It consists in bringing a 
second year’s seedling, or a plant from cutting obtained from an 
easily propagated and wild or inferior plant, in a pot, properly 
rooted, to the tree from which the scion is to be obtained, and 
placing it in such a position (on a platform, or within the embrace 
of a bamboo split at the top, for instance), that the portion of the 
tree of the superior kind which it is desired to propagate, can be 
brought into direct contact with it. A thin slice is then taken ofi 
one side of the seedling or wild stock, about 2 or 3 inches in 
length, and a corresponding slice is taken off the branch of the 
tree that is to be used as scion, the two branches being of the 
same diameter. The cut surfaces being placed together, it is seen 
that the inner barks on both sides of the cuts join, the two being 
firmly tied with soft cloth. The graft is not waxed but is kept 
moist by water constantly dropping on to it. When union has 
taken place (which it does completely after several months) the- 
scion is severed very carefully from the parent tree and the young 
plant is ready for removing. It is not easy obtaining successful 
grafts by this method. 

910. Propagation from ciittings^is possible in the case of some 
plants and trees. Well ripened branches taken from near the 
ground, at a joint, Le,, where one branch joins another, make the 
best cuttings. There should be about 3 joints in length cut close 
beneath a bud and inserted about one-third of their length in fine* 
sandy soil or brick-dust. In dry season, in Lower Bengal, when it 
is inconvenient to keep the soil watered, and when the cuttings are- 
known to send out shoots freely, e,g., in the case of sugar-cane, rhea 
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and cassava, planting may be done horizontally 3" or 4^^ under the 
surface of the soil. Cuttings should be planted as fresh as possible, 
though some cuttings those of mulberry, cassava and sugar- 
cane) are known to retain their vitality for more than a month kept 
in a damp and shady place. Where there is uncertainty, the 
additional precaution, of dipping the fresh cuttings in camphor 
water immediately before planting, should be taken. 

911. Ritf(j~hark cutting, — This is another method which is 
commonly employed in this country for propagating orange trees. 
India-rubber trees (Ficus Elastica), etc. Hundreds nf gootees or 
gul-halams may be formed on one tree without doing the tree 
much barm. At the commencement of the rainy season, healthy 
and mature stems are chosen, and a ring of bark, 1 to 3 inches in 
length according to the thickness of the stem chosen, cut out. The 
bark should be cut out immediately below a leaf-bud. A ball ot 
clay made sufficiently plastic by working it well between the palms, 
is then put round the ring-barked portion, so as to completely cover 
it over. This ball of earth is then secured by an envelope of coir, 
or a piece of sacking, and the whole tied up with a piece of string. 
Fish manure rotton fish mixed up with earth) is largely used 
in place of the ball of clay. Jadoo fibre may be also advantageously 
used along with clay or fish manure to encourage freer growth of 
roots. The roots will be found protruding from the ball of earth 
and its enveloping materials, and then the new plant may be regard- 
ed as being ready for severing and for planting out in the field. 
Small fruit trees must be protected by gabions, and watering must 
be resorted to if the rainy season does not persist. In the Darjiling 
hills and in Assam, where the gootee or gnl-kalam system is largely 
employed in propagating the orange and the India rubber tree, 
the rainfall is so copious that artificial watering, while the 
gooties or gul-Lalams are on the trees and after they are planted 
out, is scarcely ever found necessary. 

912. Pruning, — Experience alone can decide for each 
class of fruit trees, whether annual pruning of branches, or 
pruning every alternate year, or r(^t-pruning, best answers for 
encouraging the growth of fruits, (in the case of mangoes, root- 
pruning has been fou nd more usefr ilJJianL, branch pruning, _ while 

the_ca^of lichies br anch^^prumng,an s vy e i:s iieto r . In the case of 
mulberry tTeus~grown for leaves for silkworms, pruning of branches 
every alternate year has been found the most economical way of 
dealing with them. Root-pruning, as well as manuring and water- 
ing of trees should be done, not at the immediate base of the 
trees, but at the limit of the shade caused by the branches and 
leaves. A circular trench about 2 ft. wide should be dug out at 
the proper distance from the trunk, if root-pruning and manuring 
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are to be done. Whole bones put into this trench make the best 
and most lasting manure for fruit trees. All trees are benefited 
b^ the cultivation of land underneath them, and the orowino* of 
crops with manure if possible. The cultivation of land tn October 
and November breaks the capillary action of the soil and the 
consequent loss of moisture from this source. In certain dry 
localities trees have to be watered in the dry season to keep them in 
condition. But if cultivation of land underneath is resorted to 
this will be found unnecessary for at least large trees. The 
ploughed up soil acts as a mulch to the soil underneath, helping it 
to retain moisture. ^ 

913. — The question of hybridization is of 

such general importance in connection wdth tea, cotton, and other 
plants- and trees, that we may deal with it here. Hybrids are 
produced by impregnating the ovule of one plant with the pollen 
of another, and it is a very delicate operation ; requiring great 
skill and dexterity in cutting out all the immature stamens from a 
flower emasculating it) and putting mature pollen grains 

from another flower with which hybridization is desired, on the 
stigma of the first flower, with a little honey. After the operation 
is performed the flower is loosely covered up with a calico bao*, or 
simply with a paper envelope, so that fruits resulting from the 
artificial fertilization may be readily recognized, and external 
influences avoided at the first stage. Two sorts of hybridizino- 
must be recognized, which may be called respectively h'ybridizincr 
and cross-breeding : (1) The true hybrids or mules, result 
from the crossing of two distinct but allied species. In some 
exceptional cases, plants belonging to different genera under the 
same natural order have been hybridized {e,g , Philageria, Elisena, 
Ismene, etc.). On the other hand, nearly allied species, and even 
different varieties under the same species will not always cross. 
Apple and pear, gooseberry and currant, blackberry and raspberry, 
though closely allied plants, have refused to hybridize. The 
tendency to hybridize or form mules, is rather the exception 
than the rule. (2) Cross-breeds or metis^ which are called hybrids 
by gardeners, are however quite frequent. They are the result of 
crossing different varieties under the same species. Indeed, this 
cross-fertilization takes place so commonly in nature, that it is 
difficult to grow different varieties of rice, maize, cabbage, turnip, 
peas, cotton, etc., in the same locality without getting them mixed 
up in the course of two or three generations. 

914. That hybridization and cross-fertilization result in 
a more vigorous progeny has been very exhaustively demon- 
strated by‘ Darwin and Gower. In the field of agriculture the 
Brothers Garton, two Lancashire farmers, achieved great practical 
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success by cro^sin^ different varieties of food-yielding plants, and 
sometimes these with weeds belonging to the same species. The 
crossing 'vvas effected in two stages. First, crosses likely to give 
the best results were effected, and in the next generation plants 
showing the desired effect were crossed with each other to fix the 
type. The principle of a second crossing can be carried on still 
further to fix the type permanently and avoid reversions to the 
original types. 

915. There is a natural disinclination on the part of plant^ 
to h} bridize. If the natural pollen and the pollen of anothei 
species are placed upon a stigma, the foreign pollen remains inert, 
and even when the natural pollen is a[)plied a little time siii)- 
sequent to the foreign pollen, it accjuires the supremacy, and the 
embryos prove true and never hybrid-^. Gardeners are not agreed 
as to the kind of influence exerted by the male and female 
jiarents respectively in determining the chaiacter of the mule. 
All that can be '>aid is, the result from the hybrid seed is a plant 
differing fiom both parent>, but bearing more or less relation to 
one or the other, and more vigorous than either. Dioecious plants 
are less prone to hybridize than those with herma[)bro(lite flowers. 
The seeds resulting from hybridization are in the majority of 
cases barren! In many cases, only a portion of the seeds formed 
produce fertile plants ; while in some cases the hybiid plants are 
just as fertile as their parents. It is observed that in fertile 
hybrid plants, the flowers earliest opened are the most fertile, or 
sometimes they are the only ones that ripen seed, subsecjuent 
flowers often developing fruits, the seeds of which are destitute of 
an embryo. Atavism, or returning to the original type of one of 
the parents, is a frequent characteristic of the hybrid. In some 
hybrids the progeny forming the second and third generations 
become more fertile than the original hybrid. The resulting 
progeny from cross-breeding is invariably fertile. The yield of 
seed is larger and finer from cross-fertilized than from self- 
fertilized flowers. 


CHAPTER LXXXIIL 

Agricultural Calendar for Lower Bengal. 

January. — Sugar-cane harvesting and ^i^r-making. Sowing 
of kulihegun and deshi onion seeds. Planting of 61 for the 
August to September crop. Final irrigation of potatoes, cabbages 
and other English vegetables. Picking of cotton bolls. Pitting 
of sugar-cane cuttings, or ‘ topping’ of seed-canes. Harvesting 
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peab and Kalai. Preparation of land for su oar-cane and cncur- 
bitaceoQs crops. Transplanting of desM onion. Sale of English 
vegetables. Tdirashing of paddy. Arrowroot and cassava harvesting- 

917. Fehnuirij . — Plarvesting linseed, mustard, nnma and 
tiL Sugar-cane harvest and //^/r-making. Planting of sugar- 
cane and sowing of cucurbitaceous crop seeds ( acch^, jlunad, water- 
melon, mash-melon, gourd, pumpkin, etc.). TiMnsplaniing of kuU~ 
hegiiii. Preparation of land for Kharif cro})s. Scde ot English 
vegetables. Picking of cotton. 

918. Marrh . — Harvesting of barley, oats, wheat, gram, 
musnr, kJu^san and of other pulses. Planting and irrigating sugar- 
-cane. Watering and manuring (chiefly sprinkling aslie> on) 
cucurbitaceous vines. Picking of cotton. Sowing cotton seed 
and maize if there is a heavy shower of rain. Preparation of 
hind for kltar if crops. 

919. April. — Watering of sugar-cane and cucurbitaceous 
vines. Planting of yams and 61 for the December crop. Sowing 
of maize, juar^ reana, jute, and mestd pat seeds, after a good 
shower of rain. Manuring of mulberry, plantain, bamboo and 
other perennial plants with tank or canal silt. Manuring Aiz /5 
fields with cattle-dung, village sweepings, tank-silt, weeds or com- 
post. Sale of cncurbitaceous vegetaWes. Preparation of land 
tor brinjal and sowing of seed. 

920. May. — Sowing of Aus paddy, maize, juar^ dliainclia^ 
am/iar, reana, jute. Sale of cucurbitaceous vegetables. Trans- 
planting of brinjal and cotton plants, if heavy showers of rain 
obtained. Earthing of maize, and reana if sowing done in 
March or April, or sowing of seed of these, if heavy showers not 
obtained in March or April. Final preparations for Kharif crops 
<yenerally. Sowing of cucumber, gourd and pumpkin seeds. 
S'inal manuring, earthing and irrigation of sugar-cane. Sowing 
of chillie seed in seed-bed (this may be done in June also). Sow- 
ing of Aman paddy in seed-bed. 

921. — Sowing of Aman paddy. Sowing of seeds of 
trees. Transplanting of brinjals and cotton, if not done before. 
Planting of plantain and other trees in Aiis paddy fields. Weed- 
ing of Aus paddy, arahar, jute and mestd pat. Sale of green 
cobs of maize. Earthing of brinjals and cotton, if suflSciently 
forward. Sowing of edible hibiscus, arahar, turmeric, ginger, 
kaehu, yams, sweet potatoes, sankalu^ saps (amaranths, etc.), and 
groundmut, may take place in May or in June. Gourds, pump- 
kins, jhhigd and encumber seeds may be sown in this monrh also. 
Bhadai kaldi, Wirings kurthi., arharia sim, popat beans ami country 
beans may be also sown this month. Guinea grass may be fdanted 
or the plantation extended. Transplanting of 'aman if possible. 
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922. Jnhf . — Transplanting of aman paddy. Transplanting 
of chillies (maybe done in August and September also). Plant- 
ing of trees, especially cocoanut and bamboos. W eeding of cotton, 
earthing of brinjals, turmeric, ginger, etc. Sale of green cobs of 
maize. Weeding of jute, a7'a7iar, etc. Tying of sugar-cane. Let- 
ting out of water from araliai\ cotton, sugar-cane, jVar, reana, 
jute, fcAar// pulses, 61, yams, etc., and keeping water in('n?7«// paddy 
fields. 

923. Auaust . — Transplanting of aman during the first half 
of the month. Harvesting of Aus paddy, leguminous and other 
fodder crops generally. Sale of brinjals, shim, sags and country 
vegetables. Earthing of chillies, cutting of dhaincha, jute, mestd 
pat. Washing of the fibres of the two latter may also commence 
this month. Sowing of seed of English vegetables in verandahs. 

924. Septemher.^ -Preparation of land for raJ>f crops under 
exceptional circumstances. Harvesting of maize, Aus paddy, and 
BJiadai pulses. Tying of sugar-cane. Country beans and peas, 
Palam sdu, ChuLd pi'dam, Kumd' note say, radishes, pumpkin, 
gourd, and early cauliflower (from Patna seed), also mustard, tur- 
nip and til may be sown, cauliflower alone being sown in seed-bed 
under cover, the rest in well drained fields. Palval and sweet 
potato cuttings may be also sown. Land to be got ready for the 
regular English vegetables and seed-beds prepared. Transplanting 
of trees and seedlings (Papaya, plantains, etc.). Sale of jute and 
vegetables. 

925. October . — Sowing of English vegetables generally, 
cabbages, cauliflower, knol-kohl, artichoke (on sandy loam), Brus- 
sels sprouts, turnips, celery, lettuce, tomatoes, radishes, carrots, 
onions, French beans, peas, potatoes, sweet potatoes (batatus 
edulis) and palvals, to be sown. Last month’s sowings to be 
protected from water-logging. Early cauliflower to be transplant- 
ed and protected from the sun. Brinjal and cotton fields to be 
dug, also sugar-cane fields. Bulbils of agaves to be sown. Rhea 
cuttings planted. Bases of plantain and other trees to be loosened 
and raised, and a basin for holding water mtide round newly 
transplanted trees. Preparation of land for Pali sowings gene- 
rally to go on vigorously during this month, as in most places in 
Lower Bengal preparation in September is not feasible, the rains 
usually continuing to the end of this month or even to the middle 
of October. Sowing of gram, linseed, til, Lhesati, miisuri, and 
mang to be got through before the end of this month, if possible. 
Picking of cotton bolls may commence. Of all ordinary agricultural 
rabi crops, mustard and kalai should be sown first. 

926. November . — Bases of trees, cotton and brinjal plants, 
may be loosened and cleaned during this month also. Barley, oats 
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uiid pulses to be sown, and then wheat. Sowing of English vege- 
tables and potatoes may continue. Radishes, cotton, melons, gourd, 
cucumber and other cucurbitaceous crops, coriander, onion and 
[)ulses, including Vigna catiang, may be sown during this month. 
Hoeing of early sown plots and irrigation of potatoes, cabbages 
and cauliflowers may be necessary. Winter paddy may be har- 
vested, if early. Cotton bolls and chillies to be picked. Hoeing 
of sugar-cane and irrigation if necessary. Harvesting of kaclm 
and sweet-potatoes. 

927, December — .bnrm harvest. Sale of early English 
vegetables. Irrigation of potatoes, cabbages, &c. Hoeing round 
trees and other perennial plants. Picking of cotton, and chillies. 
Harvesting of yams, ginger, turmeric, ground-nut, radishes and 

also sowing of 61 for the August-Septeinber crop. Cutting 
of sugar-cane may commence, if early. Kakti and mustard may 
be harvested this month. Champa note sag may be sown this 
month or in January, if irrigation available. Sale of paloaJ may 
commence, while sale of brinjals continues. 

Note. — The opeiationa for khanf crop^ generally take place a month 
earlier in Eastern Bengal districts, and a mouth later in Bihar and Chhota- 
nagpur. In the hill districts the time for ditfei exit operations varies with the 
elevation, and in high elevation only rahi crops can be grown in the kharif 
season, the sowing time being February and March and the harvesting 
time, August to October. In the lower hills and valleys, the Eastern 
Bengal system is applicable In the Bihar, Chhotaiiagpur, and Sonthal Per- 
ganah districts, the rahi opeiations take place a month earlier and in the 
Eastern Bengal districts a month later. 
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MANURES. 


fJHAPTER LXXXIV. 

General Summary. 

[Law of minimum ; Physical character of soil as important as chemical ; Value of 
leguminous crops , ESect of phosphatic, nitiogenons, potash and calcareous 
manures : Indirect manuring ; Economic use of manure ; Covered pits ; Use of 
urine.] 

Manuring is governed by what is called the Law of Minimum. 
Nitrogen alone will produce no crop, if Phosphoric acid, Potash, 
Lime, &c., are absent. Similarly, Phosphoric acid and Potash alone 
without Nitrogen, &c,, will produce no crop. If by adding 8 lbs. 
of N., 10 lbs. of Potash and 5 lbs. of Phosphoric acid, one gets 
14 maunds of oat s, by adding 8 lbs. of N. and only 5 lbs. of 
Potash and 24 lbs. of Phosphoric acid, one would obtain only 
7 maunds. The Law of Minimum holds good even for moisture, 
light and heat : a minimum proportion of moisture, light and 
heat are needed for the growth of every crop. This minimum 
requirement of food and other conditions of growth, is different 
for different crops ; but crops have not been so minutelj^ studied 
yet to enable one to give a tabular statement of minimum require- 
ments for each variety of every crop. Chemical analysis may 
prove certain amounts of plant food present, even in an available 
form, which are theoretically sufficient for obtaining the maxi- 
mum yield. But even in such cases, manuring has given good 
result. Chemical analysis also does not take into consideration 
the potentiality of a soil for accumulating nitrogen, due to the 
growth of microbes under proper conditions of moisture, porosity, 
heat and presence of lime. As much as 100 lbs. of nitrogen per 
acre may be accumulated from the air, in this way, during the year 
and particularly during the preparation of soil and growth of 
crop. The growing of leguminous crops in rotation is another 
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inexpensive way in which land is enriched. Dr, H. H. Mann, 
the Indian tea expert, has been popularizing the growing of 
Dhaincha in tea gardens, with excellent result, and the same method 
of enriching soils is recommended to ordinar}^ cultivators. 

929. Notwithstanding the device of growing leguminous 
crops every now and again, continuous cropping without manure 
does result in the gradual deterioration of the soil. The culti- 
vators of Bali and Dttarpara, have noticed, for instance, that of 
late year?, they are unable to grow pulse crops, and their mango 
and cocoanut trees have ceased bearing 1‘uiit?. This is evidently 
due to the minimum requirements of these crops for phosphates and 
lime being now wanting, owing not only to continuous cropping, 
but also to the systematic sale of bones to the local bone-mills 
without a particle of bones being used here for manure. In some 
countries every crop is grown by the application of a manure. 
In these, the yield of crops instead of diminishing, in course of 
time gradually increases. The application of special manures, 
time after time, though resulting in immediate beneficial effect, 
tends to impoverish the land in coarse of time. General manures, 
being less soluble and supplying all the requisite nourishment, are, 
therefore, preferable. 

930. Manures are divided into 4 classes : — 

(1) Phos'phatic manures^ bone-meal, bone-ashes, dissolv- 
ed bones, superphosphate of lime, apatite, &c. This class of 
manures possesses the following special properties : — 

(a) They tend to make the fruits and roots sweeter. 

(b) They tend to increase the flowering and fruiting 
tendencies ot plants, and also increase the absolute yield of seed 
and roots. 

(c) They make ripening of crops to take place earlier. 

(d) Young plants can resist the attack of insect and fungus 
pe?ts better, i.e., they have more vitality in them if they are 
grown on soil manured with phosphates. 

Bone-dust can be had of Messrs. Mackillican & Co., of 
7, Church Lane, Calcutta, for Rs. 2 a maund, and powdered 
apatite from Messrs. Ewing & Co., of Calcutta, for Rs. 3 a maund. 
Oil-cakes and ashes also contain large proportions of phosphates. 
Cow-dung and horse-dung ashes are specially rich in phosphates. 
TheJndirect method of manuring by feeding cattle liberal^ with 
oil-cake and utilizing their excrements as manure is better than 
applying oil-eake direct as manure to the land. Once in 5 or 6 
yearr“every plot of land should be left fallow, and on it cattle 
should be tethered or hurdled in and given oil-cake to eat, so that 
their 'Excrements, solid and liquid, may enrich the soil. Liquid 
manure is better than solid manure. 
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(2) ^ ( f ! outnum.'^ inunitre ^. — The principa.1 nitrog0iioii> 
Kiannre^ are saltpetre, sulphate of ammonia, sodium nitrate, blood, 
flesh, hair, horns, hoofs and soot. The special value of this class 
of manures consists in their capacity for increasing the vegetative 
or leaf producing power of plants. Those crops that are valued 
lor leaves only, such as cabbages, potherbs, mulberry, tobacco, 
pan, tea, are benefited by nitrogenous manures. For all other 
crops, except leguminous crops, the application ot nitrogenous 
manures at an early period of giowth after germination gives a 
good start. vSaltpetre is '=ipecially beneficial for cereal crops. 
Application at the rate of one to two maunds per acre has been 
found to double the yield. Saltpetre should be used on fertile 
soils only or used in conjunction with a phosphatic manure, as it 
makes the constituents of soil soluble and liable to be w^ashed 
away. The bf‘sf result is obtained by the application ot bone- 
dust with salt})ctre. Oil-cakes are general manures rich in 
phosphorus, nitrogen, potash, and lime. Bones containing about 
23% of phosphoric acid and 3*5% of nitrogen may be regarded 
cither as a general manure or a phosphatic inanine Being a 
general manure, it has no tendency to impoverish the soil by 
continuous use. Superphosphate of lime contains 40 or 50% or 
more of -P2O5 but hardly any hT. Oil-cakes contain 5 to 6% of 
nitrogen and 2 or 0 % of P2O5. Urine contains a larger portion 
of nitrogen than dung. Desiccated urine contains as much as 
20% nitrogen. Solid manure also, e. //, dung, contains more N. 
than phosphoric acid, and may therefore be regarded as a nitrogen- 
ous manure, while it is also a general manure. A ton or about 
274 maunds of cowdung contains about 5 to 7 seers of nitrogen, 
2 to 4 seers of pho«!phoric acid and 5 seers of potash. Sulphate of 
ammonia and nitrate of soda are quickly acting nitrogenous 
manures, but they leave the land comparati^^ely poor after a crop 
h:is been raised by the application of one of them. Blood, flesh, 
bones, oil-cakes, solid or liquid excrements of animals, aquatic 
weed^ and black earth dug out of old tanks, in renovating them, are 
the commonest general manures. Though not quick acting- 
manures and though they may be all called nitrogenous manures, 
they do more permanent good to the soil, as they contain all 
the ingredients the plant requires and as they have no special 
power of dissolving the soil and rendering its constituents 
too readily available as plant-food. Where leaf production is 
sought, the application of saltpetre should be resorted to- without 
any hesitation. It should be noted, however, that saltpetre and 
even oil-cakes should never be applied at the time of germina- 
tion or brought in contact with roots. They are to be mixed up 
with soil, or sprinkled diluted with water, ashes or earth, or 
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iipplied to the soil in between rows of plants that are afterwards 
irrigated. 

(3) Potash ma}iures . — 

(a) Ashes of all kinds, especially ashes derived from soft 
parts of plants and from seeds, as for instance, cow-dung ashes. ' ; 

(1)) Animal excreta, vegetable moulds, rotten leaves, tank 
earth, indigo refuse, &c. 

This class of manures is also helpful to certain vegetative 
functions, Le.^ to the production of leaves, elaboration of acid 
juices of fruits, deposition of starch, formation of roots and also 
to flowering and fruiting. A inaund of cow-dung containing about 
^ seer of potash, ^ seer of nitrogen, ^ seer of Pj05, if 20 maunds 
of cowdnng are applied per hiylia, the soil receives an addition 
of about 3 to 4 seers of N, 3 to 4 seers of KnO and 2-^ seers of 
A maund of oil-cake contains about 2 seers of N., 1 seer 

of P2O5, and a little over ^ seer of K2 0 : in other words, 

oil-cakes are 12 times richer than cow-dung in IST, 8 times in 
P, and 3 times richer than cow-dung as a pota-^’^ic manure. As 

potash is more of less abundantly present in every soil, the 

application of 1 maund of oil- cake is equivalent to that of 8 to 12 
maunds of cowdung; in other words, 2 to 3 maunds per higha is 
an adequate application of oil-cake for all ordinary crops (ke., rice, 
jute, &c.). Crops valued for their leaves or for pods are more 
benefited by the application of ashes than oil-cakes. Crops 
valued for their pods, though benefited by potassic manures are 
actually damaged by nitrogenous manures. Saltpetre, oil-cake, 
solid and liquid excrements of animals are therefore unsuit- 
able for leguminous crops. Ashes contain as a rule 5 to 10% 
of potash. 

(4) Cahareoff^ manures. — E.g..^ lime, shells of cockles and 
snails, hankar, gypsum, &c. 

This class of manures is best suited for leguminous crops, 
their chief function being to make the other constituents of 
soils readily available. Like phosphorus and potash, lime also 
increases the flowering and fruiting tendencies of plants. 
Whenever therefore it is noticed that plants or trees are vigor- 
ous in producing leaves, but backward or reluctant in putting 
forth flowers and fruits, the application ^of lime, ashes, and 
bones should be at once resorted to. 

(5) Salt. — This is scarcely of any value as a manure ex- 
cept for certain special crops such as cabbages, mangold, asparagus, 
cocoanut, etc. Impure salt and Khari rdmak are better manures 
than pure salt, as they contain an admixture of saltpetre and 
sodium sulphate. Salt strengthens fibres of jute, cotton, &c. 
It also checks exuberant growth of leaf. 
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ySL Thp practical advice of Lawes and Gilbert, the greatest 
agricLiltnral chemists of England, should be always borne in 
mind in choosing special manures for special crops: — “Use 
phosphates tor turnips and such like root-crops, potash for 
leguminous plants and active nitrotjen for grain*” 

932. Lidirerf maun, nut. — Under this head may be in- 
cluded the following: — 

(os) Feeding of « ait tie with oil-cake on fallow land. 

(5) Growing of leguminous crops, for pulse, for fibre or 
for fodder, specially Dhaincha and sunn hemp which are 
rich in root-nodules. 

(c) Growing crot-s by irrigation but not too free irrigation. 

(f?) Cleaning of sewers, tanks, jhils, wells every two or 
three years, clearing them of all impurities including vegetable 
and animal remain'- or growths and ap pi vino* them as manure 
to fields. “ ” 

(e) Gathering of weeds w'hen they are in flower and pit- 
ting them as manure. 

(/) Growing of trees generally round a farm, and of large 
mulberry trees in particular, for sericulture and utilising the silk- 
worm dro[>piiigs?, ^fcc., as manure. 

(ff) Burning weeds and jungles and then cultivating the 
land. This should be done only on rich forest or hill tracts. It 
results in the acidity of the soil being corrected, insect and other 
pests destroyed, weed." being easily and effectually removed, ashes 
from burnt weeds getting mixed up with soil and thus adding to 
its fertility directly, and indirectly by the inanurial constituents 
of the soil being rendered more soluble as plant-food. 

(A) Cultivation of land as long before the sowing season 
as possible, except in the rainy season, when land should not be 
left tilled without a crop. 

(i) Use of certain insecticidal and fungicidal substances 
that have a inanurial value at sowing or transplanting time. 
These substances are castor-cake and rape-cake dust, soot, salt, 
ashes and lime Spent lime of gas work (sulphide of lime) which 
can be had as a bye-product from gas works, may be applied 
to land a month or two before sowmg, and the land worked 
thoroughly in the meantime. It acts as a poison both for weeds 
and^ insects, but aerification it becomes converted into sulphate 
of lime and acts as a manure to the croj) that follows. 

(j) Applicatioa of manure to a previous crop, say to aus 
crop, tor the benefit of the succeeding sugarcane or potato crop. 

933. Economical manner of ajiphjina maanre — In this matter 
the Chinese are the most proficient. Instead of applying the 
manure all over the land, they put it at the base of each plant. 
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Applying' cowdnng, dried human dung, etc., in a very finely 
powdered condition, one derives more immediate benefit than 
apfilying these manures in a more natural condition. In Mauri- 
tius this is done for sugarcane cultivation, a measure of powdered 
dung being applied over each set of cuttings. For more forcing 
manures, such as nitre, oil-cakes, blood, &c., manuring at the base of 
each plant is risky and should not be done. 

934. Con^reil pit . — Every cultivator should have a covered 
pit for throwing in such refuse matter as sweepings of all kinds, 
weeds, hair, feathers, useless seeds and stones (like mango or lichi 
stones), bones, flesh, blood, shells, nails, ashes, besides dung and 
urine. Over this pit should be sprinkled from time to time 
gypsum or sulphate of iron or copper. Mixed refuse of all kinds 
treated with lime or gypsum is called “ compost.’’ The addition 
of copper sulphate or sulphate of iron is recommended only when 
there is any sanitary need for it. 

935. Liquid manure . — Urine gives better result when it is 
applied in the fresh state than when it is allowed to ferment. 
But being too rich it should be diluted with 10 or 20 times as 
much water, or applied before preparing the land for a crop. If 
it has to be stored for some time before use, the addition of 1 part 
of sulphate of iron to 2,000 parts of urine stored, is recom- 
mended, both for sanitary reasons, and for preventing fermentation 
and the conversion of urea into ammonium carbonate (which is 
a volatile substance). 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 

Exhaustion, Recuperation and Absorption. 

[Whether soils setting gradually exhausted, or if there is a permanent minimum 
fertility ; Natural means of recuperation ; Amount of exhaustion by ordinary 
cropping ; Recuperation of phosphates and potash ; Value of manuring un- 
doubted ; Tea planters’ experience ; Available phosphoric acid and potash ; 
Available lime and magnesia ; These as affecting the question of utilization 
of phosphates : Absorptive power of soil ; chiefly with reference to phos- 
phoric acid and potash : Double silicates ; Physical absorption ; Absorption 
without exchange of bases and with exchange of bases]. 

Whether cropping without suflScient manuring has been 
steadily exhausting Indian soils or not, has been usually answered 
by experts in undoubted affirmative. Professor Wallace of Edin- 
burgh University, however, says : “ Temporary fertility, the 

qualities possessed in virtue of some accumulation of material 
useful to plant, may be dissipated, but when this is gone, no 
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S3^steai ot cropping can reduce the land to a lower point. The 
greater portion of the land in India, which is not newly broken in, 
annually produces its minimum yield. Where declining fertility 
has been recorded, it w^as no doubt due to loss of temporar}^ 
fertility which had accumulated during a period of rest.” Pro- 
lessor Wallace assumes as a practical agiioultnri^^t, without anv 
proof, that the natural fertility of soils differs, and that this can 
never be exhausted. We can dismiss from consideration, silica, 
iron, alumina, magnesia, soda, lime and even potash, as Ijeing 
abundantly present in every soil for thousands of crops. But the 
case is different with Phosphoric acid and Nitrogen. That soils may 
become poor in these constituents and may be benefited b}’ j)ho^- 
phatic and nitrogenous manures are well-known facts. At th(‘ 
same time, it should be remembered that there are three natural 
methods of recuperation of Nitrogen which is the most important 
factor in determining fertilitj^ : (1) by rainfall, (2) by the return 
of the produce of the soil to the soil in the form of excrements, 
bodies of dead animals, straw, &c., and (3) by the action of nitrifying 
bacteria especially in connection with the roots of leguminous 
crops. The total produce of food-grains in India has been estim- 
ated at eighty million tons and the total export of food-grains at 
2,500,000 tons, at about 3 per cent. So we may assume that 
3 per cent, of this plant-food derived from the soil is absolutely 
lost to the country annually. There is also another loss due to 
burning of some of the excrements as fuel, the nitrogenous 
portion of plant-food being entirely dispersed by burning. What 
the proportion of sucP excrements that are burnt, is, cannot })e 
determined. Now, one crop takes up per acre from the soil an 
average of about 15 lbs. of Nitrogen and 7i lbs. of P2O5. The 
grain is only exported and not the straw. So it is onl}" 3 per 
cent, of an amount less than 15 lbs. of N. and of P2O5, that is 
lost by export, and we can add the N. which is lost by burning 
of cowdung to this. Most likely the total loss of N. per acre by 
cropping is less than 3 or 4 lbs. per annum, and 3 or 4 lbs. of N. 
per annum comes dowm by rain alone in the form of nitric acid 
and ammonia. Then there is the accumulation by leguminous 
crop'^.^ So, Professor Wallace's opinion is probably coneet, as far 
as N. is concerned. The question of supply of conserva- 

tion of bones or application of phosphatic manures, is therefore of 
the utmost value for maintaining what Professor Wallace calls the 
permanent fertility of soils, as it is perhaps possible to exhaust the 
permanent fertility so far as P3O5 is concerned where the propor- 
tion of this constituent in the soil is onlj’' *05 or less per cent. 

937, In the case of phosphoric acid, on the other hand, we 
should take into consideration silt deposit where this takes place 
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and the settling of cosmic or meteoric dust. Permanent fertility 
cannot be exhausted in the case where there is annual movement 
of silt from higher to lower ground by the monsoon rainfall. For 
certain localities therefore Professor Wallace’s remark that the 
permanent fertility can never be exhausted, is correct. But that 
such minimum of fertility can be added to by manuring and more 
grain produced per acre, admits of no doubt. The fuller utilisa- 
tion oP excreta, human and animal, is of the first consideration, and 
then other sources of manure can also be considered. 

938. European tea, indigo and coffee planters have begun to 
complain of exhaustion of soil. The tea now produced is weak, 
poor, thin and of inferior quality as compared to what was obtained 
10 or 20 years ago, and quite a crisis has arrived in the life of tea 
cultivation. Among the most useful experiments that have been 
undertaken in the matter of manuring tea gardens, is the growing 
of Dhaincha and ground-nut plants between rows of tea-bushes, 
and either digging the plants into the soil or harvesting them and 
digging in the crop-residue only. 

939. It has been said, that chemical analysis is not a suffi- 
cient guide for judging the actual value of soils but only its 
potential value ; in other words, that it does not, give any idea of 
the amounts of plant-food existing in an available form, but only 
the total quantities of plant-food present. With regard to potash 
and phosphoric acid, however, this remark does not apply, as an 
empirical method has been successfully applied by Dr. Bernard 
Dyer of London of finding out the quantities of p 2^5 K^O 
existing in an available form for the immediate use of plants. 
With regard to nitrogen, however, no satisfactory method has yet 
been discovered of finding out the proportion of available nitrates, 
&c., present in the soil. Indeed, it is difikcult to find this out with 
reference to any soil, as nitrates are so easily washed out. At one 
time there may be as much as J per cent, of’ available nitrates, &c., 
in the soil, but if the soil is left ploughed up and bare for a few days 
and if heavy rainfall takes place, the same soil may show less than 
^■^th per cent, of available nitrates. Loss by drainage may come 
up to as much as 80 or 100 lbs. of N. per aci'e, but this is not 
what ordinarily takes place even in lands swam{)ed with water such 
as the rice fields of Bengal are. The chief protection against the 
loss of nitrates and indeed of all soluble plant-food is the genera- 
tion of vegetable and animal life, visible and microscopic, at 
the beginning of the rainy season. When the rainy season 
actually commences, fields which are not under crops, have a 
luxuriant growth of weeds and minute vegetation and also ot 
animals, large and small. The animal and vegetable life growing 
rapidly in the soil throughout the rains, prevent to a great extent, 
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the wasliino away of fertilih. The question of loss of nitrates 
e.nfl other soluble food’inaterials bv drainnoe is very complicated, 
but the loss is not so very great in the tropic^ owing to the rapid 
propagation of vegetable and animal life of all sorts before 
the advent of the regular rainy '?eason, which helps to convert 
soluble nitrates, &c„ into comparatively in=5oluble protoplasmic 
bodies. 

940. A.vailability of plant-foods depends upon four condi- 
tion^— (1) on the size of soil particles ; (2) on the degree of solubil- 
ity of the soil in w ater ; (3) on the readiness with which soil particles 
are acted upon by the carbonic acid gas which is the main active 
ingredient for roots being able to utilize food-substances in the 
soil by dissolving them out of soil particles ; and (4) on the extent 
to which root development takes place. While the question of the 
available quantities of phosphoric acid and potash is of the first 
importance, Japanese investigators have proved that the relative 
proportions of Oa and Mg, and the coinpoimds in which they 
are present, are of great importance in retaining fertility. These 
investigators have proved that the proportion of OaO and 
MgO most favourable for the growth of cereals is as 1 : 1 , 
for crops with more abundant foliage as 2 or 3 : 1 ; and for to- 
bacco as 4 : 1. But the availability of OaO and MgO is different 
according to the state in which they occur, as Mg SO^ inaLinesium 
is more available to plants than as pulverized and burnt magnesia, 
and the latter is more available than the carbonate of magne- 
sia ; but the proportion varies with the physical character of the 
<oil nnd to the proportion of humus matter present, less harm 
being done when there is excess of humus matter. Lime as Oa 
SO, is, on the other hand, less available to plants than as slaked 
lime or carbonate of lime. That is why an overdose of gypsum 
in manure does not hurt a crop like an overdose of slaked lime or 
even carbonate of lime When liming a soil, the proportion of 
magnesia present in the soil should be always taken into account, 
and when apydying phosphatic manures, the proportion of lime- 
and magnesia present should be both taken into account. An 
excessive liming with CaOO^ or addition of magnesite in a pow- 
dered state three times as high as the lime present, reduces the 
yield of crops, hut not an exce'^s of (’a80^, as the availability of 
P^Oj is not prevented by gypsum, hut is prevented by CaCOg and 
magnesite ; except when large proportions of humus are present. 
This point was proved by Mr. T. Katavama of the Tokyo College 
of Agriculture by the following sand-culture experiment. The 
^and used for the experiment was first treated with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and washed with distilled water until every trace 
ot the acid was removed. Two-and-a-half kilos, of this sand were 
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iTbed for each pot, which was manured with I'o orainiiies of bone- 
dust. The four pots used received the following proportion of 
powdered limestone, powdered magne=;it:e and gypsum : — 

CaC 03 = 3 6 grammes. 

MgCOa = 4 IS giamme>.. 

CaS 04 2 H 9 () = G 19 gramiims. 

MgCO^ = 4'18 grammes 

CaCOq = 3 '6 grammes 

MgCOj = 1 04 grammes 

CaS 04 * 2 H 2 O = 6 19 grammes 

MgCOg' =1-04 grammes. 

The following substances were used as manures to enable the 
rice to grow : — 

0-6 NaNOs ^ 

0'4 i ^ ^ distilled water. 

0*1 T^eS 04 ) 


Upland rice was transplanted into the pot^ which were kept 
lightly watered with distilled water. The following results were 
obtained from the four pots : — 


I 

II 

III 

IV 


Average height 

.. 30 0 

... 670 

... 310 

... 69 8 


Weight of grains 
in grammes. 

0-00 
6 50 
O’OO 
7*91 


Total weight in 
grammes. 

3*2 
21-6 
48 
28 0 


941. Ah{> 07 yf!ve jjoicer of soils . — To understand how the 
utilization of phosphates, potash, lime and other food-materials 
by plants is governed, it is necessary to get an idea of what is 
called the absorptive power of soils. It is nob altogether a 
chemical process. It is both physical and chemical. Bases and 
salts are partly absorbed by the soil as a whole and partly 
decomposed. Cut oflF the bottom of a large bottle and place the 
bottle vertically with its mouth downwards, the month being 
secured with a plug of cotton wool. Fill the bottle with clay 
loam slightly dampened with water. Then pour dilate ammonia 
water in small quantities until the liquid begins to drop from the 
lower end. It will be found that this liquid is little more than 
mere water. In this wa}^, considerable quantities of ammonia are 
absorbed by clay. If you repeat the above experiment with K2 SO4, 
solution instead of ammonia water, the water percolating out will be 
found to contain only traces of K3 SO4, but more of CaS04, MgS04. 
and Na2 SO4. If you use MgS04, water percolating ont will be 
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found to contain little MgSO^, but more Na2S04.^ CaS04 and 
K2SO4. If you use Na^SO^, the filtrate will contain little Na^SO^, 
but more of MgSO^, (’aSO^ and K2SO4. If you use KNO3 
solution, the filtrate will be found to contain little or no IvNO^ 
but more of Ca*2N03, Mg'^ISTOg and XaNOg. In each of these cases 
the ba<es sup [died are retained by the soil by chemical agents 
lurking in it, while lime, magnesia or some other base is removed 
with the acid radicle, if any. Ammonia water not containing an 
acid radicle, the water comes out [uire, while in the other cases 
the sulphuric or nitric acid combines with the bases of the soil. 

942. Now, try similar experiments with phosphate of potash 
and silicate of potash. It will be found that both phosphoric acid 
and potash in the one case and silicic acid and potash in the other 
are retained by the soil. Alkaline carbonates are also absorbed 
by the soil hardly without decomposition. Speaking generally, 
chlorides, nitrates and sulphates are decomposed, while silicates, 
carbonates and plios[diates are absorbed without decomposition. 
Soil has also the power of absorbing minute quantities of chlorine 
H2 SO4 and HNOg. In each ca^e the absorptive power is limited. 
.i.e., after a time the filtrate or the water percolating out of the 
cotton wool end of the bottle will be found to contain the salt 
poured in without decomposition or absorption. Soils do not 
absorb all the bases with equal readiness. They have the greatest 
absorptive power for NH3, then for K^O, then for MgO, then tor 
Na^O and lastly for CaO. When the material for absorption is 
ready at hand the maximum, degree of absorption is reached 
within a few hours, except in the case of phosphates. When 
there is phosphoric acid ready for absorption, the maximum 
degree of absorption is reached after several days. Relatively 
more is absorbed out of a dilute solution, though from a strong 
solution absolutely a larger quantity is absorbed. The quantity 
nf bases (and acid radicles in the case of phosphates, silicates and 
carbonates) absorbed, depends on various conditions : (1) the 
relative masses of soil and the solution ; (2) temperature, — less 
being absorbed in high tem[)eratnre, and (3) the state of the com- 
bination of the substance to be absorbed. For instance, more 
is absorbed when it is given to the soil in the form of phosphate 
than as chloride or nitrate. The bases absorbed are only slightly 
soluble in water, more soluble in water containing 0 O2, and com- 
pletely soluble in HCl. When a base has been absorbed, it may 
be partially or wholly removed by another base, e. r/., if a soil 
saturated with absorbed K2O is given a dose of Na^S04 solution 
in the above described manner, part of the K^O will be^ removed, 
much more than if the soil had been washed only with water}, 
and its place taken by Na20. If now the soil is washed with a 
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solution of lime, more of the KgO and part of the ISra20 will be 
w’ashed out and their place taken by CaO. The absorptive power 
of soils is diminished by ignition and entirely destroyed by treat- 
ment with HOI. A soil, the absorptive power of which is dimin- 
ished or destroyed by either of these ways, can get back its 
power if it is treated with Na2C03 or CaCO«. All soils have not 
equal absorptive power. Speaking generally, the greater the 
absorptive power of the soil the greater is its fertility. All good 
>oils decompose to a certain limit salts of potash, magnesia, soda 
and lime in such a manner that the bases, and the phosphoric, 
-'ilicic and carbonic acids, if they are present, are retained in the 
>oil, and nitric, hydrochloric and sulphuric acids become di^solveil 
in the form of compounds of lime, soda, magnesia, &c., taken from 
the soil, and then either taken up by roots of plants or washed 
away, or deposited in the dry Aveather as an incrustation or inflores- 
c(*nce on the surface. Though clay-loams possess the power of 
absorption in a very marked degree, absorptive power iias been 
noticed even in compact rocks, such as basalt, shale, or marl 
zeolites. 

943. Soils icitJi doulde afes have higher absorptive pow er. 
The h3"drated double'*silicates in the soil resemble zeolites, which 
contain Ta, Mg, K and Na and are decomposed easily by HCI. 
Some of the natural double silicates of the soil have been actiiallv 
identified as zeolites, and those containing such have the^ high 
absorptive power of zeolites. An artificial preparation of silicate 
of alumina and soda possesses an absorptive power resembling 
that of clay loams. The artificially prepared hydrated double 
silicate which shows the highest absorptive power, contains 46 per 
cent, of SiOo, 26 per cent, of AlgO.,, 16 per cent, of NaoO and 12 
])er cent, of H2O. When this artificially prepared double silicate 
is treated with a lime salt, most of the is replaced by OaO,^ 

and when it is afterwards treated with OaO is partly replaced 

})v KoO. In the same w^ay, MgO and NH, can be made to enter 
into the composition of this artificial mixture which may now be 
called soil. That natural -*oih contain similar double silicates to 
those of this artificially prepared soil, is rendered certain by^ the 
following facts : — ( 1) Soils which after treatment with HCI ^fields 
to a solution of Na^COg much larger quantity of soluble SiO^ than 
before treatment with HCI, generally have a high abtorptive 
power. (2) Soils treated with HCI which lose their absorptive 
])Ower regain this power on addition of Na2C03 or CaCO-? which 
enables the precipitated SiOo to re-form hydrated silicates, (o) 
Hydrates of Fe and Alhave the power of absorbing small quantities 
ofNHs, K2O, &c., when presented as hydrates, carbonates, or 
phosphates ; but they have very little power of absorbing bases 
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when jii in the form of chlorides, sulphates or nitrates. 

They have the power of fixing P2O5 and also absorbing* small 
quantities of HOI and H^SO^, fixing them as highly basic com- 
pounds. (4) Hydrated silicic acid has an absorptive power for 
-free bases or carbonates. (5) Humus also has the power of ab- 
sorbing bases when they are in free state, or as carbonates or 
silicates. When ^2^5 presented in a soluble form as OaH^P^Og 
(Superphosphate of lime), it first acts on the CaUOs of soil to form 
OanHoP208 (Dicalcium Phosphate) and afterwards CaoP^Og 
(Tricalcium Phosphate) ; possibly some MggPgO^ also is formed. 
These combining with the iron and alumina of the soil become 
fixed as Phosphates of iron and alumina. The reactions that take 
place may be expressed by the following formulas : — 

(1) 3CaH,P,Og + 2 Fe.Os - 2Fe2P208 + Oa.PgOs + 6 H.O. 

(2) 3CaH HgOg -f- 2 AhOg = 2 AlgP.Og -1- CagPoOs + 611,0, 

944. The abi^orpfJotK of P,0^ is more rapid in calcareou> 
soils than in clays or sands. Clays and sands go on absorbing 
Pj^05 for several days. One of the functions of CaOOg in soils is 
to supply lime with which acids of certain salts may combine, so 
as to enable tbe bases to be absorbed. The Calcium carbonate of 
the soil naturally present or added as manure, helps to keej) 
up proper equilibrium betw^een bases of the compound silicates. 

945. Thet//r<c Id/^ds of ahsorpfioji may be shortly illustrat- 
ed thus : — 

(1) Physiad aitsorption^ when colouring organic mat- 

ter is removed from bufialo-dung (dung of buffaloes fed on mango 
leaves), litter, &c., and absorbed by the soil. 

(2) Ahsorjitioo icifJiout exehanae of bases, as in the case of 
iiydrates, carbonates, pbosjdiates and silicates. Hydrates of Fe 
and A1 and humus take an active part in this ab^oiqjtion. 

(3) Absor])fio7i trifh. ej-rhamje of ha.se,'^, in wdiich the hydrated 
compound silicates are the active agents. For ordinary fertile 
soils this kind of absor])tion plays the most important part. Those 
ash constituents of plants which are most valuable and least 
abundant in the soil are those which are fixed in large quantities ; 

. /7., PoOg and K3O. These when liberated in the soil by the 
action of weathering of rocks or soil particles, are immediately 
fixed by this absorptive power. Those saline matters which are 
easily w^asbed away, e. g., Chlorides, Sulphates and Nitrates, are 
(with the exception of nitrates) either required by plants in very 
insignificant quantities, or are abundantly present in the soil, or 
supplied to it without human aid. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI. 

Nitrogenous Manures. 

[Nitrogen as nitrates of highest value , Bacteria utilizing free N of the air and 
accumulating albuminoid matter at root-nodules ; Nitrites useless as plant- 
food ; Sewage-water, therefore, of not great value for irrigation ; Nitrates in 
nature, as sodium, potassium and calcium nitrates ; Nitrogen in relation 
to bases ; Ammonium sulphate a product ot gas works ; Crude gas liquor 
to be diluted if applied , Urea also absorbed by plants ; Loss of nitrates 
by drainage .iia\ be more than made up by nitrification ; Conditions 
suitable fei iiunru-anuu ; Nitrous earth ; Nitre-beds ; Manufacture of 
saltpetre; Application of nitrates; BhaSoi and early Rahi crops chieiiy 
benefited; Leguminous crops injured; Compost heaps; Antiseptics and 
putiefaLtioii retard nitnlication of fann-yai<l manure; Calcium cirbeuate 
or gypsum to be used, not caustic iime : Conservation of manure ; Reduc- 
tion of nitrates into nitrites and free N. m swamps ; Origin of nitrates 
in soil ; Nitrification of urine ; Export of saltpetie ; Value of N. as compared 
to those of PgO- and KgO ; Causes of variation of composition of dung ; N. in 
urine — its proportion and the forms m which it occurs ; Composition of dung 
and urine of different animals ; Litter ; Urine earth ; Box-manure ; Value of 
Indian cow-dung and urine about the same as of English cow-dung and urine: 
Amounts of plant-food in 1 ton of farm-yard manure ; Practical value of 
cow-dung as determined by experiments ; Poudrette ; Town-sweeping ; Silt ; 
Vegetable refuse ; Ammonia : Nitric acid ; Conditions aSecting loss of N. : 
Albuminoids ; Green manuring ; Aquatic weeds : Straw ; Saw-dust ; Leaves ; 
Seeds ; Oil-cakes ; Megass ; Refuse of sugar-refineries, silk, indigo and glue 
iacrones, particularly rich ; Coal ; Soot ; Blood ; Flesh ; Skin ; Horn ; Hair ; 
Feather : Carcasses of animals : Refuse offish ; Guanos ; Utilization of sewage : 
“ Native (^ano ” ; Deodorizing processes; Practical value of sew'age and 
sewage grass , Crops suitable for sewage irrigation ; Animal refuse of more 
value than vegetable refuse.] 

SuarCi'S of S/troyen,- -Oi tlie four principal manurial constit- 
uents — nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and calcium — nitrogen is 
the most important, and, on the whole, it may be said, the richer a 
substance is in nitrogen the greater is its value as a manure. Green 
plants are not able to make any use of the free nitrogen of the air, 
but fungi can make some use of nitrogen in this form. Minute 
fungi, called Bacteria, having a tendency to accumulate nitrogen- 
ous organic compounds at the roots of plants, chiefly of the legumin- 
ous order, these plants derive benefit from the free N. of the air 
through the help of these bacteida. As nitrites also, plants are not 
able to make use of N. The nitrates contained in irrigation water 
coining in contact with sewage, become more or less I’educed to 
nitrites, in which form the N is of no use to plants. Irrigation 
with sewage water is therefore not a very effective means of apply- 
ing nitrogenous manure to land. Nitrogen is absorbed by plants 
chiefly in the form of nitrates, ammonia salts, urea, uric 
acid, and hippuric acid. Nitrates occur in nature as saltpetre 
(KNO3), Chili saltpetre (Na NO3) and also as saline inflores- 
cence on walls, which is calcium nitrate (Ca^NOs)- Ammo- 
nium nitrate also occurs in air and in rain water. Saltpetre and 
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( ilili saltpetre or sodium nitrate are largely ii&ed for mannre. Of 
Mnmonium salts, the substance largely used for manure is ammo- 
idnin sulphate which is manufactured out of gas-liquor, and is 
therefore a bye-product of gas-works. The crude gas-liquor 
'iluted wdth w^ater is also used for application on wheat and other 
cereal crops. Urea is also made use of directly by the roots of 
[ lant^, and fermentation of urine, which results in the generation 
of volatile ammonia salts, should therefore be prevented, either by 
;q)plying urine fresh on lands, diluted with water, or storing it in 
tanks by the addition of an antiseptic 'substance, such as JFerrous 
'ulpbate, for future use, but in an unferniented state. 

947. rates . — In connection with the question of recupera- 

tion of nitrogen in the soil, the nitrifying agency of bacteria is to 
be considered the mo'^t important. Los>< by drainage is generally 
entirely made up by this natural recuperation. In fact, while the 
expenditure of U. per acre by cropping is only about 15 lbs., loss 
by drainage under an in judicious treatment may come np to as 
much as 80 or lOO lbs. ])er acre, but ni.trifving bacteria have been 
also known to accumulate 80 or 100 lbs. of N. per acre. On the 
one hand, a free and moist soil is helpful to nitrification, while on 
the other, such soil is also liable to loss by diainage in wet weather. 
A free and open soil kept moist, but at the same time protected 
from rain, is therefore most helpful to the generation of nitrates. 
The presence of some organic matter in the soil is also essential. 
These conditions naturally prevail in village sites, and old home- 
steads dug up and used as manure are known to give good results. 
But artificial nitre-beds under '^had(‘ may be formed on every 
farm, and the earth regularly used as manure. Further refined 
and purified, this nitrous earth, or Iona extensively ii>ed 

as manure in the United Province^ and parts of Bihar, yields the 
saltpetre of commerce. 

948. Saltpetre is }nani(factnreJ largely in Bihar and to a 
certain extent in several districts of the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bombay, Madras and Burma, ilore than two-thirds of 
the stiltjietre exported from Ciilcutta oome> from Tirhut, Saran and 
Ohamparan. The climate best suited for the production of nitre is 
where dry weather follows the rains and thus by evaporation 
allows the salt to effloresce on the surface. Presence of carbonate 
of lime in abundance is helpful to the generation of nitre, and this 
accounts for the district of Tirhut being so fruitful in the produc- 
tion of nitre, for almost half of its soil is calcareous. The manu- 
facture in Bihar is in the liands of a caste called the Nuniahs, who 
revel in old village sites and mud walls. They make piles of loose 
earth after the rains are over and build mud walls round them, 
that the precious stuff may not be washed away. This earth is 
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obtiuned by scraping off an inch or two of the bed chosen and 
made into conical heaps 2 to 4 ft. high. By March or April, when 
a large number of these heaps haye been collected, the processes 
of solution and filtration begin. The best temperature for nitri- 
fication is 98° F., and if this and moisture can be given artificially 
in presenceof CaOOo and organic matter, nitre-bedsandheaps should 
give the best results. Knh^/es are placed on tripods, each kalsi 
having a hole at its bottom. A layer of straw is put at the bottom, 
over it ashes from indigo refuse, and then the vessel is nearly 
filled with the saline earth, in a loose manner. Under each 1‘alsi 
filled with saline earth is placerl an empty Jcalsi and above it one 
tilled with water having an orifice at the bottom, in the manner in 
which an ordinary kalsi filter is arranged. A series of these 
stands are erected side by side, and the liquid from the bottom 
haJsies is removed from time to time and boiled until the liquor 
comes ont so free from salt that it is not worth boiling. The liquor 
obtained contains 2 to 5% of saltpetre. Oval iron pans from 1 
to 2 ft. in diameter and 6 to 9 inches in depth are used for boiling 
the liquor. The diminishing liquid is from time to time re- 
plenished bv fresh supplies. The impurities that rise, are carefully 
skimmed off. On attaining a certain degree of concentration, the 
liquid is set apart to cool in a shallow vessel and the impure salt- 
petre is copiously precipitated. This impure precipitate is scooped 
out from the bottom of the pan at intervals. After 30 to 36 
hours of continuous labour, 8 to IG lbs. of crude saltpetre are 
made ; the larger pans yielding up to 40 lbs. Solar heat is also 
used for evaporating the liquor. This crude saltpetre is re-ci'ystal- 
lised and then exported to Europe, where it is further refined. 
The principal impurities are Chlorides of Potassium and Sodium. 
Weight for weight, sodium nitrate is a richer manure than potas- 
sium nitrate, inasmuch as it contains 7 per cent, more nitric 
acid. In the manufacture of gunpowder, however, potassium 
nitrate is in use, but for the manufacture of nitric acid, sodium 
nitrate. In India, potassium nitrate being much cheaper, it is the 
best nitrogenous manure to use, the potassium also being a valu- 
able plant-food. 

949. Utilization of Nitvontn h/f plants . — Nitrogen is absorb- 
ed by plants more readily in the form of nitrates than in any 
other form. In water-culture experiments nitrates are relied 
upon as the best source of nitrogen. Ammonia salts are less 
certain. Nitrates chiefly promote the growth of leaves and 
impart to them a rich green colour. In Peru, crude nitrate of 
soda is found incrusting the soil of a desert. Hence this article 
rather than saltpetre is chiefly used for manurial purpose in 
America and Europe. Scrapings from ptfcra walls or damp and 
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dirty limestone buildings are ricli in nitrate of imir ^’Juch is ako 
a good manure. 

ILjO. AcfioiK of nitrates in plajits . — Kitrogyu is principally 
assimilated as niti’atrs in combination with inorganic bases. The 
liuhdity of niirates getting lost by vni'^bing when there is a crop 
growing in the field, is not, tberetore, gieat. It is in the gieen and 
tinripe stages of ]dants that most of the N in tlieni can be traced as 
nitrates. The N in very immature grass or fodder is not indica- 
tive of albuminoids, and it is therefore not advi-^able to use fodder 
plants before they flower. The descending sap which goes bml: 
into the soil by exosmosis contains (Aihium IMalate and other 
compounds which, are made up of a base anti organic acids. All 
the bases of the nitrates cannot tlicref -re be traced with the Nitrogen 
in the plant specially at the later stages of its growth. For instance, 
for all the nitiogen which can be traced by actual analy>is in a ripe 
crop of wheat (straw and grain), there ought to he found at least 
100 lbs. of bases (calculated as Ca) if all the N is to be accounted 
for by nitrates ; but only about '20 lbs. of bases (eaknlated as (’a) 
can be so found. The rest of the bases go back to the soil after 
perfoiming important pin siological functions and acting as vehicle 
of nitrates. Similarly in the case of the ri[)e hean cro[), for the 
Nitrogen that is actually traced, there ought to be about 215 lbs. of 
bases (calculated as Oa), but only about 5d Ih^. eau be traced. On 
the other hand, in the case, of a cro[) tliat is haiwested green, nearly 
the whole of the base (equivalent of the N can be traced. For the N 
in a mangold crop 300 lbs. ot bases (calculated as(h) are necessary 
to account for the presence of all the N as nitrate, and actual!} 
275 lbs. can be so traced. 

051. Manner of application of niirates as manure. — Salt[jetre, 
Chili-saltpetre or KSodium nitiate and (-alciuin nitiate should be 
applied as manure, mixed and diluted wiib some other substance, 
such as water, loam or dung, at the rate of 100 to 150 lbs. pcu- acre, 
mixed with o or 4 times as much dung or 10 times as much loam 
or water. The application should hi* oul\ as top-dics-'ing wlien the 
plants are 6 to 9 inches high, as gei mination and giowing of young 
seedling'' are hindered by the n{i[ilieaiion. It is only in showery 
weather that it pioves liighly beueticial. lti.<,tbeietoie,a[)])lic- 
able to early c: o})> or eail} Ilahi ciTJps. Giaiu cio[)s are 

chiefly fenefited, also those which are valued for llieir l<‘a^es, such 
as pot-heihs {sags), labbage^, niulheriy, <tc. Onion-, table- 
^vegetables and root-crops generally are aho benefited by nitiates 
Legnmmous crops are actually injured by tlie application. 

95f. JSiUe-hed. — Each ini mem aiiea.'-ily have bis own covered 
and em Icsed 7iiire-hcd as a peipetual soiiice of manuie for his 
fields. It is iin[ioitaQt to secure a iinifoiin temperature of about 
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Relow 40“ or 45F. and above 130“ F. nitrification ce;ises. 
The earth sliouhl be kept loose. There should be enough of inois- 
tnre, lime and orounic matter in it, but not too much of th(* first 
two. Warington could not ordinaiily disco\cr nitiifying Bacieii.i 
below a depth of 18^'' and the looseness of soil in the niti-e-bed lu^ed 
not therefore extend bejond 18"'. Darkness also lb\(mr'* niliifica- 
tion. This is one reason why niaiuiies .should be kept in dark 
cellars and sheds. Compost heaps should be also ke})t under trees 
or sheds. Salt, coal-tar, spent lime of ga> w oiks, ferrous sulphate 
and disinfectants or oeimicides generally, retard the proee-s of 
nitrification. Rapid pntiefaction also hinders nifciification, and it is 
therefore nece-sary that manure heaps should remain s^veet A 
wet and puddly pen or cow house is not so suitable for the process 
of nitrification as a stall in which the dung is spread about and kejsit 
moderately warm and only occasionally moistened with mine. 
The lime used for nitre-beds should never be in tlie form of einistic 
lime which sets free ammonia and hinders nitrification, but in the 
form of carbonate. Warington has pointed out that if Gypsinn 
is mixed with strong solutions of urine so tliat the carbon. i re of 
ammonia is converted to sulphate and the exc(\ssive alkalinity ol t he 
liquid annulled, they could be nitrified more easily. Exces-^ive 
alkalinity is inimical to the jirocessof nitrification. Dr. Moore has 
recently proved the jiracticability of inoculating soils wit!) nitri-^ 
f} ing bacteria taken out of the roots of leguminous crops. Thi.s 
subject will be treated in a later (’hapter on Soil Bacteriology, 

953. Conditions siutable for nitrification — The pr.jctical 
"lessons to be deduced from these ])rinciple^ are: — (1) (’attle 

(except, of course, dairy cattle) should be ker)t in stalls, vlien 
they are not at work or in the field. Here the manure should rot 
and be trodden upon. (2) The urine should he removed Ik'.sIi 
and Used -eparatch as luanine mixed with ashes and vvatei . (^3) 

If no provision is made for removing the urine, gy])suni ^lionld he 
freely used in the stall. (4) Slaked lime should be occa''i(m.illy 
spread in the stall. (5) The floor of the stall should be ahout 
18 inches deef'cr than the surrounding level of the land. (G) 
Straw should be freely used for litter as it leaves o[)enin^s for 
air to act on the manure. In other word.s, cow dung and litier 
may be utili^^ed as the basis for nitre-beds, 

954. Reduction of nitrates . — Nitrates are partially dc-o\id- 
ized in puddly manure pits, also in swampy rice-liekD, vhme tiic 
process of reductiou occurs, resnUing in the formation of m.ii-h- 
gas. Even in soils rich in liumus, nitrates are easily de>iro\c ! in 
the absence of 0, quickly in high tempemtures and slowly in low 
temperatures. The nitrates are further reduced and free N gas 
escapes. 
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y5o. ihinhi of lutraft ^. — Nitrates in soils are probably 
chiefly derived from oxidation of ammonium compounds, resulting 
from organic matter coming in contact with lime ; also from- 
\arious organic nitrogen compounds. It is not a purely chemical 
process which can be represented by chemical formulae. In 
the laboratory, of course, nitrates could be evolved by treating 
nitrogen coni})Ounds with a strong oxidizing agent, e.a.^ when 
caustic ammonia is boiled with potassium permanganate, or sub- 
jected to the action of peroxide of hydrogen. But in the soil 
the intervention ot bacteria is the determining agent in the 
formation of nitrates ; but how these bacteria work is not yet 
known. That thev live on nitrogenized organic matters and on 
ammonia compounds is known, and also that they give rise to 
nitrates. The pivsem-t^ of iron in the soil is indirectly a great 
help to nitnficaLion, as iron in the form of hydrate acts as a carrier 
C'f oxyg^Mi from a[)per to lower layers of soil, by cultivation. 

IfjG. r ri If does not nitrify unless it has been diluted with 
water and mixed up with a great deal of earth. Very dilute solu- 
tions of carbonate of potU'^h, carbonate of soda and carbonate of 
ammonia favour nitrification, but if the solutions are more con- 

2 3 A 

centrated than 7—— or --77,7: they check the action of the ferment, 
i,U0D 1,000 

If chloroform, OS , or Phenol is passed through soil, nitrification 
is arrested, owing to the death of the organisms ; continual dry- 
ing of soils at 100°0. also prevents nitrification. When urine of 
animals is allowed to ferment, in considerable quantities, an undue 
pro})ortion of ammonium carbonate is evolved and nitrification is ' 
checked. The popular belief that urine is injurious to land and 
tlmt it burns up plants is therefore correct, though diluted it is 
such a valuable manure. In recommending the use of urine to 
cultivators the necessary caution should be always given. The 
nitric ferments find a fit soil in well-rotted manure w^hich is not too 
wet. More than three-fourths of the value of dung depends upon 
the N it contains. 

957. Trade in saltjjetre . — The quantity of saltpetre annually 
exported from India is nearly 000,000 maunds valued at over 40' 
lakhs of rupees. Most of this goes to Great Britain and the 
U. S. A. for the manufacture of gunpowder. It is more satisfactory 
to use this manure in a coinpaiatively pure form (say, of 5 to 6 
per cent, refraction, which costs in Calcutta about Es. 6 per 
mannd), than crude saltpetre w^hich may contain SO to 50 per cent, 
of foreign matter. 

958. Relative values of P and K , — Notwithstanding 
the potentiality of soils for accumulating nitrates under specially 
favourable circumstances, the application of manures to soils has* 
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for its chief object addition of N in an available form. In 
-estimating the value of manures in a practical manner, NHc, 
P2O5 and KoO may be valued at da**., “ias, and 2a,'. a lb, res- 
pectively. NHg is valued in England even at a lb. Indian 
soils being particularly poor in N, and N being the most valu- 
able plant-food, the proportions of N in various substances 
that are or can be used to enrich the soil, should be carefully 
studied. 

959. Fcmn-jjavd manure . — The most easily available manure 
which is used for bringing N directly and indirectly into the soil 
is farm-yard manure. It consists of solid and liquid excrements 
of all farm animals and litter. It varies very much in composition. 
The conditions that determine the variation of composition are : — 
(I) age ; (2) condition of the animal, whether lean or fat ; (3) 
the species ; (4) food ; (5) temperature ; (6) accommodation 
■generally ; (7) quantity and kind of litter used, and (8) manage- 
ment during accumulation and its after-treatment. 

960. Loss in digestion . — During the passage of food through 
the alimentary canal of an animal, a large portion of the C and 
some of the H are lost by the processes of respiration and 
evaporation, as OOg and HgO. Nearly the whole of the N and 
the mineral matter are got back either in the solid or the liquid 
-excrements. This is the case chiefly with adult and fattening 
animals. In the case of young animals and milking cows, the N 
excreted is much less. A little more than half the quantity of N 
taken in as food is given off in urine, which shows what a valuable 
nitrogenous manure urine is. The remaining half (or less) is 
partly voided with the solid excrement and partly stored up in 
-the body of the animal. The N in urine occurs in the forms of 
Urea, Uric acid, Hippuric acid and Guanin. 

961. x^dult animals void a larger amount of nutritive matter 
than growing animals or animals in milk. The latter use up a good 
deal of phosphates, N and mineral salts required for the formation 
•of bones, blood, and muscles, or milk. Pregnant animals and 
lean animals also absorb a good deal of nutriment, and their 
excrements are poorer than those of fat animals. Animals poorly 
fed (only on straw and ripe grass) yield poor manure. Animals 
fed on carrots, oats, pulses, chaff, bran, fresh green herbage 
and specially oil-cake, yield richer manure. 

962. Quantity of e.ucrements voided hy cattle . — The averane 
■amount of dung voided by cattle in Bengal may be put down 
at about 50 maunds and the average amount of urine at 10 maunds 
per annum. The actual averages obtained at Sibpur in 1894 were 
46 maunds of dung and 11 maunds of urine, and in 1896, 73 
maunds of dung and 5^ maunds of urine. The European average 
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for urine is much liirger in proportion, r/c., uue-fcliird or moie of 

the wei^lit of (liin^. ^ *11 • 

[h]y>. Coinpo^^ition of e.roremenfi. of antinals. — The followin^^ 
t.ible conipiled fi‘i)iu Johnston and Cameron s Elements ot 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, gives an idea ot the coin- 
pO'ir.ion of dung and urine of the various clas.>e^ of farm animals 
in 1,000 part-> : — 


! 

Cow. 

Hokse. 

Sheep. 

Pig. 
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9(14. Pig'j? urine 
composition, especially 


and human urine are very 
in the high ]>ercentage ot 


similar in 

PgO,. * The 


ex(*rements of sheep are the mo<t concentrated, then ot the hort?e, 
then of the ox, and last of all of pigs and of men. Cowdung 
contains the largest proportion of water and is poorest in N ot 
all the dung^?. Horse-dung i.s drier and richer, sheep's (lung is 
the richest. Bird's dung and insect droppings are still^ richer in 
N, K-,0 and P-O^j. In order of value, insect droppings come 
Srst, then bird’s dung and buCs dung, then sheep’s dung and goat s 
dung^ then horse’s dung, pig’s dung and lumian dung, and last of 
all diing of oxen and buffaloes. The principal differences in 
composition between dung and urine, be>i<l<‘^ the difference in the 
proportion of water, are (1) Urine is richer in N (except in 
the case of pig-nrine) and in alkaline salts (K 0 and Na^ 0), 
while dung is richer in the earthy salts (Ca and Mg) and phos- 
]>h;ites. (2) Si Oo is abundantly piesent in dung of animals 
chi<‘fly becau"'^ they eat a lot ot earth Avith their food. Human 
excrements, like excrements of other animals, differ A^ery much 
according to the food eaten. 

965. Gain hij evaporation . — As the watery portion of urine 
and dung evaporates, urine gets richer and richer in N than dung^ 
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over 90^ of urine being water, while dung contains 70 to 
75 % ot moisture. In allowing urine to get evaporated and 
(joncentrated, fermentation must be kept in check by adopt- 
ing a quick method of evaporation, or by using an antiseptic 
substance. 

966. f jitter. — Buck- wheat straw used as litter adds to the 
value of the manure, and does the straw of leguminous crops. 
The manuiial value of cereal straws used as litter mainly depends 
on the proportion of hi they contain. Dried ferns, rushes, and 
young leaves of all kinds used as litter have a special value as litter, 
as they contain a very high pro[)ortion of IvoO. The return of 
the straw in some form or other to the land is very essential, as 
straw contains ‘5^ of N, of KoO and ‘3^ of P 2 O 5 , and as an 
acre of land yields about 2,000 lbs. of rice straw per annum, the 
restoration of the straw is a great matter, considering that the 
total quantity of N, Pj ^05 and KgO taken out by a crop of rice 
(grain and straw) is about 10 lbs., 5 lbs, and 51bs. ^respectively. 
Practically no bedding material or litter is used in India for the 
(‘omfort of cattle. 

967. TJ^e of (h/t earth . — In the Cawnpore Experimental 
Farm, a system of scntteiing dry earth on the floor of the cattle 
stall, of removing it daily and drying it in the sun and using it 
again for scattering on the floor, has been introduced. This, no 
doubt, makes the urine-earth get gradually more and more 
concentrated in N until as much as 1 % of IjT accumulates, when 
the earth is used as a nitrogenous manure. But the extreme 
alkalinity of the earth and the exposure to sun-light both go 
against nitrification. Nitrification, however, proceeds after this 
urine-earth has been used as manure. The use of dried, leaves, 
or straw, or megass ( 2 .^., crushed sugar-cane) for litter is advisable, 
also the feeding of cattle in covered stalls, the floor of which 
should be about 18 inches below the level of the surrounding 
ground. The accumulation of dung and urine and litter may 
go on until the manure reaches the level of the ground, when 
it can be removed to the pit or applied to fields. Gypsum 
should be scattered on the manure every now and again, if 
this system is adopted, to prevent formation of (NH^)^ (^Og. 
Gypsum is also a mild antiseptic. The system of converting 
urine into urine-earth by drying it in the sun may be also 
adopted. 

968. Box-manure . — The stall-fed manure which gives such 
good result in England has been found to give good result in 
the Nagpur Experimental Farm also, and this system therefore 
is to be preferred. Indian cattle-dung and urine (specially 
the latter) are not poorer than English cattle-dung and urine 
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ks the following results of analyses given by Dr. Voelcker will 
show : — 



Cattle 

Dung. 

Cattle Urine. 


English 
farm yd- 

Indian 

dinig-cake 

English. 

Indian. 

Moisture 

*Non-volatile organic matter 
tMineral matter (ash) 

66*17/^ 
•>8-24 „ 
5‘59 „ 

7*22% 
65*32 „ 
•i7*46„ 

91-5I)X 

7-00 

1-30 

90-62% 
7-64 „ 

1 74 „ 

^Containing Nitrogen 
t Containing— 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash . . . ... j 

Soda . . . 1 

Phosphoric acid , . ' 

100-00 
‘65% 1 

*15,, 

1 *67 „ 

•08 „ 
•31 „ 

100-00 

1*16% 

1-06 ,, 

■63 „ 
trace 

■51 ,, 

lOo-OO 

•90% 

i 

i 

1 

100-00 

1 168% 

■08 „ 
•57 „ 
■643 „ 
•02 „ 
*022 „ 


969. Different character of duny-manure . — In 1 ton of farm- 
yard manure there are 9 to 15 lbs. of N, 4 to 10 lbs. of P 2 O 5 and 
5 to 13 lbs. of K^O, Manure made in boxes contains twice as 
much nitrogen (18 to 30 lbs. per ton). Rotten dung is more 
soluble and is a better manure than fresh dung, but it contains little 
free NHg which is combined with vegetable acids. Dmdng 
fermentation, dung loses HgO, CO 2 , CH^, H and N which are 
evolved in the process, and thus it becomes more concentrated. 
Very little NH 3 is lost unless it is allowed to wash away. Dung, 
which is not pitted but kept spread out, loses two-thirds of its N; 
in pits or heaps, only a third of the nitrogen is lost, but when the 
pit is covered, it loses only 10 per cent, of N. Dr. Voelcker, Sr., 
gave it as his opinion that on the whole it was better to use dung 
and urine fresh on fallow land and use the land for cropping four 
or five months afterwards. In manure pits the maximum value of 
dung is reached in about four months, and it is a mistake to suppose 
that the older the manure the better it is. Three-year old dung 
may contain only -1 of N. 

970. Practical result . — Experiments conducted in the different 
Government Farms in India have led to the conclusion that the 
kpplication of about 6 tons of cow-dung per acre results in an 
increased outturn of 300 to 400 lbs. of wheat (Uawnpore and 
Dumraon). The figures for Nagpur give an increase of 200 
to 300 lbs. In the ca'^e of maize the average increase at Cawnpore 
has been 400 to 500 lbs. per acre. 

971. Poudrette^ or night-soil-manure pitted with ashes and 
town refuse, naturally varies very much in composition. The 
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poudrette formed in deep municipal trenches gives rise to offensive 
smell, and the Meagher system of utilising night-soil by depositing 
it on beds and covering these with 3 inches of soil is less ofensive, 
as the decomposition in the latter case, especially in the dry 
weather, is very rapid. The poudrette made by drying only, on 
the continent of Europe, contains about *25 per cent, of moisture, 
3 per cent, of N, 3 per cent, of Phosphoric acid and 14 per cent, 
of Potash. Mixed with 0aS04, ^R^th, &c., the poudrette is less 
valuable, containing only 2 per cent, of N or less. The poudrette 
made at Poona was found to contain about 1 per cent, of N 
and to If per cent, of P2O5. The poudrette made at Oawnpore 
was found to contain *4 to *7 per cent, of N. The increased 
outturn from poudrette at Gawnpore from the application of 
6 tons per acre has been 500 to 1,000 lbs. of maize and 400 to 
600 lbs. of wheat per acre in excess of the unmanured plots. 
Weight for weight, poudrette has been found a better manure 
than cow-dung. At the Allahabad Grass Farm, the amount of 
night-soil applied per acre (on the Meagher system) is 168 tons 
per acre once in 10 years. The weight of green grass obtained 
at this Farm varies from 10 to 30 tons per acre per annum, 
which is equivalent to 3 to 10 tons of hay. A more extended 
use of night-soil and urine for manure is highly desirable. 
It is in this respect that the Chinese system of agriculture is in 
-advance of the Indian. Toion siceepings are less valuable as 
manure, as they contain about *3 or *4 per cent, of N, but as it has 
no offensive odour, it should be readily used for manure. At 
Poona it is used for sugar-cane and at Allahabad for grass land 
with very satisfactory results. The sullage water of town drains, 
which is usually run into the nearest river, is also a valuable 
paanure. Mr. Wyer, a Collector of Meerut, utilized his small 
farm for the purpose of illustrating its value to cultivators. Two 
irrigations with it doubled the outturn of cotton, maize, juar, and 
oats over that obtained with well water. There is, indeed, a large 
supply of manure in cities and mofussil towns which is usually 
allowed to go to waste. Conservancy arrangements may be made 
a source of profit if municipalities are properly conducted, and 
under proper management the utilization of .sewage and sweepings 
for agriculture would secure a better sanitary improvement than 
any other inode of disposing of the stuffs. 

972. Silt . — The value of river, canal and tank silt as manure 
is still more difficult to ascertain than the value of dung, urine or 
town refuse. Silt is a very important source of plant-food and 
recuperation of land. In Eastern Bengal, large tracts of country 
depend on silt only for manure. The results of analyses made by 
Dr. Leather with the Upper Eastern Jamna Canal silt show that 
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ili^^ <ilf; .i<"|io>it daring the monsoon period is more tlvin sufficient 
lor th- rice cro[) (d*2 Ih^. of N and 41 lbs. of ’^^2^5 
Ijtiving been accounted for from this source), wlnle d-iring the cold 
weather wlien the canal water is rdear, the amounts of N and 

su[)plied by silt deposit are very insignificant (only ^ a lb. of 
N and 1 lb. of P2O5 per acre). All ^ilts, howt-ver, are not vala- 
ahle. Sandy silt niay be deposited on good soil and cause damage 
to the soil. .1 

973. Hinnns or vegetable refuse in soil is of little direct 
use to plant. Some experimenter^ have even opined that humus 
is poisonous to plants ; hut the balance of evidence shows that 
indirectly it is a valuable source of plant-food, and to the lower 
forms of vegetable life it is a direct source of foo<l. Ammonia 
and nitrates, which are the principal forms in which 17 is taken 
up by plants, are present only in very minute proportions, the 
greater prof)ortio!i ot N remaining in the soil in a iion-mineralised 
and non-available form. Peat contains 1 to 4 per cent, (usually 
about 2 f)er cent.) of N. The usual proportion of N in soils is from 
■01 to *5 per cent. When a soil contains more than *5 per cent, of 
IS", it sliould be cou'^idered very rich in this iiniiortant, constituent. 
Sumus boiled with alkalies, gives off N in the form of NHs. The 
nitrogen in huniu,^ exists in various nna\ailable combinations, and 
it is onlv slowly rendered available by tlie action of alkalies, by fer- 
mentation. Part of the N is lost as free N in course of fermenta- 
tion. but, rlie greater portion enters into organic combination which 
are more or h's-? in-'i)lnble and nndecompo-able. The albuminoid's 
of the vegetable refuse are decomposed into two amides (Leusine 
and Tyro-^ine) wbi^di are allied to gelatine. In fact gelatine is an 
amide ^Mrboby'lr.it.-. If sugar or dextrine is heated at a tempera- 
T.urc of 3')r)'’ 0. in contact vich NH3 vapour, a substance contain- 
ing about 16 pej' cent, of N is formed, which resembles natural 
gelatine and gives off NH., when heated with alkalies. Al- 
buminoids, aniide-^. and other nitrogenous organic compounds 
ocGiiving in tic* humus of soiP are probably incapable of affording 
uouri''liment to ilant^. Eous^^ingunlt performed some experi- 
ments to >liow that, if 17 is ‘-ii[>plie(l to soils in organic forms 
onlv, plants do not grow well; but supplied in mineral forms 
and esjieciallv as nitrates,' the}" do well. He also showed that 
uiti'at(^s a»-e slowly formed out of the organic compounds by 
natural o\i bit, ion in the soil. Nitrates are undoubtedly the most 
valuable of all plant-foods and these are slowly formed out of the 
ammoniitin pumate, ulmate, &c., formed by the decomposition 
of humus. 

97t. Uvea — Ammonia, urea, uric acid, hippnric acid and 
gnauin (which occur in urine) are also assimilated directly by plants. 
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Urea is o£ equal value to salts of auiiuonia applied in equivalent 
quantities. Though the constituents of urine just mentioned are 
capable of direct assimilation by plants and are so taken up in 
[)art by plants, they are actually readily transformed first into 

ammonia and then into nitrates. It is cm ions, that urea («°Sh:) 

and ammonium cyanate (NH^ CNO) which are metameric and 
have the same composition (but not constitution^ as also Ammo- 
nium Sulpho or Thio-Cyanate (NH/-NS) and Sulph-urea 

( , have totally different values as plant-foods. Ammo- 


nium Cyanate and Am-Sulpho Cyanate are poisonous to plants, 
while urea and Sulph-urea are valuable plant-foods. 

975 . Ammonia . — The soil under ordinary circumstances 
absorb and condense minute quantities of NHg from the atmos- 
jdiere, but the NH3 of the soil is also being continually diffused- 
into the air. Jf a soil contains a good deal of NH3 and is in a 
moist state, it is rich in plant-food, but on drying such soil readily 
parts with its NH., On moi^^tening this soil again and drying 
it, more NHg is given out and so on. The constituents of soil 
which have the greatest attraction for NHg are clay, ferric hydrate 
and aluminum hydrate. With acids of the humus group and with 
compound silicates, NHg forms coin}>ouiuls whicdi are very spar- 
ingly soluble. NH.J escapes in the air ])robably as (NHO^COg. 
[f CaS04 and (NHJ^ CO3 are mixed together, the mixture smells 
strongly of NHg, but if the mixture be thorough! v moistened with 
water, the odour of NHg is no longer perceived, Am-sulpliate and 
('’aCOg being formed. If the mixture is dried, (NH4)o CO3 is again 
given off and CaS04is formed. CaS04 is therefore called a fixer of 
ammonia, but it is only in the damp state that it is a fixer. KOI, 
Kainit, clay and peat are also fixers of Ammonia. Of these, gyp- 
sum may he used in dung-heaps and stables, but Kainit is the best 
substance to use, then peat, then clay, and then gypsum. It, is 
difficult to estimate the amount of NHg in soil and manure. It 
is being continnnlly changed into HNO3 part of it also is 

constantly being dis]»ei-sed into air. If a quantity of soil is boiled 
with caustic-alkali, not only is the NHg actually present obtained 
in the distillate, but also an additional quantity liberated from 
the organic matter present. If MgO is used instead of K^O, 
much smaller quantities of NHg are obtained. The actual 
proportion of NHg in soil is only about *0005 per cent. There 
a constant interchange of NHg between water, air and soil, and 
the sea appears to act as the final reservoir for much of the NHg 
washed away by drainage and percolation. But the sea also 
gives off NHg to air, more in the hot weather than in the cold. 
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The n.* hot countries and of towns contains a larger proportion 
of The subsoil contains less NH 3 than the surface soil, 

and there is no NH 3 below a depth of about 6 ft. 

976. Nitric acid is formed in the air by electricity and in 
some cases by the action of 0 ^ and then brought down by rain 
and dew, and other meteoric waters, nearly always combined with 
NH 3 as x\mmonium nitrate. Priestley first noticed the formation 
of HNO 3 in the atmosphere and Liebeg found it in rain water. 
Nitrates and Nitrites are formed in the soil also and in manure 
heaps, and their formation and removal by plants and drainage 
are questions of very great importance to agricultural science. 
Some chemists are of opinion that nitrates are formed from the 
free N of air by the intervention of soil only, but there is no 
certain proof of this ; but that they are formed by the invention 
of bacteria has been proved. Nitrous and Nitric anhydrides are 
formed by electricity or ozone. NH^ is also converted into 
HNO 3 by the same agency and NH 3 is also formed by electricity 
by the free N combining with the dissociated H of water-vapour. 
NH 3 is to a certain extent fixed by soils, but Nitrates are very 
■soluble and they are washed away chiefly in combination with 
lime as CagNOs- Soils containing much Ferric hydrate (FCgO, 
SHgO) are better able to retain nitrates as basic Ferric nitrate. 
Soils containing much organic matter to which air has not free 
access have their nitric acid reduced to NH 3 , partly to free 
N, and Nitrous oxide. In the last two ibrms N is useless to 
vegetation. This is one reason why humous soils should be kept 
well cultivated whether there are crops on them or not. When 
a soil is in good condition as much as 80 lbs. of N are converted 
into nitrates (Sodium, Potassium and Calcium nitrates chiefly) per 
acre, to a depth of 27 inches, the largest quantity being formed 
in the top 9 inches. The ratio has been found in England be- 
tween the first 9 inches, the next 9 inches and the last 9 inches to 
be 100 : 60 : 30. Crop residues being easily nitrifiable, those crops 
which leave behind a large quantity of organic matter go to 
improve soils irrespective of any consideration as regards root- 
nodules, &c. Again, old nitrogenous organic matter in the soil 
nitrifies much more slowly than recent organic matters. Restor- 
ing the straw of a newly grown crop is therefore very essential 
in forming nitrates. 

977. NH 3 is ahsorhed htj jdanfs lioth by roots and by leaves, 
HNO 3 (as nitrates) only by roots. The darkness of colonr of 
leaves is intensified with NHg which also stimulates the growth of 
leaves and stems at the expense of flowers and fruits. 3 to 10 lbs. 
of NH 3 is found deposited by rain-water per acre per anniim- 
Nitric acid is also present in rain-water, dew, fog, snow and other 
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meteoric waters. Nitrous anliytlride (N^Og) occurs as well as 
Nitric anhydride (NgO^). But ozoue and B.^0^ convert the 
N^O;i into Nr, 05 . From 3 to 7 lbs. of N 3 O 5 (including the con- 
verted NgOs) have been found deposired per acre per annum. 
The total amount of combined N useful for plant life, deposited 
})er acre per annum as Nli^, N 9 O 5 . organic dust, &c., has been 
found to be on the average 4^ lbs. at the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Farm in England. Continental calculations give over 
10 lbs. 

978. Loss h/f (IrtuncKje . — The amount of N icaslied out from 
soil varies under varied conditions ; ( 1 ) according to the severity of 
lainfall ; ( 2 ) according to the texture of soil and the nature of 
cultivation ; (3) according to the slope ; (4) according to its 
absorptive power and chemical composition : and (5) according to 
the nature of the crop growing on the soil, or whether there is 
any crop or not. One inch of rain-water passing out in drain 
and containing only 10 parts of N in 1 million parts of water would 
take away 2 |- lbs. of N per acre valued at \s. 6tL in England 

>>(L per lb.). 

979 . Alhuminoich. — Plants contain N chiefly in the form of 
alhuiiihioids. These have very complev composition, consisting of 
C, H, 0. N and minute proportions of S and P. Vegetable and 
animal albuminoids resemble each other closely in composition. 
Ordinarily albuminoids are formed in plants and they undergo 
very little change in animals consuming these plants. 14*7 to 18*4 
per cent, of the coustituents of albuminoids are N, and the average 
is taken to be 16 per cent. In estimating the proportion of 
albuminoids in a plant, the estimated N is multiplied by 6*25 (16 x 
5*25 = 100). Some albuminoids are soluble and some insoluble. 
In determining, however, the albuminoids in vegetable substances, 
it is not sufficient to estimate the total N, as other nitrogenous 
substance.s, such as asperegin, occur in plants. The carbolic acid 
process of determination of albuminoids is the best. Warm the 
substance with a solution of Phenol and metaphosphoric acid 
which coagulates albumins and renders them insoluble. Wash the 
precipitate with water containing phenol. Then estimate the N 
in the [)recipitate in the usual way. This gives the N in the 
albuminoids. The N thus estimated multiplied by 6*25 gives the 
true albuminoids. Turnips contain ^ to 1 per cent, of albuminoids; 
potatoes 1 to 2 per cent. ; cereals about 12 per cent. ; rice con- 
taining less than 7 per cent., leguminous seeds 24 per cent. 
Albuminoids are the most nutritious food-constituents of plants and 
the most important manurial constituent of humus. N as well as 
ash are relatively in larger quantities in young plants. With 
increase in age G, H, and 0 are assimilated by plants in larger 
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'ir.'! prooortioQ Jind tjarbohydriLtet are therefore iiiauufac- 

ti^red n^ore towards the end of their growth and nitiogenon^ 
j^tader more towards the ooniinencement. 

(j i‘oeiL~i,oiliiKj or n'i/^ett-inatnf i ?. [)longhing in ot 
iic'^h veget:ible manure, not onh supfilieN nitrifiable plant-food, bur 
also mineral matters ; and it alters the phv'^ieal character of the 
soil, tending to make liglit scdl*, heavier and liea^w soil', lighter. Bv 
decomposition of vegetable and animal manures (the latter decom- 
posing more readily than the ioimer) (JO 2 is evolved, which 
indirectly helps the gtowth ot cro[)s by making soil partichis 
soluble. The easiest way of sii[>plying organic matter to soil as 
manure is to grow some rapidly growing and tall leguminous cro{) 
in the rain}" s^'a-on and to plough it in when it is in flower. This 
not only draws up valuable materials from the subsoil to the 
surface soil, but also adds to the -tuck of nitrates in the soil which 
ai“e not washed aw:iy so readdv by rain as \^hen the land is bare 
or contains some short or thirrly gra^wiiig crop. Of all Ben^ral 
plants suitable for gi ecu soiling dhainrha (Sesbania aculeataj is 
the best. It is tlu* nro-t la'->i-gi’ow mg and rank gl 0 ^vi^g legumin- 
ous croj) tlieie is, and as it grows to 14 it. high in 4 months 
(June to September), it is an excellent crop to cut and plough 
in at the end of August in pre[)atation for October or November 
sow'iuL"-. The Sibpur Farm ex[»eriinents with potatoes and sugar- 
cane have given most uiimistakcable (widence regarding the hiolt 
value of dhalticlbt as a gi (*en-m:imiie for these crops. It should be 
remembered that the fiist stage of i>utref.ict ion with excess ot 
moisture gives rise to the exolutum of some ga-, which i- 

poisonous to plants. Aeiilicarion by con>tant cuhivafion fi'om 
the end of Angu-tto tbo end of Octo’oer or middle of November 
converts the sidpiiides into >nl[>liares which :i]v valuable as ])lant- 
food. Destructiuir ot w(‘cd> and luxuriant plant-growing by the 
edge- of fields wiren the*} are in flow'er (i e., before "^seedino-) 
and n-ingthemas rnanine, -eives al>.o the j)iirpo-e ot desti-oy- 
ing a natural liaibour of pests and pam-iies. Other crops 
Used in other couutiics for gi ecn-^oiling are, mustard, turnip-, 
rape, tares, lucerne, lupin, spinry, and clover. llesidues 
of inanv crops and -bed leaves .iftei* haiwest may be considered 
as a kind of gi ceii-m.miire. In rooK and stubbles, usually 
half of the cpiautity liarvc‘-tcd is hdt, but in the case of 
leguminous c! 0 })s, the i.i-lducs are of equal value or of double 
the \alue of ilie crop luiMC-ted, fiom a chemical or manurial 
point of view. Boot ciofs (potatoe-, cabbages, &c,) leave ver) 
lil.tle residue behind and are iluMCl<'re moie e\hansting than other 
crops. Ihirley leaving little residu(‘ should be considered an 
exhausting crop for the surface soil. Lucerne, a perennial 
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legnminous fodder crop, as niiicli as 4 tons of ciop residue 

in tile top of soil and it may tlieiefore be legaided as a ver} 
useful crop for fertilizino soils. The residue of 4 tons of vege- 
table matter contains over 100 lbs. oi N. 

981. Aquatic loeetls. — Of other easily available nitrogenou- 
niiuuires ma^ be mentioned sea-weeds and aqvalic aeeds general!}' 
^^hich may be ajijjlied at the rate of 10 to 20 tons per acre. In 
fresh state they contain 70 to 80 per cent, of watm* and 10 to 14 
per cent, of ash which includes sand. The true a^h is only S or 
4 [)er cent. The nitiogen 'saiies from *15 to '5 per (ciit., usual]} 
about a cpiarter per cent. They are not so valuable a.s farmyard 
manure, containing only half the projiortion of N, but young 
aquatic ^ea- weeds are richei in N and K^^O. The value of sea- 
weeds, &c., is, liovvevei, greatly enhanced by the presence of shells 
and animal^ and animal remains, \vLi< h raise the ]iei eentage ol* 
PgOg and N. Wheie w'eeds are available in large and inexhaust- 
ible quantities, it is advisable to ii^e them as fuel and then care- 
fully collect the ashes for manure. 

982. St'/aw is another readily a\ailrih]e manure. The value 
depending on the ])ropoition of N and of ash. Straws of (‘Cieals 
rarely contain more than ’4 per cent, of N and 4 p(‘r cent, of ash. 
Straws of leguminous ciop.s however, often contain as much as 2 
])er cent, of N. Straws aie more ^aluah]e as cattle lood than as 
manures, except barley straw, wbicli h.as a lenchmc} to product' 
colic. Perfec'tly ripe straw is not so w’bole>onK‘ as fodtler nor 
so valuable as manure. When too lipe leguminous straws are 
])()orer in N tliaii ceK^al straws. Perfectly ripe straw gains in 
nutritive value as fodder by being stacked. 

983. Saw-d//st is a [loor manure especialU if there is niucli 
resinous matter in the wood. The saw-du.'t from gas-uoiks 
alisorbing a large ])ropoitiou of ammonium sulj)liate is a good 
manure. Saw-dii.^t iinpioves the mechanical textiue ot soils, and 
it should be utilized wdiercver availalile. 

984. Leaves of trees either ploughed in or hist u^ed as 
litter and then a])plied to fields as manure arc a Jaiily good 
fertilize!'. Their composition vaiie'=, but usually leaf-mould 
contains *5 to 1 per cent, of N, T to *3 per cent, of K^O and 
*1 to *4 of P 2 () 5 . Sedges, lU'-hes, and feans aie ri.' her in potash. 
Peat is sometimes used to fertilize soils, as it is fairly rich in N 
and often veiy rich in ash constituents (5 to 20 jx'r tent.), espe- 
cially PgO^ and C.iSO^, which, however, are slowly dccom- 
]josable. Peat may be used in cow -houses ami stables as it 
absorbs liquid mannies well. C'ocoanufc fibre lie*' scarec'l} any 
maiuirial value. Wlien fresb, it contains only 06 per cent, of N 
•and when dry ’2 [»er cent. Tannery refuse also decdinpo-^ing 
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yerv "iu A or is a poor manure. Tt .'-hoiild be burnt an 1 the ash 
iLseh as manure. Of all v(*oei:,abh‘ manures, oil-cakes are nchest 
in nitrogen. Rape-cake, earth-niit-oil-cake, cotton-cake, linseed- 
cake and cocoauut-cake should be first used as cattle food and the 
excrements applied as manure. Oil-cakes getting mouldy or 
rancid, and such oil-cakes as mustard- cake, n6'^?u-seed-cake, 
castor-cake and ?naAua-cake, should not be used as cattle-food, but 
as general-manures, in preference to dungs. 

Seeds of all plants are richer in manurial constituents 
than flowers, and flowers richer than leaves, and leaves richer 
than stems. Rape-cake used alone for turnips and potatoes 
encourage too luxuriant growth of leaves. It should be used 
along with phosphates. Two cwt. of oil-cake is a substitute 
for 1 ton of farmyard manure and the two manures may be 
used mixed together. Oil-cake is more effective in moist soil 
and in wet weather than in dry soil and in dry weather. Rape- 
cake, ??6'^’?n-seed-cake and castor-cake are specially valuable, as 
they inhibit the attack of insects. Rape-cake contains di to 5 
per cent, of N, to 8 ^ per cent, of and two-thirds of this 

latter quantity of KgO, the total ash being 4-^ to 7 ^ per cent. 
Castor oil-cake, European mustard-cake and maJnca-ciike are* 
poisonous to cattle. 

08 (). Sugar refuse. — Sugar-cane refuse (called megass '’) is a 
fairly good manure as it contains 5 per cent, of N. Refuse from* 
^agar-refineries, bone-charcoal containing albuminoid and 

other, impurities, is a very good manure, especially if it is used 
powdered first in closets and the night-soil mixed up with this 
powdered charcoal used as manure. The utilisation of bone- 
charcoal refuse of sugar-refineries in a powdered state by munici- 
jnilities and its subsequent use for cropping in trenching ground'^ 
would be a great agricultural and sanitary improvement. 

yS 7 , CoqI contains 1 per cent, of N which occurs in a 
very inert form to be of much manurial use. In process of 
distillation in gas works, however, about ^rd of this is converted 
into NH^ some into CN, some into organic bases such as aniline, 
a considerable portion being left in the coke, and a little is given 
off as free hT. With the addition of H^SO^ the ammoniacal liquor 
is evaporated and the residue is (N 04)3804. This crude ammo- 
nium sulphate of gas works contains ammonium chloride and 
ammonium thio-cyanate. This last named constituent is poisonous 
to plants and the crude ammonium sulphate is, therefore, 
re-crystallised and purified before it is sold. The ammonium 
sulphate of commerce contains 24 to 25 per cent, of NH3. When 
pure, (11114)2804 contains 25*5 per cent, of NH3. The ammoniacal 
liquor of gas works contains about 2-| per cent, of NH3 i,e., about 4 
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ounces of NH3 per gallon. Each ton of coal distilled produces 10 
gallons of liquor. Besides NHg, this liquor contains ammonium 
chloride, ammonium carbonate, ammonium sulphide, ammonium 
sulphate, cyanogen compounds, hydrocarbons, and oiganic bases. 
If gas-liquor is used for irrigating crops it must be diluted with 
4 or 5 times its weight of water. 

988. If Aniniohhnn Sulphate is purchased for manure, it 
should be seen tliat it is very pure, containing 97 or 98 per 
qent. of pure (Nn4).2SO^. The purity can be judged by the 
following tests : (1) if a small qiiantit} is heated, it should leave 
no residue, of NugSO^, for instance ; (2) it should be dry, and 
(3) it should be crystalline in appearance. It is an excellent 
manure for lands naturally rich in phosfihates and it is pi-ofitably 
applied to cereals and grasses It does not act so quickly as 
Sodium or Potassium nitrate. Like Sodium and Potassium nitrates, 
Ammonium Sulphate does no good to leguminous crops. Por 
sugar-cane, it is a favourite manure.^:'' 

989. Sodium nitrate^ imported from Chili and hence called 
Chili Saltpetre, contains 15 to 16 per cent, of N. Three paits 
of Ammonium Sulphate are equal to 4 parts of Sodium nitrate as 
far as N is concerned. NaNO^ contains more N than KNO3. It 
gives larger increase of crops than either KNOg or (^34)3 SO4 
and it is an excellent top-diessing for cereals and grasses, but it 
and the Sul[)hate should not be used too freely without phosphatio 
and potassic manures. When cereals show a tendency to run too 
much to straw, NaCl should be applied mixed np with NaNOg. 
One cwt. per acre is the usual dose both for Ammonium Sulphate 
and Sodium Nitiate. In England the values of Ammonium 
Sulphate and Sodium Nitrate are about the same, i,e.^ £ll per 
ton, which is rather more than Ps. 5 per maund. We cannot 
expect to get either of these articles for less than Rs. 7 per 
maund in this country, and as KNO3 is on the whole a better 
manure, the use of this only is recommended for this country. 
The conversion of each municipal trenching ground into a 
regular nitre-bed where crude saltpetre for agiicultural use 
may be systematically manufactured for sale to cultivators, 
would afford a great sanitary and agricultural object-lesson to 
village unions and other rural and local bodies, and the subject 
is earnestly put forth for the consideration of students of Indian 
Agriculture. 

990. Other common nitrogenous manures . — Of other easily" 

available nitrogenous manures may be mentioned hlood, which 
contains* 3*7 per cent. JST and 5 to 15 per cent, in the state of 
“ dried blood,” as blood is dried usually with the addition of 
gypsum and Blood contains 23 per cent, of dry matter, 

M, HA 31 
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as much as fiesh, whicli contains 25 per cent, of dry 
niat|-^*r and 4 per cent, of N. Flesh after boiling and drying 
i-onltdii-i 12 per cent, of water, 9 to 94 per cent, of N and 4 per 
cent, of Pliospliate^. Boiling is done to get rid of the fat. 
Skins^ Aa/r, honi^ and fedther contain in their natural state 4 to 8 
per cent, of N and in di'y condition about 15 per cent. Oarcasses 
of animals especially horses subjected to the action of steam and 
reduced to a pulp by the addition of H0HO4 and mixed with super, 
are also used in Europe as ‘‘ Turnip manure.” In India we can 
bury the carcasses with the addition of some lime in agricultural 
land, and village unions may be entrusted with the duty of proper 
burial of cai cashes. A carcass weighing 500 lbs. yields 12 lbs. of 
NH3, 24 lbs. of Pj^05 and 14 lbs. of KgO. Woollen rags and 
refuse called ‘.shoddy’ are also a good manure containing 5 to 9 
per cent, of N, equivalent to 6 to 10^ per cent, of NHg. Cotton 
and jute refuse are, however, almost useless as manure. Leather 
though it contains as much as 5^ to 6 per cent, of N is also useless 
as a manure, a^ the ])rocess of tanning renders the N undecom- 
posable. Refuses from glue and tallow-making factories, rum 
and spirit factories, indigo, sugar and silk factories, are also 
valuable manures. All animals, as fish, frogs, snails, &c., are 
valuable as manure when available in large quantities. When dry, 
they contain 5 to 7 per cent, of N* and 12 to 18 per cent, of P2O5. 
Refuse of fishes, &c., contain about 5 per cent, of N and 5 to 30 
per cent, of })hosphates, and is called fish-guano.” Soot is top- 
dressed as an insecticidal manure chiefly on cereals. Its manurial 
value depends on the proportion of NH3, it contains, which varies 
from 1 to 4 per cent., the average being about 2 per cent. Soot 
consists mainly of finely divided carbon with from 16 to 40 per 
cent, of mineral matters. 

991. (jriiano is another nitrogenous manure which is largely 
used in England and America, but vrhich we are not likely ever to 
make use of. It is applied at the rate of 2 to 3 cwts. per acre 
( = 50 to 60 lbs of NHg, and lOOlbs. of P^Os). Two classes of 
guano are distinguished. Of these, the nitrogenous guanos 
obtained from the dry regions of Peru, contain as much as 2 per 
cent, of N and 12 per cent, of P2O3 and the Phosphatic guanos 
obtained from west regions *9 per cent, of N, 32*5 per cent, of 
P2O5 and 3 to 4 of KgO. Being very variable in composition it is 
usually purchased on analysis. Bird’s dung and bat’s dung 
containing more moisture about (25 per cent.) are, weight for 
weight, less valuable. But dried, they are of equal value to guano 
(14 to 10 per cent. NHg and 6 to 30 per cent. Phosphates). 
Birds living on fish yield richer manure than birds living on 
grains, &c. 
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992. While on this subject of nitrogenous manures, we may 
•once more revert to the question of utilhafion of sewage and study 
the methods that have been devised for making town-sewage 
inoffensive and less objectionable for use as manure. We have 
already recommended the use of dry earth, powdereil charcoal and 
trenching with the addition of lime and the employment of the 
Meagher system. Green vitriol (FeSOg, 7 H^O), alum and lime 
are in use in Europe for rendering human excreta inoffensive. 
In the case of urine, calcium and magnesium pho.' 5 [)hates are 
used. Attem[)ts to purify sewage by precipitation and filtration 
cannot be said to have passed the experimental stage. One 
of the processes adopted for agricultural purposes is called 
the ‘ A, B, C, process, ’ the constituents used for precipitating 
being alum, blood and clay. The precipitate is sold as ‘‘ Native 
guano,” which is mixed with super to make it a richer manure. 

993. Another process applied is, that of cultivating deo- 
dorising bacteria in tanks protected from sunlight through which the 
sewage is made to run. In goingout of the covered passage which 
is strewn with kankar, the filtrate is perceived to be without odour, 
and fit for application to gardens as manure. A patent process 
of deodorising domestic night-soil and ttpplying it in liquid form 
to gardens has been invented by Mr. Kashirao Jadhava, m.r.a.o., 
of Baroda. It works fairly satisfactorily. Electric processes 
have been also applied with more or less success in purifying sewage. 

994. In England it has been estimated that for every head 
of population 40 to 60 tons of sewage is formed per annum. 
This is not absolutely wasted as the fish and sea- weeds are nourished 
by it. These 40 to 60 tons consist mainly of water, solid 
and liquid excrements forming only a small proportion of the 
sewage. This quantity contains only about 10 lbs. of N calculated 
as Ammonia. The conclusion drawn from experiments conducted 
m sewage-farms in England is, that by the use of 5,000 tons of 
sewage per acre SO tons of grass may be expected, and the value 
of sewage has been calculated at to Id, per ton. Leguminous 
plants are killed out in a pasture manured with sewage water. 
Weight for weight unse waged grass is better fodder than sewage 
grass, but for equal weights of dry matter the se waged grass which 

- contains more N has a better nutritive value. Milk increases in 
.quantity but is reduced in quality with se waged grass, but cows 
kept on se waged grass, if they are given some oil-cake 'eveiy day 
thriye beautifully and give good quantities of rich milk. From 
5,000 tons of sewage applied judiciously to 1 acre, about 75 
■maunds of milk may be expected per annum, as 30 tons ,of 
green grass would keep three cows for one year, each cow being 
.^allowed 30 seers of green grass ,and one seer of oil-cake per; day 
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cow (if a select class is kept) may be taken at 5 seers per day 
for 200 days per annum. The rent of the land being calculated 
at Rs. 10 and the value of the oil-cake (3 srs. x 365 days) at 
Rs. 60, and the cost of irrigation with sewage at Rs. 144 (2 men 
employed for pumping out the >e\vage with a doit and distributing 
the same and also tending the cattle), the total expense may be 
put down at Rs. 214. The value of 75 maunds of milk at 12 srs, 
to the Rupee comes to Rs. 250. This calciilatinii gives some 
practical idea of the small value per ton of sewage and the diffi- 
culty of utilising it in places where a large ciipital would be re- 
([uired to make use of sewage, or where milk does not command' 
a ready sale, or where land is dear. But it also shows that in 
favourable localities grass farms can be made to yield large profits 
by the use of sewage, and the Government Grass Farm at Allaha- 
bad is a case in point. 

995. (.''abbages, mangolds and strawberries have been also^ 
grown successfiilh' with sewage. Light soil, resting on sandy or 
gravelly subsoil is the best for sewage irrigation. Sewage water 
should never be sprayed or sprinkled over a crop, but always 
ap])lied to the land put up in ridges, along furrows. It should 
not be used at the last stage of the growth of a crop. 

996. \niinal manures, such as flesh, blood, &c., are better 
than vegetable manures, as they contain more N and decompose 
more readily in the soil, giving up greater quantities of plant-food 
to crops in a shorter time. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIL 
Phosphatic Manures. 

[Apatite; Other Phosphatic minerals ; Phosphatic clay of Nepaul valley ; Trichi- 
nopoly nodules ; Coprohtes ; Bones . Boiled hones ; Animal charcoal : Slag p 
Christmas Island phosphate; Tests for phosphates ; Available phosphates; 
Grinding of bones without mill : Super, — its manufacture ; Composition of 
supers ; How valued ; Why manufacture of super of no great importance for 
India ; Estimation of monocalcinm and dicalcium phosphates ; Dr. Dyer’s 
method. ] 

Mineral 'phosphates . — Phosphates occur in soil and rocks- 
chiefly in the form of Apatite* As a rule, crystals of apatite occur 
in microscopic dimensions, but occasionally rich deposits of apatite 
crystals, several inches in length and 2 or 3 inches in diameter^ 
are come across. Such a deposit was some years ago discovered 
in ^the mica mines of the Koderma forest, Hazaribagh, and 
it is of considerable value to Indian Agriculture. Messrs. 
Ewing & Co. are selling the uncrushed mineral at Rs. 2 per 
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'enaund and in the crushed state at Rs. 3 fier maund. the 

cru - hill g can be done with an ordinary tJhful'l provided with a 
bloc'k of granite or basalt at the base of the mortar, at a cost of 
■^bout 2 annas a maund, it is best to procure the crude mineral. 
In pure state, apatite contains 90 to 92 [ler cent, of tncalcic phos- 
phate, and its formula is either + (JaGl^ or, 3Ca,PgOg 

-fCaFg, according as to whether the mineral contains Chloride 
■or Fluoidde of Calcium, though it fre(jaently contains both. In the 
natural state, in which it occurs in Hazaribagb, ic contains many 
impurities, quartz and mica, ciTstals of felspar being also 

asbociated vvith the mineral. In this state, Mr. D. H. Holland, 
Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, has found 61 per 
■cent, of tricalcic phosphate, in the Hazaribagb apatite. But the 
particular Hazaribagb deposit is not extensive enough to be of 
permanent value. 

998. Occasionally phosphate'^ occur in rocks and soils in the 
form of phosphorite crystals (CajP^Og') without being combined 
with calcium chloride or fluoride. 

999. IPe.(r/7/7( , which is hydrated aluminium phosphate, is 
.anotlier fairly common mineral, but we can ignore consideration 
of this for manuiial ))urposes, as it Inis not been discovered in 
sufficient abundance anywhere. 

1000. In the Nepaul valley there is a clay which is actiiall n 
used as manure, which is rich in a ]di()S[)hutic mineral (oinianitt'), 

1001. Hard phosphatie nodules occur in fair abundance at 
Tricliinopoly. These contain nearly 23 per cent, of PgO^ and 12^ per 
oent ()1 (vaGOg. They are as difficult to crush as coprolite. Containing 
much iion and alumina (about 12 [)er cent.}, this stone involves 
much waste of Milpburic acid converting it into superphosphate. 

1002. Coprolites uve probably fossil dung of extinct animals. 
There are rich deposits of these in many countries, and they con- 
ttain from 30 to 80 per cent, of CagP^Oe. The Tricliinopoly 
aiodiiles mav be dassed as coprolites. The Cbrisrma> Island 
pho<[)hate of lime i> the richest form of phosphate found near 
India. It contains 38*89 per cent, of P^Os equivalent to 84*90 
ifier cent, of CagP^Os and only 2 per cent, of iion and alumina. 
Mr. F G. iSly, Inspector-General of Agriculture in India, recom- 
mends the introduction of the sulphuric acid industry in this 
Island and the importation of super into India from this Island. 

1003. Bones^ bone-dust, bone-shavings and ivory -shavings are 
also veiy rich in phosphates. They contain from 45 to 55 per cent 
of phosphates chiefly as tricalcic phosphate, and partly also in the 
form of magnesinm phosphate. Bones containing also 3^ to 4-^ per 
^ent. of nitrogen, 3 per cent, of CaCOg and 4 per cent, of other affi 
.(including silica), may be regarded in the light of a general manure- 
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1004. Boiled hones (whole or dust) are ricber in pliophates 
(45 to 60 per cent ), calcium carbonate (3 to 9 per cent.), and 
alkaline salts inoliuliiiu silica (44- to 13 per cent.), l)ui. they are 
poorer in nitroo'eii (l^to 3 per cent.). Steamed bone-meal is used 
for the manufacture of bone-super. 

1005. An/uutl cJiarcocU is still richer in phosphates (64 to 87 
per cent ) but [)oorer in the other substances. Bone-ash contains 
as much as 77 to 88 ])er cent, of phosphates and 4 to 6 per cent, 
of calcium carbonate, but it contains no nitrogen. 

1006 The ,sdarf of steel and iron foundries is anather import-^ 
ant source of pliosphatic manure, sometimes containing the equi- 
valent of as much as 78 per cent of CagP^Os. 

1007 As far as phosphates are concerned, apatite, theiefore, 

may be coii-ideied the riclie.st and the cheapest substance to use. 
It is much cheaper buying apatite at Lis. 2 or even Us. o per 
maund than hone-dust at Rs. 2 [)er maund. In it, sell, however, it 
is not a com[>lete manure, as it contains no nitrogen or potash 
With the addition of potassium nitrate, or saltpetre, apatite forms 
a most \a]iia})le manure It siioiild he noted, however, that like 
hone-dust, or coprolite, apatite is also a highly insoluble substance. 
By the addition of sulphuric acid, bone-dust, or powdered apatite 
and coprolite, may be coiiveited into supei^ which leadily dissolves 
in the soil, but,, on the whole, it is better to use these substances 
finely powdered, but not converted into super, as a fertilizer 
of the soil, without expecting any large immediate benefit in 
return. If it is applied to ci ops that take a whole year grow- 
ing, and crop>, such as root-crops, and siigai-pi'oducing crops, 
that are specially benefited by the application of pho^phatic 
manures, good no doubt, will immediately follow, i.e,, 

it will be palpable m the very first crop grown with this manure. 
It is best, how^ever, to apply a fairly heavy dose of [lowdered 
apatite (say JO maunds per acre) every 5 a ears, and grow a 
crop of Migar-caiie the year it is first applied, to make the best 
immediate use of the fertilizer. 

1008. The detection of phosphoric acid in rocks and minerals, 
is of the greatest value to agriciilturi^ts. It can be done by 
finely ])nlverising a tolerably large sample of the siibstance,- 
digesting it in Hydrochloric acid, filtering off the solution and 
treating it with Ammonium Mohbdate. If phosphoric acid be 
present, a yellow preci[)itate will follow, and the precipitation 
which usually takes place very slowh^ may be accelerated by 
frequent stirring with a glass rod. 

1009, When a substance contains more than 3 per cent, of 
phosphoric acid, its presence may be detected in a dark room^ 
by the flame test. A little of the mineral y or sub&tance to bo- 
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tested, is powdered and made into a stiff paste with water. Then 
a heated loop of platinum wire is to be dipped into this paste 
and returned to the flame of the spiiit lamp (or blow-pipe). If 
phosphates are present, a characteristic dull oreen flame will be 
given out, which in a dark room cannot be mistaken. 

1010. Af)atice, though a very insoluble mineral, is readily 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid. For the flame test also, a little 
hydrochloric acid may be used, i.e.^ the red-hot platinum loop 
with the substance tje^ted ma^ be di[>ped in a bottle of hjMio- 
chloric acid and held over the s[)irit lamp ngain. Chlorides 
usually give the best colorations Hence the im[iortance of 
using hydrochloric acid in testing minerals for phospliates. 

1011. of Bones . — Phospbatic manures are of very 
great iiii[)uJ taiice as though the available phosphates in Indian 
soils are probably not deficient, and though there is no immediate 
possibility of Indian soils getting barren for want ot phosphates, yet 
the total amount of phosphates in Indian soils is relatively so 
small and the denudation ot ])hos[)hates by the export of bones, 
grains and oil-seeds, is so [)ersi.stent, that the question ot sup- 
plying phosphates to soils by way of fertilizers must sooner or 
later a^sume the most >erion.-« importance. 

1012 Bones for fruit topees . — The most readily available 
source of soil fertilization so far as phosfihates are conceiii'^d, 
is bone. The effect of bones used in large pieces is slow, but 
they should be applied in this state only, when fruit tiees 
are planted. It is curious Nepaulese have the custom of 
putting a number of bones in each pit made for planting 
fruit trees and they say this makes the fruits sweeter for all times. 
It is a right notion, and if this custom of stowing away bones 
under fruit-trees had been widely followed, bones would not 
have lain neglected and been carried away from India to otiier 
countries for purposes of manure. 

1013. Of the pho>phates in bones, 2 per cent, occurs as Mgjj 
PgO; and the remainder as Oa^P^Og. Bones are steamed or boiled 
for making glue and gelatine. The greater part of the organic 
matter is removed in this process. ?Steaine»l and boiled bones, 
though richer in phosphates contain less N ; but on the whole, they 
are preferred for manure. Burnt bone or animal-charcoal is used 
in sugar-refineries. The refuse animal-charcoal of sugar-refineries 
is a superior general manure. Bone-dust, bone-shavings and bone 
and ivory turnings are of equal manurial value. Five to six 
maunds of finely powdered bones per acre is a good fertilizer for 
grass lands and cereal crops, larger quantities being used for 
sugar-cane and root-crops. Bone-meal can be obtained from 
Messrs. Graham & Oo. and Messrs. Mackillican & Co. of Calcutta. 
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4. Crnslting without milL — Bones, in country places, where 
crusliino mills are not, available, may be reduced to powder by means 
of caustic lye ('Solution made out of quicklime or freshly 

calcined wood ashes. A simple plan is to pack the bones layer by 
]a}er, with freshly calcined wood ashes, in a barrel, and keep the 
mixture moistened for some months. Casks or old packing cases 
may be kept in constant use for this yiurpose on a farm, and bones 
and ashes may be put layer after layer as they are eollecteti. 

1015. A quicker method is to boil the bones in an iron or 
copper boiler wir.h strong caustic lye. 'The proportion of bones 
and lye to be used is roughly 15 parts by weight of bones to 5 
parts by weiglit of caustic soda or 7 parts by weight of caustic 
])otash dissolved in 15 parts by weight of water. The boiling 
should be done for two or three hours. But even without boiling 
the bones would become disintegrated, being simply kept in the 
c*austic liquor for about a week. 

1016. x\nother method of softening bones is by mixing them 
in heaps with quicklime and loam. A layer of loam 4 inches deep 
is first spread, and on this is put a layer of bones 6 inches deep and 
above this a layer of quicklime 3 inches deep. The layers of loam, 
bones and quicklime are rejieated until 1 be heap reaches a con- 
venient height, when it is covered all over with a thick layer of 
earth. Holes are then bored in the heaf) from the top and water 
poured down them to slake the lime. The mass will become hot 
and remain so for two or three months, after which, the bones will 
become friable, and the whole heap may then be mixed up and 
spread as manure on laud. 

1017. Another method of bringing bones into a fine state of 
division without the help of a mill is to mix them with half ora 
third of their weight of clay or earth, saturating the mixture with 
urine, jilacing it in a pit and covering the pit up with ^ or 3 
inches of earth. In two or three weeks the bones get disintegrated 
and the addition of urine makes them a better general manure. 
Fermented bones act more readily in the soil, and they are more 
valuable than bone-meal for light soil. 

1018. Super . — In Europe the rapidity of the action of bones 
in soil is iiua-eused by treatment with sulphuric acid, which tri- 
calcic pho.spbate is rendered soluble being converted into 
monocalcic phosphate. Bones, bone-a^h and mineral phosphates, 
powdered and treated with sulphuric acid go to form the manure 
known as ‘super ’ or iiiiper-ijhosphate of lime. 

1019. Coprolites are harder still than bones and even in a 
powdered state thej^ act slowly^ in tlie soil, and they are more 
difficult to grind than hones. Dissolved with suljihuric acid, 
bones, coprolites and apatite resolve themselves into super. More 
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than half a million ton of super is made annually in England alone 
for manurial purpo'^es. The reaction that takes place may be 
expressed by the formula Ca3P208 + 2H2S0^=CaH4,P203-P 2GaS04. 
The sulphuric acid first decompo^e^ the CaGO^ present and 
acts on fat also. Manufacturers therefore do not like the presence 
of much (JaCOg in the minerals used or of fat in bones. 

10^0. The sulphuric acid used in the manufacture of super 
is ‘ chamber acid,’ which is the cheapest of the three kinds of 
commercial sulphuric acid, known respectively, as Oil of Vitriol 
(sp. gr. 1-89), Blown Aciii (sp. gr. 1'72) and Chamber Acid (sp. 
gr. 1'6). Chamber acid contains about 69 per cent, of 
100 fiarts of pure CagP^Os require 91 parts of Chamber acid to act 
■on it, while 100 parts of CaCOg require as much as 140 parts ; 100 
parts of Fe^Og require 262 parts and 100 parts of Al^Og require 
as much as 405 parts of Chamber acid to act on the Fe^O^ and 
AlgOg respectively. The freer therefore the mineral is from 
CaCOg, Fe203 and AlgOg the better it is. 

1021. Super is nhuntfaH meil in the following way : — The 
raw steamed bones or mineral phosphates are finely powdered 
with a powerful mill. This powder is placed in a closed 
vessel or chamber which is called mixer, the necessary quantity 
of sulphuric acid being dripped into the chamber by slow degrees 
from a tank above it. The gases given off pass out through 
a long tube where they gradually condense and pass out in 
liquid form. As some of the gases are dangerous to health, this 
condensing of the gases or vapours passing out is very necessary. 
The gas given off is chiefly CO^, but HF, SiF^ and Iodine vapour 
51 re also given off. As the acid is gradually let into the powdered 
mineral, a strong shaft provided with rakes keeps the powder 
continually agitated. When the proportional quantity of acid has 
been used up and the mixing completed, the contents of the cham- 
ber (which is usually ^ a ton to 1 ton) is allowed to fall into a 
brick or stone-ware ch5imber known as the ‘ den,’ which, when full, 
is closed and allowed to remain there until its temperatme is 
reduced, the rise of teiufierature being due to the mixing of the 
phosphates with the acid. 

1022. The contents of the ‘ den ’ are afterwards dug out and 
passed through a ‘disintegrator,’ which renders the manure into 
a powdery condition, in whicli state it is sold. Unless sulphuric 
-acid can be manufactured on the premises in a super factory, it 
does not pay to make super. The question of using super in this 
country is beyond the pale of practical agriculture, if sulphuric 
acid has to be purchased. But a sulphuric acid manufactory can 
profitably make super as well, if a market for this manure can be 
-created, say among European planters. Super manufacturing has 
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been ae^naliy commenced in one of the islands of the hfal.-i} 
Arcliioehioo, \vli(‘re pliosphatic deposits of great purity have been 
disco veied. Su])er, sulphate of ammonia and other concentrated 
manures are manutactuied by Blessrs. Waldie & Co. of (''alcutta ; 
and also by Messrs T. Stanes & Co., of Coimbatore. 

10:^3, Super is usually mixed with blood, soot and refuse 
vegetable and animal matter of all kinds, or with NaNOg or 

to convert it into a general manure. The composition of 
super varies very much according to the mineral used in its 
manufacture. Oxide of iron, alnminiiim and magnesium and free 
phosphoric acid (HoPOO are almost always present. The whole 
of the bone or mineral is scarcely ever acted upon by the acid. 
Ordinarily super contains '25 to 2b per cent, of soluble phosphates^ 
but it is pos>i*ble to have super with as much as 45 per cent, of 
soluble ])hosphates calculated as OagP^Oj^. The soluble phosphate 
of the manufacturer is not CaH^j^PgOg, but it is expressed in the 
terms of CanP^Og, which has been rendered soluble. 20 per cent, 
of soluble phosphates mean 20 per cent, of Ca^PgOs made soluble 
which is actually 15 per cent, of monocalcic phosphate (CaH^, 
^^2^8)- ^Super IS sometime^ said to contain so many per cent, of 
hiplio-'idiate (0aP205), in which case the soluble ])hosphate instead 
of })eing expressed in the terms of monocalcic or tiicalcic phos- 
phate, is expressed in terms of the so-called hipho<})liate, which i*' 
properly s[)eaking calcium metajthosphate, obtained by drying 
monocalcic phosphate, thus — 

CaH,PA-^H,0 + CaP,06. 

Now the molecular weight of PgOg, CaH^PgOa, and 

OagPgOg are respectively 142, 234, Ihh and 3l0. Taking CaH^ 
P^Og as unit, Oa^P^Og and CaP^Og bear the proportion of 1'33 : 
*85. Supei' is also sold at so much “ per unit,” unit meaning 
1 per cent, of soluble phosphate” per ton. The insoluble phos- 
phates are not valued in purchasing mineral super after analysis, 
but in purchasing bone-super the insoluble phosphates are also 
valued. 


1024. The following table gives the percentage compositions 
of the principal varieties of super : — 



Bone super. 

Super from 
bone-ash. 

Mineral 

super. 

“ Concent- 
rated super. 

Moisture 

8 % 

6 % 

l-'5 % 

13 % 

OrgAoic matters 

and 




combined water 

... 21 „ 

5 „ 

12 „ 

6 „ 

CaH4P20s 

15*1 

26 „ 

IS ,, 

30*1 „ 

[=CaiF,0.] 

[20 .,] 

15 ,, 

[34-5 „] 

[28 3 „] 

[40 

Ccl3p j( )s 

5 „ 

6 ,, 


CaSd^ 

36 „ 

54 „ 

42 „ 

44 r, 

Alkali lie salts, &c. 

1-9 „ 

1 „ 

■5 ,, 

*4 

SiO, 

3 „ 

3 „ 

6*5 ,, 

4*5 

N(=NH3) 

2-5 ,, 

'3 „ 

Nil. 

NiU 


to 3 
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1025. When soluble phosphates cost 35. per unit (/.^., for 
1 per cent, per ton), a ton of su])er containing 40 per cent, of 

Og in the soluble form (as ( ’aH^PgOg ; would be valued at 
40 >c 3^. = £6. The price of insoluble phosphates in bones is 
£5 to £10 per ton, of soluble ])hos})hates £15 per ton and 
of reduced or diealcic phosphate (Ca^H^PgOg) £10 to £12 
per ton. 

1026. Super kept for a long time i-. reduced in its solubility 

in water by 5 per cent or more of tlie total phosphates. This 
reduction takes place chiefly in Mipers containing Al^Og and 
Fe^Qg. The ferric and alliiininic ])lios])hates and the tricalcic 
phosphates formed are insoluble in water. Dicalcic phos})hate 
(CagPgOg + CaH^PgOg = is not altogether insoluble 

in water. In the piccipitated phosphates of glue manufactures, 
gelatine works and those manufactured from basic iron slag of 
iron foundries, the ])hosphates occur as dicalciuin phosphate. This 
form of phosphate occurs in some guanos also. It is more soluble 
in water charged with COg and in saline solutions. Dicalcic 
phosphate therefore is found to be of equal manurial value with^ 
monocalcic phosphates in certain soils. In sandy soils and soils 
containing little lime, dicalcic phosphate (called also ‘ i educed ’ or 
‘ retrograde’ phosphate) gives better result than monocalcic phos- 
phate, and even tricalcic ]dios[diate in a finely divided state is 
sometimes found to give better result in ^uch soils than the soluble 
monocalcic phosphate The reason for this is, that when soluble 
phosphate comes in contact with soil, the phosphate is immediately 
precipitated (but not in sandy soils or in soils deficient in lime) iU' 
a gelatinous form, in which state it is extremely soluble, though 
not easily washed out, and it gets (htfu''ed through the soil very 
easily and quickly. It gets gradually reduced and converted into 
dicalcic phosphate, afterwards into tricalcic phosphate and even- 
tually into phosphates of iron and aluminum. But in sand}^ soils 
and those containing little lime, the gelatinous ])recipitation does 
not take place at once, and soluble jdiusphates are apt to get 
washed away before complete precipi ration takes place. In such 
soils therefore it is best to aj>ply })ho‘-phates in a less soluble form. 
Soils poor in lime treated with super may get too acid, and lose in 
absorptive power and cacaciry for nitrification. On the w^hole, it 
is better, especially for India, to use finely divided bone-dust or 
mineral phosphates Avitbont dissolving them with sulphuric acid, 
though more marked immediate result is obtained from the use of 
super. Five maunds of super per acre is the best quantity to use 
for root-crops and 2^ maunds for cereals. A crop of 150 maunds^ 
of potatoes takes up only about 10 lbs. of PgDs, while 5 maundS' 
of bone-dust adds about 90 lbs. of PqOs 
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1027. In esHnuitino the amount of soluble pho^^ph^tes, cold 
water should be uiiifoi-miy used. Phosphate of Alluminum is less 
■soluble in hot water than in cold, and when it is in solution in 
water it is precipitated by heating. In estimating the amount of 
reduced phosphate, the substance should be treated with a neutral 
■solution of Ammonium Oicrate (8p. gr. 1*092). This has little 
action on insoluble phusplmtes, but it dissolves those that liave been 
■once soluble and then become precif)itated The jrrerijtitated phos- 
phates from the slap of /roa foiuidries are very rich in dicalcium 
phosphate, the proportion being equivalent to 32 per cent, of 
P2O5 or 78 per cent, of OagP^Og. The whole of this is soluble in 
a solution of Ammonium Citrate. On soils rich in humus, basic 
slag, therefore, acts as a very rich manure. 

1028. Effect of ph^n^jdmtir inaaures — Phosphatic manures 
hasten the development of 3miing phmts, make them so health}^ 
that they resist the attack of insect pests which thiive better on 
weakly plants. They also hasten maturity, increase the flowering 
and fruiting tendencies of plants, and assist in the elaboration of 
sugar and starch, 

1029. Avidlahle phosphates . — xAccording to Dr. Dyer of 

London, there should be at least 3()0 to 400 lbs. of available 
phosphoric acid per acre within a depth of fe., ‘01 per 
cent, of P3O5 soluble in a 1 per cent, solution of ( 'itric acid 
and most Indian soils have more than this. Total phosphoric- 
acid may be determined by the use of strong HCl wbicli dis- 
solves the whole of lime and pliospboric acid, though only a 
portion (^th to potash. A soil containing 700 

Dr 800 lbs, of available P2O5 per acre within the first 9'^ would 
probal)ly show 2,700 to 3,000 lbs. of total P^O^. Of the 700 
lbs. of available PgO^, a crop of 1,000 lbs. of wheat or rice per 
acre removes from the soil only 7 lbs, of P^O^ in either 
case. The straw in each case removes another 3 lbs. of 
P2O5 which is returned to the soil in one form or another. In 
■the ease of paddj^ 3 lbs. per acre go to the husk, 4 lbs. to the 
rice and 3 lbs. to the straw, the total quantity being the same 
as in the case of wheat, though the outgoings, if the husk and 
the straw are returned to the soil are less in the case of 
paddy. The gain of phosphoric acid by silt deposiiion and 
irrigation is a good deal more than the outgoings and it is 
only where no silt-deposit or irrigation takes place that the 
question ot recoupment of phosphoric acid in Indian soils 
need be considered. So far, phosphatic manures have given 
no decisive results in some experimental farms of India, and 
the value of manures should be principally judged from the 
proportion of N they contain. Well-water used for irrigation 
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purposes is much richer both in phosphoric acid and N 
than rain or canal-water Rain-water contains no phosphoric 
acid and only 4 parts oF N in 10 million ])art‘^. Clear canal- 
water usually contains only 2 parts of N and 10 parts of 
in 10 million parts and muddy canal-water, 4 parts of N and 
20 parts of in 10 million parts, while well-water may 

contain 150 parts of N and 100 paits of RgOg in 10 million parts. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIIl. 

Potash Manures. 

[Fel'=;p ii-'r, chiefly orthoclase, and mica ; Zeolites ; Admixture of lime to felspar ; 
Orliti- pot i^iqic minerals; Test for potash; Kainit ; Ashes; Sugar-refuse; 
Ada])fcability of potash manures to root-crops and pulses , Silt ; Irrigauon- 
water ; Saltpetre; Urine, —specially of poorly fed cattle; Ashes should be 
sprinkled over compost ; Reclamation of saline soils ; Potash in different 
pints of plants ; Rliysiological actions of potash ; Dr. Dyer’s method of 
estimation o£ available potash; Available nitrogen ; Percentage composition 
of principal manures ; ManuriaJ substances removed by different crops.] 

potash . — Potash occurs in nature in felspars and 
mica, which enter into the composition of every soil. The 
pink coloured orthoclose felspar which is so common in Indian 
granite=i, is ricliest in potash. In felspars, potash is contained 
in a more soluble form than in mica, and its solubility is enhanced 
by admixture with lime. Zeolites also contain potash and being 
more soluble than ordinary felspar (with which they resemble 
in comjtosition) are good fertilisers, and they are abundantly 
present in some soils. Potassium sulphate (KgSO^), potassium 
chloride or sylvine (KCl), potassium nitrate, and Kainit, also 
occur in nature. 

1031. For ascertaining whether a substance contains potash 
or not, the flame test may be employed- Potassium gives violet 
flame ; the flame effect of sodium, of course, must be eliminated 
by the use of dilute hydrochlmuc acid. 

1032. In Europe, potash manures are used chiefly in the 
form of Kainit which is obtained from Prussia, where it occurs 
as a natural deposit at Stassfurt. Very few soils need 
potash manures as mere plant-food, aa usually there is 
enough of available potash in every soil. The composition 
of Kainit is represented by the formula KgSO^, MgSO^, 
MgClg, 6H3O. Common salt often occurs in Kainit as impurity. 
Ordinary Kainit contains 13 to 15 per cent, of K^O and 
Calcined Kainit 17 to 18 per cent. Concentrated potash salts 
are made out of this. Other sources of potash manure are the 
mother-liquor from sea water after the extraction of common 
salt, and vegetable ashes. 
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10o3. On/un/(‘ potash. — The commonest potash manure is 
of all kinds. Liquors obtained by distillation of beet and 
extrac'tiou of ^uirar from beet or sugar-cane, are rich in K^O. 
Crude fjur contain'^ a great deal of KNOg and the refuse of sugar 
Cictories is therefore rich in potash. Wood-ashes contain 5 to 7 
per cent of K^O ; straw-ashes less. Wool and hair are parti- 
cularly rich in KgO. Ashes obtained from all tender and green 
])arts of plants are, as a rule, rich in potash, ashes of sun- 
flower stalks, of plantain and other tender leaves, of maize-stalks, 
of sugar-cane refuse, of tobacco leaves and midribs, &c. All 
such ashes or substances should be carefully stored in the manure- 
f)it. Potash manures are particularly helpful to the growth of 
leouniinous crops, leafy crops, root crops, eg, gams, 6l, kacJiit. 
jiotatoes, gram, groundnuts, cabbages, &c. Silt, especially fine 
dark coloured silt, brings so much of potash in an available state 
that no potash-manure need be applied to any land which is occa- 
sionally renovated with silt. Irrigation water also brings suffi- 
cient potadi, a^ it contains about 10 to "20 parts of K^O in a 
million parts. Rain-water, of course, contains no K^O. Potassium 
nitrate and cattle urine are the best potash manures ordinarily 
available. The urine of poorly-fed cattle is richer in potash than 
the urine of well-fed cattle, because the former feed principally 
on grass and straw, which contains a larger proportion of potash 
than better food-materials. 

1034. Co)npost — In making compost it is better to use ashes 
than lime and salt. The object of adding alkaline substance to the 
manure is to hasten its decomposition. As potash is in itself a 
more valuable food-substance than lime or soda, ashes containing 
some potash in addition to lime and soda are to be preferred. The 
power of potashes to make the N of the soil available for plants, 
is also well known, and the application of potash manures is there- 
fore of great indirect value. Ashes also increase the capillarity 
of the soil, and Lorain observed that the ground where log-heaps 
had been burned was moister than the .‘^urroanding soil. Indeed 
excess of alkali is often outwardly recognizable by the puddly 
character of clay which is difficult to drain. Hilgard says. 
‘Soils inipt egnated with alkaline carbonates may generally be 
recognised by their extreme compactness and refractoriness under 
tillage, and by the fact tbar they are apt to form ‘ low spots Mn 
the general surface of non-alkaline laud, i.e , places where turbid 
clay water, dark with dissolved humus will lie for weeks after 
the higher land appears dry. 

1035. The potash in<, the soil occurs chiefly in the' form of 
hydrated double silicates or- hydrated double buinates of potash 
and alumina. Had it not been for the double silicates, the potash 
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in the soil would have been washed out and carried into the sea. 
Because soda is less readily retained than potash by these double 
silicates, that the sea water is charged chiefly with NaCl washed 
out from soils instead of KOI. NaCl is dissolved out from the soil 
and carried away to the sea by the water of percolation more 
freely than any other salt. This fact makes it so easy to reclaim 
saline soils like those of the Sunderban. In the decomposition 
and disintegration of rocks, soda salts are most readily parted 
with and washed away into the sea, potash being more or less 
retained by the soil by absorptive action at the expense of soda 
salts, which are the first to be washed away. In the natural condi- 
tion, for instance, a piece of basalt may contain ])er cent, of 
potash and 7^ of soda, but the same basalt after decomposition as 
soil may show equal proportions (about 2-| per cent.) of potash and 
soda. 

1036. Potash does not accumulate so much in fruits and 
seeds as in straw and leaves which are returned to the soil in one 
form or another. In the building up of animal tissues also 
potash does not form an important ingredient. In a well 
managed farm, therefore, whence grain and animals only are sold, 
potassio manures will not be found of much use. But that 
certain crops, such as root-crops, especially beet, potatoes and 
tobacco are benefited by potassic manure, is a matter of 
universal experience. It is only where the crops sold are 
of a soft kind, such as fodder crops, beet, mangold, carrots, 
cabbages, turnips, onions, potatoes, tobacco, or where straw is 
systematically sold, that the need of potash manures becomes felt 
in course of time and these are best applied in the form of ashes. 
Sun-flower stalks, pea and bean stalks and maize and jiiar stalks 
being particularly rich in potash, these should not be neglected 
but carefully put in manure heaps in their bulky state or converted 
into ashes, and the ashes applied to land mixed up with dung and 
other vegetable manure as compost. Seventeen to twenty lbs. 
of potash can be obtained from 1,000 lbs. of dry sun-flower, pea, 
bean, juar or maize stalks. 

1037. Potash accumulates more in the extremities of plants, 
i.e., green leaves and twigs, than elsewhere. 1,000 lbs. of wood 
contains only \ lb. to lbs. of potash. Ordinary cereal straw, 
though rich in potash, contains it chiefly in the form of silicate of 
potash which is not readily soluble in water. The ashes of ordi- 
nary cereal straws are therefore not such good potash manures as 
ashes of maize stalks, sun-flower stalks and leguminous crop 
straws. Tobacco stems divested of leaves are extremely rich in 
potash. The desiccated stalks contain about 5 per cent, of K^O, 

per cent, of P2O5 and 3^ per cent, of N, of which J per cent. 
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is in the form of nitrate. The refuse tobacco stalks and midribs 
are tln'retore a high class fertilizer and may be looked upon as a 
spec'ial potash manure and also as a general manure. Ashes from 
cotton seed husk are also a first class potash manure. They contain 
18 to do per cent, of K^O in a very soluble condition, also 5 to 10 
per cent, of P^Os? which 1-^ to 2 per cent, is soluble in water. 
Lime-kiln ashes contain only ^ per cent of K^O and less than 1 
per cent, of P2O5. Brick-kiln ashes contain only 1^ per cent, of 
KgO. These and ordinary wood-ashes are therefore not nearly so 
valuable as ashes derived from burning twigs, leaves and green or 
soft parts of plants, or from cattle-dung. In applying ashes as 
manure to crops, this very important difference must be borne in 
mind. The greater alkalinity is desirable, not from a mere 
manurial point of view, but from the fact that it is the force of 
alkalinity which enables the ashes to rot weeds and to ferment 
peat. It sbould be noted that the Sta^'^furt salts of potash, so 
largely used in Europe as potash manure, are inferior to ordinary 
wood-aslies for manurial })urpose, and there is no occasion for us 
in India to look for Kainit, and other Stassfnrt salts. The explana- 
tion seems to be that the sulphate and chloride of pota-^b of Stass- 
furt are devoid of the alkaline quality of caiPonate of potash which 
is the effective agent in ashes obtained from wood, branches, 
leaves, &c. But merely as a manure or plant-food, potassium 
nitrate is the best potash manure to use. For potatoes, tobacco, 
and beet, nitrate of potash is now largely used, in Euroj)e and 
America, and we should all the more recadily use it both as a 
nitrogenous and as a potash manure, as it is a cheap manure for 
the price at which it can be had in India. 

1038. action of potash , — Potash plays certain 

very important parts in vegetable physiology and these may be 
mentioned here : — 

(1) It has been found to be a means of enabling starch to 
move from one part of the plant to another. This is one reason 
why potash manures are found particularly adapted for yams, 61, 
potatoes and other root-crops which are valued for their starch. 
The potash manure helps the freer circulation of starch granules 
from leaves to roots. 

(2) Potash manures are helpful to fruit formation, especially 
formation of fruits containing sour juices, viz., fruits containing 
citric, malic, tartaric or oxalic acid. In most cases these acids are 
found combined with potash. Jails in Bengal are required to 
grow lime trees. At Berhampore jail there were hundreds of 
lime trees that had never borne fruits, although they were 
several years old. The jailor was advised to apply ashes and 
bones. As there was objection on the part of the jailor to 
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the u«!ing of bones^ ashes, and mnstard-cake were a p[ died, after 
the plants were dng up all round. The result was a luxuriant 
growth of fruit at the next season. Phos|ili;ites have tlie power 
of intensifying flowering and fruiting tendencies of plants. 
Hence the advice of fippljing bones also. A mango tree in 
Malda that had never fiuiteil was dug all round and bones put 
into the ditch and the ditch covered up. The reault was the fruit- 
ing of the tree the next year. < 

(S) It has been noticed that tobacco leaves charged with 
potash salts or vegetal)le acids burn rt-adily, and in a manner 
quite different from leaves containing un excess pf cldorides. 
Hence Potash salfc.N (not in the form of cddorides but in that of 
nitrates and sul[)hates) have been found very appropriate 
manures for cigar-making tobacco. The presence of much car- 
bonate of })ota^h in tobacco ash, is an indication that consider- 
able quantities of organic compounds or nitrate , of potash are 
confined in the leaves. When subjected to heat, the oiganic 
potash salts swell ii[i, so that the charcoal is left in a sp6noey, 
easily combustible condition such as we see wlien a good cigar 
is burning, the ultimate product of combustion being' carbonate 
of potash. ' ( ) 

1039. Estimation of available phosphoric add and potash . — 

Soils are ordinarily analysed for the e>tiin:‘tion of the total Nitro- 
gen, phosjihoric acid, ])otash and lime, there are in them., For 
the estimation of available |)hosphoric acid and potash, a fairly 
satisfactory method has been devised by Dr. Dyer of London. 
A weight of air-dried soil corresponding to ^00 gramhies bf 
completely dry soil is taken, and treated in a Wim-hester quart 
bottle with 2 litres of distilled water, in which 20 grammes of 
pure citric acid had been dissolved with 2 litres of 1 per 

cent, solution of citric acid). The soil is left in the solution for 
a week, during which time h is frequently agitat(*d. At the end 
of this time the solution is filtered, and a portion of solution 
corresponding to 50 grammes of soil is taken for the determina- 
tion of dissolved potash and a like quantity for the determination 
of dissolved phos]')horic aci<l. The filtrates are evaporated and 
ignited in platinum crucibles, and the ])(>tasli and the phosphoric 
acid in the residue determined in the ordinary way^ , 

1040. From a series of experiments Dr. Dyer has conclud- 

ed, that a soil containing less than *01 per cent, of available 
phosphoric acid is in need of soluWe pho^phatic manures, and^ a. 
soil containing less tlian *005 per cent, of potash is similarly ^ip 
need of solulde pota^sh manures. , / , ■ i 

1041. Available Nitrates, — It' is not of much priicticaLuke 
determining the available nitrates present in the soil, as.^le^ vkry 

M, HA M 
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from any to day specially in the rainy season. It would be oi 
greater importance to determine the nitrate-producing power of 
tile soil, but this is not a purely chemical question, but a chemico- 
physico-biologieal one, and analysis can be of little help in such 
a question. Yet the determination of the total Nitrogen is of 
some use as giving some indication of the permanent value of the 
soil. It may be assumed, however, that all except virgin soils are 
benefited by the application of soluble nitrogenous manures. 
Paddy fields at the foot of a hill, or at a lower elevation than a 
forest, and fields where there is an annual deposit of food- 
supplying silt, need no manuring. 

1042. The percentage of N, O 5 and K^O in different 
manures can be judged from the following table : — 



N 

K 2 O 

(1) Ammonium Sulphate 

20 % 

Nil Nil 

(2) Sodium Nitrate 

(3) Potassium Nitrate 

15J „ 

Nil Ni] 

(Crude) 

2 to 13 „ 

Nil 7 to 40 % 

(Pure) 

1 

14 „ 

f\ .K 

39.0 „ 


(4) Street Sweepings j >> ^ j -25% 


(5) Fresh Cattle dung 


(ordinary cultiva- 
torsT 

•27 „ (Lime *28%) 

•18 „ 

•30 „ 

(6) Well-fed cattle dung 

•36 „ 

•14,, 

18 „ 

(7) Rotten farm -yard 

manure 

•9 „ 

■17 » 


(8) Cattle urine 

•56 „ 

02 „ 

M3 „ 

(9) Horse dung 

•45 „ 

•32 „ 

•35 „ 

(10) Do do. with urine 
and litter, rotten 

1-45 „ 

•21 „ 

•52 „ 

(11) Hoise urine 

1*50 „ 

■01 „ 

1 60 „ 

(12) Poudrette (Poona) ... 

•9 

•1 „ 

‘2 ,} 

(13) Poudrette (Oawnpiu ) 

'6 „ 



(14) Sheep dung 

7 „ 

•5 „ 


(15) Sheep urine 

P30 „ 

02 „ 

2’50 „ 

(16) Fish manure 

6-8 „ 

00 „ 

*7 „ 


(17) Droppings of domestic 


fowls ... 

•55 „ 

•54 „ 

•95 „ 

(18) Bones 

3*4 „ (Lime 

28 „ ) -21 „ 

Trace. 

(19) Dissolved bones 

2*4 

( 3 to 20 (soluble) Trace. 



J 20 to 3 (insoluble) 

(20) Castor-cake 

\ 6 to8 „ 

f 2 3 to 3'4 i 


(Bengal) 

} average 7 

( (average 2 9) < 

|2-e % 

(21) Til cake 

4-7 „ 

1*9 %' 

•9 ,, 

(22) Mahua cake 

25 „ 

•93 „ 


(23) Safflower cake 

5*8 „ 

1-9 „ 


(24) Earthnut cake 

7-6 „ 

•9 „ 

•4 „ 

(26) Cocoanut cake 

45 „ 

1 5 „ 


(26) Poppy cake 

7 „ 

3 77 


(27) Decorticated cotton 



cake 

'..,6 to 7 , 

3 to 4 ,, 
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N 

PaOs 


^28) Rape cake 

% 

2 to 3 % 


(29) Linseed cake 

4i to 5 „ 

1 j to 3 „ 

Trace. 

(30) Kankar 

Nil (Lime 50 to 80%) 

Trace 

(31) Silkworm droppings 

(32) Powdered dry chrysa- 

V44% 

•26 „ 

•11 7. 

lids (Filature refuse) 

7 47 „ 

•98 „ 

•45 „ 

(33) Bamboo leaves 

66 „ 

•01 „ 

35 „ 

(34) Paddy straw 

■63 „ 

•11 „ 

•85 „ 

(36) Wheat straw 

48 „ 

22 „ 

63 „ 

(36) Barley straw 

64 „ 

69 „ 

107„ 

(37) Maize straw 

■48 „ 

■38 „ 

1-64 „ 

(38) Fresh grass 

•54 „ 

•15 „ 

46 „ 

-(39) siti 

•63 „ 

92 „ 

•47 „ 

(40) Dung cake — {Ghuntia) 
-(41) Dry and rotten tank 

1-48 „ 

■54 „ 

•66 „ 

weeds ... 

1-64 „ 

•42 „ 

1-77 „ 


1043. The amoants of Phosphoric acid. Nitrogen and Potash 
removed from one acre by various crops (bumper crops) are shown 
below. 


Grain. 

Straw, &c. 

Chaff. 

P3O5 

N 

K 

2,676 lbs. 

35 bushels =2100 lbs, 
40 Wshels = 1920 ,, 

60 bushels = 2400 ,, 
50bu.shels=2800 „ 

30 bushels =1800 „ 

2,676 tl)s. 

2,700 „ 

2,300 „ 

2,900 „ 

4,100 „ 

2,200 „ 

300 tbs. 
390 „ 

•275 „ 

950 „ 
(cobbs). 

tbs. 

16-3 

24 

21 

31 

30 

lbs. 
26 2 
59 

46 

55 

67 

35 

lbs. 

28-1 

31 

38 

62 

80 

9 

200 bushels =6 tons 

154 iiotis 

22 tons 

1,4.50 „ 
(haulms) 

3 tons. 

6 tons. 


21 

32 

46 

46 

69 

150 

74 

143 

264 


2.ytons (dry hay) 
11.4 tons 


2:1 ! 

46 

1 

83 

85 

85 

164 

. 

8 tons (—2 tons 
dry hay) 

16 tons 


•26 

24 

[113 

121 

71 

153 

... 

20 tons 


1 

15 

153 

44 

750 tbs. (seeds) 

1600 ,, (leaves) 

250 lbs. (lint) 
1,300 „ (stems, 
&c.) 

i 


9 

23 

26 

89 

10 

m 

31 tons (heads only) 

1^ tons 

20,000 lbs. (fruits) .. 

... 

88 

37 

16 

150 

72 

24 

360 

72 

103 


Crops. 


Rice 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize 

B n c k - 
Wheat. 
Potato 

Beet 

M angel 
wurzel. 
Crrass 
Green 
maize 
(fodder). 
Lucerne 

Green sor- 
ghum. 
Sugar- 
cane. 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Cabbage 
Onions 
Oranges . 
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CHAPTER LXSXIX. 

Oalcarkous Manures, 

Mineral sources ; Occurrence in India : Effect's of this manure ; Dansfers o£ using it ; 
Apuiicaiion ; Marling; Silicate of < alciuni ; Oalriuni in farm\ard manure ; 
Solubility gieater in water charged v\itli CO2 gas ; Unslaktd limp; Magnesia 
and soda*; Occurrence of N, T^O,, KjOj.Ua^O, MgO and Na^O m irrigation- 
waters ] 

Mnu't'al S'ot/rm.— Marble, chalk, doloinit-e and kankar (or 
gimtivg) are the commonest minerals containing lime. Idmeston© 
rocks are rarely pure calcium carbonate ((''aCOg). They usually 
have some Mugne'^iinn Carbonate (MgCOg), and also cluy, silica, 
iron and organic substances, combined with them. Wlien a lime- 
stone contains more than 23 fier cent, of MgCC)^ it is called dolo- 
mite. When it contains fossil renmins of animals, it has a certain 
proportion of (/a3p^08 combined with it. It occasionally Occurs 
in a }mre crystalline state, ascalciteor calcspar. As stalactite and 
stahigioite it is found deposited in springs. Marble and chalk are 
also nearly pure CaCOg. Limestones contain fossils more often 
than dolomites, and they are more easily scratched, and they 
©fifervesce more leadily with Iiydrocbloric acid. Limestones are 
found in all geoiogical formation^, as crystalline limestones and 
marbles in old formations, as chalk in the middle age of the 
geological era, and as kaidar or limestone nodules in alluvial 
regions. Limestone rocks are often associated wdtii gypsum, the 
former undergoing a local conversion in contact with decom- 
posing iron pyrites (FeSj^). Where gypsum occurs, rock-salt may 
also occur. 

1045. Marble, dolomite and occur in almost all the 

districts of the Madras Presidency ; in the Khasia and J.iintia hills 
in Assam ; in the Sambalpur, Raipur, Jitbbnlpore, Nagpur and 
Wardha districts of the Central Provinces ; in Kathiawar in the- 
Bombay Presidency ; and in Haroda, Hvderahad, Myso»e, and 
Bn rma. Kathiawar marhle is used even in Calcutta for building 
purposes. The he-t limestones are forind in the north of Jnbbul- 
pore and in the Vindliyan range. The Makrana marble quarries of 
Rajputana are very famous. 

1046. Hie production of marble in the Sontlial Parganas is 
about 7,000 tons per annum ; in Mqnghyr, idiont 28, (^00 ton ; in 
MoznflFei pore, about 13,000 tons. Cuttack, Hala'-ore and Manbhnm 
also produce some. Singbbhum, Ranchi and a few other weftern 
districts aPo- contain limestone rocks. ,In Moziifferpore there 
are some /anto* quarries also, the annual onttnrn of which is about 
13,000 tons. In Monghyr tlie annual outturn of kankar is esti- 
mated at 28,000 tons and in Manbhnm at 40,000 tons. Kankar 
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lime is al^o produced - largely in Cuttack, Balasore, Birbbum, 
Burdvvan, Mi<lnapiir and /Mnr.-bidabnd . . 

1047. Lime as a mere plant-food is not of innch consequence, 
as every soil contains far more lime lhan can be used up by thou- 
sands of crops. As plant-food, .“hells and limestones rich in animal 
remains and containing Ca 3 PaOg and N, are better manures to 
use. In the di'^trict of Pertabgarh in Oudli, the cultivators use 
an oclirey argiUaceon^ Jccmlatr as manure. As plant-food this is a 
better substance to use than pure lime 

1048. If a soil to the de[)th of 1 ft. weighs 3,250.000 lbs. per 
acre and if it contains only 1 per cenL of lime, it will have as 
much as 3,250 lbs. of this con.stiturnt. But a crop of 1,200 lbs. of 
wheat and 2,000 lbs; of straw contains only 6 or 7 lbs. of lime, and 
of 600 Il)s. of peas and 1,200 lbs. of pea straw only 28 and 20 lbs. 
respectively. The farmyard manure returned to ,th(^ soil, if 
piopefly rotten, may contain as inuch as 2 per cent, lof lime, i 

if onlj^ one ton of rotten manure is applied per acre it would add 
40 lbs. of lime to the soil, which is more than sufficient for the 
requirements of one single crop. 100 lbs of bone-meal contains 
about 27 lbs of lime, and 100 lbs. of crude gy})suni refuse of soda 
water factorie-^, as much a^ 30 lbs., qxiantities sufficient for supply- 
ing lime to almost any crop. 

1049. Action of lime . — It is not, however, by way of direct 

supply of food to plants that liming proves of benefit to the soil. 

Liming alters the texture of the soil either for good or for evil. 

In some soils it acts as a mortar and renders it lia.rd, especially if 
slaked lime is apf)lied as a thick, smooth paste on soil in hard 

■condition. In other soils, e.g.^ in peat, constant liming may 

interfere with capillary action by making .the soil too open. 
'Ordinaril V. however, a soil rich in lime maintains a better capillary 
action, and liming improves the texture of soils by making them 
more porous. Lime exerts another kind of physical ' action which 
may be called flocculation,' finer particles being converted into 
‘Uoarser ones. Sch loosing discovered that 2 parts of Inne in the 
form of chloride, nitrate or sulphate of calcium, immediately caiised 
flocculation in 10,000 parts of a. turbid liquor that contained a 
good deal of clay, that flocculation was perceptible when the 
proportion was reduced to 1 in 10,000, but that . a jrart of lime 
had no effect on the liquor in question even in the course of 6 
weeks. Another experiment may be tried to bring out the nature 
of the influence exerted by lime on plastic soils. Let a quantity 
of tough clay soil be worked iiito a. plastic mass with water and 
let a portion be then dried, the result will be a mass of stony 
hardness. To another portion of tlie paste add half per cent, of 
caustic lime and a diminution of plasticity will be obvious at once 
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even v hen the mass is wefc. Ou drying this mass will fall into 
cnmibs at a mere touch. By liming, clay soils are made warmer^ 
itiellower, and of better tilth. This lightening efiPeot lasts for 
years and is never entirely lost. 

1050. Another effect of lime i^ to set free for the use ol crops, 
potash, ammonia and magnesia from hydrated double silicates. 
Experiments have shown that gypsum does this better than lime. 

1051. Lime in a caustic condition has a highly beneficial 
effect on peaty and boggy soils (z. e., soils rich in humus) and on 
compost heaps. It hastens putrefactive processes and reduces 
vegetable substances into ‘ mould.’ 

1052. When green-mamuing is done, say, with dhaincha in 
Augu^t, liming is advisable to hasten putrefaction betore the next 
crop, potatoes or sugar-cane, is sown. 

1053. Lime in the form of carbonate, promotes the formation 
of nitrates in the soil. Slaked and hot lime destroy insects, and 
other vermin and also fungus pests. Liming of seed grain for 
preventing rust and smut is practised by European and American 
farmers. When any crop shows any fungoid disease lime should 
be scattered over it. 

1054:. Poor sandy soils are also benefited by liming if it is 
done before the application of farmyard manure, inasmuch as it 
cements their particles together as mortar, making them stiffer and 
charging them "m^th hydrous silicates and thus adding to their 
absorptive power. An admixture of carbonate of lime with soil 
increases its power to absorb and fix potash, soda, ammonia, 
etc,, from their solutions. 

1055. Liming corrects the acidity of sour land by neutra- 
lizing any excess of free humic acid. 

1056. Liming reduces the proportion of rushes and sedges 
and encourages the growth of good grasses and leguminous weeds 
in pasture lauds, 

1057. But on poor soils liming should not be done. In fact,, 
lime sets free such an amount of plant-food, that it gives immediate 
good return at the expense of the permanent fertility of the soil. 
There is a proverb which says, “ Lime enriches the father but 
beggars the son.” It is better to use ashes, bone-dust, apatite or 
gypsum when it is intended to supply lime to the soil. 

1058. Seeds and young plants should not be brought in close 
contact with lime, as the caustic action burns up seedlings. Grass 
can be actually killed by watering it with lime water. 

1059. The action of lime in decomposing orthoelase felspar 
has been already mentioned in connection with potash manures. 
Soils containing frngments of felspathic stone, therefore, are- 
benefited by the application of lime. 
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1060. Liming of the soil makes the crop earlier. Phosphates 
have a similar effect of hastening maturity of crops. 

1061. One or two tons per acre once in every 7 years is the 
best method of applying lime on lands suitable for liming. Lime 
has a tendency to sink gradually into soil ; hence the necessity 
of repeating the application from time to time. Generally speak- 
ing, calcareous regions are particularly fertile specially for pulse 
crops. Olay-soil rich in lime is fertile for most crops. 

1062. Soils are sometimes i,e,^ given a dose of clay 

containing 5 to 50 or even 80 per cent, of lime. The application 
of marl to sandy soils alters their texture for good. But marl 
must be found on the spot if it is to be economically applied. 
70,000 or 80,000 lbs. })er acre every 10 or 12 years is the rate at 
which marl is applied. 

1063. Lime exists in most soils in sufficient proportion, about 
per cent, of Silicate of Calcium being contained in most soils, 

the remainder, which is a more variable constituent, being Caf^Og. 
The presence of C^aCOg in proportions of over 1 per cent can be 
detected by the addition of any dilute acid which results in effer- 
vescence. Calcium silicate is much more insoluble, though it is of 
equal value with CaCOg when permanent fertility is taken into 
consideration. Farmyard manure contains Ca chiefly in the soluble 
forms of sulphate and carbonate, but calcium silicate also occurs 
in minute proportions. Lime, I’alcium hydrate (0aHg.2C0g) and 
Gypsum are readily soluble in water ; but gliutmg and limestones 
(CaCOg) are also soluble in water charged with COg. Rain water 
contains no lime, but well-water and muddy canal or tank water 
contains 100 parts or over of lime in every million parts, and clear 
canal and tank water, slightly less, about 80 or 90 parts in a million 
parts. 

1064. Unslaked lime (CaO) hastens the decomposition of 
organic matter, kills grubs and spores of fungi and decomposes 
double silicates, setting free the bases, potash, etc. In poor soils, 
the setting free of bases is not desirable, and, on the whole, slaked 
lime is to be preferred to hot lime, even when it is used as an 
insecticide and fungicide. Lime renders clays lighter and sands 
less dry. The presence of lime in soil is also useful for storing up 
phosphoric acid in seeds which occurs as Ca-jP^^Og. It also neutra- 
lizes acids generally and precipitates oxalic acid in particular as 
oxalate of lime, which exercises useful functions in leaves and 
stems. 

1065. Magnesia and soda . — Magnesia replaces lime to a 
certain extent, and acts more or less in a similar manner in soils 
and in plants as lime does. Magnesia is also widely distributed 
in Indian soils and occurs chiefly as silicate. Different proportions 
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between lime «'ind m:i. 2 ^ne.si;i are useful for different crops, and this 
t lisis bee!i already dealt with. 

1006. Rain water which contains about 4 parts of N in every 
JO million parts, contains no P«Ojj, K^O, CaO, M^O or Na^O. 
Clear cjuial water contains in 10 million parts about 2 parts ol N, 
10 part>of P,0„ 100 t)arts of 900 parts of CaO, 700 parts of 
M^O, and 200 [>arts of Na^O ; while in a muddy state thO' pro- 
portions in 10 million parts would be— 


N 

P.Os 
Kp 
G»0 
> gO 
Na,0 


4 parts. 

20 parts. 

2< 0 parts. 
1,100 parts. 
1,000 parts. 
220 parts. 


1067, W ell-water wliich is known to be helpful to vegetation, 
nsnally Contains a good deal of lime, ie^ about 1,000 parts in 
10 million parts. The result of an actual analysis of a sample of 
well-water is given below : — 


17 ... ... 150 parts in 10 million parts. 

PaOs ... ... 100 „ „ 

1^20 ... ... 100 „ „ „ 

CaO ... ...l,noo „ 

JMjtO ... ... 1000 „ „ „ 

^ agO ... 4*. 3,000 ,, ,, ,, 


1068, Well and canal water which are known to bs harmful 
to vegeration, contain a larger excess of ]\lgO and Na^O, i.e,^ 6,000 
or 7,000 parts of each in 10 million parr.s. Canal water rarelj" 
contains .‘'Uch excess, but well-water often does. Hence the 
unsiiirability of some well-waters for irrigation and the belief 
current among Bengal cultivators of the general uiibuitability of 
well-water for irrigation. 


CHAPTER XC. 

Gypsum and Salt. 

[Occurrence of ffyrsnm ; Effect of gyp«:um on 7tsnr soil ; Other effects of gypsum ; 
Applicfinou ; Crops particulailv beaefited by gypsum ; Sources of salt ; Crops 
parr,icnlai‘ly benefited by salt ; Disintegratimr effect of iime and salt; Objec- 
tions to salt as manure ; Gerniiculal effecr on wheat rust, etc ; Mechanical 
action; Application unnecess.iry within 50 miles of the, sea-coast ; caution 
against free use of lime and salt ] 

' Gijpsiim occurs in the natural .‘?tate in the following loca- 
lities t at Ti ichinopoly, Nellore and Cliinglepnt in Madras ; in the 
latter two' plac.es as cr\ stills of Selenite ; in Cutch and the Kirtha 
range of Sind in Bombay ; 'near Nagore in the Jodhpur State 
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in RajptiUinu ; at hJijawar and Baranndhii in Centi 1 i|j^lndia ; at 
Bannu and Koliat and the Salt Rjin;^e in the Pnnjat^; and in 
Kumann and Garhwal in the U. P. Burnt gy [) 3 niti it^fed 
as a cement. It is a valuable manure chicflv for legunVhibus 
plants^ though it is not used in India. The Salt Ran ire in the 
Punjab is overlaid by a deposit of gypsum 15 to 5 i 0 ft. thick, 
enough for supplying the needs of the whole world The refuse 
from aerated water manufactories is artificial gypsum. It should 
be used mixed up with lime as it is liable to contain an excess of 
acid. Calcined gvpsnin is Plaster of Paris whicli is used for 
making models and casts. 

1070. The etfeet of gypsum on soil is very characteris- 
tic. If a good soil be mixed with a consideralne volume of water 
and the mudily liquid be then poured over a filter, the water 
extract will come through rapidly. This, however, is not the 
case with Usar sail. An aqueous extract of Vsar soil takes 
several hours or even days to i)ass through. The effect of small 
quantities of gypsum and some other salts, . such as Calcium 
Chloride or Barium Chloride, added to the muddy mixture of Usar 
soil and water, is the curdling together of the soil particle.s, and 
the rendering of the soil more permeable. The So>liiiin Carbonate 
which is the most harmful substance present in Usar soil is also 
replaced by sodium sulphate which is less harmful. 

1071. Gypsum also exerts a powerfal ac>tion in setting free 
potash which lias been absorbed and fixe<l by the earth, that is to 
say, by double silicates in the earth. The CaO of the gvpsum 
is fixed in the soil, while a corres[)onding quantity of K 0 goes 
into solution, as may be seen from the following equation : — 

I + CaO, SO, = 1 4 ;SiOj + K,0, SO,. 

h“o 3 HjO 3 , , 

1072. Gypsum sets free magnesia and ammonia in the same 
manner as potash, for the use of the crop. MgSO^ acts in the 
same way as gypsum as a fertilizer. 

1073. Gypsum scattered on moist places in cow-hou.ses and 
stables, does excellent service by checking the fermeufatiou of 
urine and by ab.sorbiug some of the o lours which arise from it. 
The ammonium sulphate [)roduced by the addition of gyjisum is 
a more non-volatile substance than the ammonium carbonate 
which is evolved from putrefying urine. The reaction is expressed 
by the following formula : — 

(NH 4 )a CO 3 + CaS04 = CaC03 + (NH 4)2 SO 4 . 

1074. The use of gypsum as a manure was known to the 
Greeks and iiomaus. It is largely used in Europe and America 
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for niaiiuring potatoes and clover. It is very desirable to extend 
the use of this substance for manure in India especially for clay 
soils. It benefits aruhar^ gram and other pulse crops, tobacco, 
rhea and potatoes. It should not be used annually, but once in 3 
or 4 years on the same soil at the rate of 5 to 10 maunds per acre. 
It is a more useful manure than lime, the sulphur of CaSO^ being 
also an essential constituent of plant-food. 

1075. Salt , — The chief native sources of common salt in 
India are, (I) the salt lakes and pits of Rajputana; (2) the salt mines 
of the Sait Range of the Punjab, and (3) the sea and the estuaries. 

1076. The evaporation salt of Rajputana is derived from the 
Sambhar Lake, the Didwana Lake and tlie Pachbadra Pits. The 
Sambhar Lake is the most important of these three It is situated 
on the borders of the Jaipur and Jodhpur States. It is a shallow 
sheet of water 20 miles long and 2 to 7 miles wide and only 1 to 
4 ft. deep w^hen full. The salt obtained is very pure and is largely 
used in the U. P., Rajputana and the 0. P. The working season is 
between November and May. The lake is leased by Govern- 
ment from the Jaipur and Jodhpur States for Rs. 7,00,000, with, 
in addition, a royalty of 40 per cent, of the price of salt sold 
in excess of 63,135 tons, which adds the ] payment of about 
another two lakhs of rupees. There are three kinds of salt produced 
at Sambhar : (1) 9"-salt, which is produced in permanently 
walled compartments within the lake whence soft earth is carefully 
removed and which are kept supplied with brme. (2) Pan-salt, 
which is produced in shallow basins along the shores, which are 
kept supplied with brine with hand- pumps or swing-baskets. (3) 
Lake-salt, which is formed spontaneously in the bed of the lake 
as the water evaporates. 

1077. The Pachbadra salt is procured from pits dug within 
what might be described as a former river-bed 6 miles in length 
by 2i miles in width. 

1078. The rock-salt of Northern India is excavated chiefly 
from the salt mines of the Salt Range which extend for 152 miles 
from the Jhelain to the Indus. There are also salt mines in Kohat 
Ctrans-Indus) and the Himalayan salt mines of the Mandi State. 
The salt from these mines is obtained by pick and blast in the 
usual way with all mining operations. The supply is practically 
inexhaustible, and the annual output is entirely dependent on 
demand. The salt is of very pure quality, and it is a good substi- 
tute for Liverpool salt. The Mayo Mines of the Salt Range 
produce about 75,000 tons per annum. Salt in the mineral state 

Jis found near Dwarka also, in the Baroda State. 

1079. Over a tract of country 15 sq. miles in extent south- 
west of Delhi, salt is obtained from brine wells. This is known 
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a^ iSnltanpur Salt, which is somewhat bitter owing to the ad- 
mixture of sodium sulphate. A poorer kind still is made at 
Sankaransar, 50 miles north of Bikanir. This is used for curing 
hides, for feeding cattle, and it is also eaten bj the poorer classes. 
In Orissa there is a little salt manufactured under the Madras Salt 
Department. The sea-salt is manufactured chiefly in the Thana 
District of Bombay. The site chosen is u^'ually on the shore of a 
creek or estuary, below the level of high tides and fully exposed 
to the influence of the prevailing winds. It is first surrounded by 
high embankment^, the enclosed space being about 250 by 80 feet. 
The space so enclosed is then divided by other walls into three 
sections, the outer reservoir, the inner reservoir and the pjin-area. 
The -pace devoted to i)aus is carefull}'’ levelled and a floor of clay 
repeatedly puddled until it becomes watei -tight. The pans are 
formed by small cla}" partitions two feet broad which run the 
whole length and breadth of the pan-area, crossing each other at 
right angles and thus forming a number of rectangular crystallising 
beds. The levels are so arranged that the water flows from the 
first reservoir into the second and from the second into the pans, 
being gradually concentiated as it flows from one basin to another. 
The water from the sea is admitted through a sluice and is thus 
exposed to evaporation till it forms brine. With this brine the 
pans are charged to a depth of an inch and a half, and within a 
few hours, in favourable weather, especially on shallow pans, a 
layer of crystals is foiined, generally about one quarter of an 
inch in thickness. The salt is then racked on to ridges and left 
to dry and the pans are re-charged. Salt is manufactured near 
the town of Madras also. 

1080. The total production of salt in India is about 1 million 
tons. Less than half this quantity is imported chiefly from Great 
Britain, Germany and Arabia. 

1081. As an article of food for man and beast, the value of 
salt is well known. As a manure, at the rate of 2 cwts. per acre, 
salt has been found useful for the following plants : — (labbages, 
cauliflowers, beet, mangold, tomatoes, celery, horse-radisb, onions, 
asparagus, eocoanut, date-palm, cashew-nuts, radishes, arums,, 
mangoes and bread fruit-tree. In reclaimed lands in the Sunder- 
bans and elsewhere where the excess of sea-salt is too much for the 
healthy growth of ordinary crops, those just mentioned may be sue-- 
cessfully grown provided adequate provision is made for keeping 
out water from the field during the growth of the crops. Paddy 
seedlings grown on high land comj)aratively free from salt can 
he successfully transplanted and grown on lands containing an 
excess of salt. In certain soils, cereals, tobacco and cotton are 
considerably benefited by salt. Salt should not he applied when 
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seed is geriTiinatin;^, us young plants and germinating seed are 
injured 87 the uf)[)liG:it ion. It may be ploiiglied in long before 
sowing or iniNed vvir.h soil after the- plants liave grown a bit. 
It slionhl nob be used as a top-dressing The inferior kinds of 
salt are better for mantirial purpose. Neither Na uor 01 is 
essential for plant life, and Na with S Na^SO^) is theretore 
of more value as a manure. Impure salt contains also Nagt^Og. 
NaNO^, KNOa and other substances which are also useful as 
manure, Na( U has however an indirect maniirial action on the 
soil, especially on soil rich in lime. As gypsum pushes out po- 
tash, magnesia and ammonia from the hydious doable silicates, 
so also common salt replaces lime first and then msignesia, po- 
tash and pliosphori'i acid. Wolff grew a quantity of bncdv wheat, 
upon a field one half of which was manured heavily with com- 
mon salt, while the other half was left unmanured. On ana- 
lysing the ashes of the buckwheat straw, he found that the por- 
tion of I he crop which had received the salt contained less soda 
but more potash, tdiau the other. An application of common 
salt to the land might thus exert a decided fertilizing action, 
by merely pushing out lime and potash from the sui’fac.e layers 
of the soil and sending them down to where the roots of the crop 
are. The disintegrating effect of lime and salt on rocks and soil 
particles is of great importance in the formation of soils and the 
growth of vegetation. • 

1082. Salt is injurious to leguminous crops generally. To 
cereal crops it often does good, especially when there is any ten- 
dency for a crop running to straw and producing a small pro- 
portion of grain. It toughens the straw of cereals. Chloride 
of inagnesinin and chloride of potassium have the same effect of 
reducing the tendency of a crop running to straw. Tobacco 
grown with salt as minure produces tougher and more flexible 
leaves. Heinf) pro luces a larger amount of better fibre with salt 
used as maunre. Potatoes have a tendency to become waxy 
when salt is used as manure. 

108d. For cotton, salt is a very useful manure on soils 
fairly rich in lime. It makes cotton bear longer in the 
season, and stand drought better. It increases the quantity and 
improves the quality of lint 

1084. As a germicide salt is a very useful manure for 
lands subject to rust and other fungoid diseases. BOO lbs. of 
salt and 200 lbs. of gyp^mR used per acre is an excellent 
prevent.ive against rust. Salt kills leeches, snails and other 
vermin. 

1085. Carbonate of soda which is formed by the addition of 
salt to soils rich in lime can dissolve to an appreciable extent 
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phosphate of iron. This is another indirect fertilizing effect of 
the use of salt, on soils rich in lime, i' 

1086. The merhanical hction of salt, like most otlier saline 
substances, in prodneing a good tilth in clay soils, slioiild also he 
taken into account. Granules of clay are flocculated or lield 
together with salt even when it occurs in a minute proportion, and 
the soil is renflered more permeable to water and friable. 

1087. Air carries with it to long di->tances s[)ra}s from the 
sea and with rain we get more or le-^s salt washed (lov\n into the 
soil. This is one source of salt in soils As a general inle, the 
use of salt as a ferliliser nnnece^saiy, sj)eciall\ wlien tlie land is 
situated within 150 miles of tlie sea-coast, and crops which are 
specially benefited by salt manure need not be manured wdth salt 
within 50 miles of the sea-coast. 

1088. The application of lime, gypsum and salt as manure, 
if done at all, should be done with care. It is ricli soils only that 
can afford to part with large quantifies of plant- food that me 
made mailable at once by such a|>j>lication. A\ liere a soil is poor 
in potash and fdiosphoric acid, the application of lime, gypsum 
and salt is altogether nnadvi'-ahle. Clay .‘^oils licli in organic 
matter are particulai ly benefited by the application both mechani- 
cally and chemically, jirovided they are not already rich in salt 
also. 


CHAPTER XOL 

Jadoo fibre. 

[How manufactured ; Its effects ; llenovation of application.] 

Before ccnclnding the subject of manures, it will be well to^ 
mention a highly I'criilizing general manuie which goe.s by the 
name of ‘Jadoo fibre,’ magic-fibie. The foiindaiion of this 
fertilizer is absorbent peat-mo-s to whicli the following ingiedients 
are added : soot, pink gypsum, dissolved bone-meal, nitrate of 
potash, soda and sugar, in various ]iroportions, according to the 
crop to which it is to be applied. The maniirial ingredients me- 
first boiled with a sufficient quantity of water. The boiler is then 
filled with peat-moss in a dry state, and the whole is kept at boil- 
ing temperature for half an hour. Ihe moss is then taken out 
and stacked ; to it is added yeast, and the mass is kef)t feimenting 
for a month or six w’eeks in a moist state, 'alter which it is - fit for 
use. The boiled manurial substances without the peat-mo.ss is 
called Jadoo liquid. Colonel Halford Thomson, f.r.h.h. of 
England, is the inventor of Jadoo, and since its invention a Jadoo 
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Company has come into existence and factories established in 
England, France and the U. S. A. The Philadelphia Company 
has arranged to turn out 8 tons of Jadoo fibre and 1,000 gallons 
of Jadoo liquid per day. We might in this country try elephants’ 
dung as the substratum in place of peat-moss. 

. 1090. The way Jadoo fibre acts is by encouraging the growth 
of surface roots witliout interfering with that of the tap-root. 
Having been subj^^cted to boiling, all grubs and germs of parasites 
are destroyed, and being placed at the base of each plant soon 
after germination, it acts as a mulch and a protection against the 
attack of parasites, keeping the soil underneath moist and acting 
as a manure. The use of Jadoo fibre cannot be recommended for 
ordinary agricultural crops but only for valuable fruit and flower- 
ing plants. A little Jadoo fibre pressed down at the base of a 
plant above and below the roots at transplanting will prevent its 
flagging. Seed, especially exotic seed, sown in soil made up of 
Jadoo fibre and earth, germinates beautifully. Some tea seed 
took 11 days germinating in Jadoo soil prepared in this way, 
while another quantity sown side by side in earth, took 37 days 
germinating. In the case of coffee seed, germination took 
place in half the time in Jadoo soil. For making grafts also, 
Jadoo fibre has been found very valuable. Peat-moss being a 
very imperishable substance, it acts for a long time as medium 
of food-supply to the plant, and it keeps improving the soil, 
making it more spongey but at the same time retentive of mois- 
ture. 

1091. Jadoo fibre can be used again and again for causing 
the germination of seeds, etc. Renovation of used Jadoo fibre is 
done by exposure to air for a few days and moistening it after- 
wards with Jadoo liquid at a strength of I : 20 of water. The 
points specially to be noted in using Jadoo fibre are : — 

(1) Thoroughly disintegrate the fibre before use, leaving 
no lumps. (2) Use it in a moist state. (3) In potting ^ pflants 
in Jadoo fibre, or Jadoo and soil, pot very firmly, more so than 
in ordinary soil. (4) Do not over-water plants growing in 
Jadoo fibre. Seed sown in Jadoo fibre usually need no water- 
ing after the first day when the fibre is moistened before use. 
(5) After sowing vegetable seed put about an inch of Jadoo 
fibre in the furrow in which you sow the seed. This will has- 
ten germination, make the plants healthier and stronger, and 
bring the crop to maturity at least a fortnight sooner. Seed- 
potatoes should be sown in furrows with about 2 inches of Jadoo 
fibre. 
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CHAPTER XOII. 

General Remarks. 

The sciences mainly helpful to agriculture are Geology, 
Mechanics, Botany, Chemistry, Veterinary Science, Zoology and 
Bacteriology. It is not expected that an agriculturist or scientific 
farmer should be an expert in all these sciences. In treating the 
subject of agriculture in a systematic manner it is impossible to 
ignore the geological, mechanical, botanical, zoological, physiologi- 
cal, bacteriological, or chemical aspects of various questions with 
which the agriculturist has to do, and in the preceding Parts of this 
book facts culled from these sciences which are intimately related 
with agriculture, have been freely made use of in explaining the 
reasons and principles underlying those questions. We have 
already dealt with the chemical aspect of soils, crops, manures, 
etc., and in this Part, therefore, we will deal only with the methods 
that an educated farmer may follow for himself, without going to 
a chemist, in analysing soils, manures and foodstuffs. 

1093. The main purpose of a knowledge of agricultural 
chemistry on the part of the agriculturist, is to enable him to analyse 
soils, crops, manures, purchased food-stuffs, milk, and industrial 
products, such as indigo, tea, sugar, dyes and tans. In fact, the 
agricultural chemist is not expected to do even so much. There 
are specialists employed for the analysis of indigo, tea, sugar, dyes, 
etc., and all that an agricultural chemist is ordinarily expected 
to do is to analyse, with great accuracy, soils, manures and 
food-stuffs. A chemist who cannot do this much, but who has a 
great deal of general acquaintance of the different branches oj‘ 
chemistry, is of no use as an agricultural chemist. Chemistry 
is a vast subject, and it is necessary to specialise one’s work if one 
is to produce sound and reliable results. In analysing a soil in 
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duplicntp, for iii^fnnce, if a student ol>tiiins '5% of Pj Os by one 
an;.hsis »nd ^^% of P, Os by tbe duplicate aual.^sis and if the 
soil actually contains only •( 6% of P, 0,„ tbe vork ot tbe studen 
is to be consideied woise than useless. 'Jbe duplicate lesults must 
ao-ree up to vbe third place of decimals. Accuracy ot manipula- 
tion, purity of the clieniicals used, and a f>ysteiuaiif'ed niiim^e- 
meiit lielplul for getting over a large qnantiry 
essential eonditions of sucress in analyricnl work. I be srndent ot 
Agrioultnral ( diei/dstrv, if he lias alieady graduated in sc-ience in 
the Univei^ity, should begin quantitative woik at once. Ibis 
disciplines him to methods of accuracy. One year of piepaiatoi} 
work in quantitative analysis will enable tlie student to pioduce 
accurate lesult in tbe spcoud year. He sbould aim from tbe verv 
fiistto do the work in tlie manner required for a comivercial 
In analysing soils, for instance, be sbould aim onljf at 
getting tbe projiortiuus ot Soluble matter, Sand and othei 
insoluble matters, Nitrogen, Pbo‘'pbonc acid, Pottish and Lime. ^ In 
analysiiig a sa tuple of Nitrate ot Potaslt. however, tbe jitojiui tions 
of Stind, Sodium . Suljdiate, Calcium Siili>litite and Sodium 
Chloride should be jiscertained, as these ate iniputities commonly 
present, aiitl wliicli may have been actually used by way ot 
adulteration. Iti fact, adulteration is so universally practised 
in countries where manures are largely jutrcliased, that it 
is never considered safe to purchase manure without analysis, 
and the time of tlie agricultural chemist in those countries 
is mainlv occupied, tlierelore, in analysing mttnures. In 
analy“-ing croj s, the agricultural chemist sbould aPo bear in mind 
tbe object, which is the a'icei taiiiing of their nourisliiiig value. 
Another object of analysing a crop is to a'-certain the [iroper manu- 
rial sub-tauces needed for its growth. The analysis of the tobacca 
leaf, for instance, leaves no doubt that the manurial ingredients 
required by this ciop are chiefly N, Ca, S, and K, and one 
naturally arrives at the conclusion that Saltpetre and Gypsum 
would mateiiall}’ benefit this crop. 

1094. The agricultural chemist sliould be well acquainted 
with the aims, needs and diflSculties of the farmer, that his analyses- 
may nut be aimless, but <lirected to the elucidation of only those 
points tliat would be of help to tbe farmer. In other words, an 
agricultural cbemi-t mu^-t be an agriculturist who has specialised 
himself as an agricultural chemist. 

1095. The farmer also should have a general acqaintance of 
the chemical or rather tl»e manurial value of the substances he sells 
out of his farm and those he buys for the farni. His aim should 
be to sell off only, such articles as have little manurial value, such 
as, rice, maize, oil (not oil-cake), fibres, India-rubber, sugar, and 
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butter, and he should buy such Ibod-shnffj, only as are particularly 
rich in N, P, K, Ca and S. Linseed-cake would fatten his animals 
quicker, but it is much better that he should purchase cotton-Ccake, 
as the latter brings in far more fertility to his soil. 

1096. The apparatus and chemicals requiied by an agricul- 
turist for analytical work can be procured for about £200. 
Messrs. Baird and Tatlock of 14, Cro^^ Street, Platton Garden, 
London, E. C., are the best English firm to go to for these. For 
purity of chemicals, however, the firms of Kahlbaum of Berlin and 
E. Merck of Darmstadt are the most famous. The best balance to 
use is that of Paul Bunge of Hamburg (price, 10 guineas). 


CHAPTER XOIII. 

The Standard Acid and Alkali. 

The strength of the Sulphuric acid to be used for the estima- 
tion of Nitrogen should be determined once for all and noted on 
the jars or bottles. This is done in the follow iiig way : — 

Twenty cubic centimetres of the Sulphuric acid should be 
taken by means of a pipette into a clean beaker ; then another 20 
c.c. into another beaker ; and a third quantity of 20 c.c. 
in a third beaker. Ten times as much distilled water should be 
added to each, ie,, about 200 c.c. A few drops of dilute Hy- 
drochloric acid should then be added to each. The contents of the 
beakers are then successively boiled, and when boiling just com- 
mences, a solution of Barium chloride in a boiling state should be 
gradually added, and the contents of the beaker stirred with a 
glass rod, until all precipitation ceases. The liquid is to be kept 
near the boiling point for some time, and then covered up and left 
in a sand-bath. 

1098. The liquid should then be brought to the boiling 
point and filtered, the next day, through Swedish filter-paper ; the 
precipitate on the paper being washed several times with hot 
water, also the residue of the precipitate in the beaker. When all 
the precipitate has been transferred into the filter, the funnel with 
the precipitate is to be covered up with a piece of paper and left on 
the water-oven to dry. One precaution should be ahvays taken 
before transferring the contents of a beaker into a filter, etc. : the 
edge of the beaker should be greased and a glass rod should be 
used while pouring the contents of the beaker into the filter. The 
filter-paper should be moistened with water blown out from a wash- 
bottle before the liquid is poured on to it. 

1099. Next day, the precipitate is to be carefully scraped 
out into a weighed crucible, the filter-paper burnt white, rolled up 

M, HA 33 
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in a plalinuni coil, and the ash added to the ])i oci[)il:ate. The 
criinhh* i- to 'ih* placed on a piece of black glazed paper, while 
tb<" precipitate, and the paper ash are beino put into it. The cru- 
cible is then to be placed on a Bnubcn flame or spirit lamp and 
the -substance thoroughly ignited. If any fraoments spurt out, 
they will be noticed on the black glazed pa})er, and they can be 
put back into the crucible. The crucible should then be lett inside 
a desiccator for over ten minutes and then weighed. The precip- 
itate in the three beakers is treated exactly in the same way, the 
estimation of the stiength of the suljhuric acid being made in 
triplicate to ensure accuracy. 

1100 . The addition of Barium chloride in the presence of 
Hydrochloric acid results in the whole of the Snljhuric acid in 
the beaker splitting up into BaSO^ and HCl; BaSO^ is nearly 
insoluble in water, but in dilute acid it is altogether insoluble. 
Hence the addition of a few drops of HOI. 

1101 The weight of the BaS 04 being ascertained, the weight 
of pnre H 3 SO 4 can be easily deduced. 

1102 . Suppose the weight of the crucible + precipitate fl- 
ash of the filter-f)aper= 31*921 grammes, and the weight of the 
crucible alone = 29*330 grumnies. and the weight of the BaSO^ 
precipitate and ash of paper = 2*585. A deduction of *002 is 
usually made on account of the ash of the paper; but this point 
may be separately determined by actual weig bmenfc of the ash from 
a piece of filter-paper of the size and quality used. The remain- 
der, 2*583 grammes, is the weight of the ])recipitate. The weight 
of the precipitate of all the three beakers being thus ascertained, 
the average of the three weights is taken. If the weights come 
to 2*583, 2*584 and 2*6 grammes respectively, the average is 

2*583fl- 2*584fl-2*6 
— grammes. 


Now BaSO^ 
173fl-32*06fl-4xl6 
( = 233*06) 
_98*06x 2*589 
23.S-06 


HjSO^ : : 2-589 


2+32-06+4x16 
(=98-06) 
253*>)7734 


233*06 


2*589 


= 1*089 grammes in 20 c.c. 


1103. The standard Sodium Hfjdrafe. — The alkaline solu- 
tion that has to be used for the determination of Nitrogen in all 
analyses, should be made of such a strengtli, that 100 c.c. of it 
should be exactly neutralised by 20 c.c. of the standard Sulphuric 
acid, the strength of which has been just determined. This is done 
in the following way : — 

A pipetteful of HgSO^ Le.^ 20 c.c., is taken in a white porce- 
lain basin. It is diluted with about 200 c.c. of distilled water and 
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coloured with an aniline colour. A l)iiretterul of the alkaline so- 
lution IS then taken, and it is found, '«;ay, that the whole of the 50 
c.c. of the alkaline solution in the burette is talcm up without 
neutralising the acid. Another bureltefiil is then taken and now, 
•^ay, only 2 d4 c.c., i.e.^ 52 4 c.c. .iltogeOieiL is rtMpiired to neutralise 
the acid (when the colour just disiipjw'ars). The whole of the al- 
kali in the bottle is then tiarisferred to anoihcM* bottle, and say. 
1,100 c.c. ineasui-ed back into tlui former bottle. Now. as 52*4 of 
the alkaline solution r(H|uires 47*6 of water to make it into 100 c.c., 
how much water must be added to th(‘ 1,100 c.c. to make it of the 
proper strength ? 


52-4 : 1100 : : 47*6 : .r 
1100x47-6 


52-4 


- =1)90 -23 7. 


^0 999-2 c.c. of water has to be added to the solution in the 
bottle ; and the burette filled with the new solution, and the pro- 
cess of decolourizing the 20 c.c. of H^SO^ coloured with an aniline 
colour, repeated. After two or three trials the exact strength can 
be attained. 

Now, we have seen that 1 pipette of contains 1*089 

grammes of pure Sulphuric acid. But 1 pipette of this acid is 
neutralised by 100 c.c. of the standardized alkali. 

.*. 1 c.c. of the alkali represents = -01089 of H,SO^. 

But II2SO4 neutralises (NHs)^ which contains 2 atoms of Nitrogen ; 
/.c., 2 -}-32-06H-4 X 16 = 98*06 parts by weight of HgSO^. is 
equivalent to (14 4-3) X 2 = 34 parts by weight of NH3 and 
2 X 14= 28 parts by weight of N. 

.-. ‘01089 grammes by weight of H^SO^, or 1 c.c. of 

n V ‘01089 X 34 

alkali rerirescnts grammes ot JNri^ 

^ 9b‘Ub ” 


and 


•01089X28 

98-06 


grammes of N. 


Every 1 c.c. of alkali used i^qiresHiu> ‘00377586 
grammes of NH, 
and -00310952 grammes of N ; 
and as albuminoid — 6*33 X N, 
it also represents *00310952 x 6‘33 
« •0I9()832616 grammes of albuminoid. 
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CHAPTEU XCIV. 

Analysis uf Soil. 

In iuialysino* a sample ot soil, for all ordinary agricultural 
})urposes, the followiiig aloue are quantitatively 

determined : — 

(1) Moisture, (’2) Organic matter, (3) Matters soluble in 
water, (4) Nitrogen, (5) Potassium, (G) Phosphorus Pentoxide, 
and (7) Lime. 

1105. The ^amjile should be tahen from different parts of 
the held, nii\.-d up well, and must be thoroughly representative. 
It diould be himlv divided, spread out to dry in shade, and 
powdered with pe-tlo and mortar, before it is bottled up or used 
tor analy'.is. A steel box 9" deep and square is hammered 
down and then dug out for getting representative samples of the 
top soil. In Bengal for ordinary crops, a steel box 6^^ x 6^' X 6''', 
woiiid aiisver. 

(1) Moi,<tfire - — Three grammes of the soil should be weighed 
out in a watch glass, and left in a water-oven over-night. It is 
weighed next day when cool in the desiccator, and weighed again, 
after having been again left in the water-oven for a few hours, 
and then cooled in the desiccator. The weight should then be 
found to remain constant. The loss of weight is due to moisture 
in the three grammes of the soil. 

("2) Orcfamc matter , — Ten grammes of the soil should be 
weighed out in a Platinum crucible, and gradually heated to a 
low redness. The heat is maintained till all blackness disappears. 
It is then left to cool in the desiccator, and afterwards weighed. 
The loss of weight is due to organic matter and combined water 
as also to the moisture in 10 grainmes of the soil. 

(3) Maiters soluble in water . — Ten grammes more of the soil 
should be weighed out, placed in a flask, 2()0 c.c. of distilled 
water added, and the whole boiled for a quarter of an hour with 
occasional shaking. The mixture is then kept aside for about 
10 minutes, and the snpeinatant liquid decanted off into a beaker. 
The process of boiling with another 200 c.c. of water is repeated, 
and the second portion of the supernatant liquid is decanted off 
in the same way as before. This is repeated a third and a fourth 
time. The combined portions of the decanted liquid are passed 
through a double Swedish paper filter. If the filrrate is still 
turbid, it should be boiled, and passed through the filter again. 
This may have to be done a third time before the filtrate comes 
out clear. This is transferred and carefully washed out into a 
small weighed beaker, left on the steamer to dry, the beaker 
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being gradually filled up while on the steamer, and when apparent- 
ly dry, it is left inside the water-oven, to get completely dry. 
Next dajy it is cooled in the desiccator, and weighed. The in- 
crease in weight is due to the soluble mattei in 10 grammes of 
the soil. 

(4) yifro((e)i . — 5 grammes of the soil should be weighed out 
in a watch-glass and subjected to combustion for over 2 hours 
mixed up with dry soda-lime in the to! lowing manner : — A tube 
about 14'' long, drawn out to a fine point at one end and closed, 
and open at the other end, should be takcm. This is filled with hot 
>oda-lime. It is emptied on a clean porcelain basin, all but 1". 
A funnel with a short stem is held, with the low^er end ^topped by 
means of the index finger of the left hand, while a jiortion of the 
soda-lime is poured on to it. Then the 5 grammes of soil should be 
put on it. A little more of the soda-lime should be used to clean 
the watch-glass of any adhering particles, and this also transferred 
on to the funnel. The soil ami the top part of the soda-lime are 
then mixed up with a spatula, the finger is slipt out, and the stem 
'inserted into the combustion tube, and the mixture transferred 
into the tube. The remaining third of the soda-lime still on the 
basin, is poured down through the funnel to effect complete 
transference of all adhering particles of soil into the tube. About 
of asbestos plug should be then inserted, then the bulb 

containing 20 c.c. (1 pipetteful) of H^SO^ is fitted on with a 
cork. The whole apparatus is then placed on a furnace, with the 
cork and tlie HgSO^-bulb fairly out of contact with the furnace, 
With the help of a spirit-lani}) it is ascertained whether the 
apparatus is air-tight. The combustion is commenced from the 
near end of the tube, the last burner near the narrow end of the 
tube being lighted after 2 hours. With cold water the narrow 
end is broken off, and the remainder of the NHg, if any, sucked 
out through the other end. The H^SO^in the bulb, now partially 
neutralised with the NH3 coming from the soil, is thoroughly 
washed out into the beaker containing the residue of the 20 c.c. 
of the HpSO^ originally taken. Tliis is transferred to a clean 
porcelain basin ; some Dimethyl Aniline is added as an indicator, 
and the standard NaHO solution is added from a burette. Suppose 
it takes 97-2 c.c. of the solution to neutralise the acid completely, 
then 2 ‘8 c.c. must have been made up by the NH^. 

1106. The Soda-lime process of estimation of Nitrogen, 
though still commonly followed by agriculturists, and though 
for oil-cakes and nitrogenous manures, this method is sufficiently 
accurate, Kjeldahrs process should be followed in the estimation 
of N. in soils and other substances where it occurs in very minute 
proportional. In fact, the process is so easy after the apparatus is 
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unce >et uiu anti it uivp^ siicli jiccurate rebult'?, iliat tiicie ib iiu 
reason th** Soda-lime inetboJ should not be altooetlier leplaced 
hv i[. It is adapted for lujuid as well as tor solid substances. 
The substance is first heated with strong Sul] ih uric acid (20 c.c. 
(d’ Sulphuric acid being U'^ed for i gramme of soil), the object btung 
to convert all the Nitrogen in the soil into Ammonium sulphate. 
To raise the temperature of the mixture aud to^ make the dark 
liquid clear, 10 giammes of dry ]) 0 \vdered Potassium sulphate are 
added. The beating is continued for 2 hours after this. By this 
time the conversion of the Nitiogen in the organic substances of 
the soil into Ammonium sulphate is complete. Next, an excels ot 
►Sodium hydrate solution is added to the digc^tion-tla''k, and the 
flask connected with a steamer on the one hand, by means of a 
bent tube, and on the other by means of nnother bent tube with a^ 
vertical Liebig condenser. The lower end ot the condenser dips 
into a dask containing 20 c.c. of the standard Sulpliuiic acid. 
The boiling of the alkaline solution in the digestion-flask is done by 
means of a current of steam passing from the steamer tbrongh the 
alkaline solution (with the soil digesting in it), which ultimately 
gets condensed and drops into the Sulphuric acid flask carr 3 Tng 
all the Ammonia with it. After two hours’ further digestion in 
the alkaline solution the Ammonia all comes out of the soil, and 
then by titrating the Sulphuric acid in the manner piVM-ribe<l for 
the Soda-lime process, the propoitioa of N. in the soil can be 
inferred as before. 

1107. In conducting Nitrogen-combustion in the ca-e of 
highly nitrogenous susbstances, such as Sulphate of ammonia. 
Guano, etc.,' the prejjuration for cuinbustion shpuld be slightly 
different. A narrow tube 6" long and closed at one end should 
be weighed, and about i gramme of the substance introduced into 
it. This tube is inserted after the one inch of soda-lime into the 
cumbusLion-tuhe, and the rest of the soda-lime filled in as usual 
but very quickly. 

(5) — 10 giammes more of the soil is weighed out 

in a Platinum crucible, gently ignited for a few minutes just tO' 
carbonize the organic compounds. When cold, it is transferred 
to a beaker, 50 c.c. of strong HCT and 100 c.c. of water added,, 
the beaker covered up, taken to and left for an hour in the sand- 
bath. The cover is then taken off*, and the beaker left in the sand- 
bath over-night. Next day a few drops of strong HCT should be 
added and the mixture kept --tanding for a quarter of an hour. A 
little water is then added, and the whole warmed. The processes of 
drying and boiling are repeated. The Siliceous matter will be 
piobably slightly reddish in tinge. This is filtered out, washed^ 
filled, ignited and weighed. Lime, Phosphates and Potash,. 
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besides other things, FepOg, etc., are dissolved in the 

filtrate and washincrs. These are jiieci[)itated with a slight exees.^ 
ot Ammonia, and left uncovered for an hour or two to g^t rid of 
the NH3. Aluminium h\ drate is soluble in NH^HO. Therefore 
the excess of NH3 should he got rid of by leaving the beaker 
uncovered in the sand bath fora little while. The abundant reddish' 
brown jelly-like precipitate contains all the Phosphorus pentoxide 
with Fe^O^, AI2O3 etc. ; and the filtrate, the Potassium and the 
Lime. The precipitate on the filter-paper is thoroughly washed 
with hot water. 

(6) — The filtrate and washings are boiled, and treated 
with Ainmunium oxalate as long as pre^npitate is produced. 
The whole is filtered and washed, till the washing sho'i\s no trace 
of K, teste, d with a Platinum wire on the flame. The residue is 
left in the water-oven to dry, to be afterwaids ignited gently 
and weighed as CaOOa. To avoid the difficulty of burning a 
lime precipitate, it is best to sulphate the precipitate, drive 
off the OO2 by igniting the precipitate in blow-pipe flame and 
then add a little dilute H.-SO4. The precipitate should be then 
dried on vapour-bath, ignited gently over Argand flame, then 
thoroughly over blow-pipe flame to get CaSO^. The proportion 
of OaO may be inferred from that of OaSO^ found out. The 
filtrate and washings are left uncovered in the sand-bath to dry. 
The dry residue is transferred to a clean porcelain basin, and 
gentlv ignited in it. The fra^nuaits adhering to the sides of the 
beaker are washed out into the porcelain basin when it is cool 
after the ignition. This is left on the steamer to dry. When 
dry, it is ignited again, in the same way, gently to drive off all 
Ammonia-salts. Pure Oxalic acid is then added to the basin when 
cool, to dissolve the bases (K and Mg), some water added, the 
whole dried on the steamer, and again gently ignited. The res- 
idue is dissolved in hot water, and filtered. The clear filtrate and 
washings are treated with HCl in slight excess, transferred to 
the porcelain basin, and left on the steamer to dry. It is 
again gentlv ignited. The residue is dissolved in a little 
water, one-third of a test-tubeful of Platinum tetrachloride 
added, and a drop or two of HCl, and the whole left on the steamer 
to dry. The moist residue is washed out into a porcelain crucible 
with d0% alcohol. It should, of course, be washed on a filter first 
until the filtrate comes out colourless. The crucible is left on the 
steamer to dry, and afterwards in the water-oven. AVhen cool, 
it is weighed. 

(7) Phosplioriin-Peiitoj'lih'. — The jelly-like precipitate already 
mentioned is transferred into a beaker with the help of the wash- 
bottle. Some Nitric acid is poured on to the filter to dissolve 
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the adhering yjreoipitatp. The filtrate is collected in the same 
beaker containing the ])recij)itate. The filter-paper is once more 
filled with HNO 3 when it is empty. A te>t'tiil)e and a half of^an 
aciclihh d r^olution ot Amnioniuin molybdate is then added, ihe 
mixture is left niicoveied in the «iand-bath, to get concentrated. 
The bright yellow precipitate is collected on a filter-})aper. The 
filtrate is treated with a little more of Ammonium molybdate 
to see if any more yellow pi eci[)itate would form. The ])recipitate 
on the filter is washed with Ammonium nitrate* It is then treated 
on the filter with just enough of dilute Ammonia solution to dissolve 
the precipitate. *A fewdrojis of Citric acid should be added to the 
filtrate aud some MgSO^ mixture. It should be then left covered 
up in a cold place for 12 hours. The precipitate is collected on a 
filter-paper, washed with NH- water until the filtrate is not 
rendered turbid with BaCb. The precipitate is dried, ignited, first 
gently, then before the blow-pipe, cooled, and weighed. 

ilO^. The determination of amilahle j>ho.yfIiorir, acnl a/ul 
potash has been already described in Chapter LXXXVIIL 

1109 The following weights, etc., were actually obtained in 
an analysis of a sample of soil : — 

Moist }n^e — 

Watch-glasses and clip and raw soil 
Watch-glasses and clip 
Watch-glasses and clip and dried soil 
.*. Moisture in 3 grammes 

In 1 giamuie=‘0249 gramme 

Loss on ignition — 

Crucible and soil 
Crucible alone 
After ignition 
Loss on ignition 

.'.In 1 gramine= '0732 gramme 

Silirates and otlter insoltihle matter — 

Crucible and insoluble residue ... 

Crucible alone 

Insoluble residue in 10 grammes... 

Deducting *002 for paper ash 

Soluble Salts — 

Beaker and soluble salts 
Beaker alone 

Soluble salts in 10 grammes 

- ' 615 % 


= 27'3707 grammes. 
= 24'3707 5 , 

= 27*2960 „ 

•0747 „ 

= 2-49% 


= 39-328 
= 29 328 
= 38-596 
= *732 


= 7*32% 


= 37-724 
= 29-328 
= 8-396 
= 8*394 


grammes. 


-83*94% 


= 20'3080 grammes. 
= 20 2465 „ 

= -0615 
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1 iXK'ti 

50+47 2= 07*2 c.e of the staiirlard solution of NaHO were required 
to neutialize 20 c c. of the standard ii^SO^ solution at the 
titration 

2'8 c c of the NaHO was replaced by NHg from the sod. 

But 1 e c of the alkali leju events 101)5 amines of N 
2 8 c c. represents 00S70Gf> ei a mine's of N in 5 f^iamines 

- 1747. 


X/uo — 


C+ncihle and Ca CO 3 ppt. and. paper ash ... -29 433 
( 'iiK ible alone ... . . =29 327 


Dedu( ting 002 for tilter-papei ash 

•108 

002 

CaC’Oj in 10 grammes 

= *104 

Phosphates — 


Crucible and Mgg and paper 

ash 

Crucible and paper ash 

MgyPaO; ppt 

In ] gramrue 

= 29 392 
= 29 329 
= *063 

= -0063 = Oy, 

Ft Cl, 2 KCl— 


Crucible and ppt. 

Crucible alone 

/. the ppt in 10 grammes 

In 1 gramme 

= 12 7645 
= 12*6370 
= 1275 

= *01275 =1 28% 

Pt CI 4 'SKCl ; K^O y. 1*28 : KoO in 1 00 of the sample. 
485*5 ; 94 ; 1*28 1 A.\a“, or KgO in 100 parts of the 

sample= *25% 

(1) Moisture hemg 

The pel ceil tage of dry matter 

But loss oil Ignition ... 
of which moisture 

= 2 49% 

= 97 5] 

= 7-32% 

= 2 49% 


( 2 ) 

/. In 


/. t>i<f(fiih m (!h i, (&c. — 4'6S in 97 51% of dry matter 
100 of dry matter the amount of org. matter, &c. = 


97*51 : 100 4*83: .r 


4 83 X 100 


97*51 


- = 4 95% 


( 3 ) 


St O 2 , Silicates^ (f"c. = 83*94 in 97 61 of dry soil 
In lOO of dry soil, the amount of Silicates, &c => 


97 51 : 100 83 94 :.r 


sc — 


83*94x100 


= 86 08% 


97 51 
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(4) 

(5) 


(6) 


Ca COo= 10 4 % 111 wet soil, ? e 
97 oi : 100 i o4 : 


B7 51 of dry. 

1 04x 100 , 

• >■ = — = 1 U / A 

97-51 ^ 


^ 2 ^— - Du di tlie wet '^arople^ 

97 51 : 100 :: 25 : .r 

25 X 100_ gg,/ 
***‘' “ 97 51 

— M<^oPaC)7 from 100 paits of the wet sample = 63 
.*. 222 : 142:: 63 : amount of P^Os id the wet sample. 

.*, P 2 O 5 ill the wet sample = 403 

P2O5 in the dry soil = 

97.51 : 100 :: 403 : .r 

*403X100 

. . = = — ^ — ='4i A 

97-)] 


(7) 


Nitxojpn 111 the wet N,tm[)h =*174% 
Ill the diy soil. 

97-51 : 100 :: 174 : r 

_ 174x100 
97 51 


1TB% 


or calculated as N H3 

N. : NH3 : : 178 : NH^ in the .sample 
14 : 17 : : -178 : .r .*. .r=-23% 

(8) Soluble S.//A— 111 the wet sample 615% 
.*. In the dry soil - 
97-51 ; 100 *615 : .r 


, *615x100 

"="97 51 


1110. The Ibllowiiio, therefore, is the result of the analy- 
of the sample of soil : — 


Moisture 

Organic matter, &c .*.* 
Sand, &c. 

Calcium caibonatet 
Potash 

Phosphoric anhydride 
TJiuletei’inined 


- 2-49 % 

495 „ 
86 08 „ 
1 07 „ 
... *26 „ 
'41 ,, 
.. 4-474 „ 


Soluble salts ... 63/' 


^ 100-00 


^ Containing N calculated as NHg ••• *23 % 

t Calculated as CaO ... '60 ,, 
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CHAPTER XCV. 

Analysis of Bone-Meal. 

To analyse a sain[)le of Boiie-iueal, the following method 
is to be adopted for determining severally the following constitu- 
ents, viz.^ Moisture, Organic matter, Sand, Phosphates, Calciutn, 
Carbonate, and Ammonia or Nitrogen. 

(1) Moistm'e . — Three grammes of the powdered bone-meal 
^hould be weiglied out in a watch-glass. This should be left in a 
water-oven. Tlie loss of weight (when the weighing is found to 
remain constant next day), is due to moisture. 

(2) Onj<iJi/r iiiatfci ^ — One gramme of the hone-nu* d r^houhl 
be weiglied out in a platinum crucible. This is ignited in low heat. 
^7hen all the black particles disap j)ear, and the residue in the 
crucible appears white, it is put aside in the desiccator, and when 
cool, weighed. The loss of weight is due to the joint loss of 
moisture and organic matter in one giamme of the meal, but the 
amount ot moisture has been already determined. The remainder 
should be calculated as due to organic matter. 

(3) Sa}id . — The residue in the crucible should then be 
emptied into a beakei, the crucible being also washed out into 
the beaker with HOI. A little moie HCl is then added to the 
-ub'-taiice in the beaker ; and the beaker left in the sand-bath for 
that day. Next day, the contents of the beaker are filtered 
through ordinary filter-[)aper ; the sand on the filter-paper is 
washed a few times, dried in the water-oven, ignited in the crucible 
and weighed, when cool. The increase of weight of the crucible 
gives the weight of sand in a gramme of bone-meal. 

(d) Phosphates . — The filtrate and washings from the sand 
are then diluted to about 300 c.c.; Ammonium hydrate is grad- 
ually added ; the filtrate being stirred with a glass rod. When- 
the precipitate settles, it is filtered through ordinary filter-paper 
and washed on the filter several times with Ammonia water. The 
precipitate is then rinsed out into a beaker, the filter-paper being 
afterwards thoroughly washed with a little dilute HCl, the HCl 
being allowed to collect in the same beaker containing the precip- 
itate. This acid redissolves the precipitate. The redissolving 
necessary to free the phosphates from lime still further. It is again 
(hluted to about 300 c.c., Ammonium hydrate is again added in the 
same way, and the precipitate again collected in the same way, on 
the filter-paper. It is dried in the water-oven, collected in the cru- 
(uble, the hlter-paper being burnt white and added to the crucible. 
It is ignited, put inside the desiccator, and when cool, weighed. 
This gives the weight of a portion of the Phosphates in 1 gramme of 
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l»oiie-nieal. Bnt as Cakauin pliospliate is nofc quite insoluble in 
^vafer, all the lilrratf*'^ and waslnhios are collected together in one 
brakcr, ainl concentrated by boiling to about 150 c.c. A little acid 
is added to (lissol\e the tkiOOo deposited. It is again boiled to 
drive away the GOo ; and when cool, Amnion iuin hydrate is 
added gradually, and when the Phosphates are de])Osited, they are 
collected in filter-paper, washed thoroughly, dried in the water- 
oven, ignited in a < nu'ible, the filter-pajier being burnt white and 
added. When cool, it is weighed, and the weight obtained gives 
the additional quantity of Plio-phate- in the 1 gramme ot bone- 
meal. 

(5) Galnnm. CdrhoivUe . — The filtrate from the Phosphates is 
boiled with Ammonium oxalate. The precijiitate is collected on 
Swedish filter-paper, dried in the water- oven, gently ignited to 
convert the Galcinm oxalate into CaGOg instead of into GaO. 
The paper ash is also added Weighed in a porcelain crucible of 
known weight, the increase of weight should be calculated as 
being due to tlie weight of GaGO, in one gramme of bone-meal. 

(6) — One gramme of bone-meal is weighed out on 

a watch-glass. A strong tube, 12 inches or so in length, drawn 
out into a closed ])oint at one end and open at the other end is 
taken. It is filled with hot soda-lime (Le , 2 equivalents of CaO 
to one of N’aHO, powdered and heated on an iron pot). This is 
emptied out on a clean porcelain basin, except about 1 inch. A 
funnel is held with the left hand, the lower end being closed with 
the index finger, a little of the soda-lime is poured on the funnel, 
then the one gramme of bone-meal with more than half the remain- 
ing quantity of soda-lime, which are carefully mixed together 
in the funnel with a spatula. Then the finger is let go, and the 
contents of the funnel emjdied into the tube. With the remaining 
soda-lime the watch-glass is cleaned out thoroughly with the help 
of a feather, and also the funnel. An inch of asbestos plug is 
then introduced ; aud then the Sulphuric acid bulb containing 
one pipetteful (20 c.c.) of the standard HoSO^ is also fixed on 
with a cork. This is put on the furnace. Whether the apparatus 
is air-tight or not is t^^sted with a spirit lamp. The heating, 
commencing at the bulb-end, takes about two hours. The quantity 
of neutralised by NHg is then ascertained. 

1112 The following figures obtained in course of an analy- 
sis ot a sample of bone-meal will illustrate how the analysis is 
actually worked out : — 

Mo/stv7'e and oraan/c maflt/ — 

Weight of crucible raw bf)ne-iiieal — 30-336 gramnief^ 

Weight of crucible alone ... . = 29*336 „ 
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^fofMnre and (U‘<n(i//, — contcl. 

Weiglit of raw bone-meal taken = 1 giainiim 

Weight of crucible + i aw bone-meal = 30 33600 grammes. 
Weight of crucible + ignited residue... = 29 00625 grammes 

Weight of gallic matter + moisture = 37775 giammes. 

Weight of glass -f clip + raw bone ... = 28 4-2875 

Weight of glass + clip alone ... = 25 42S75 

. Weight of raw bone taken ... = 3 ji.imiin's 

Weight of glass + clip + raw bone ... = 28 42vS75 
Weight of glassxclip x dry bone .. = 28 111)00 

Weight of '/lioistitre lost ... ... = *31875 in 3 gi allllll^-'s 

*. in 1 gramme the loss is ... ... = *10625 grammes (1). 

■. the weight of organic itiatter alone ... = *37775 — 10625 

= *2715 gi.uimies (II). 

Sand . — 

Weight of crucible + sand ... = 29 396*25 

Weight of crucible alone... ... = 29 33575 

Difference — *0(305 

Deducting weight of paper ash ... — *0020 

Weight of sa'fid ... ... = 0585 grammes (III). 

P lioapluUes , — 

Weight of phosphates + crucible ... = 29*69450 

Weight of crucible alone ... = 99*33525 

Difference = *35925 

Deducting weight of paper ash... = *00200 

Weight of phospliates .. ... = *35725 grammes 

Weight of crucible + 2nd piecipitate 
of phosphates .. = 29*39600 

Weight of crucible alone ... ... — 29*33525 


Difference ... = *06075 grammes. 

Deducting weight of paper ash ... = *00200 


Weight of the 2nd precipitate ... = *05175 

Total weight of the two phosphate 

iprtcip'itates ... = *35725 + *05875 = *416* grammes (^IV). 
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( !i!i n jU ( ^ ( I . — 

IVeiLfiit (jf crauiltln + ( Vit '< K pi ecipitaie — i20'47 ^lanimes. 
Weight nf Cl unble alone .. -^29 33525 ,, 


I >it'rei tMice = 13475 

Pedik ting paper asli . ... =; 002C0 

Weight of CalciiHH Curhiiia^c in 

1 gramme ... ... ... — 13275 grammes (V) 

Nflnxif^n . — Tlie HoSOj^ liiilb took exactl}' 91 c.c. of NaliO 

solution. the in 1 gunnine is eqnivaloiit t(3 

9 c.c. of alkali, wlii. li is equivalent to 9 X '00^1090 
= *0279805 orainmes of X = *0oo98 , grammes of XHc; = 
o‘!198 per cent. 

HIM Tlie j>i'r( pufittfi^ o•»/yK)^/7/^n/ of the sarnph' of hone- 
moal is rherofoie : — 


(T) 


... 10-625 

(It) 

Oigauie matter*' 

... 27 150 

(TIT) 

Sand 

5 850 

(TV) 

Pliospliates . . 

( ’d< mill cMibonate . . . 

.. 41-600 

(V) 

.. 13 275 

(Vf) 

Saline matter (nmliUHnnined) .. 

1 500 

100-00 


* Containing 3*39S % of 27 Hs 


CHAPTER XOVI. 

Analysis of Super. 

In analysing a sample of Sa|»eiq>ho>])hate of lime, tlie 
following points should be determined : — 

(1) Moisture ; (2) Loss on ignition ; (3) Sand ; (4) Lime ; 

(5) Soluble Phosphate or i\IonocalGic Phosphate fCa4P20tj) ; 

(6) Insoluble Phosphate or Tricalcic Phosphate (CaHgP^Oa).^ 

1115. The sample taken should be well ground and 
bluish grey in colour. 

(1) UoiMure — Three grammes of the sample are weighed 
out on a watch-glass ; and left in the water-oven over-night. 
Next morning it is covered up and secured with the cover- 
glass and the clip, put inside the desiccator, and when cool, 
weighed. It is left in the oven tor another hour and treated 
in the same way ; until the weight is found to be exactly the 
same as before. The loss of weight is due to the escape of 
moisture from the 3 grammes of the Super. 
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(2) Lo,^s on IffniUon. — One ^■rainine of the sample is A\eiglpM] 
out in a crucible of known wei;_i_lit, very slowly ignited on low 
heat, for about a (juarter ot an hour, until tlje colour of the 
wliole mass become^ much lighter. It is then laid aside in the 
desiccator, and afterwards, when quite cool, w<dghed. The loss 
of weight is due to the escape of moisture, organic and other 
readily \olatile matter. 

(oj Su)i(I. — llie residue in the crucible of the one gramme 
just ignit(‘d is em[>tied into a clean beaker, every particle in 
the crucible being ca refull}' washed out with H3'drochloric 
acid. A little more HCl is added, altog(db(n’ about 50 c.c.. 
and the beaker left uncovered in the sand-batli. When the 
contents of the beaker become dry, it is taken out, and strong 
HCl, enough to moisten the contents of the beaker, added. 
After a quarter of an hour, about 200 c.c. of water are added 
and the beaker left covered in the ^and-bat]I over-night. The 
Siliceous residue in the beaker is filtered out on Svedi^li paper, 
thoroughly washed, and left over-night in the water-oven to dry. 
Next morning the Siliceous matter is trausfeired to the Flatiiuiin 
crucible in the usual way, the p>aper hn imt white, the crucible 
ignited, left for about half an hour to cool in the desiccator, and 
finally weighed. The increase of ^veight of the crucible is due 
to the Siliceous matter present in the one gramme of Super, the 
usual allowance of *002 grammes being, of course, made for the 
ash of the filter-paper. 

(4) Lime . — The filtiate and washings fiom the Siliceous 
matter in one gramme of Sup^‘l, are treated with a few drops of 
dilute Ammonium hydrate, with constant >Ntirrino, until a per- 
manent o[)alesoence is just produced. A few drops of Oxalic acid 
are then added which for a moment clear the solution. Ammonium 
oxalate is then added, with constant btiiring^ until it ceases to 
produce any more precipitation. The beaker is then left covered 
up in the sand-bath over-night for the (’alcium oxalate to collect at 
the bottom. Next day the Calcium oxalate precipitate is collected 
on a Swedish paper, and the filtrate containing all the phosphates 
collected under the filter on a clean beaker. The precipitate is 
thoroughly washed with hot water, dried in the water-oven, and 
next day collected in a weighed Platinum crucible, the white ash 
of the filter-paper being also put into it. The crucible is ignited 
on very low heat, for about a quarter of an hour, to convert the 
CaOgO\ into OaCOs, but not into CaO. It is cooled in the 
desiccator, and weighed. The increase of weight of the crucible 
is due to the Calcium carbonate (commonly, but inaccurately, 
called Lime) present in one gramme of the Super, the usual 
allowance for the paper ash being made. 
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To! id li<^,sj^du(f(\s . — The Hltiate .iiul wa'^hiii^'', tiom the 
|ireci[nt:ite, ar(^ concentrated to about th) c.c 1)}' boiling them 
in cl beaker. When (;ool, u tea-^poontiil of hdtric acal is added, 
.ind tben to a\oid dilating the conleids of the beaker, a few drop'< 
of \ery strong Ammonium hydrate are addcil, until the liquitl 
become'5 d.i'-riiictly ammoniacal. Usually no precipitate follows, 
[f a precif)itate immediately follows, it would hulicatethe lu’e^^ence 
either of lime, iion, or alumina. The uext step, r/r , the addition 
of Magnesium sulphate solution, should be taken when the liquid 
is quite cool, in the beaker. Half a test-tubeful of the “ Magnesia 
Mixture ” is added, and the beaker left covered in a cool place. 
Next day (/.e., at least 12 hours afterwards), the crystalline 
precipitate in the beaker is collected on a Swedish paper, washed 
with rather strong Ammonia water, dried in the water-oven, and col- 
lected in the usual way in a wreighed crucible. The filter-paper is 
ignited white, and added to the precipitate. The crucible is then 
ignited, flr^t on the Bunsen flame and afterwards before the Blow”- 
pipe flame for five minutes. It is left in the desiccator to cool, 
and afterwards weighed. The increa-c of weight of the crucible 
is due to the Magne>ium phosphate formed in combination with 
the total Phosphoric acid in one gramme of Super, the usual weight 
of paper ash being allowed. 

(6) CalJ^PoO ^. — Five grammes of the well-mixed sample of 
Super are weighed out on a watch-glass. Haifa litre or 500 c.c. 
of distilled water is measured out into the wash-bottle, previously 
com[)letely em[)tie<l. This water is used for the proce^^ of mixing 
up the Super with water. The mixing is done in the following 
way : — The 5 gramme^ of Super are trau'-ferred, with the help of a 
feather finally, into a clean and dry mortar. The outside of the lip 
of the mortar is rubbed with a little grease to ensure the running 
out of all the water from the mortar to the green bottle. The 
Super is then rubbed smooth with the pestle, a little water being 
added to it from the wash-bottle. Great care should be taken 
that none of the water in the wash-bottle might be waited or spilt 
outside the mortar. The mixture is then left undisturbed for a few 
minutes, and the supernatant liquid is drained off carefully from 
the mortar along a clean and dry glass roil into a clean and dry 
green stoppered bottle. The green bottle is used as that glass is 
not attacked by Phosphoric acid. As a further security against 
loss of water, a funnel is placed on the bottle, and the water drained 
down on the funnel. The operation of rubbing the Super and a 
further quantity of water is continued, several times, and each 
time the supernatant liquid is drained off into the green-bottle^ 
until the residue in the mortar appears quite siliceous. The 
mortar is then cleaned out perfectly with the remaining quantity 
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of water in the wash-bottle, and the contents of the mortar wholly 
transferred into the green-bottle. The bottle is then stoppered np, 
and shaken every now and again for three hours together. It is 
then left to settle for over 12 hours. 100 c. c. are then filtered 
through into a clean measured cylinder from a Swedish paper- 
filter. This 100 c. c. containing the soluble phosphate in 1 gram 
of super, are transferred into a beaker ; and the Olalcium 
Carbonate and the Magnesium Phosphate are ae])arated out in 
exactly the same way as in the case of the total lime and phosphate 
in one gram as already described. Only in this case the Calcium 
Oxalate precipitate, after being thoroughly washed, is thrown away, 
and the filtrate treated in order to find out the hlonocalcium 
Phosphate. 

(7) CagPgOg. — This is found out by difference as per 

calculation. 

1116 The following calculations refer to an actual analy- 
sis of a sample of super : — 

(1) Moisture . — 

Watch-glass and clip and raw 

(3 grams) ... ... ... =28*42875 

Watch-glass -f- clip + dry super .. =27*93500 

Moisture in 3 grams ... ... = *49375 

■. Moisture in 1 gram ... ... = *16458 

= 16*46% 


(2) Loss on ignition . — 

Crucible 4- lid + raw super (1 grm.) ... =30 3280 

Crucible + lid + ignited super ... ... =30*0375 

•2905 

= 29*05% 

(3) Sand , — 

Crucible + lid -1- sand ... ... .. 29*3955 

Crucible+lid alone ... ... 29*3290 

0665 

Less paper ash ... 0020 

•0645 

- 6 * 45 % 

34 


M, HA 
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(4) Total Li me (Tuhium Carbonate ), — 

Crucible + precipitate and paper ash .•* —29*76625 

Crucible alone ... =29*32800 

43825 

Less paper ash ... “00200 

•43625 

= 43*63% 

(5) Total phosphates * — 

Crucible + Mg 2 p 207 ... ... ... =29*545 

Crucible alone ... ... .. =29*328 


MgaPfiO^ + ash ... ... ... *217 

Deduct paper ash ... ... . *002 

•215 =21*5% 

(6) Precipitated jdiosp hates in the soluble portion , — 

Crucible + MgaP207 ... .- ... =29 520 

Crucible alone .. .. ... “29*328 


•192 

Deduct ash ... *002 


{!) To calculate the Monocalcium phosphate , — 

CaH,P,03 + 4NH4H0 + (NH,),C20,=^aCA + ^(NHJ3p04. 
2 (NHJs P 04 + 2 MgS 04 = 2 MgNH 4 P 04 + 2 SO^ 

M^NH4P04 (on ignition) ==Mg2P207 + 2NH3 -4- HgO 
MgoP^O^ : CaH^PgOg 19%: percentage of 0aH4p208 in 
the soluble portion. 

222 : 244 : : 19 ; percentage of Monocalcium phos- 
phate present. 

.*. The percentage of Monocalcium phosphate in 1 gram of 
19x234 

""Pe'- == ^22 — = 

(8) To calculate the Tricalcium phosphate , — 

The total MggPgO^ came partly from the Mono and partly 
from the Tricalcium phosphate. 

Taking 19 from 21*5a 2*5% is left as the amount from the 
Tricalcium phosphate. 

Now, CasPA + S fNH4)gCA-3CaCg04-f-2 (NH4)8 PO4. 

2 (Nn 4)3 PO 4+2 MgS04«2NH4MgP0^+2(NH4)g SO 4 . 
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2 NH4M0PO4 (on ignition)=Mg2P20^H-2NH3 + H^0, 
MggPgO^ : CagP^Og :: 2*5 : percentage of CagP^Og 
( = 222) ( = 310) in 1 gram of super. 

. /'i- TD j 2*5X310 o-ir\0/ 


O^agPgOg present = - 


= 3*49% 


Calcium Sulphate , — 

The total CaCOg came partly from CaH4^P208, partly from 
the CagP.^Og and the rest from the OaSO^ present in the 
super, CaSO^, being due to the H3SO4 which is added to 
CagPgOg in the preparation of super. 

Now, (JaH^PoOgXlNH^HO + CNHJ, CA- 
^ =CaCA+^(i^H4)3 PO4. 

CaCgO^ (on ignition ) = GaC03 4 OO. 

But CaH^PaOg : OaCOg : : amount of CaH^P^Og present 

: CaOOg which was due to the 
monoealcic phosphate, 

i.e., 234 : 100 : : 20*03 : percentage of CaOOg due to the 
monoealcic phosphate. 

CaCOs ^to the CaH.PaOg present= 

=8-56% 

Again CasP^Og + B (NHJ3C204,=3CaC,04 + 2(NHJ5 PO,. 
And 3CaClp04 (on ignition) = 3 CaCOg + SCO 
CagPgOg : SCaCOg: : percentage of CagPgOg present 

: CaOOg due to the Tricalcic 
phosphate, 

? 310 : 300 3*49 : percentage fof CaCOg coming from 

the Tricalcic phosphate, 

OaCO, due to the CagPA - --o/ 


= 3 - 38 % 


Taking away 8 * 56 + 3 * 38 , or 11-94 from 43 ’ 63 % which is 
the total CaCOg obtained, we get 31 - 69 ^ as being due to 
the CaSO^ 

Now CaSO^ + ^NHOs C304=CaC204 + (NH4)2 SO4 

CaG20j,(on ignition) - ('aCOg + CO 

.*• CaCOg : CaS04 :: 31*69 : the V of CaSO^ present 

^ ^ 0.1 0/ 


present* 


=43-1% 


Organic matter .^’’ — 

The total loss on ignition (i,e. 29 * 05 ^) is made up partly 
of HjjO going off at lOO'^C, partly of the H^O that CaH4P20^, 
loses on ignition and the r^st is the water of crystallization 
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ofCaSO^ which cannot be calculated, together with the 
real organic matter. 

Now, CaH^PgOg (on ignition) - OargOed- 2 HgO ( = 36) 
(=234) 

GaH.P.O, ; 2H,0 CaH.P.Og present : % of H.O lost by 
the ( = 234) ( = 36) (/.«., 20-03%) monocalcic phosphate 

present on ignition. 

HgO lost by the monoealcium phosphate on ignition 
20*03 X 36 o Aoo/ 


But the loss of H„0 at 100'‘G = 16-46% 

Takino awa}' 16-46 + 3-08, or 19-54% from the total loss 
on ignition, 

he., 2t)*05^, we get 9*51% as the proportion of “organic 
matter, &c.,” present in the Super. 

1117. The percentage composition of the sample of super- 
]>bc-]>hate of lime analysed was : — 


e = 

“Organic matter &c.” = 
Sand = 

CaH[4P20g = 

0> P O 

Alkali^, &c- = 


16*46% 

9 51„ 

6 45 ,, 

20*03 „ (■= 26*6% of “ a«^le pho=;phate ”) 
3*49 „ 

43*10 „ 

'96 „ 


100*00 


CHAPTEli XOVIl. 

Analysis of Nitrate of Soda and Saltpetre. 

In analysing a sample of Nitrate of Soda, or of Nitrate of 
Potash, TQP method employed is to find out the impurities and to 
estimate the amount of pure Nitrate of Soda, or Potash by 
difference. These impurities are generally — (1) Moisture^ (2) 
Sand and other ijisohihJe matter, (3) Sodium chloride, (4) Sodium 
and Calciinn sidphate. 

1119. Thirty-five grammes of a sample of Sodium Nitrate 
or Potassium Nitrate should be weighed out, and put in a clean 
beaker, and dissolved in about 300 c. c. of distilled water. A 
Swedish paper is at the same time put inside a tube and left in 
the water-oven to dry. Nest day, the tube is stoppered and put 
aside to'codl, weighed after an hour, and weighed' again after two 
or three hours, and when the weight is constant, the filter-paper 
is brought out of the tube, fitted on to a funnel, wetted, and the 
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solution of the Nitrate to be analysed passed through into a clean 
beaker. The residue on the filter ])aper is thoroughly washed, 
covered up with a clean piece of papei, and the funnel left in the 
water-oven to dry. Next day, the filter-[)a])er is taken out with 
the insoluble residue on it, put inside the tube again, left in the 
water-oven, after an liour taken out, stoppered, and after a few 
hours weighed. It is weighed again after a few more hours until 
the weight is found to remain constant. The difference of wei ght 
gives the amount of insoluble matter in 35 grams of the Nitrate 
analysed. This is therefore — 

(1) The total hisoluhle matter^ /uchulma .suinL The filter- 
paper is ignited white, and put in a weighed platinum crucible. 
The increase of weight is due to sand and other siliceous matter 
alone, the usual allowance being made for the filter-paper ash. 

(2) The moisture is determined in the usual way. Three 
grammes are weighed out in a watch-glass, left in the water-oven, 
weighed next day, and weighed again, both times when cool, until 
the weight is constant. The loss of weight is due to the amount of 
moisture in the 3 grammes of the sample of the Nitrate. 

(3) Sodium Chloride , — The filtrate containing the remainder 
of the 35 gramsv’^'|;er the insoluble matter has been separated, is 
made exactly ihtff' half a litre or 500 c. c. Of this, should be 
sucked out 100 c. c. containing 7 grammes of the Nitrate analysed, 
by means of a large pipette, and placed on a clean porcelain basin. 
This is created with 2 drops of Potassium Chromate which is used 
as an indicator. The standard solution of Silver Nitrate is taken 
in a burette. When the surface of the solution inside the burette 
stands exactly at zero, it is gradually poured into the Nitrate- 
solution. The mixture on the basin is kept continually stirred. 
Potassium ^"hromate gives a reddish brown precipitate with silver 
Nitrate with the formation of Silver Chromate. But this is not 
permanent, as the Chlorine present as Sodium Chloride as an im- 
purity in the Ninrate-^olution, is immediately attacked by silver 
Chromate to form Silver Chlorkh*. When sufficient of the Silver 
Nitrate solution has been used, ail the Chlorine gets just used up. 
This is indicated by the formation of a slightly permanent reddish 
brown colour due to Silver Chromate. 

(4) Lii)ie is determined in the usual way : 100 c. c. of the 
remainder of the Nitrate-solution is sucked up with a pipette, 
placed in a clean beaker, heated nearly to boiling, Ammonium 
Oxalate and Ammonia are added in excess until all precipitation 
ceases, and the liquid smells strongly ammoniacal. It is left 
covered up over-night in the sand-bath, then filtered through 
Swedish paper, washed, dried, gently ignited, and weighed in the 
usual way. The weight of Calcium Carbonate determined is due 
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to the amount of Calcium Sulphate present in 7 grammes of the 
sample of the Nitrate 100 c. c. of the solution). 

(5) Sulphates , — 100 c. c. of the original 500 c. e. of the 
Nitrate-solution should be taken and made into 300 c. c. with 
distilled water, boiled, and precipitated with Barium Chloride. 
Nitric Acid is also added to intensify the action. The precipitate 
is allowed to settle in sand-bath It is next day filtered, dried, 
ignited and weighed in the usual way, and the amount of Barium 
Sulphate determined, taken in connection with the amount of 
Lime previously determined, gives the amount of Calcium Sul- 
phate present as impurity. 

1120. The Standard Silver titrate solution . — For estimation 
of Chlorine in substances analysed, it is necessary to have a 
standard solution of Silver Nitrate always ready. The decinormal 
solution is in general use. It is made by dissolving 16*97 
grammes of pure Silver Nitrate in 1000 c. c. of distilled water. 
The solution must be neutral. Now the molecular weight of 
Silver Nitrate is 169*7, and as the solution made contains 16*97 
grammes of AgNOg, it contains y^^h of the molecular weight of 
AgNOg per litre. 1 c. c. of this solution therefore represents lo^g- 
of the molecular weight of Chlorine, or of S^P^m Chloride, i.e,^ 
•00355 grammes of chlorine, or *00585 grammes of NaOl. 

1121. The solution in which the Chlorine or Sodium Chloride 
has to be determined must either be neutral, or slightly alkaline 
with a fixed alkali, or slightly acidulated with Acetic Acid. The 
Potassiuni Chromate used for titration must be also neutral and 
free from Chloride*>. 

1122. The following calculations refer to an .ictual analysis 
of a sample of Sodium Nitrate : — 

Poiceiaiii crucible sudumi nitrate . 

Pi>t I el. nil crucible alone .. 


(1) Moi'itute — 

Wcitcli-^da.ss + Clip -f nitrate of soda 
WritLh-ulris^ + c,bp 4- dry NaNO^j 

Moisture in 3 grammes 
Moisture in 1 gramme 

(2) Insoluble 'niatter . — 

Glass tube + stopper paper -|“ insoluble matter =13 180 
Tube -e stopper paper . ... =13 832 

Insoluble matter in 35 grammes ... = 048 

Insoluble matter in 1 gramme =*00137 = -14 percent. 


... =60 05 grammes 
.. =25 65 „ 

35 grammes. 

=27*3725 
.. =27*2245 

.. = 148 

= 04933 = 4*93 percent. 
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After ignition , — 

Crucible ash ... ... ... ... ... =29*3620 

Crucible alone ... ... ... .. ... =29*3315 

•0305-35 

Insoluble siliceous matter ... ... - *0009 (in 1 gramme) 

= *09 per cent. 

BaSO^.— 

Crucible + ppt. + paper ash ... ... . . =29*3650 

Crucible alone ... ... .. ... .. =29 3315 

•0335 

Less paper ash ... ,,, .. . ... = 0020 

BaS04 grammes ... ... ... ... = ‘0315 

BaS04 in 1 gramme .. ... ... =*0045= 45 percent. 

CaCO,.— 

Crucible + ppt. + paper... ... ... =29‘3425 

Crucible alone ... ... ... ... .* =29 3305 

•0120 

Less paper ash ... ... ... ... =*002 

‘01 (in 7 grammes. 

/. CaCOg from one gramme ... =*00143 =*14 per cent, 

(3) CaSO^.— 

Now, CaCOo gives CaS04, from *14% of CaCOgWe get 
100 ; 136 ; : 14 : .rC^CaSO^) 

•14x136 

i e. ='19% of CaS04 

100 

(4) Na^SO^.— 

Again, CaSO^ gives BaSO/ .’. *19% of CaS04 obtained, came from 

*19 X 233 

(136) (233) =*.33%ofBaSO 

136 

But the total BaS04= 45 per cent. 

From which take away 33 per cent, coming from the CaS04 
Which leaves *12 per cent as coming from the NaaS04 
BaS04 gives Na3S04, .*. *12 per cent of BaS04 gives. 

•12 X 142 

=*07 per cent of Na^SO^ 

233 

(5) NaCl— 

76 3 c. c. of AgNO;, were required for 7 grammes 
10 9 c. c. for 1 gramme 

But I. c c AgNOg (standard) = 00589 grammes of NaCl, 

.*. The amount of NaCl present 

= -00585 X 10 9 
= *06376 = 6‘38 per cent. 
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1123. The percentage composition of the sample of Nitrate 
of Soda analysed is, therefore : — 


0) 

Moisture 

... 4*93 

HV 

Insoluble Matter 

... -14 

(3) 

0 aS 04 

.. 19 

(4) 

Na^SO^ 

... = -07 

(5) 

(6) .' 

NaCl 

... =6 38 

'.NaNOg 

... =88 29 

100 00 


* Containini; Sanrl = *09%. 


CHAPTER XCVIII. 

Analysis of Oil-Cake. 

For Fodder. — In analysing a sample of oil-cake for fodder, 
the proximate constituents to be determined are six in number : 

(1) Moisture; (2) Ash; (3) Fibre; (4J Oil ; :,{5) Albuminoid 
matter, and (6) Soluble organic matter. In powdering oil-cake, 
grains, etc., preparatory to analysis, Messrs. Baird anti Tatlock’s 
Analytical Grinding Mill (price £8-15) may be used. 

(1) Molstiu‘e . — To determine the amount of moisture present 
in the sample, 3 grammes of the powdered cake should be 
measured out on a watch glass and left in the water-oven to dry. 
After a few hours it is weighed again. After another hour it 
is weighed a third time, and when it is found to remain constant 
in weight since the last weighing, the difFerence from the orgi- 
inal weight is calculated as being due to loss of moisture in 3 
grammes. At the two last weighings the usual precautions of 
cooling the substance inside the desiccator, covering it up with 
another watch-glass and fastening them together by means of the 
clip should be taken. 

(2) As A or mineral matters. — Two grammes of the cake 
should be weighed out in the platinum crucible, already cleaned, 
ignited and cooled in the desiccator. The cake is ignited on the 
Bunsen flame. When rendered quite white, z.e., after about 
half an hour, it is set aside in the desiccator to cool. When cool, 
it is weighed, and the difference between this weight and the 
weight of the crucible alone is due to the ash ingredients in the 

2 grammes. 

(3) Fdfre, or indigestible and insoluble organic matter. — 

3 grammes of the sample should be weighed out in a beaker. Two 
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scratches should be made on the side of the beaker, one at 150 c. c. 
and the other at 200 c c. 150 c. c. of distilled water should be 
added to the cake, and the beak'M- placed on the wire gauze over 
the flame. The whole is brought to boiling heat with continual 
stirring to prevent burning. At this stage 50 c c. of an Sulphuric 
Acid solution containing 5 per cent, of pure Sulphuric Acid are 
added to the mixture ; and the boiling continued exactly for half 
an hour after that. The normal volume of 200 c c. is maintained 
throughout by the addition of hot water at intervals during the 
half hour. The residue from this acid-digestion is collected over 
a filter on a piece of linen rag. It is washed ^e\ eral times with 
hot water while on the rag ; and then when it ceases to turn 
litmus paper red, it is transferred to a beaker. 150 c. c. of water 
are added again, and the mixture brought again to boiling heat, 
and at this stage 50 c. c. of a 5 per cent, solution of Caustic 
Potash are added. The mixture should be boiled exactly for half 
an hour again. It is again filtered through linen rag, washed, 
and transferred to a weighed crucible. The crucible is left on 
the steam-bath over-night and in the morning transferred to the 
water-oven. When perfectly dry, it is weighed, the increase of 
weight being due,, to the insoluble fibrous matter contained in 3 
grammes. From this is subtracted the weight of the ash which 
is determined by igniting the fibrous matter in the crucible, 
cooling it in the desiccator and weighing it again. 

(4) Oih — Two grammes of the finely powdered cake are 
folded up in apiece of Swedish filter-paper, and inserted in a tube 
between plugs of carded cotton wool ; above the upper cotton 
plug is placed a loosely coiled brass spiral. A glass flask is 
weighed, and a quantity of ether introduced into it, and the tube 
with the cake inside it is fitted on to this flask with the help of a 
perforated cork, while the upper end of the tube is connected by 
means of a bent-tube with a flask which remains plunged in cool 
water throughout the operation ; hot water and cold water being 
alternately applied under the flask with the ether. When hot 
water is applied, the ether evaporates, passes through the cake, and 
beco^nes condensed in the other flask. When cold water is next 
applied, the ether returns, bringing some oil in extraction. The 
extraction process is repeated jO times, when the ether returning 
through the end of the tube over the ether-flask is found quite 
free from any trace of oil. The flask is then dried on the steamer, 
and then put inside the water-oven, and weighed. The increase of 
weight is due to oil. 

1125. Esilnutfion of NitTogen . — This is done exactly in the 
same w^ay as in the case of the sample of soil and of bou e-meal, 
the analysis of which has been already described in detail. 
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1126. An actual analysis worked out in the following 

way 

(1) Moishfre , — 

Watch-glasses + clip 4- oil-cake ... =18*42875 grammes. 

Watch-glasses *f clip 4- dry oil-cake =28*12150 „ 

•, Moisture in 3 grammes ... = *30725 ,, 

Moisture in 1 grru. ... = '10242 ,, 

(2) Ash.— 

Crucible 4- cake ... ... = 31*33525 grammes. 

Crucible 4- ash residue ... ... =29'47350 „ 

• Loss of moisture and organic 
matter in 2 grammes ... = 1-86175 ,, 

. . 1 grm ... . = '93088 ,, 

Deducting loss of moisture ... = '10242 „ 

Loss of organic matter 

Weiglit of moisture and ash in 
1 grm. 

Deducting loss of moisture 
Ash alone in 1 grm. ... = *06912 ,, 

(3) Fibre . — 

Crucible 4- dry fibre . = 29 538 grammes. 

Crucible alone - ... = 29 328 ,, 

'. Fibre 4- ash in 3 grms. ... = '210 ,, 

Crucible -P ignited residue .. = 29 344 „ 

Crucible alone ... = 29 328 ,, 

. . weight of ash in 3 grms. ... ~ 016^ 

. . weight of true fibre ... = '194 in 3 grms. of cake. 

. weight of true fibre in 1 grm. ... ~ '06466 grammes. 

(4) Oil.— 

Weight of glass flask and oil ... = 24 ‘838 

„ glass flask alone ... = 24*601 

„ of oil in 2 grms. .. = '237 

. weight of oil in 1 grm . . = -1185 

(5) Soluble ortjauir matter., or albuminoids, mucilage and 
other soluble non-nitrogenous substances. — 

Total organic matter as ascertained by ignition =*82846 grms. 

But of this, weights of oil and fibre = 06466+ 11850 

= 18316 gims. 

weight of soluble organic matter =*6453 ,, 


= *82846 

=1— '82846 
= *17154 

= *10242 
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( 6 ) AUnnninOids {^jS^itrofjcu ). — 

79*3 c c of the standard alkali were required to iieutialise 20 c c 
of the standard HaSO^-soliitioii at the titration opeiation. 

•, An amount of NH, coire^poiuhn*; to 100-79 3 =20*7 c. c 

of the standard NaHO solution was contained in 1 grui. of 
oil-cake. 

But 1 c. c. of alkali represents *0031095 grms of N and *0037758 
of NHg 

20*7 c. c. of the alkali — 20 7x 0031 '‘05 grins, of N 
= 063005 ‘41 ms (N) 
and 20 7 X Of '>37758 gi nis. of NH 3 
=•07816 grams. (NH,) 

= 40744 giams. of allDuminoid 

1127. The percentage composition of the sample of oil- 
cake analysed was therefore — 


(1) 

Moisture 

10 242 

(2) 

Ash ... 

= 6 912 

(3) 

Fibre ... 

6*466 

(4) 

Oil 

11*850 

(5) 

Albuminoids 

... =40 744 

(6) 

Soluble organic matters 

=23*786 



100 000 


1128. Htidvli and sugar , — While analysing a sample of linseed 
cake for fodder, it should be noted if there is any starch or sugar in 
the cake, which are indicative of adulteration. Two grammes of 
cake may be taken in a small (4 or 5 ounce) beaker, 100 c. c. of 
water added, the mixture boiled for 5 minutes, and then allowed 
to cool. One portion is to be decanted off (not filtered), when 
quite cold, into a porcelain basin and tincture of Iodine added 
drop by drop. If any blue colour is noticed w^hile stirring, the^ 
presence of starch is to be inferied. 

1129. Aiiidfisf< of oil-cake for ni'inKrt '. — If an oil-cake is 
used both as a fodder and manure, besides moisture, ash, fibre, 
oil, and albuminoids, which are found out in analysing oil-cake 
which is used as fodder alone, the amounts of Sand, Lime, 
Phosphoric anhydride and Potash, present in the ash, should be 
determined. If, as in the case of castor-cake and /aa/A?/a-cake, 
the substance is not required for fodder but for manure alone, 
it is unnecessarv finding out the proportions of oil, fibre and 
albuminoids in the sample, but it is very necessary finding out 
the proportions of Carbonate of Lime, Phosphoric Acid and Potash 
besides Nitrogen, and such foreign substances as sand and 
moisture. 

1130. After determining the percentage of ash in the usual 
way, the ash is dissolved in half a litre of distilled water ; each 
100 litres representing 3 grammes of cake in the example given 
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below, 15 ^^raiiiiues. of cake being ignited for obtaining the ash for 
analysis. 

1131. 200 c. c. of the solution (representing 6 grammes 
of the cake) should then be taken. Ferric Chloride is then added 
and Ammonia to take down the jelly-like precipitate. The 
precipitate is washed with ammonia water. The precipitate is 
collected in a beaker, dissolved in Nitric Acid ; Ammonium 
Molybdate is added, the Phosphoric Acid precipitated and 
estimated as in the case of analysis of soil. 

1132. The filtrate and washings are concentrated by boil- 
ing, and Ammonium Oxalate added to precipitate Calcium Oxalate 
in determining lime in the usual way. 

1133. The filtrate and washings from the last are taken to 
dryness in a sand-bath, ignited on a porcelain basin, and treated 
as in the case of soil in estimating Potash. 

1134. The following example shows how an analysis of a 
sample of oil-cake for manure is worked out : — 


(1) I^or /tiul'itara . — 



Watch-glasses + clip - 1 - raw cake 

... =25-743 


Watch-glasses -}- clip 

=24-743 


Wat'.h-glussts + clip-j-dry cake 

... =25 6595 


* Moistuie ill 1 gramme 

0835=8-35 % 

Loss on Ignition . — 



Crucible - 1 - ignited cake (1 gramme) 

... =.30-3280 


Crucible alone 

... =29 ^7.^5 


Loss on Ignition 

= 8495 
=84-95 


Deducting 8 35 per cent, for moisture 

... =76-60 % 

( 2 ) 

Or game matter^ Sc . — 


(3) 

Sa7id^ Sc . — 



Crucible + sand, &c. 

... =30 390 


Crucible alone 

... =29 327 


Sand, &c., in 15 grammes ... 

=]-063 


Deducting *002 for paper ash 

=1 061 


■ In 1 gramme 

•0707=7-07% 

(4) 

Nitiogen i^alciilated cl.'!, Amnionia . — 



Watch-glass -p cake 

... =6 7855 


Watch-glass alone 

... =6 1866 


The quantity taken for combustion ... 
50-1-39^- c. c. = 89| c c of the NaHO solution was 
required to neutralize the pipetteful of H 2 SO 4 
after combustion. 

... =‘59S9 grm. 

the 

• • — 10 ^ c c. of NaBCO was replaced by NHo cominer from 

’5989 grammes of the cake 
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But 1 c. c. of the alkali represents 0037716 <4i-uiinjeN of 

10^ c c. represents 0396018 grammes of NMj in '5989 grammes 
of the cake. 

. . In 1 gram of the cake, the NH3 would be ’066 grammes = 6'61% 

= 34*43% of albuminoids 

(5) CaCO^.— 

Crucible + CaCOg from 200 c. c. + paper ash ... —29 4<>*2 

Crucible alone •*. ••• —29 326 

.*. CaCOs + paper ash ... •. —076 

Deducting ’002 for paper ash 

CaCOs in 6 grammes ... — 074 

. . In 1 gramme ... ••• =’0123— 1-23% 

(CaO= 69%) 

(6) Crucible + MgaP^O^ + paper ash ... ... —29 4675 

Crucible alone ••• ••• =29 32.55 

• Mg2P207 from 6 grammes ... ... == 142 

Deducting 002 for ash ••• ••• =14 

. . MgaP207 in 1 gramme =‘0233=2’33% 

Mg2P207 : P2O5: :2’33 : P2O5 in the cake 

2’33 X 142 

P2O5 in the sample = =1*49% 

(7) K^O— Crucible + ppt ... ... =26’015 

Crucible alone ... ... =25 6575 

*. ^K. Cl Pt CI4 in 6 gramme.s .. —-3575 

In 1 gramme .. =*0596=5*96% 

PtCli 2^ Cl : KaO: ’.5 96 : amount of KgO present. 

5*96 X 94 

.-.amount of K.p present ’ =P15% 

1135. The following therefore are the results of the analysis 
of the sample of the oil-cake for manure : — 

Moisture ... ••• ••• = 8 35 per cent. 

* Organic matter, &c . . :=76-60 

t Ash ... • — 1^’Q5 ,, 

lCO-00 

^ Containing 34*43% of N — ous matter calculated as albuminoids 
t Containing — 

Silicates, &c ... ... ... =7'07 per cent. 

CaO ... ... ... = 69 

P^O . ... ... ... =149 

K2O .. ... ” =1*15 ,, 
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CHAPTER XCIX. 

Analysis of Silage, Grass, &c. 

In anal^^sing leaves, hay, silage and roots, some diflference 
has to be made in the estimation of albuminoids from the method 
recommended for oil-cake for fodder, though the moisture, oil, 
fibre and ash are determined as in the case of oil-cakes. Leaves, 
etc,, contain nitrates, amides and amines, which have little or no 
feeding value True albuminoids'^ should be separated from other 
nitrogen-compounds and the nitrogen in these alone estimated 
by one of the two processes described in connection with the 
analysis of soils. The separation of true albuminoids is done in 
the following way : — 

1137. Ortho phosphoric acid is put on the lid of a Platinum 
crucible and gently heated on a triangle over a Bunsen Same. 
Spurting is avoided by moving about the Bunsen flame. When 
it becomes quite glassy, orthophosphoric acid changes into meta- 
phosphoric acid. In this state it is put inside a beaker along with 
the Pt-lid and a little distilled water to dissolve the Metaphos- 
phoric acid. 2 grammes of silage, hay, or any other food-stufi of 
this class that is analysed, are put in a beaker, moistened with a 
warm phenol solution (4%), and a few drops of the metaphosphoric 
acid solution are added. After a quarter of an hour 100 c. c. of 
the same phenol solution in a boiling state, are added, the mixture 
stirred, and then left to cool. The whole is then transferred to a 
filter, the washing being done with the help of a wash-bottle 
containing the same phenol solution in a cold state. The albumin- 
oids getting coagulated by the phenol solution remain on the 
filter, while the non-albuminoid nitrogenous compounds pass off 
with the filtrate. The contents of the filter are then dried and 
the nitrogen therein estimated either by the combustion process 
or by KjeldahTs method. 

1138- The following figures refer to an actual analysis of 
a sample of silage : — 

Moisture . — 

Crucible + powdered silage ... ... =30*860 

Crucible alone ... ... =29 327 


Crucible + dry silage 
,*. Loss in 1*533 grammes 

Dry silage taken 


1*633 grammes taken. 
. =30*755 

=*105 
=6*84% 

• =1*633=*105=1*428 grammes 


* According to Frankland the heat-producing power of fat to that of albumen 
-and starch, is as 100 : 47*4 : : 43*1. Fat and starch have no flesh-forming power. 
Albumen is therefore complete food. 
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Fibre . — 


Glass H- stopper + silage =37-446 
Glass -|- stopper =34-446 


Wt. of porcelain crucible + dry fibre 
Wt.'of poicelain crucible alone ... 


Ash , — 


Crucible + dry silage 
Crucible + ignited residue 


3 grammes taken. 


= 12-0995 
=10 9665 
3=1 1330 


•3776=37-7b>; 


=30-7550 

=29-4445 


Crucible alone 

*1176= ash in 1-428 grammes of dry .silage 

OiL — Glass -h stopper + silage ... 

Glass -1- stopper... 


1 3105 org. inattei 
=29 3270 
= 8 - 22 % 

=37-446 
=34 446 


riask 4- foil 
Flask alone 


3 grammes taken. 
=31-708 
=31-922 


Albuminoids — Wt. of glass + stoppei + .silage 
Glass H- stopper 


3= 086 


= 2 86 % 

0286 


=36 446 
=34-446 


grammes taken 

50+ 43*5— 93-5 c. c. of standard NaHO solution taken 
up for neutralising 20 c. c. of standard sulphuric 
acid 

6*5 c. c. of alkali represents 

6*5 + -196832616 grammes of albuminoids— “1279412004 gr. in 2 gr. 

In 1 gramme -06397 grammes =6-397% 

1139. The percentage composition of the sample of silage 
was therefore : — 


Moisture 

- 6-84% 

Fibre 

... 37-7t)„ 

Ash (including sand) 

... 8-2.9 „ 

Oil ... 

... 2-86,, 

Albuminoids 

... 6 39,, 

Soluble carbohydrates, &c ... 

... 37-93,, 


100-00 
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Watbk Analysis. 

The farmer sliould be careful about the quality of the water 
he uses for irrioation or drinking purposes. The presence of 
nitrates is helpful for vegetation, but that of nitrites and of 
chlorine indicates sewage contamination, and nitrites are also 
injurious to crops. 

1141. Distillation is the only means of getting chemically 
pure water Even rain-water, which is the purest of all natural 
waters, contains traces of chlorides, ammonia nitrates and parti- 
cles of arsenic and other solid bodies, such as bacilli, meteoric 
dust, etc. For obtaining eight gallons of distilled water ten 
gallons of ordinary water should be used. This should be distilled 
from a copper still connected with a block tin worm. The first 
half gallon of distilled water is to be rejected and the next 
eight gallons kept. 

1142. In testing the purity or adaptability of water, the 
following points should be noted: (1) Total Hardness; (2) 
Permanent Hardness ; (3) Chlorine ; (4) Nitrates and Nitrites ; 
(5) Free Ammonia ; (6) Albuminoid Ammonia and (7) Total 
Residue after distillation. The points which a farmer should 
specially note are Cliloriiie, Nitrates and Nitrites. 

Total hiirdne.'^s repre^ents the whole amount of lime and 
other salts which render water hard. Clarke’s soap-test is applied 
for determiidng total hardness ; 50 c. c. of water are taken in 
a stoppered bottle of about 200 c. c. capacity. A burette is filled 
with the standard soap solution, and 1 c. c. added each time 
and the bottle shaken. When the lather remains permanently 
for five minutes further addition of the solution should be stopped 
and the number of c. c. of the solution used read ofiF. Then from 
the “ Table of Hardness” the proportion of Carbonate of Lime 
in 100,000 parts of water, determined. 1 c, c, of the soap 
represents 48 parts of CaCOg in 100,000 ; 5 c. c , 6 parts ; 10 c. c., 
13*31 parts ; 15 c. c., 21*19 parts, and so on, as per Table. 

1143. Permanent Hardness indicates the amount of Calcium 
and Magnesium salts in a state other than carbonate. The Calcium 
and Magnesium carbonates are held in solution in water by the 
Carbonic anhydride dissolved in the water. On boiling, this gas 
passes off and the carbonates are precipitated, while all other salts 
remain unaffected. A high degree of permanent hardness indi- 
cates sewage contamination, showing the presence of sulphates 
and chlorides, both of which might be derived from sewage 
matter. Moreover, it is impossible to render such water potable- 
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by boiling. In estimating permanent hardness, the soap-test is 
applied after boiling the water, and the result noted as ‘‘ per- 
manent hardness.” 

(3) Chlorine^ as chlorides, also indicates sewage contamina- 
tion, though nearness to the sea also accounts for some of the 
chlorine in water. 70 c. c. of the water to be tested are placed in 
a beaker over a sheet of white pa[>er and brought under a burette 
charged with the standard •'olutimi of silver nitrate. Two drops 
of the solution of Potassium Chromate are then added, and the 
silver solution carefully run in with cou'-tant stirring, until the 
solution in the beaker just changes from yellow to red. This 
indicates that all the (Jhlorides have been precipitated as Silver 
Chloride, The red coloured Silver Chromate will not form until 
all the chlorides have been removed, but whenever this is attained, 
the least excess of silver solution causes the red (Chromate to be 
produced. Each c. c. of silver solution will indicate ‘00355 grammes 
of chlorine per litre. The Silver Nitrate and Potassium Chromate 
solutions must be both perfectly neutral. 

(4) Nitrates and Nitrites . — The sample of water is treated 
with sodium hydrate and a piece of sheet-aluminium dropped in. 
The nitrates and nitrites are reduced to ammonia in contact with 
the nascent hvdrogen produced and then Nessler’s test applied. 
As nitrates are beneficial to ]dant life and nitrites injurious and 
indicative of sewage contamination, it is important to ascertain 
qualitatively if there are any nitrates anti nitrites in the water 
used for irrigation and for drinking pur]) 0 ^es. Water containing 
nitrates, coming in contact wnth sewage, the nitrates become 
reduced to nitrites. For nitrites the Metaphenylene diamine 

hydrochloride (Cg ■( N 

reagent is dissolved in sulphuric acid, and a drop of it added to 
water supposed to be contaminated by’ sewage, if a yellow colour 
is gradually formed, the presence of nitrites is to be inferred. 

For ascertaining the presence of nitrates, an equal volume 
of strong suh)huric acid should be added to a volume of the water 
tested, and then a few drops of Indigo sulphate solution. The 
solution should be heated, and if nitrates are present, it will be seen 
that the indigo solution is decolorized. 

(5) The free ammonia in water is determined by Nessler’s 

test. 

(6) AUntminoid amnionia is due to nitrogenous organic 
bodies in the water. After the free ammonia has been estimated, 
by distillation with Sodium (larbonate, the residue remaining in 
the retort is lieated with a strongly alkaline ‘solution of Potassium 
Permanganate, sufficient being added to make the solution up to 

M, HA 35 
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about 500 c. c. The nitrogenous matters undergo a limited 
oxidation and nitrogen is obtained as ammonia. Then Nessler’s 
test is applied to the distilled liquor which is collected in portions 
of 50 c. c. The alkaline solution of Potassium Permanganate is 
prepared by dissolving 4 grammes of Potassium Permanganate 
and 100 grammes of Potassium Hydrate in 550 o. c. of distilled 
water. 

(7) I'otal residue h \vhat remains behind after a sample of 
water has been evaporated. 



P^RT VI. 

CATTLE. 


CHAPTER 01. 

Buffaloes. 

[Division of cattle ; The wild buffalo ; The domesticated buffalo ; the advantage of 
keeping buffaloes for draught and milk purposes ; Feeding of buffaloes ; 
Points of a milking and a working buffalo ; Breeding ; Period for work ; De- 
termination of age ; Diseases of buffaloes,] 

The sub-family Bovinm belonging to the tribe Ruminants is 
divided into three main groups : (1) the Bisoiitine to which belongs 
the yak of Central Asia; (2) the Taurine or oxen proper, sub- 
divided again into (a) the Zehuts (Bos Indicus} or humped oxen 
of India, {h) the Taurus (Bos Longifrons), the humpless cylindri- 
cal horned cattle of Europe, and (c) the Gaveeus, bumpless, some- 
what flattened horned cattle of India and South-Eastern Asia ; 
and (;i) the Bubaline comprising the wild and the domesticated 
buffaloes. These are the animals ordinarily known as cattle. 

1115. Wild hufaloes . — The milk of the buffalo being much 
richer in butter than the milk of kine, buffaloes should be_-''“ 
sidered as very valuable farm animals In dry heat bu' 
are not so useful for draught purposes as oxen, but on the 
they are superior cart and plough animals. Buffaloes are 
in the wild state in the Himalayan Terai from Oudh to I 
and in the plains of Bengal as far west as Tirhut, but c 
along the Brahmaputra, and in the Sundarbans. They al. 
habit the table-lands of Central India as far south as the Groda 
also Ceylon, Burma and the Malay Peninsula. They hvt 
the margins of forests rather than in the interior, and they ne\ 
ascend the mountains but adhere to the swampy portions of th 
localities they inhabit. The wild buffalo is somewhat larger anc 
plum|)er than the domesticated buffalo. In the wild state they are 
verv powerful, but they are not savage nor unapproachable except 
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where they are much hunted. They come to heat in autumn^ 
gestate for 10 months and produce their young in the hot weather. 
They U'^ually live in herds. 

1146. The domesticated huffolo is also semi-aquatic in its 
habits. The female buffaloes breed first when they are three years 
old and then once in every two or three years only and produce six 
calves in all. Occasionally tiir\ calve annually. They continue 
to give 6 to 12 seers of milk per day for about two years after 
parturition. During the third year when they are in calf the 
yield ol milk falls off until they cease giving milk altogether 
about two months before cahing. 

1147. Bufialoes are roarse feeders subsisting on stable litter 
and even horse-dung and coarse grass, but buffaloes in milk should 
be given in the cold sea-'On (from November to March) 2 or 3 seers 
of oil-cake mixed with 10 seeis of hhnsa, straws etc., in the form 
of scDil or j((l> in addition to grazing. In the hot weather, they 
should be given green fodder finely chopped up with the sani unles> 
there is plenty of jiastniage. In the rainy season, they should get at 
the time of milking both in the morning and in the evening 4 
seers of dry food consisting of vhe;it-bran and oil-cake, or barley 
gram and wheat. Or} buttalocs. and working buffaloes are left 
entirely on grazing. 

1148. The points of a good milking buffalo are : (1) Hind 
quarters, heavier than the fore quarters ; (2) Skin, thin, smooth 
and shining ; (3 j Hair, fine ; (4) Abdomen and udder, large ; (5) 
Fine boned legs. 

1149. The points of a good woiking buffalo are : (1) Well- 
set, muscular, barrel-shaped form, heavier looking in front than 
behind ; (2) Rough and bony quarters indicating strength ; (3) 
Straight, strong-boned legs. 

- 1150. Buffaloes being slow in coming to heat, various de- 
xre resorted to to bring them to heat. Flowers and leaves of 
'ut 2 ounces in weight, or anthers of iTia flowers {Pandamis 
latus) given internally, are said to produce the effect. One 
) bull is sufficient for a herd of 100 buffalo cows. 

J 51 Male buffaloes are put to wmrk at the age of three, and 
vork efficiently for about nine }ears afterwards. 

1152. The age of female buffaloes is determined by the 
iber of rings on a horn. Each ring represents one year of 
,e after the third year ; that is, the age of an animal is the same 
s the number of rings on the horn plus three. The age of male 
buffaloes is usually determined by an examination of the teeth. 
They shed their first pair of temporary teeth when two years of 
age and they get all their permanent teeth when five years old, one 
pair being shed and replaced each year after the second year. 
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1153. The chief diseases or complaints of buffaloes a. 
same as those of oxen, rL., anthrax, quarter-ill, hove, foot-c 
mouth disease, worms in the <tomacli and yoke-gall. Worms l 
the stomach being more common among buffaloes than oxen, will 
be alone treated of here. This disease can be recognised by- 
offensive smell of the dung, constant diarrbujii, loss of con- 
dition, and occasional escape of worms with fmces. The follow- 
ing vermifuge and purgative medicine has been found beneficial : — 


Common Salt 




Uh. 

Fresh turmeric 




i\h 

Garlic ... 

Old treacle 


... 


1-Ib 

lib. 


This mixture is divided into two doses, one being given in the 
morning and the other in the evening, and its administration 
should be repeated for three or four days, if necessary. While 
under treatment the animal should be given little water and made 
to live on dry Jfhu,'^a as much as possible. 


CHAPTER OIL 


Oxen 

[llireo classes of oxerF to be kept distinct , The Bankiporc cross-brcrl cattle ; 
Moiitiinriiei’y, "Meerut, Hansi and Darbh.iatja cross-bied cows ; The Nellore and 
tin eov\^; Tlitj Naypur bullock ; 'I’he Jei --ey and Kerry valuable for crossing 
with cows; LJulluci^') should not be from »no-5^-bred animals, but from local 
breed ; The heavy Mysore and Tlissar biceds and Gujrat breeds liesr t-irdrau'eht 
purposes ; For Bengal the little Uai laua and Kosi breeds best ; Points of a good 
cow and bullock , Breeding ; Gestation ; Pregnancy ; Food of cows, calves and 
bullocks at different sieges, ; Changes of food , Relative value of food-stuffs ; 
Relation of food to weight ; Housing , Age ; Castration ; Dehorning.] 

There are three types of bovine cattle, — (a) draught animals, 
(b) milkers, and (c) beef-producers. Draught animals cannot be 
good milkers or beef producers, though it is possible to have 
milking and beef-producing qualities combined, as in the case of 
the Jersey cattle. But it is more satisfactory to keep the three 
types quite distinct and choose the best of each type for breeding 
purposes, the rest being sold by the breeder or used after castration. 
This system of breeding only from one type tends to exaggerate 
the quality sought, which is either power of work and endurance, 
or quality and quantity“~ofnmilk, or quality and quantity of 
beef. The Bankipore cross-bred cattle established by Mr. Tayler 
about the time of the Mutiny from the local breed crossed with 
English bulls, is a superior milker yielding from 8 to 20 seers of 
milk per diem, A number of these may be made the basis for 
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liking strain. Other superior milking breeds are the Monf- 
.ery and the Meerut breeds ; the Hansi ; and a cross-bred race 
.dablished in the Darbhanga Raj State by crossing good country 
cows with a Jersey bull. For povver of muscle and bones and 
of action, the trotting bullocks of Nagpur come first, and a 
number of animals of this class may be made the basis of the 
draught strain. In Rajputana also there are very fine trotting 
bulls. There are no Indian cattle which ])r(Hluce the tasty beef 
which is obtained from the Highland Kvlo, or the Dexter 
Kerry, and to establish both beef and milk producing strains, 
it is best to import bulls of the Kerry and the Jersey breeds 
from England and rear them free from contamination with native 
cows, on some hill station. The Je\?«ey breed is specially men- 
* tioned as it comes from a fairly warm locality, is not very large 
in size, and is an excellent milking breed. The Ayn-hire and 
Shorthorn breed*-, though heavier milkeis, are not so suited 
for cros'-ing with the smaller-sized Bengal cattle, nor are they so 
adapted for the Indian climate as the Jersey cattle. Of the South 
Indian breeds, may be mentioned the Mysore cattle as a superior 
draught animal and the Nellore cattle as a superior milk-pro- 
ducing cattle. But they are large sized animals and heavy feeders 
and are not therefore recommended in the same way as the 
Bankipore cross-bred cattle and the Nagpur cattle as the basis 
of improvement for Bengfil. / The Kathiawar or Gir cattle are 
good both for draught and milk purposes, and they are not so 
large as Mysore or Nellore cattle, and may form the basis of 
selection for both types in Western India. His Highness the 
Gaekwar of Baroda has lately brought to the notice of the Eng- 
lish public the excellence of this breed. The hill cattle are 
generally small in size, with undeveloped humps, but, as a rule, 
powerful. These and the Burmese cattle are the worst milkers. 
Of North Indian cattle, v4he Hissar, Mewat and Gujrat breeds are 
the best for draught purposes, and the Hariana and Kosi breeds the 
best for milk. Mr. S. M. Hadi, Assistant Director of Agiiculture 
of the United Provinces, recommends the use of Kosi bulls for 
improving both draught and milking breeds. Kosi cows are small- 
sized animals, but they yield as much as 7 or 8 seers of milk per 
day. Some of the best milking cattle of (Jalcutta belong to this 
breed. Hundreds of cattle find their way annually from the Kosi 
fair to Calcutta. The excellent commissariat animals of Calcutta- 
belong to the Hissar breed. Of Bengal cattle, the Sitamari breed 
alone may be mentioned as worth keeping up. 

■ 1155. C/ oss-h ! eedl luj with the Jersey has proved very bene- 

ficial for obtaining good milkers, hut, as a rule, cross-breeding with 
foreign cattle should be deprecated, as the native breeds are hardier 
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and less subject to disease than cross-bred animals. As cows are 
carefully housed and treated, a certain amount of delicacy of 
constitution may not do much harm, but for draught animals, 
which must necessarily get rough treatment, delicacy of constitu- 
tion is most undesirable. Draught animals should not be crossed 
with European cattle for another reason : the hump of the bullock 
is of great service in ploughing and in carting, and as European 
cattle are without humps, the cio-^^-bred animak are either with or 
without humps, or with ill-developed hump-;. We can leave 
beef-producing out of consideration altogether in a book on Indian 
agriculture. 

1156. P(>l)tts . — Of all pure-bred Indian cattle of Northern 
India which are easily available for breeding purpo^e-^ for the other 
two types of animals, the Kosi is the be-^t to select for Bengal. It is 
a native of Mathura in the United Province.s. A good Kosi 
cow should be characterized by the following marks, which should 
characterize more or less all milch cows : — It should have a heavy 
dj^w- lap ; a prominent forehead ; hadarni (almond-shaped) eyes : 
fine, glossy and polished hair ; the hairy part of the tail should be 
bushy, tapery, and touching the ground ; the belly, large, but 
well proportioned to the size of the animal : the horns, elegant 
and well-proportioned ; the udder, large, and front teats larger 
than the hind ones, and all four w^ell apait from one another. The 
milk veins should be well developed and tortuous. The temper 
of a cow should be docile, and the animal should be slow^ and lazy 
rather than sprightly. A bad tempered cow should be assumed 
to be a poor milker. Though a good milker is usually a good 
tempered animal, it should be also borne in mind that the better 
the cow the more likely she is to be of a nervous temperament, 
and the more she is apt to be affected by a change in handling, 
milking or surroundings. If the new' milker lacks experience, the 
result usually is a permanent shrinkage of the milk yield and early 
drying off of the cow. Heifers with their first calf should be 
milked for ten or eleven months in the year, so that the habit of giving 
milk almost to the very end of the period of gestation may be 
established. If it is necessary to introduce a stranger, let him begin 
milking and let the older attendant finish off. This shoixld be con- 
tinued for two or three days before the older attendant is allowed 
to be replaced altogether by the stranger. Black and white are the 
best colours for cows. The skin of Indian cattle, whatever the colour 
of the hair may be, is usually black. A cow should be thin at its 
neck and slight at fore-quarters and heavy and deep behind. The 
figure given here is of a Meerut cow belonging to Babu Bholanath 
Chatterjee of Bhowanipur, Calcutta, in which the points of a good 
cow are to be most prominently noticed. 
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1157. A good Kosi bullock has the following character- 
istic marks, which should cLiaraclerize more or less all bullocks. 
The hoofs should be dark, round and compact, i.e.^ the toes not 
too far separated from each other. The eyes should be dark and 
prominent, not unlike the eyes of a deer. The forehead should be 
prominent The muscles on the top of the neck should be well 
developed, giving a greater width to the upper surface and form- 
ing a channel when the neck is bent down. Animals which show 
a thin upper neck and no channel should be considered weak. 
The chest should be broad, the tail thin and the sheath not too 
prominent. Grey is the best colour for bullocks as it denotes 
strength. If a bullock is white, its hump should he black. A 
bullock should be well proportioned, heavier, in fact, at the neck 
and fore-quarter than behind. Both cows and bullocks should be 
good eaters. 



Fig. 9s.~An ideal IismiAN cow (Meekut breed). 

1158. Breeding . — Cattle should not be allowed full liberty 
in breeding. Bulls should be prevented from breeding for the 
first three years of their life, and heifers for the first two 
years and a half. Calves should be given plenty to eat if they 
are to turn out good breeding animals. Neglecting calves is 
a great mistake. Some cows calve annually and some once 
in two years, and occasionally once in three years. Those that 
calve once a year should have the bull put to them two months 
after calving. Those calving once in two years should have 
the bull 8 months after calving. If a cow after giving birth to its 
first calf does not show a desire for the bull % coming to heat 
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within four months after calving, it should be taken as one 
which will not calve every year. Those calving annually give the 
normal quantity of milk for the first four months and those calving 
once in two years for the first eight months. After this period the 
quantity of milk decreases gradually, but the quality improves 
until shortly before they go dry when the milk becomes somewhat 
saline in taste. A cow which gives such milk is called kliau 
{Le., saline). The Ek-harst (or one-year cow) goes dry in eight 
months and the (or two-year cow) in 12 to 14 months 

after calving. There are some cows, however, which give milk 
for a longer period. The milking period depends chiefly on the 
breed, also on feeding and milking. 

1159. The period of getitat ion of a cow is 283 to 300 days, ot 
a buffalo 315 to 350 days, of sheep or goat 148 to 156 days and 
of a sow 120 to 127 days. A cow goes on calving from the third 
to the twentieth year of her age. Cows come to heat once in three 
weeks until they get pregnant. 

1160. To ascertain whether a cow is pregnant or not, it is 
milked se[)arately and a drop of the milk is taken out of the pail 
with a bit of straw and dropped on a glass of clean water. ^ If the 
drop of milk sinks to the bottom, without much dispersion, the 
cow is pregnant ; if it disperses reailily in the water, the cow is 
not pregnant. Our Goioalas usually judge pregnancy hy the 
following sign : if the animal habitually stands with its tail removed 
on one side from the vulva, it is pregnant ; if it habitually rests its 
tail on the vulva, it is not pregnant. Bellowing or absence of 
bellowing, jumping or walking quietly, and the tri-weekly oestral 
sign, are other indications. 

1161. The following food produces the effect ot exciting the 
desire of the cow tor the bull : a daily ration of Juar fodder with 

2 to 4 lbs. of boiled cotton seed. This tood given tor three or four 
weeks produces the effect. A heiter which refuses to take the bull 
may be converted into a Kamdhenu. (or virgin milker) it she is 
milked regularly. At first she will yield very little milk, but if the 
milking is persisted in, she gives considerable quantities, i.e., 2 to 

3 seers a day, and the milking can be done at any time of the day. 

1162. 'Cows in calf which have got dry are usually given no 
special food, but simply left to graze and drink what water they 
can get. But some nourishing food and plenty of good drinking- 
water should always be provided tor cows in calf, though fattening 
a cow in calf is highly undesirable. Halt a seer of oil-cake, or 
cotton-seed mixed up with a basketful of bhusa ( 2 .^., straw, etc.), 
or fodder grass or leaves, e.g., baer {Ztijphus jitjnba) leaves, should 
be given as sccni every night, in addition to grazing. A few days 
before delivery, they should be given half a seer of boiled barley 
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mixed with 1 pow (5 to 6 ounces) o£ ///o* and half apoi« of mustard 
or linseed oil and half a (hiftacJc (one ounce) of common salt 
every day. This mixture is a mild laxative but strengthening 
food, and it is also beneficial in hel[)ing on the flow of milk. After 
delivery liquid food should be avoided as much as possible for four 
or five days and the cow kept on such dr}^ food as wheat-straw, 
wheat-bran, yn/*, fenugreek, ginger, and oil. After four or five days 
the colostrum gives place to the flow of true milk. The colostrum 
ha^ an aperient property, and it is useful in relieving the calf of 
the moiconium or accumulated foetal dung. After the period of 
colostruiii has passed, the cow should get for a month 1 seer of 
hoiled wheat (or mixed rice and mixed with 1 of 

and the milk left by the calf which is drawn, besides giazing ad 
fd>. This ^mixture is very lielpfiil in imlm-ing the flow of milk. 
The fir^t three weeks' milk inducing diarrhoea among children, 
is mually rejected, i.e., given to calves and cows, or pigs, or 
utilized for making butter. For the first three weeks after 
ctilving^ a cow is called kt'duiff' (or green). There is usually a 
new^ accession to the flow of milk about the 21st day after 
calving. If at this time or soon afterwards, the cow is sold 
to a new owner or removed from one place to another, there is a 
serious interruption in the flow. This should therefore be regarded 
as the critical^ period as far as the yield of milk is concerned, and 
very careful feeding and treatment must be resorted to, and on 
no account should the attendant be changed at this period. If it 
is necessary to sell or remove the animal, this should be done 
before the 20th day after calving, or 3 or 4 months after 
calving. 

1163. The following foods are helpful in enhancing the 
([uantiiy and quality of milk : — 

^ (1) 2 seers of boiled }i(dsh Jcalai\ 1 seer of crushed Jatu and 

D seers of ghol (buttermilk or churned curd) made into a gruel, 
m addition to grazing. 

(2) Husked dal of gram well steeped in water, in addition to 
grazing. 

(3) C/f^'^nopsis paorahoidcs {avar') cut green before the forma- 
tion of seed, in addition to ordinary grazing. 

(4) Grazing early in the morning, il^ from 2 A.M. when 
there is plenty of dew on the grass, in addition to ordinary 
grazing. 

^ (5) Diied leaves or green twigs ol wild plum {baer) chopped 
up into small bits given with cotton seed, in addition to ordinary 
grazing. 

(6) Kanta-notea^ bael fruit and mash kalai boiled together in 
water given in addition to grazino-. 
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(7) Silage and bran (say ^0 lbs. + 4 lbs.). 

(8) For a large-sized cow yielding 12 to 15 seers of milk a 

day, a very economical mixture is for each feed, 5 of chaff, 

1 seer of molasses and 24 seers of water, given twice a day. The 
following mixture is also very good ; — 1 seer of oil-cake soaked 
in hot water, with 5 seers of chaff and a handtnl of salt, twice 
a day. 

1161. A liberal supply of good d rJnl'/ng-tcoter is necessary if 
a good flow of milk is desired. Oov\s do not drink the same 
quantity of water at all seasons. If they aie given watery or 
sloppy food, they require less water. A middle-sized cow should 
be provided with 10 gallons of water per day, though she may 
not drink it all. One part of dry food to 4 of water is the 
proportion in Englandvbut they require more water in India. 

1165. The flow of milk is also enhanced by rubbing the udder 
with castor-oil after each milking, supplemented, of course, by 
proper feeding. Quick milking also excites the milk-glands more 
than slow milking, and an expert milker who can do the work 
quickly can always get more milk out of a cow than a slow 
milker. 

1166. Milking 4 times a day instead of twice increases the 
(juantity of the milk, but the quality is somewhat inferior. It is 
always desirable, however, to milk cattle thoroughly and not to 
spare any milk for calves. Thorough milking not only gives one 
the last .strippings which are richer, but it tends to increase the 
flow of milk and enlarge the size of the mammary glands. The 
septum of the mammary glands is along the median line and 
milking should be done first at one side and then at the other and 
not, as is sometimes done, at the front teats first and hind teats 
afterwards. 

1167. The calves are allowed for one month to suck as much 
milk as they can while they learn to pick up a few blades of 
grass But after a month restriction should be pout on the calf 
and it should be hand-fed with a mixture of gliol and barley, or 
with wheat-meal and linseed-meal, and allowed to pick up grass 
and other fodder plants. They should be kept as much apart from 
their dams as possible. Hand-feeding should be practised when 
the calf is only a week old, i.e.^ immediately after the colostrum 
period. In three months the calf learns to live on grass chiefly, 
getting a little hhusa and oil-cake in the form of sani in the 
evening, say 2 seers a day, up to the age of six months, after 
which, if there is good pasture, no special feeding is required. 

1168. Working bullocks should get as sani straw and hhusa 
(■| a maund to 30 seers per day, according to size), and ^ a seer 
to 1 seer of oil-cake or 1^ to 2 seers of cotton seed per day ; but if 
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there is plenty of herbage, 5 to 10 seers of straw and 1 seer o£ 
oil-cake or cotton seed are Mitfieit^nt. 

1169. Smlden cJuiiiffes of food are injurious for all clashes or 
animals Boiled food, linseed and carrots are recommended lor 
debilitated aninnils. 

1170. Rdatice mine of /ood-slnp •-‘One hundred poundh ot 
good hay (8th) are equal to — 

(1st) 28 lbs. of beans. 

(2nd) 37 lbs. of peas. 

(3rd) 43 lbs. of linseed cake. 

(4th) 444 lbs. of wheat. 

(5th) 59 lbs. of oat's. 

(6th) 62 lbs. of mai:^e. 

(7th) 90 lbs. of lucerne. 

(9tb) 317 lbs. of oat-straw. 

(lOth) 350 lbs. of potatoes. 

(11th) 360 lbs. of guinea grass. 

(12rh) 370 lbs. of cariots. 

(loth) 370 lbs of mangolds. 

(14th) 469 lbs. of turni[)'>. 

(15th) 670 lbs. of beet. 

1171. Crashing of gram, oats, etc. ; boiling 
in the case of Rrd (^Phaseohis oivngo) and Kidthi (Doliclios 
unijloms) ; parching of barley and wheat, and grinding of maize, 
bean, etc., are the preparation'" necessary. Bran should form 
part of the food of all animals, but u^edf in large quantities, it 
has a tendency to ]u’oduce calculi. For cattle, straw should be 
cut long and not short, as is done for horses, 

1172. Eeidliou of food to icuqlil amount of food re- 
quired by a cow or bullock depends very largely on its size. A cow 
weighing only 300 lbs. a> our Bengal cows often do, should not be 
given the same quantity of food as a cow w^eighing 1,500 lbs. or 
1,700 lbs , like some of the Dutch cows. The world’s champion 
cow of the present time is the Holstein cow, Rosa Bonheur V, an 
animal actually weighing 1,750 lbs. and eating daily 174 Ibs.^ 
of food (of which 52'43 lbs. is dry matter), consisting of 
114 lbs. of silage, 12 ll>s. of maize meal, 9 lbs. of oat-meal, 3 lbs. 
of bran, 9 lbs. of oil-cake, and 27 lbs. of roots. She actually 
gave during a show-test, 106’ 7.5 lbs. of milk in one day, and 
726*25 lbs. in one week. Although we can never expect a 
Bengal cow to weigh over 21 maunds, eat over 2 maunds of food 
every day, and give 50 seers of millc a day, yet we can judge 
from this case what the proportions should be in the case of a 
first class cow receiving first class treatment. The proportion of 
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food in the case of a cow in full milk should be of its 
weight, of which the dry matter should be a little less than ^rd,. 
and it should give ^V^h of its weight in milk when in full milk. 
In a warm climate the proportion of dry matter may be ^th 
or less. 

1173. Honsivg. — Bullocks, cows and calves should be all 
kept in-doors during the cold and wet seu'^ons, in a well ven- 
tilated house, but protected from draughts. The other points to 
be considered in housing cattle are : — (J) 500 to 700 cub. ft of 
space should be allowed for each adult animal accoiding to size and 
a minimum floor apace of 50 sqr. ft. should be allowed. (2) There 
should be sufficient light and ventilation without draught, — the 
openings being high up. (3) An impervious floor. (4) Plentiful 
supply of pure water not only for drinking but aho for flushing, the 
daily allowance being 10 gallons per head. (5) A proper wide and 
shallow drain (3" deep) along the middle of the cow-house, the 
cattle standing back to back on the two sides of the drain. 
(6) The manure pit should be at a sufficient distance from the 
cow-house — 60 to 100 ft. away, if possible. The criterion for 
judging the sanitary state of a cow-house or bullock->hed is 
sweetness. If it smells sweet, the sanitary arrangement is all 
right ; if it smells offensive, it is not all right. 

1174. Bulls are not given any special food, but they usually 
live on the fat of the land by sheer force, being surrounded by 
a halo of religious sanctity. They need not get any better food 
than bullocks, and they should be kept with bullocks and given 
light work, and allowed to breed when required after they are 
three years old. They should be allowed to breed only up to the 
sixth year of their age. 

1175. Age , — The age of cattle is determined by looking at 
their teeth. They have eight incisor teeth all placed at the lower 
jaw, there being no teeth on the upper jaw, which is provided with 
a ‘ dental pad.' Up to the age of two and a half they are milk-teeth. 
Between the age of two and a half and three the middle pair falls 
off and is replaced by a permanent pair. Between the age of three 
and three and a half or at most four, the second pair is re[)laced, 

^ and in the beginning of the fifth year the third pair is replaced. 
The fourth pair is replaced similarly towards the end of the 
fifth year, when all the permanent teeth are complete. After 
This there is no definite means of determining age from teeth. 
*The wearing of the teeth gives some indication of age but 
after the sixth year, age must be determined by looking at the 
rings on the horns. This is not a very satisfactory method 
either. In the case of a cow, each ring is taken to denote one 
calving. 
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1176. Cast ration . — Castration should be performed in winter 
on iuiinuil^ about two and a half years old. If they are castrated 
early, the operation is easier, but the animal loses all spirit and 
courage and becomes very feminine, while its neck becomes thin 
which is very objectionable for draught purposes. Castration by 
crushing or hammering with a wooden mallet without opening 
the scrotum is usually practised in this country. This method 
is, however, not always successful, and it is better to open the 
scrotum and remove the testicles completely with a knife or 
better still with Kendall’s Emasculator which grinds the spermatic 
cord and blood vessels, instead of cutting them. It is said that 
daily application of salt to the testicles of calves, inducing 
mothers to lick the part hard, results in gradual loss of genital 
function^^. This, however, needs confirmation by repeated ex- 
periments. Boiled ghee and carbolic acid (20: ]) should be 
rubbed daily at the wound after an animal has been castrated. 

1177. Ihciliti/. — Good treatment and constant handling by 
persons fiom early age, are the best means of making animals 
doidle. (^astration is practised to bring about docility. As an 
important accessory to rational methods of securing docility of 
cattle, may be also mentioned dehorning. 

1178. Dtihoiinni . — When the horns are just budding in the 
calf, the hair should be clip[)ed from the skin all round and the 
little horn moistened with water to which a few drops of ammonia 
have been added to dissolve the secretion of the skin, that the 
potash subsequently applied may adhere to the surface of the 
horn. The skin is not to be moistened except on the horn where 
the pota‘>h is to be ap])lied. A stick of caustic potash is then 
held and one end of it dif)ped in water until it is slightly softened. 
It is then rubbed on the horn. The operation is to be re])oated 
five to eight times until the surface of the horn becomes a little 
sensitive.^ Only a scale will be formed, but no infiammation or 
suppuration of the part, if the operation is carefully performed. 
There are hornless or “polled” breeds of cattle which, if other- 
wise useful, may be selected for breeding. 

1179. — -In rearing cattle, specially for dairv pur- 

poses, three things should be constantly kept in mind‘d; viz.. 
Breed, Feed and Trouble. By breed is meant undoubted pedigree^ 

both the sire and the dam should be known for 2 or 'd 
pnerations ))ast to have been of the desired type. In arranging 
for the feed of cattle, paddocks with shady trees are a noces- 
sity. Jnar, hirtl, millets, kliesari and other cheap grains, 
bran, oil-cakes and groundnut plants are the principal food-stuffs, 
besides straw, that should be the main vehicle to be depended upon, 
the oil-cake should be bought, but the other things should be 
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grown, i£ possible, on tbe premises. Good water is of first 
consideration. 

1180. Under the head of trouble, comes changing of litter 
or bedding, keeping the house clean, avoiding all ailments by- 
watching the progress of the cattle day by day. Jf they go off 
their feed or cease to ruminate, disease should be inferred. 
Negligent milking and neglect of sanitary conditions generally, 
in the dairy, may result not only in diseases of animals, but the 
diseases may be communicated to human beings. Tuberculosis, 
scarlatina, typhoid fever, diphtheria, cholera, and other diseases 
in the human subject have been traced to infected milk. 
Scrupulous cleanliness in every detail is needed, especially in 
dairy management. One man should be employed for looking 
after and milking only 8 to 10 cows. Mismanagement must take 
place if one man has to look after a large number of dairy 
cows. 


CHAPTER cm. 

Goat-Keeping. 

Goa'J’.^ will eat almost anything and no fodder crops need be 
grown for them if there is enough of jungle land at one’s di.sjiosal. 
It is easy to maintain 10 or 12 goats on the pasture which is required 
for one cow. Jungle or hill land is best cleaned by having 2 or 3 
goats per acre maintained on it. They should be ke})t within 
barbed wire hurdle fence, 4 ft. high, to keep them from doing mis- 
chief to plantations. They can be kept day and night out, except 
in the rainy season, when shelter should be provided. Goat’s 
milk being richer than cow’s milk and being more easily digested 
by invalids and children, goat-farming should not be despised' as an 
accessory to dairy-farming. Cow’s milk contains about 4 per 
cent, of fat, 4 per cent, of casein and 4 per cent, of milk-sugar ; 
while goat’s milk, 7:^ per cent, of fat, 5 per cent of casein and 5 
per cent of sugar, and about 4 per cent, less water. Cream 
cheeses from goat’s milk are excellent. A goat may be bought for 
a Rupee in some mofussil places, and the skin (weighing, say, 4 lbs.) 
afterwards can be sold for a Rupee or even more. All milking 
goats should be given some gram or pulse to eut, say a lb. to 
1 lb. daily, besides coarse herbage. Angoras are the most famous 
milking goats, and their wool is almost as soft as silk. The fleece 
of each Angora goat (about 3 pounds per annum) would bring 
enough of income to pay for the keep of the animal. But they do 
not thrive in the plains of India. For the plains, the Jumna-pari 
goat of Bihar is as good as any. 
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CHAPTER CIV. 

Calculation of Weight of Livestock. 

Ascertain the girth in inches at the back of the shoulders^ 
and the length in inches from the square of the hntfock to a point 
even with the point of the shoulder blades. Multiply the girth 
by the length and divide the product by 144, which gives the 
measure in supertiLdal feet. Then multiply the suf'ei'ficial feet by 
the number ol pounds per foot for cattle of diffeiont girths, the 
product of which will be the number of pounds of beef, veal, pork, 
or mutton, in the four quarters of the animal. 

1183. For cattle of a girth of from 5 to 7 feet, 23 lbs. may be 
calculated for each ^uperficial foot, and for a girth of from 7 to 9 ft., 
31 lbs. to the superficial foot. For sheep, goat and calves, of a 
girth of from 3 to 5 feet the }ield should be tuken to be 16 lbs. 
per ‘-qr, ft., and of a girth of less than 3 feet, 11 lbs. to the square 
foot. AYhen an animal is but half fattened, a deduction of 14 in 
every 2.^0 lbs. or 1 stone in 20 stones should be made ; but if the 
animal is very fat, 1 stone for every 20 should be added. 

1184. Suppose it is desired to ascertain the weight of the meat 
of an ox who^e girth is 6 feet 4 indies and length 5 feet 3 inches. 

76 inches +63 iuche>=4788 square inches. 

4788-4-144 = 33-25 square feet. 

Multiply this by 23 and you get 764*75 lbs, or stone as the 
weight of meat. The deduction or addition, as the case may be, 
should then be made, if the animal is too lean or too fat. 


CHAPTER CV. 

Poultry-Keeping. 

Though this subject cannot be included under agriculture 
proper, farmers should keep poultry for hurdling in in their 
fields, as they are excellent scratchers of ploughed-up land from 
which they pick up grubs of injurious and other insects. A few 
short notes on poultry-keeping will not, therefore, be out of place. 

(1) Keep one variety only of fowls or ducks. For fowls 
the real Chittagong is the best for Bengal, as foreign varieties 
do not stand the climate well. The full grown Chittagong fowls 
weigh on the average 8 seers and the eggs 1-| to 2 ozs. each, if 
the fowls are kept in a healthy manner. Aylesbury ducks and 
Muscovies or Musk ducks do well in Bengal, and either of these 
varieties may be selected. Their average weight is also about 
8 seers. 
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(2) A breed that produces the largest number of eggs is 
not necessarily the best. The eggs of such a breed are small, 
and a very small proportion of them hatch out. Some hens would 
lay as many as 200 eggs in the year, while others would lay only 
30 or 40. Hens that lay only about 10 eggs before becoming 
-broody’ and breed only three times in the year, generally in- 
cubate and hatch into life every chicken out of their eggs. These 
are the best hens for breeding and for use as foster-mothers. 

(3) Incubation and bringing up eggs artificially can be 
done in patent Incubators and Foster-mothers. Tamlin’s Non- 
pareil Incubator, for 2u0 eggs size, costs 3£7-5, and Tamlin’s 
Nonpareil Foster-mother, 100 chick size, costs ,-£3-12 (W. Tamlin, 
Richmond, Surrey, England). 

(4) Poultry-keeping can never be entrusted to servants. 
Personal attention of the owner or a member of his family 
is essential. 

(5) The fowl-house where hens roo«t and lay eggs must 
be perfectly weather proof and yet well ventilated. It must 
be cleaned out daily and ashes (and occasionally lime) spread 
on it afterwards. If a wooden house is specially constructed, 
the construction of too large a house where a great many 
fowls may be kept, should be avoided. It is best to keep 
half a dozen birds (say five hens and one cock) in each house 
or coop 5 feet square and sloping from 6 to 8 feet in height. 
There should be. a perch 18 inches from the ground and 4 
inches in diameter for all the six birds to roost on. A pole 
of garan wood answers very well. This should be placed 
in the front part of the house, that the bens may lay eggs 
on nests of straw at the back of the house. There should be a 
large-sized wdndow in each house. 

(6) The yard in front of the fowl-house should be covered in 
the rainy season, as wet is most injurious to fowls. At other 
seasons a covered run is not needed, and it is good to let the fowls 
go about in the open as much as possible, and scratch the loose 
earth of the yard and pick up and swallow bits of grit or boneSj 
which is their natural habit. As the yard gets polluted in time 
with the dung of the fowls, it is necessary to clean it from time 
to time, say once a week, and sprinkle ashes over it, and a layer 
of dry earth 2 inches deep twice a year. 

(7) A shed open in front should be provided for the sitting 

hens. 

(8) The whole, i. ^., the roosting and laying houses, the 
covered and open runs and the shed for sitting hens should be 
fenced in to a height of 6 feet with wire netting of 2-inch 
mesh. 
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(9) The foinl.s of a good bird are: (1) it should be young, 
Le., it should show smooth and not rough and horny shanks ; (2) 
it should be of a good size ; (3) it should be plump and sprightly 
looking ; (4) the legs should be short ; (5) the breasts should be 
full. Village retook prove healthier than town-stock and on no 
account should Calcutta IMunicipal Market birds be chosen as 
the basis of a l^reeding stock. 

(lOj The stock should be always kept young, and all birds 
more than two years old should be used up or sold. 

(11) No fixed scale of feeding can be recommended. If 
hurdling in ol: poultry by rotation in fallow land and ploughed 
up land, be systematically practised, very little feeding will be 
needed. But the rule to be observed in feeding fowls is to give 
them as much paddy, Ij tick- wheat, oats, or barley, as they will 
daijerlif eat, but no more, so that very soon after the feeding is 
over, no grains should be seen on the ground, and yet there 
should be no eagerness noticeable on the part of the fowls to 
have more grains. Birds kept enclosed in fowl-houses and yards 
should have three meals a day ; others, one or two according to 
the circumstances. Very healthy village fowls pick up all their 
food themselves and they are not fed. The morning feed should 
be of a soft nature, such as rice-dust {kanm) and water, or cook- 
ed rice and dciU and the evening meal should consist only of 
dry grain. A seasoning of salt and pepper to the morning meal of 
niasli-halai^ or rice and dal^ keeps the fowls in very good condition. 
The rejections from the kitchen or the table make excellent 
morning feed for fowls. The best grain to use for the evening 
meal is buckwheat, which has the effect of stimulating the egg- 
laying power of hens and ducks. There should be plenty of 
grass in the yard where birds have their run, as they are bene- 
fited by liberal grazing. But if the supply of grass is scanty, 
the fowls and ducks must be supplied with green food, such as 
cabbage or carrot leaves, etc. 

(12) Fowls must never be left without a constant supply of 
good drinking-water which they may drink at their pleasure. 
When any epidemic such as fowl-cholera {Guti) is raging, the 
vessel of water should have a few grains of powdered sulphate 
of iron mixed with it, enough to give a very slight metallic taste 
to the water. This is an excellent way of preventing the disease. 

(13) The eggs should be collected from each fowl-house 
twice a day. 

(14) Not counting the chickens that are hatched out of 
eggs, each fowl-house with five hens in it, should produce 500 
eggs per annum. If these can be sold for 100 annas or Rs. 6-4, 
the birds should pay for their keeping. But if they have to 
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be fed altogether with purchased food, three times a day, it does 
not pay keeping unless one goes in for breeding high class 

fowls, which should be the aim of the owner from the very first. 

(15) Eggs should be brooded in as fresh a state as pos- 
sible ; but they can be collected and kept for a week before 
they are put to brooding, without any barm occurring. Eggs 
which are very, stale, ? e., set more than a v-.-ek after they are 
laid, even when they do liatch, produce sickly l>in]-< 

(16) Shallow tfdinlas, or open eartlien ware vessel-, make 
very good brooding nests. Three such (i<hnldii are sufficient 
lor three brooding hens kept in a five feet square shed with 
a small yard in front, situated in a damp place. Coolness of 
shed and dampness of atmosphere are hel})ful to the chickens 
hatching out more easily ; but draughts and rain must be 
avoided. Over the (jdmlns should be put some ashes, then some 
fresh cut damp grass, and on the top a layer of straw cut 

in lengths of about 2 inches. 10 to 12 fowl’s eggs and 6 to 
6 duck’s eggs, are quite sufficient for each hen. 

(17) Brooding hens must be fed once a day, and it may 
be necessary to lilt them up with their wings and bring them 
down from their (jandds to the food and water supplied to them. 
Should any eggs be found broken by some accident, they must be 
removed, fresh straw put on, and any eggs found soiled must be 
cleaned with salt water, and dried immediately afterwards and 
replaced in the nest. The breast of the hen should be also 
cleaned, if it is found soiled in any way before she is allowed to 
go back to her f/dmlct. 

(18) In the brooding shed there must be a heap of sand 
and ashes Avhere the hens may have their daily dust-bath which 
keeps them free from lice. Half an hour should be quite enough 
for the feeding, recreation and dust-bath, after which the hen must 
he encouraged to go back to her nest, which she usually does 
with alacrity. But one or even two hours’ absence of the hen from 
her nest does not interfere with the hatching of the eggs. 

(19) Chickens come out after 21 days’ incubation. For a 
whole day after hatching they require no food, and as some eggs 
are a few hours later than others in hatching ; it is best to let the 
mother come out with all her chicks before any attempt is made 
to feed them. 

(20) The best food for newly hatched chickens is hard-boiled 
yolk of eggs mixed up with stale bread moistened with milk. 
This may be given with some barley and water for the hen, that 
the hen and the chickens may eat together. The hen with the 
newly hatched chickens should be kept in a separate coop. A big 
basket with open lattice work which is ordinarily used in this 
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country answers very well, as it can be placed on grass and moved 
about I'rorn time to time. After the first day or two, ground oats 
or buck- wheat, also some finely minced meat, should be given 
to the chickens, while the hen may be given the same tood in a 
coarser state. Hourly feeding of chickens is necessary for one 
week, after which the feeding should be done less often ; but the 
secret of success in poultry-keeping consists in feeding the chickens 
often and with fresh food. Potatoes mashed with bran and finely 
chopped up green grass, is a very good food for chickens after 
the first week. They must have a supply of good w^ater also. 
After four months, the best birds being reserved for breeding, 
the rest should be sold or converted for table use. More sub- 
stantial pens or coops should be provided for chickens when they 
are a month old. 

1186. P resercuK! ep(/.s . — Eggs can be preserved in a fresh 
state for eating in a solution of Silicate of Soda (called also 
w’ater-glass). One volume of the semi-fluid silicate should be 
mixed up with 20 volumes of water and the fresh eggs pickled in 
, this solution will last several months. Before cooking a puncture 
is to be made in each egg to avoid spurting and bursting. To 
preserve 600 eggs, 61bs. of water-glass dissolved In 8 gallons of 
water are sufficient. The exact procedure to be followed is this : — 
Each Ome 25 to 30 fresh and uncracked eggs are taken, placed 
in a sieve, and dripped with warm melted lard. The eggs are 
then removed from the sieve and when the coating of lard has 
cooled they are submerged in the above solution of water-glass. 

Another method of preserving eggs has been also succe 
fully followed. Eggs are placed for 5 minutes in a 20 per 
cent, solution of sulphate of iron to which is added per 
cent, of tannin soluble in water. The eggs are then rinsed in 
water, dried and kept as ordinary eggs are kept. 


CHAPTER CVI. 

Diseases of Cattle. 

[First-aid . Anthrax ; Inoculation ; Preparation of Serum , Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease ; Hoven ; Quarter-ill ; Pleuro-Pneumonia ; Cyst disease ; Impaction of 
rumen ; Red Water or bloody urine ; Diarrhoea ; Mammites; Abortion ; Warts; 
Yoke galls and sores ; Cuts ; Apthae.] 

The commonest diseases of cattle are Anthrax, Quarter- 
ill, Foot-and-Mouth Disease, Pleuro-Pnenmonia, Hoven, Constipa- 
tion or Impaction of the rumen, Dj^spepsia, Debility, Catarrh, 
Jaundice, Worm in the Eye, Red Winter, Apthse, and Abortion. 
Worms in the stomach has been already dealt with. {See page 549 
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111 conuectioli with this subject the reader should study the chapter 
on Agricultural Bacteriology in Part VII of this book. Of the 
cattle diseases mentioned, the first four are due to pathogenic 
organisms, and certain general ideas regarding the manner in 
which such diseases spread and are arrested both in animats and 
in plants should enable the reader to apply remedies intelligently 
in particular cases. 

1188. All that the agriculturist is expected to do is to 
render first aid in the case of serious ailments, and treat all 
ordinary ailments of cattle. For special diseases special remedies 
have been found beneficial, and some of these are given below. 

1189. Anfhra.c (gwf/). — Preventive inoculation should be 
resorted to, if po^^ible. When disease has appeared, careful 
treatment does good in some cases. When the purging and 
passing of blood and mucus continues for more than 24 hours, 
the following mixture is said to give beneficial results : 


Camphor 
Saltpetre 
Dhutiira seeds 
Oliiretta 
Coiintiy spirit 


I tolali. 

1 jj 

J kaiichha. 

I tolah. 

2 ehhitacks. 


When diarrliuMi has gone on for much longer than 24 hours, 
I tolah oi Gallnuts. finely powdered, should be added to the 
above mixture. 

The diet should consist of rice and kalai gruel well 
boiled and of thick consistency, to which should be added some 
aiir and salt, AVater should be given at the first stage of the 
disease when there is costivenes^, heat and discharge of mucus 
from mouth and nostrils, but when diarrhoea sets in, the animal 
should not be allowed to drink any water. No straw or other 
fibrous food should be given. If the animal lives for 8 or 9 days 
and gets little pustules ou the body, it generally recovers. 

1190. Sniall-jio.r proprr in cattle is not known as g^ti^ hut 
as Besherd. It occurs as pustules on the teats and udder. It is 
a harmless disease. Some inconvenience is felt at the time of 
milking but that is all. Application of carbolic oil (1 : 40) or 
butter, is all that is i'e(] aired by way of treatment. 

1191. Biiid&rprst Jnortdaiion. — Accordingto Koch, immunity 
from rinderpest is conferred on cattle after a subcutaneous injection 
of 10 c. c. of bile taken from the gall-bladder of an animal w^hich 
has succumbed to a virulent attack of rinderpest. This immunity 
sets in on the 10th day at the latest and is of such an extent that 
even 4 weeks afterwards 40 c. c. of rinderpest blood could be 
injected without any injurious result. By mixing virulent rinder- 
pest blood-serum with rinderpest bile Koch got the important 
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country answers very well, as it can be placed on grass and moved 
about from time to time, jifter the first day or two, ground oats 
or buck-wheat, also some finely minced meat, should be given 
to the chickens, while the hen may be given the same food in a 
coarser state. Hourly feeding of chickens is necessary for one 
week, after which the feeding should be done less often ; but the 
^ecret of success in poultry-keeping consists in feeding the chickeri^ 
often and with fresh food. Potatoes mashed with bran and finely 
chopped up green grass, is a very good food for chickens after 
the first week. They must have a supply of good w^ater also. 
After four months, the best birds being reserved for breeding, 
the rest should he sold or converted for table use. More sub- 
stantial pens or coops should be provided for chickens when they 
are a month old. 

1186. Fveseri'liHj eQ(jb . — Eggs can be preserved in a il■e^h 
^tate for eating in a solution of Silicate of Soda (called also 
water-glass). One volume of the semi-fluid silicate should be 
mixed up with 20 volumes of water and the fresh eggs pickled in 
this solution will last several months. Before cooking a puncture 
is to be made in each egg to avoid spurting and bursting. To 
preserve 600 eggs, 61bs. of water-glass dissolved in 8 gallons of 
water are sufficient. The exact procedure to be followed is this : — 
Each tune 25 to 30 fresh and uncracked eggs are taken, placed 
in a sieve, and dripped with warm melted lard. The eggs are 
then removed from the sieve and when the coating of lard has 
cooled they are submerged in the above solution of water-glass. 

Another method of preserving eggs has been also succe 
fully followed. Eggs are placed for 5 minutes in a 20 per 
cent, solution of sulphate of iron to which is added per 
cent, of tannin soluble in water. The eggs are then rinsed in 
water, dried and kept as ordinary eggs are kept. 


CHAPTER CVI. 

Diseases of Cattle. 

[First-aid; Anthrax; Inoculation; Preparation of Serum, Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease ; Hoyen ; Quarter-ill ; Pleuro- Pneumonia ; Cyst disease ; Impaction of 
rumen ; Red Water or bloody urine ; Diarrhoea ; Mam mites; Abortion ; Warts; 
Yoke galls and sores ; Cuts , Apthse.] 

The commonest diseases of cattle are Anthrax, Quarter- 
ill, Foot-and-Mouth Disease, Pleuro-Pneumonia, Hoveu, Coustipa- 
tion or Impaction of the rumen, Dyspepsia, Debility, Catarrh, 
Jaundice, Worm in the Eye, Red Water, Apthse, and Abortion. 
Worms in the stomach has been already dealt with. {See page 549,) 
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In eoiinectiou with this subject the reader should study the chaptei 
on Agricultural Bacteriology in Part VII of this book. Of the 
cattle dise? 4 ,ses mentioned, the first four are due to pathogenic 
organisms, and certain general ideas regarding the, manner in 
which such diseases spread and are arrested both in animals and 
in plants should enable the reader to apply remedies intelligently 
in particular cases. 

1188. All that the agriculturist is expected to do is to 
render first aid in the case of serious ailments, and treat all 
ordinary ailimuit> of cattle. For special diseases special remedies 
have been found beneficial, and some of these are given below. 

1189. Anthrax Preventive inoculation should he 

resorted to, if possible. When disease has appeared,^ careful 
treatment does good in some cases. When the purging and 
passing of blood and mucus continues for more than 24 hours, 
tlie following mixture is said to give beneficial results : 


Camphoi 
Saltpetre 
Dliatura seeds 
Ohiretta 
Countiy spirit 


I tolali. 

1 » 

J kaucblia. 

I tolali. 

2 chill tacks. 


When (liavrliwa has gone on for mnch longer than 24 hours, 

^ tolah ol Gallnuts, tioely powdered, should he added to the 

.ibove mixture. ^ -in 

The diet should consist of rice and kalai gruel well 
boiled and of thick consistency, to which should be added some 
ijur and salt. AVater should be given at the first stage of the 
disease when there is costiveness, heat and discharge of mucus 
from mouth and nostrils, but when diarrhoea sets in, the animal 
should not be allowed to drink any water. No straw or other 
Bbrous food should be given. If the animal lives for 8 or 9 day;, 
and gets little pustules on the body, it generally recovers. _ 

1190. Sinall-j'O.i- in cattle is not known as but 

as Be-therd. It occurs as pustules on the teats and udder. _ It is 
a harmless disease. Some inconvenience is felt at the time of 
milking but that is all. Application of carbolic oil {1 : 40) oi 
butter, is all that is required by way of treatment. 

1191. IiiiideyiK'nf J nondafion. — Accordingto Koch, immunity 
iVora rinderpest is conferred on cattle after a subcutaneous injection 
of 10 c. c. of bile taken from the gall-bladder of an animal w^hich 
has succumbed to a virulent attack of rinderpest. This immunity 
sets in on the 10th day at the latest and is of such an extent that 
even 4 weeks afterwards 40 c. c. of rinderpest bbod could be 
injected without any injurious result. By mixing virulent rinder- 
pest blood-serum with rinderpest bile Koch got the important 
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re->iilt of being able to irninnnize animals with o c. c. ot bile mixed 
with 5 c. c. of tlie blood-serum. An adniixtme of rinderpest blood 
with rinderpOM bile, even increases the immunizing qualities of the 
latter. Blood serum itself has a little imnuinizino property, but this 
immunity lasts only for a short period. For pi-uteetive inoculation 
on a large scale, a mixture of an immunized aniniars blooil-'^erum 
and virulent rinderpest bloud was found by Koch to be of great 
value. To prepaie this serum, the blood is taken from the jugular 
vein and cojiveyed into an air-tight bottle and allowed to remain 
for 24 hours in a place kept a^ cool as possilile and not disturbed. 
The filjrin and serum will be then found to have separated. 

The following paragraphs on the “Serum simultam*- 
ous method’' of inoculation are taken from areport of Dr. Lingaid, 
Imperial Bav teriologist, dated oth January 11)01: — “ Ser/na 
Snii iihii jH jndfiod . — This method, which has been very widely 

ado[)ted in SouUi Africa with most encouraging results, consists 
in injeetiug a small dose of protective serum on one side of the 
animaTs l)ody and at the same time a small dose of virulent rinder- 
])est blood on the opposite '^ide. A mild form of the disease is 
produced in 1)0 per camt. of the aiiimab", wilh a loss of only one-halt 
per cent, and with the production of a permanent immunity, while 
the other 10 per cent, are also protected for some months even 
though they fail to react to the inoculation. In this connection 
I would point out that when a totally unprotected animal is 
snhcutaneously inoculated with the most virulent blood, it shows no 
symptoms of disease previous to the oid. Ith or 5th day following 
inoculation and then only does the temperature begin to rise. It 
is not until at least three days later, /vk., the 6th, 7th to 8th day 
that any symptoms of linderpe'^t become manifest Therefore in 
piractical hcld-inocnlations it has to be first ascertained whether 
the disease is already incubating in the animals about to be 
inoculated, as in such cases the bimultaneous method of inoculation 
should not he employed, but serum alone injected in large 
quantities should diarrhoea not yet have supervened. If this latter 
symptom should have alread}^ made its appearance, nothing can 
save the affected animal, 

“ E,i'perim(^nfs in the Lahoratorj }. — The experiments carried 
out with the above mentioned method in this Laboratory prove 
that the animals which show temperature reactions with fairly 
marked symptoms are immune for upwards of one year, and there 
is no reason to doubt that it will last for a much longer time, if 
not for the life of the animals. On the other hand, the aninaals 
showing no temperature reaction or symptoms of the disease, 
partly due to the large doses of serum used, may wear off their 
immunity earlier than those which reacted to the simultaneous 
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method, and this dilfioulty can he got over hy re-inoculating those 
animals, which have not reacted within a week or ten days of the 
simultaneous injection, with a second dose of from 1 to 10 c. c. of 
virulent blood. 

Results tn hforif/tdhi/s . — The inoculations carried out 

by the serum manufactured at this biborator}^ in Bareilly, Aligarh, 
Bulandshahr, and Dehra districts gave eminently successful results, 
and Mr. Holmes in his report from IMadras states : ‘Out of 339 
bullocks inoculated, nine died, but these deaths weia^ atcril)uted to 
old age and debilitated conditions, and to the fact that the animal 
were suffering from rinderpe.st previous to inoculation. I do no 
consider that any of the death'? occurred as a direct result o 
inoculation. I think it is safe to say that, as a result of thes 
inoculations, rindeipest wa^ at once checked and a heavy los 
averted among the cattle.’ 

'' By referring to Table C. of the Assistant to the Ins]>ector- 
General, Civil Vcierinary Department’s Annual Report for the 
year 1899-1900, we find that out of 1,730 animals Inoculated by 
the above method, only three died after inoculation. 

“ Hill cattle . — There is a great difference in the dose of 
serum required for the inoculation of hill aittle, as compared with 
that which is safe in plain animals. Notwithstanding that the 
serum simultaneous method by it'=i(df has not been found to he 
reliable in this particular hre(‘d, yet on re-inocnlating these 
animals with from 1 to 10 c. c. of virulent blood during the seven 
or eight days following the injection by the simnltaneons method, 
protection has been brought about and an active immunity con- 
ferred. 

Serum aloue . — The use of serum alone causes no reactionary 
fever and it affords immediate full immunity and is very useful in 
the case of dairy animals and pregnant cows, where it is desirable 
that the milk supply should not be interfered with, and no cases of 
abortion take place. The temporary immunity given by injecting 
with serum alone is sufficient to protect the animals throughout 
an outbreak. The experiments carried out at Mukhtesar proved 
that the animals injected with 10, 20, 50, 100, and 150 c. c. per 
600 lbs. body weight, were found immune on the 43rd, 76th, 
103rd and 164th days, respectively, after serum injections, and in 
each case when tested by the introduction of virulent blood sub- 
cutaneously, only a slight temperature reaction followed, clearly 
showing that the animals submitted to the above test were per- 
fectly protected and would remain so for a much longer period 
than those stated above. 

1193. Foot-and-mouth disease (kliura ). — Keep the parts clean 
and repeat disinfecting applications. One part of carbolic acid mixed 
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with forty parts of cocoanut or other oil is the best thing to apply 
to the sores of the feet In the absence of carbolic acid, camphor 
(1 ounce ) mixed with a pint of oil may be used. Solution of alum 
(10 grains to an ounce of water) is the best thing to use for wash- 
ing the mouth. Bran-mash, rice gruel and salt are the best food 
substances to use. 

1194. Hoven . — Starved cattle suddenly pasturing on lux- 
uriant herbage, get hove, lioven or tympanites. Puncturing the 
rumen is the handiest remedy and it gives instant relief. Murshid- 
abad gowdlds actually practise puncturing of the rumen in hoven. 
If an eight-inch trocar and canula are avai]al)li% it is of course 
much better to use these than a knife. The puncture should be 
made in the left side at a point equally distant from the point of the 
hip and the last rih. The canula is left until all the gas has escap- 
ed. Linseed oil with a few drops of carbolic acid or oil of tur- 
pentine mixed with it may be given after ward Rubbing ^ the 
stomach and dashing cold water on it and walking the animal 
constantly are also beneficial if the owmer does not venture on 
puncturing the stomach. 

1195. Qtiarter-ill or galaphula, — When a case of this deadly 
disease occurs in a herd, the pasture must be changed at once. 
The disease runs a very short course, proving generally fatal within 
24 hours. Blistering of the neck is practised by gowalas^ but it 
does not seem to do any good. Preventive inoculation is effective, 
but it has not been introduced as yet into India. Horses are 
more subject to it than cattle. This disease is usually mistaken for 
anthrax, in this country. Setoning the lower part of the tongue 
with a coarse needle and letting out some blood from the congest- 
ed veins is practised most successfully in this country at the early 
stage of this disease (when it is known as Simla or Siuli) when 
salivation, groaning and disinclination for all food is first noticed. 
The blood poisoning evidently takes place at the root of the tongue 
first and afterwards spreads to the glands of the neck and the 
whole system. 

1196. PleuT 0 ~Fnen))LOiiia . — Contagious Pleuro-Pneuraonia 
so dreaded in Europe and so fatal, is supposed to occur in the 
Punjab and Sind. Slaughtering the affected animals and segre- 
gating those free from disease are the only remedies that are in use. 

1197. Cyst disease. — Cyst disease caused by the immature 
Tmiia achinococcus, a worm which in its mature condition is 
harboured by dogs, is pretty common, affecting the liver, lungs 
and spleen of cattle. Tape-wmrm in man is caused by this para- 
site. Exclusion of dogs from the cattle-shed, together with clean 
food and drink, are the preventive measures that can best be 
adopted. 
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1198. Lu'pactiO'ii of the Rume^L* ~ This is usually caused by 
the animal eating greedily too much of a palatable but dry food, 
e, grain or bran, and when it gets verj^ little water to drink. 
A strong dose of purgative medicine and a stifip dose of country 
spirit in warm water should be given. The belly should be hand- 
rubbed and the animal made to walk. The animal should be given 
as much tepid water or gruel as it will swallow. 

1199. Red Water ov hloodij urine . — This usually occurs after 
parturition. Poor and coarse food is supposed to cause this 
disease. It is ushered in by diarrhoea, but constipation sets in 
afterwards when the urine becomes claret coloured and the animal 
evinces pain in voiding it. The urine is also offensive in odour. 
The animal becomes weak and debilitated. Death may take place 
in from 5 days to 25 days. Purgative medicine, rice gruel, soft 
green grass, country spirit, pure air and clean surroundings, prove 
beneficial. 

1200. Diarrhwa. — Calves often suffer from diarrhoea. Lime 
water, country spirit and catechu are beneficial. Powdered chalk 
and cinnamon are highly beneficial, both in dysenter}^ and in 
diarrhoea to bigger animals, as also to calves. Cattle and goats 
suffering from diarrhoea should be kept on green bamboo leaves 
only. Bean meal is also a binding food. 

1201. Ma)nniitis caused by cold, injury to teats, over- 
distention of udder, or early weaning of calf, is to be treated by 
fomentation, gently drawing out of milk and gently rubbing the 
udder, after each fomentation, with salad oil or cocoanut oil. A 
purgative medicine (linseed oil or sulphate of magnesia) also helps. 
Bran should always form part of the food. If an abscess forms, 
lancing and poulticing will be necessary. 

1202. Abortion. — Abortion is due either to disease, or to 
external injury, or to predisposition to abortion. Abortion is 
contagious in some cases. The animal should be segregated from 
other animals in calf, and kept in perfect rest, the loins and 
haunches being covered with cloth dipped in cold water and 
wrung out. Hot drinks should not be given, but the animal kept 
on light and green food. 

120d. Yoke-galls and sores. — When fresh, use brine and 
give the animals rest from work. If after five or six days’ applica- 
tion no benefit is derived, use the following ointment : — 

Sapheda (crude carbonate of lead of the bazaar) i lb. boiled 
with ^ lb. of cocoanut oil and well mixed together by stirring. 
When boiling, remove from the fire, and add ^ ounce of turpentine 
oil. Keep the ointment corked up in a bottle and apply daily 
until the sore is healed. Another mixture which has been found 
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higLIv IS ho^'s-hird with pr w.lrvf^d niniieric, unboiled 

tunnel if bein o- n»e(l. 

l' 204 r. {rltluirti ). — Sores on the tongue and lips may be 

treated with honey and borax. Powdered louiid pepper and salt 
inav be aho rubbetl on the tongm*, as deep as po.-sible, when an 
animal otf feed from tdiis cause and b(‘oin'^ to salivate. An- 
other remedy ''Uccc^^-tnlly a])plied b} <iow<lhh is letting the affected 
animal lick a basket rubbed over with a mixture of turmeric and 
salt. 


CHAPTEii evil. 

The Thkoky ok Health in Relviion to Pgous and Podders. 

The food or fodder of an animal should contain all the con- 
Hituents in tlieii proper proportions for the building up of animal 
tissues. Animal tissues again are all built or tormed out of blood, 
and blood is therpfoia^ the life or vital flukh which it should be the 
object of foot! to keep in proper condition. Blood is not a formed, 
but it is the ultimate formative, tissue of all animals including 
man. It is a highly complex fluid and it is greatly inffiienced by 
surrounding conditions. It circulates through a perfectly germ- 
proof channel and unless there are s?orc< on the skin or in the 
alimentary canal which serve as o[)en doors of access of pathogenic 
germs, it is not so susceptible to get di^eu'^ed as one might think 
looking only to the fact of the highly nouri'^hing properties of the 
fluid lor those germs which surround us even in the healthiest 
climates. 

1206. Blood f-on^i^f-^ of fluids and solids which should be 
kept at a definite proportion if health is to be maintained. Some 
departure from this proportion is constantly occurring and must 
occur ; but a persistent and excessive departure from this propor- 
tion is the predisposing cause of most diseases whether they are 
due to pathogenic organisms or not. Even anthrax and authia- 
coid diseases need a certain vitiated character of the blood as their 
predisposing cause, as every animal does not run the same risk of 
attack, and when attacked, the same risk of falling a victim 
to them. 

1207. The proportion of waiter in blood should vary from 
800 to 900 parts in 1000 parts. If the w^ater is less in proportion, 
the blood owing to its thickness is sluggish in its flow. A certain 
state of fluidity is also necessary to keep those salts, e.g.^ phos- 
phates of lime and magnesia, in a soluble condition, which are 
required to be absorbed and assimilated into the system. Besides 
water, food supplies to the blood all the materials by which the 
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fatty tissues ot the holy are nourished and by which also materials 
tor respiration and production of heat are supplied. 

1208. The solid {)ortion of blood consists of white corpuscle^ 
(leucocytes) and red blood cor[)uscles. White blood corpuscles 
are laroer, irreonhir in shape, endowed with auneboid movements; 
while the red coi puscles are smaller and devoid of the power of 
movement. The white blood corpuscle.s have a special connection 
with health. They attack any foreign substances, Mich as bacteria, 
that may invade the blood and de>troy Them by digesting them 
and ejecting the undigested residue into the blood. A\ licrever a 
wound occurs, the white corpuscle^ luisli up, preserve the tissue from 
the attack of injurious organi'-in^', break up and remove the ac- 
(Uimulat'Ml red coi [iUsde^ and gradually help to fill up the bi*eacb. 
The red corpii^rcle-. have also an iin[)ortant function to perform, a^ 
it is b\' their nn‘an> that oxvgen is conveyed to the various 
tissues, there a>^i>ting to burn up the excesN of hydro-carbons and 
carbu-ly\ di at »*^5 thus >iinuitaneou^ly keeping up animal heat and 
getting rid to a large extent of useless sub-lances. The actual 
agent which conveys the oxygen is hmmoglobin to which also 
the red colour of the corpuscles is due. As hiemoglohin contains 
iron, an adequate supply of iron with the food is theiefore necessary 
to keep the blood in health. Where there is deticiency of iron in 
the food, the blood becomes veinous or daik in chaiactcr and loses 
its bright scarlet appearance. 

1209. The serum or fiui«] portion of the blood contains two 
substances called ie''[iectivel}-' fibrinogen and fibrinoplastin. When 
blood is taken from the body, it coagulates, the coagulation being 
due to a ferment acting on hbrinogen and fibrinoplastin, which 
convert them from a fluid to a solid state. 

1210. Wafi^r in. food . — An excess of water m the food results 
in the colouring matter of the red corpuscles being partly 
washed out and the white corpuscles also getting weakened. The 
turgidity of the capillaries resulting from excessive absorption of 
water, leads to their walls getting w^eakened and their vitality 
lowered. Serum escapes from the capillaries, which are so weak- 
ened, into the tissues and cavities of the body. Anmmia and dropsy 
may follow a protracted course of feeding with an excess of 
succulent food. Repletion and congestion of important organs are 
frequently caused by an excessive draught of water, specially 
when the system is in too heated a condition. Giving of water 
to horses and other animals after work when by perspiration the 
blood has become thick, is the right plan, but when the heating 
of the system is excessive and circulation very rapid, a draught 
of water often results in congestion of the lungs or of some other 
organ. A middle course, therefore, is advisable, 2 .^., in too heated 
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a condition an animal must bo allowed to cool down a little by 
i^entle walking or bv vvisping, before water is given to it ; but if 
the work has not been of a violent but of a light character, giving 
of water immediately after work relieves the blood of excessive 
thickening and consequent ^uggishness. while it does no 
harm. 

1211. rndrids In Proteids should also be given in 

certain definite proportions to different animals. Thev are necessary 
for the formation of muscles, and blood-serum is the vehicle by 
which the proteids of food find their way into the various ti^^ue‘' 
Febrile^ diseases result in excessive using up or combustion of 
proteids. Hence the need of foods rich in proteid matter, such as 
milk, soup, carrot^, grass, hran-mashes and linseed and other 
gruels, during and after febrile attacks. An excess of proteids, 
on the other hand, produces congestion which results in local 
inflammation", and susceptibility to pathogenic diseases as the 
bacteria find a suitalile nutrient soil in blood containing an excess 
of albuminoid.". 

1212. Fat and ( arlndnjdnaii'i^ in food . — Fat is also burnt iiji 
largely in wasting diseases, and as fat is necessary in the respiratory 
process for the production of heat and animal vitality, its repair by 
means of proper carbonaceous food is neces.sary. All the muscular 
tissues are more or less associated with flit which makes them pliant, 
and joint-oil is necessary to prevent concussion between bony 
'^urfaces Where fat is present, the combustion of muscular tissue 
does not take place to the same extent as in its absence. 
Henct^ the presence of fat save^ the miDcular tissues from 
oxidation or burning. On the other hand, an excess of carbon- 
aceous or fatty food, results in debility and interference with 
the vital activity of the cells of the body, and comparative 
st'ignation of the circulatory system. If such food is persisted in, 
infiltration of fat takes place inside the tissues of important organs, 
and finally fatty degeneration or actual conversion of these tissues 
into lumps of fat, 

1213. Salts in food . — What has been said about a due pro- 
portion being observed in the various constituents of food, such as 
water, albuminoids, and carbonaceous food, bolds equally true as 
regards the various salts required for the building up of the 
animal tissues. Sodium chloride (common salt), for instance, is 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of health. It is needed 
for the formation of blood, of gastric juice and of bile, and for 
the digestion of albumen. The salt taste of perspiration and tears 
is a proof of its presence in the blood. A salt lick should be pro- 
vided in every cow-hon."e and stable. But excess of common salt 
is very injurious to the animal "vstem, producing vaidous skin 
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diseaberi. Dogs fed on higiily salted food are particularly subject 
to eczema ; and scurvy in man is, in part, due to the same cause. 

Similarly, a certain amount of potash is needed by the animal, 
and the favourite food of farm-animals, viz,^ grass and other green 
herbs, is rich in potash. Deficiency of potash means impaired 
tissue nutrition. 

Phosphates are absolutely necessary for the tbrmation of 
bones and teeth, and if they are not supplied with food in sufficient 
cpiantities, bone-softening or rickets follow, and a tendency to 
fracture of bones. The teeth also develop slowly and they tend to 
decay. Decayed teeth are very common among animals reared 
on poor pastures. Nerve and brain substances also re([uire a 
i’Upply of phosphorus for their proper nutriment- 

iron compounds which are necessary to keep the blood and 
the liver in a healthv condition, when ino'ested in excess, ffives rise 
to hyperjcmia, a condition which is opposite to that of anaemia. 
Inflammations may result from hypermmia. as from excess of 
albuminoids in the blood. 

1214. Clarbon dioxide gas renders the blood dark and 
displaces oxygen. But as oxygen is easily replaced when it 
is again supplied, it has no permanent ill-effect on the blood. 
But carbon monoxide, while it heightens the colour of blood 
into bright red, brings about such a change in the condition 
of the iron as effectually to prevent re-oxidation. Hence the 
poisoning effect of carbon monoxide gas and the blood-stained 
urine we sometimes see passed by animals which have been 
exposed to the influence of this gas in burning stables and 
cowsheds. 

1215. To illustrate the effect of certain substances on urine 
it may be sufficient to cite the following additional examples ; — 
(1) If one puts his feet into a solution of potash or soda, these 
salts can be detected in a short time in the urine. (2) If turpen- 
tine is rubbed into the skin, it is detected in the urine in a very 
short time by the odour of the sweet scented violet which it 
imparts to that fluid. (3) Diabetes in horse and sheep has been 
noticed as being connected with the use of mouldy bad foods, of 
hay and grass, burnt in the stack, or of hay grown with excessive 
quantity of nitrate of soda. 

1216. The class of diseases produced by food containing 
too much moisture, such as &^7-grass, etc., are those in which 
lowered vitality and debility with dropsies occur, such as, water- 
braxy, shell sickness, and trembles. Low temperature and ex- 
posure to cold, winds and rain aggravate these diseases. Moisture 
within, moisture without, moisture above, below and around, must 
dilute and impoverish the blood and macerate and soften the 
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tissues, (lisiuiegrate the cell elemeut^ and render them incapable 
of peitorniing the functions of organic life, and affect the blood 
cedl^ and the walls of tlie blood-vessels injuriously. Hence the 
necessity of giving plenty of .'-traw and other dry and also nourish- 
ing food in the rains and in the early part of the cold weather. 

1217. Foods too rich in carbohydrates and fat produce liver 
disorder^ and diarrhma. The blood becomes overladen with their 
products from imperfect oxidation, conge^iion being the result. 

121b. Food^ too rich in proteids produce extravasation of 
blood into the ti>^ues resulting in iiiflamniation> and red-braxy. 
Milk containing a large amount of })rotpid mutter is a suitable food 
for young animals, but when it is exee‘^'=lively poor or excessively 
rich, calves and other youiiii animals suffer from different forms 
of disease. In the artificial rearing ol calves, ^kim-milk mixed 
with lime-water, is often found a moia^ suitable nourishment than 
the rich milk as it comes from cow’s udder. 

1219. Innutritions food results (1) in indigestion, as animals 
lecpiire a larger quantity of it to get the requisite amount of 
nourishment or, in other words, a quantity which taxes the 
strength of the digestive oruans ; (2) in debility for want of 
sufficient nutrition. 

1220. Dirty food^, such as grass full of sand, etc., are in- 
jurious, as the sand or dirt has the tendency to collect in the 
various pouches ill the digestive canal, producing irritation, in- 
flammation, ulceration and colic. 

Decomposing, mouldy, and decayed foods are the most in- 
jurious of all, as they are liable to cause ^eptic inflammation of the 
stomach and howeh, and produce diarrhma and even blood poison- 
ing. Moulds, that is fungi, sometimes cause abortion. Impure 
water is the most fruitful cause of diarrhoea and dysentery. 


CHAPTER CVllI. 

Utilitv of GnowiNG Fodder Crops. 

It is often said, there is no practical advantage in growing 
fodder crops, that the raiyat will never take to them, and that it is 
only the cattle of experimental farms and those belonging to some 
dairy farmers or gowcilds which are fed on fodder crops, the majority 
of the cattle of the country living on the herbage they can pick 
up and the straws harvested with the grain crops. That the 
majority of the cattle of Bengal at least look very miserable is 
admitted, but it is said they are hardy and efficient. There is no 
doubt the native cattle stand the climate better than foreign cattle 
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whicli degenerate very rapidly when imported into the climate of 
Bengal. They are the first to succumb when there is any epi- 
demic about, and are, in general, more subject to disease. But 
this is due to the indigenous cattle being thoroughly acclimatized 
and not to their being lean or half-starved. Even in Bengal 
some cattle are better than others, and the better class, which 
are generally owned by substantial carters, vho feed them fairly 
well, work much better than the leaner sorts. The improvement 
of draught-cattle, not only in appearance but also in l)bv^iqlIe, 
must be effected not by going in for importing new breed--, but 
by feeding the existing acclimatized breeds better than they are 
at present fed. A man who owns five acres of land must have a 
pair of oxen to work it. At the rate of half a inaund of fresh 
grass per day, the two animah require an annual supply of 365 
maunds of fodder. This quantity of ordinaiy grass is the produce 
of about four acres of land, but a raiyat who owns a holding of 
five acres cannot set apart four acres for the feed of his cattle. The 
remaining one acre will not support himself and his family. Nor 
has he now the same facilities for pasturing his cattle on waste 
land and forest land which he had at one time when there was 
far less land under cultivation. True, he has the straw, both 
cereal and leguminous, from his five acres to feed bis bullocks, 
and the scanty herbage of his fields after a crop has been hai vested 
and until a new crop is put in. But from five acres of land the 
quantity of straw and herbage at the dry season, obtainable, is 
only about 150 maunds. When the full ([uantity needed is 365 
maunds, 150 maunds must necessarily keep the animals onlv 
half-fed or still worse. No wonder, the raiyat’s cattle are so 
miserable. Where waste lands and forest lands are abundant, 
the question of growing fodder crops may be of no importance, 
but for most parts of Bengal the question is most important. 
365 maunds of fodder can be grown on one acre of land by 
proper cultivation and ptoper choice of staples. There are certain 
fodder crops, such as guinea-grass, that will grow both in the 
hliarif and rabi seasons ; others are perennial (such as Faniciuit 
muticwm and lucerne). Leguminous fodder crops are more 
nourishing than cereal straw or grasses ; and a portion of the 
fodder, say one-fourth, should be of a leguminous kind, so that 
the proper albuminoid ratio (1 : 12 or 1 : 13) may be secured 
without the addition of oil-cakes. Of course, for enriching fields 
the purchase of oil-cakes is always advisable, as the dung is 
richer when the cattle are fed on oil-cakes. But for the purpose 
of feeding cattle alone the purchase of oil-cakes is not necessary, 
if ,three parts of the fodder used consist of gramineous kinds 
and one part of leguminous kinds. 
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1222. it may be said, — why not do away with cattle alto- 
gether, if to feed a yoke of oxen on natural pasture, the culti- 
vator must set apart four acres of land, when the average holding 
of a cultivator is only five acres ? It is just possible theoretically 
for “ every rood of land to maintain its man,” for one acre 
of land to maintain a family of four or five members, also for a man, 
with the help of his wife and one or two fairly grown-up 
children, to cultivate one acre of land with such hand-tools as 
spade, hand-hoe, etc. But it is only by dint of hard and steady 
labour, distributed over the whole year, that a man can, with hand- 
labour only, get rjufiicient food for himself and his family out of one 
acre of land. A family ut four or five members may be regarded 
as consisting of 2^ adult units each requiring six maunds of food 
grains for sustenance, or 15 maunds in all. An acre of land 
produces ordinarily about 15 to 20 maunds of grain, — partly 
cereals and partly pulses. At times, it so happens, that cultivators 
are compelled, owing to the wholesale death of cattle caused by 
famine or rinderpest, to have recourse to spade cultivation. They 
are then able, by dint of hard labour, distributed throughout the 
y(^ar, to cultivate only about one acre per family and just keep 
themselves alive. But it so happens in this country that each 
family has an average quantity of five to six acres of land, and 
it is possible with lighter labour (with the assistance of cattle) 
for the family to earn a good deal more than bare living. By 
the help of fodder crops, one can not only grow crops for 
home consumption and sale, but also keep his cattle in good 
condition^ in which case they can render more efficient help 
to his cultivation than they could otherwise do. The importance 
of growing fodder crops on one-fifth or one-sixth of his holding, 
should be impressed upon each cultivator through educational 
and other means. 


CHAPTER CIX. 

Fodder Crops. 

Growing of fodder crop is not unknown among Indian 
dairy men, but there is no arrangement anywhere for growing 
fodder all the year round, and cultivators generally leave their 
cattle to pick up what they can get. There are few plants that 
would not be eaten by cattle. Where grass is scarce they are fed 
on the leaves of bur^ peepul, haer^Jigs^ pajcur, mango, jack, sajna^ 
hael, simul and other trees. In times of great scarcity even date- 
palm leaves are given chopped up to cattle. Ordinarily, cattle 
would not eat neem and sorguja leaves, but they have been seen to 
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eat even these when they can get nothing else. But because they 
will eat almost any kind of plant it is not to be supposed that all 
plants afford an equally nourishing fodder, or that no special 
arrangement is necessary for growing food for cattle. Plants that 
yield specially nourishing fodder will be now described. In 
Bengal there are some crops grown for fodder. When there is 
little pasturage available, dairymen give their milch cows country 
peas, leaves and pods of iKihvl trees, pods of airisha tree {Mimosa 
s/Tissa)J)h7'mgi{I^]ia.^eohis arnfi/hjol/n,'^) and S<n oJufnt ruhunc {gaina). 
To stimulate the flow of milk goirdlas give theii cattle a toodmade 
by boiling together slices of unripe hcud fruits, mash-kalai and 
kajifa-notia {Amarcmthus spinosits). Goiculas are also aware of 
the fact that cows yield more milk if they get to eat s'nmd flower 
{Bomha.c heptophylla)^ or seed and plants of cotton. It is also well 
known in this country that skins and rinds of sweet fruits, e.g.^ 
mangoes, jack, etc., the water strained out after boiling rice, rice- 
dust {hhud)^ husk and bran (hlursa)., also malma flower {Bassict 
latifolia), gur and common salt, are stimulating food for cattle. 
So special arrangements for feeding cattle are not unknown in 
this country. 

1224. Introduction of new fodder cro])s is however desirable. 
The value of sun-flower as a fodder has been already referred to. 
Field-beans form a principal staple of English agriculture, as 
they yield a most nourishing food for animals. The dwarf shrub 
of field-beans produces an abundance of })ods. Bean-meal is a 
favourite food for horses, cattle and sheep. It is more strengthen- 
ing than wheat and barley and yet it does not cause diarrhoea. 
In fact, in diarrhoea bean-meal is freely used as a binding food. 
On p. 556, we have placed beans first in the list in considering the 
relative value of food-stuffs. If field-beaus are not grown, we can 
at least grow popat-bean and cow- peas more largely. In some 
parts of Bengal, field-beans, though an exotic, used to be grown 
as a crop in former years, and there is no reason why its cultiva- 
tion should not be revived. In the district of Murshidabad field- 
bean plants are met with in the wild state in nearly every old 
garden Gardeners of Murshidabad call the plants hakld^ and they 
remember the days when this crop used to be grown for the- 
Commissariat Department, when soldiers were stationed in that 
district. 

, 1225. A sweet root, called the mangold or mangel-wurzel, 
which is much larger in size than beet but allied to it, is used 
extensively as a fodder crop in England., Larger varieties of 
turnip, carrot, cabbages are also used as fodder. Salt is used as a 
stimulating manure for these crops. In the Sunderbans and other 
parts of the country where the soil contains an excess of salt,. 

M, HA 37 
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wtiste land can 1)e piuHtahly utilized in growing these crops 
tor rearing live-^tock in a systematic manner. 

1:^26. Reana Ln.iutnuns or Euehlcena Liucut'iaas (buffalo- 
grass) is a huge kind of grass eagerly eaten by cattle o£ all 
kinds. It grows taller than sorghum and it tillers much 
better, but it must be grown on rich soil, and there must be 
facility for irrigation if it is to be successfully cultivated all the 
year round. Nine or ten months after sowing, the plants come 
to maturity and run to ^eed. It should be cut as fodder before 
seeding, i.e.^ when it is «5till tender. Grown on rich soil and 
constantly irrigated, each clump will send out 80 to 90 shoots, 
10 to 12 cubits high, caf)able of being cut 7 to 8 times in the 
year, each cutting yielding from 50 to 60 maunds of green food 
per acre. It grows most luxuriantly at the Sibpur Farm, at least 
as well as and cattle eat the stalks of Reana with greater 
relish than they do of juar. Sown in May, one heavy crop of 
fodder can be had in September without irrigation. 

1*227. Besides Sor(jIuLni and Reana^ may be mentioned 
another rank-growing annual grass, which is actually grown 
along with paddy in some districts of Bengal, where it is 

known as Erd-katt (isclupmimt pttgosum^ i^e.y'So. 22 of the list 
given in p. 160). 

1228. Of rank-growing grasses, which are either peren- 
nial, or practically perennial, i.e.^ which once grown occupy the 
soil always as a weed, may be mentioned the following which are 
liked by cattle : Guinea grass {Ranicum Jumentomm)^ Para grass 
or Lata grass (^Panlcnm ntidiomii) and Sorghum halipense. Lata 
grass grows equally well on dry land and in shallow water. 

1229. Gidiiea grans. — The special excellence of this grass 
consists in its being perennial. The stumps can he removed with 
the roots and planted elsewhere, and the plantation thus indefin- 
itely extended. For this crop, however, rich soil and facility 
for irrigation are essential. The land should be also well drained, 
that water may not lodge in it even in the rainy season. If the 
plants are grown from seed, the land should be prepared when 
the rainy season is not quite over ; hut if they are grown from 
root-cuttings, the land should be cultivated in March or April, 
soon after the winter crop has been harvested, irrigation being 
done, if necessary, to soften the soil for convenience of cultivation. 
After ploughing, the land should be cleaned of weeds and straw by 
passing the ladder or harrow over it. Before June the land should 
be got thoroughly clean and ready by seven or eight ploughings 
followed by as many ladderings or harrowings. Manure should 
then be spread over the land and ploughed in, and as soon as the 
rains have commenced, the planting of stumps should begin. If 
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the plants are grown from seed, a seed-bed is necessary. Holes 
should be made in the seed-bed and two seeds put in eaeh hole in 
(regular lines and the bed again levelled up. Two days after 
sowing, the beds should be watered and the watering should be 
continued every third day until the plants come up. After the 
plants have appeared, watering should be done every second day 
except when there is rain. When the plants are about 9in. high, 
they should be transplanted, leaf stalks being cut ofiF. The field 
to which they are removed should be got ready in the meantime, 
ridges being put up o ft. apart and the planting done on the 
ridges. If the stumps are planted, the planting should always be 
done on ridges 3 ft, apart. If 7 or 8 stalks with roots are 
planted in each spot, they will form a fine big clump. The stalks 
of the stumps planted should stick out 7ins. or Sins, above ground. 
The clumps occupy wider and wider area as time goes on and as 
the plants get cut away. In extending the plantation, some of 
the shoots can be taken up with roots and the roots planted, or 
after the shoots have been all cut away, the stumps can be dug 
up, leaving a quarter at each spot. Unless the stumps are 
thinned out either in one or in the other way, the shoots become 
hard and less palatable to horses and cattle. After every second 
cutting the land should be manured with 100 to 150 inaunds of 
farmyard manure or tank earth or jJiil earth per bigha per annum. 
Solid and liquid excrements of horses, men, sheep and goats have 
been found the best manure for guinea grass. After transplant- 
ing the seedlings or root-cuttings on to fields, watering should 
be done daily, unless there is rain, until the plants are well 
■established. Afterwards in the dry season irrigation should be 
continued once a month. In the rainy season, of course, no 
irrigation is required. After the shoots are cut off, the land 
should be dug up at intervals between the plants, the weeds 
collected and destroyed, and manure spread over and ploughed in 
and the ridges formed again. The shoots should be cut off before 
they run to seed, that they may be gathered quite tender. If 
seed is wanted, the shoots should be allowed to mature, but clumps 
that are constantly cut, produce weak seeds that do not germinate. 
Any seed stalks showing smut should not be touched but singed 
with fii^e. The guinea grass is not known to suffer from any 
■other malady. 

1230. Lucerne {Medicago satim ), — The leguminous crop that 
is called lucerne or alfalfa is also perennial. In its own home it 
will stand on the same field for ten or twelve years running, if it 
is not allowed to seed and if it is properly attended to. In India, 
however, there has often been great diflhculty in maintaining a 
■stand of plant for so long. It is a most nutritious fodder for 
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hordes ; cfittio shoulil not be given too much of lucerne, as it 
produces diarrhoea. The stomach of the horse, being compara- 
tively of a small capacit}', requires more nutritious food than that 
of cattle. Lucerne, therefore, is a most appropriate fodder for 
horses though not for cattle. This crop should be grown near 
large towns where good class hor^^es are maintained. There is 
another special advantage in growing this crop. The roots of 
this crop penetrate several yards deep into the soil. It does not, 
therefore, suffer from drought when it has been once established, 
while it yields heavy cuttings five or six times in the year where 
facilities exist for irrigation. Fairly heavy soil, rich in lime and 
well drained, and a dry climate, should be chosen for this crop. 
Lime and tank earth have been found very good manures for 
this crop. 

C^dtivation of Lucerne . — In April or May, after the first 
shower of lain, the land should be given one ploughing. At the 
end of the ridny season about lOO maunds of tank earth should be 
spread per bigha^ and the land ploughed and harrowed four or five 
times. 7\fter the cultivation is finished, three or four maunds of 
lime per acre or six maunds of bone-dust should be sprinkled over 
the land. Trenches should then be made, so as to form ridges about 
two feet apart, unless the land is hilly with a natural slope. The 
seed should be sown on the top of the ridges. Little holes may 
be made with a sickle and seed put in them and the earth battered 
down. Tlius sown, four seers of seed will be found sufficient per 
acre. If the plants do not come up within ten days after sowing, 
and if the soil appears to be too dry, one or two waterings may be 
required before tlie ])lants come up. The plants being grown on 
the ridges or on hillsides, rain is not able to S[)oil them, and the 
trenches between the rows of plants can be utilized both for 
irrigating and for hoeing the land. After each cutting, the 
plough sliould be passed through the trenches and weeds cleared 
in this way. After every two or three cuttings manure should 
be applied in the trenches ; in other words, if .‘10 maunds of 
rotten farmyard manure are applied at one season and at another 
a maund of bone-meal or two maunds of castor-cake or rape-cake 
per bigha^ five to six cuttings of plants may be had from the land 
during one year, and an average crop of 50 maunds per acre can 
be obtained at each cutting, or 300 maunds of green food in all, 
during the year. With special facility for irrigation one can 
obtain 600 or 700 maunds of green stuff per acre. Europeans are 
quite familiar with the value of lucerne as a fodder for horses, and 
there should be no difiSculty in disposing of the crop in large towns, 
say, at Ee. 1 per maund. The fodder is specially valued for race- 
horses. If plants are not cut, they run to seed after a year, at 
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the next cold season, and the plants wither away afterwards. 
Plants reserved for seed should not be cut but left untouched in a 


corner of a field. These should not be irrigated so often as the 
plants used for fodder. Plants required for seed should not he 
more than three years old. Any time within the first three years, 
any of the plants can be set apart for seeding. The seed is 
usually sold at Rs. 3 per seer, but as the crop is rarely grown 
in this country, there is no market for any considerable quantity 
of the seed. A plant which is allowed to seed, whether it be in 
the first year, or afterwards, dies immediately afterwards. 


Lm*erne in flower h 


as the following average composition : — 


Water ... .. ... ... ... 74 

Albuminoids ... . ... ... ,,, 4‘5 

Crude fibre ... ... ... ... ... 9 5 

Caibobydrates ... .. ... ... ... 9*4 

Ash ... ... .. . ... 2 

Albuminoid ratio ... ... .. ... ... 1:2 


1231. Klian tar-cane cut up small is an excellent fodder 
for cattle. The cactus of the Opuntia (Phanimanaad ; class, 
divested of thorns and given chopped up to cattle, and the leaves 
and tops of cassava, are also eaten by cattle. 

1232. Of annual and rank-growing leguminous fodder crops, 
Barbati or cow-pea {Vir/na catlantj) 2 ind ArJtana Sim {Cyamopsis 
Psoralioides)^ called karti in Oudh, occupy the first place. 
Ground-nuts may be grown as a fodder crop on heavy land, as they 
grow in such soils like a weed for ever after it is once sown, and 
it is thus practically a perennial leguminous crop. 

1233. Albizzu procera or the rain-tree of Bengal, being a 
very fast-growing tree, and doing well in the plains of Bengal, 
might be largely grown for fuel. The fruits of this tree are very 
sweet, and cattle are very fond of eating them. They are 
probably as good for fodder as the carob-beans of the Medi- 
terranean regions. Frosopis spiuaera and mulberry have been also 
mentioned as valuable fodder-yielding trees. 


CHAPTER CX. 

IjILOS. 

1234. Silos are built either above ground or below ground 
or partly above or partly below, or on a slope. They are either old 
buildings modified or unmodified, or they are new ones specially 
constructed. A fourteen-inch brick or concrete wall carefully 
lined with cement is all that is required. The internal coating 
of cement should be as smooth as possible. If au old room 
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be converted into a silo, the doorway requires special arrange- 
ments for closing up before filling, and for opening before 
conoiienc-ing using the silage. This is sometimes done by brick- 
work and sometimes by a double door of wood with saw-dust in 
the intervening space. The cost of silos should not exceed Rs. 10' 
per ton of capacity, a cubic foot of silage weighing 45 or 50 lbs. 
r iity cubic feet should hold a ton. Stack-silos are also common. 
A stack 30 ft. long by 15 ft. wide (16 ft. at the base) and 
^ would weigh about 100 tons. A pit at the side of 

^ most convenient situation for a silo, as it can be 

iiiled from the top and the fodder can be taken out from the 
bottom. 

B i.' greatest amount of mouldiness occurs just 

emnci the doorway, or just beneath the covering boards, great 
care is necessary in the construction of a silo. Small silos are 
better than large ones, as the filling each time should be done 
within^ a day or two. The best size is 10 ft. x 10 ft. X 5 ft. 

1236. The best mat(‘rials to pit are green maize stalks, 
a^a /aj‘ plants in flower, //utr. saccliavafum^ buck-wheat 

barley straw and coarse grasses The materials should be filled 
c opped up, if possible. For a 10 ft. square silo, 4 or 5 cwts, 
ot material should be put in, and 1 lb. o£ salt sprinkled over the 
mass lor every cwt. of material used, and the whole w^ell trod- 
den down, specially at the sides and corners. This piocess is 
repeated until the whole of the pit is filled up. An extra 
quantity of salt should be sprinkled at the top, and the whole 
ot the pit covered with boards or cfcmna-mats, earth being used 
or weighing the boards at 100 lbs. per square foot. A 10 ft. X 

^ ^ materials at the 

hrst hlimg. As the boards will gradually sink, crevices in the 
earth must be carefully filled up. After a week or ten days the 
silo should be opened again and filled in the manner already 
escribed, and closed again. The opening and filling may be 
repeated four or six times, so long as there is considerable 
sinking. Properly filled, a pit 10 ft. X 10 ft. x 10 ft, will hold 
10 tons of silage, which is equivalent to 2 or 3 tons of dry hay. 

It necessary, the silage can be used six weeks after the filling his 
been completed, when fermentation will cease. But it will 

In England, 10 tons of green 
der produce ^j.tons of silage or 3 tons of dry hay. In India, 
he loss of '^^eight in silage-making has generally come to a great 
dealniore In 1892-93, at Allahabad, 33,652 maunds of grass 

thermometer is available, it should be seen that 
the top 3 or 4 ft of the materials attain the heat of about 
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125°F. before the second filling is done. The mtixiiniiin tem- 
perature (160°F.) is reached in about six weeks, after which the 
normal temperature is attained in a few days. A silo should 
not be opened until it has reached the ordinary temperature. 
About 5 per cent, of the silage is wa -^ted at the sides and the top 
or at the door when there is a door, on account of mouldiness : 
and more, if air is not properly excluded. To make 60 lbs. 
of silage in India, 90 or 100 lbs. of green fodder are required. 

1238. Heavy pressure and trampling and quick filling 
are no longer considered essential for getting the best results 
in the making of silage. The mass may be allowed to settl^^ of 
itself. When filling, the mass should be made level and welh 
pressed into the corners. It should be tight at the ^ides. 
Even a wooden cover over the top is not needed. A simple 
covering of cut straw answers. A wooden silo above ground 
is far better than any stone or brick building under or above 
ground. Stacking of silage is not recommended tor this coun- 
try. The waste from decay in stack-silage is great. 

1239. Silage is specially valuable for milch-cattle. It 
increases the flow of milk, makes the milk richer, and supplies 
food at a time of the year w^hen fodder is scarce, the excess 
production of the rainy season being utilized for silage. That 
the fibre is rendered more digestible by ensilage is the point 
which’is of great importance in considering the value of silage 
as food as compared to hay. 

1240. Large-sized cattle require nearly 30 seer'^ of hay or its 
equivalent in silage per day and smaller-sized cattle 20 seers or 
less ; but the silage-fed cattle will milk better than hay-fed ones, 
the milk being richer in cream and the butter sweeter and richer 
in colour. The cost of feeding cattle with silage is le^^ than half 
of feeding them with hay or with straw-chaff and bran oroil-cake. 
An acre of green fodder, say, guinea grass, may weigh 10 tons. 
This will make 3 tons of dry hay, but 7 tons of silage. The 3 tons 
of dry hay will keep 168 head of cattle for a day, or one cow for 
168 days at 40 lbs. a day, while the 7 tons of silage will keep 
392 head of cattle for a day, or one cow for 392 days. 

1241. Pit-silage is more sour than stack-silage, but cattle 
will eat either. The acidity is due to acetic, lactic and other 
acids which are generated when the temperature rises to 80 or 
100"*F. During the making of silage the albuminoids are partly 
converted into acids, which causes a loss of food value, 
and the albuminoid ratio of silage being less, some nitrogenous 
food, such as bran or oil-cake should be used with silage. 
Silage is also a mild laxative food which ordinarily does no harm ; 
hut when diarrhoea sets in, bean-menl should be given along 
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with <il;iop or hiiy and straw partly substituted for silage. 
Generally speaking, 10 to 15 seers of silage along with other food 
should be given per diem to a cow. 

124*2. The results of some experiments on silage and hay 
are thus summed up by Dr. Leather : — 

“The grass used weighed 34,442 lbs. ; the hay 11,152 lbs. ; 
the loss 20,290 lbs. or 67*62 per cent. Of this 64*57 per cent, 
was water. The remainder was almost entirely due to the loss 
of a part of the digestible fibre, woody fibre, and carbohydrates 
present in the grass. The amount of these, together in the fresh 
grass, was 8,668 lbs., and in the hay 7,670 lbs. ; the loss was 
therefore 998 lbs. or 11*5 per cent. Of the albuminoids present 
in the grass there was no loss, and a considerable proportion of 
the insoluble albuminoids became soluble ; of the total Nitrogen 
originally present there was slight loss — the grass contained 
160 lbs , whilst the hay contained 150 lbs. During the process 
of hay-making, therefore, the loss of food material is but very 
slight, and what is lost consists principally of carbonaceous 
principles. ” 

With regard to ^ome English silage Dr. Leather says : 
“The digestible fibre, the woody fibre and the carbohydrates in 
the grass weighed together 8,213 lbs. ; those in the silage 6,989 
lbs , and the loss 1,224 lbs. Some acetic and lactic acids were 
formed, amounting together to 215 lbs. Allowing these to have 
the same value as the carbohydrates, the net loss of carbona- 
ceous food was 1,009 lbs. or 12*3 per 100 parts of carbonaceous 
principles. Of the total Nitrogen in the grass employed there 
was no loss ; 151 lbs. Nitrogen was found in the grass and 155 
lbs. Nitrogen in the silage. There was, however, a loss of 
albuminoids, a portion of these being converted into non-albumin- 
oid substance. The albuminoids in the grass amounted to 780 
lbs., in the silage to only 449 lbs. 

“ Of the quality of the silage, it will be sufficient to say 
that the silage was employed in a comparative feeding experi- 
ment on bullocks ; one lot of beasts being fed on cotton seed- 
cake, maize and silage, the other on cotton seed-cake, maize and 
hay, the result of which was to show the feeding value of silage 
to be slightly superior to bay. 

“ It is economical to store the early grass as silage in those 
districts which are too wet to admit of hay-making, and ensilage 
is therefore a process by which fodder may be stored for many 
months, and it may be regarded as a means of providing for 
scarcity of fodder in dry years. ” 

1243. Pasturing or giving green grass to cattle and horses 
is the best. Next to that should be preferred giving of silage 
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to cattle, but as horses require more concentrated food richer in 
albuminoids, hay is better for horses than silage. Milch-cattle 
thrive better on silage than on hay, although they require their 
food to have a higher albuminoid ratio than horses. They must, 
however, get some bran or oil-cake along with the silage, as 
bulkier food is required by ruminants than by horses. 

1244. The Allahabad Grass Farm . — As a Government 
farm which is worked with profit, it will be interesting to give 
a few details of this farm taken from the report of 1890-91, 
the year immediately preceding the establishment of the dairy 
farm and cattle and pig breeding in connection with it. The 
year was rather droughty, and the average yield of grass was 
only 12fi maunds per acre as compared to 155 maunds per 
acre obtained in 1889-90. The extent of the farm was 2,590 
acres. The rent paid was high, i.e.^ Rs. 16,999-6-5, i.e.^ over 
Rs. 6 per acre. The total yield of green grass came to 325,821 
maunds. 250 acres were cropped with sorghum, oats, barley, 
wheat and gram, which yielded 15,984 maunds of grain. 

Of the green grass obtained, 153,102 maunds were issued in 
the green state, 120,739 maunds were made into hay, 55,749 
maunds of bay being obtained, while 51,981 maunds were siloed, 
34,723 maunds of silage being obtained from 35 silos. 

The loss by dry age and mouldiness in the case of silage 
varied from 16**12 per cent, to 52*62 per cent., the average coming 
to 28 per cent. 

Rs. 8,886-10-6 was the amount spent during the year on 
manuring, while the total expenditure came to Rs. 79,797-10-8. 

The produce was not sold but supplied to the Commissariat 
Department, and an estimate only of its value can be given. 


(1) 

Green 

... 1,53,102 

mds. (</' 

(2) 

Hay 

51,749 

J) 35 

(3) 

Silage 

34,723 

33 3 ' 

(4) 

Gram 

15,9S4 

33 33 


8 „ 

8 „ 

1 Re. 


Total gross outturn 
Deduct Total Expenditure 

Net saving to Govt 


= „ 23,874 
= „ 17,361 
= „ 15,984 


, Rs. 87,924 
. „ 79,797 


Rs. 8,127 


CHAPTER CXI. 

Albuminoid Ratio. 

Different animals have different power of digestion, and 
even the same animal digests different proportions of food-consti- 
tuents under different circumstances. 
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digestible carbohydrates are usually all assumed to 
® ^^‘^^"P^'^dncing power, but as a matter of fact they 

^ \ i’cspect in their action in different animals, ruminants 

iii.i ving better use of them than other animals. Different animals 

1 eqnire foods of different ‘ albuminoid ratios ’ to sustain them in 

jjiopei lealth. By allununw/d raf/o is meant the ratio of the 
Ic proteids to the digestible carbohydrates 2‘3 times 
c ig;estible fat or oil. But as the proportions of albuminoids 
«in cai bonaceous tood-con^tituents digested are different under 
<iitterent circumstances, the term ‘^albuminoid ratio’ is more 
commonly applied simply to the ratio between the albuminoid and 
_ e cai bonaceous food-constituents, the latter including fat which 
iphed ^ 2*3 and then added to the carbohydrate food- 
^ difference between the tme alhinnmoid rat? 0 ‘ 
and tbe albuminoid ratio as ordinarily understood is not very 
great, ana for the purpose of ascertaining the value of a food 
under ordinary circumstanca-s, the digestibility of its different 
constituents may be left out of account. 

]• ^iSei'cnt constihient'- of all crops are not equallv 

• iges 1 e and all crops are not ecjuuHy digestible in all conditions- 
'^^^1 growth. Fodder crops deteriorate towards maturity 

and they are wanting in nourishment when too young. In the 
case ot the highest nutritive and mauurial value is imme- 

^ ^ flowering, but potatoes and mangolds improve with 

ma uri y. starch and sugar being formed more freely at the latest 
> age 0 eir growth. High manuring, in many crops but not 
in all, increases not only the hulk of a crop, but also the relative 
])iopor ions of water, ash and nitrogen, but there is a smaller 
])roportion of carbohydrates in highly manured crops. 

straw, green-fodder and root-crops, the 
mtrogen present is no guide to the amount of albuminoids. The 
tat m these substances also contains a good proportion of indiges- 
tible was and sonie portions of the carbohydrates also have no 
teeding value. Weight for weight these constituents in grains 
are better digested than in fodders. 

• experiments have been conducted on Indian 

animals to test the digestibility of the constituents of the varions 
tood-stuffs. and we must at present rely on European and American 
experience in the matter. 

1250. Digestibility has been found affected by the followino- 
cn-cumstanees : (p Kind of animal, whether ruminant or not*’; 

adopted : (4) age of the plant 
used foi fodder ; (y) the state in which the food is given, in the 

(e^hedth' ■ 
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Digestibility is not usually affeoted by the following circum- 
stances : (1) age of the animal ; (2) quantity given (i.e., by 
starving an animal a higher I'loporfion of the small quantity 
given is not digested) ; (3) labour (i.e , bullocks at rest and at 
work digest the same proportions of the different constituents). 

1251. The addition of the following substances to food helps 
digestion : — 

(1) Highly nitrogenous food, ^uch as bran, oil-cake, wheat, 
bean-meal, etc. 

(2) Oil, at the rate of ilb. per day per 1,000 lbs. of live 
weight. 

(3) Starchy or sugary foods, potatoes, mangolds, pro- 

vided the albuminoid ratio of the whole food does not fall below 
1 : 8. The addition of starch or sugar ordinarily reduces 
the digestibility of food, but when the albuminoid ratio is 
increased by the addition of oil-cake, bean- meal, etc., then the 
digestibility of the food is increased by the addition of sugar or 
starch. 

(4) Salt. 

(5) x\greeable flavour is also helpful to digestion, hence the 
advisability of mixing fenugreek. 

(6) The proper proportion of water is of great value in 
helping digestion. In the case of cattle the best proportion of 
water to dry food has been found in European countries to be as 
4 : 1, and in the case of sheep as 2 : 1 ; but in the Indian climate 
a higher proportion of water is probably necessary. 

1252. Grains, potatoes, and root-crops generally are nearly 
completely digested. The higher the proportion of nitrogenous 
matter contained in hay or straw the greater is its digestibility. 
Of 100 parts of fat, proteids, carbohydrates and fibres, in various 
food-s tuffs, the proportions digested are given below, though the 
figures must be understood in connection with the reservation that 
different animals have different power of digesting different 
constituents of food in different mixtures, and the figures therefore 
give only a general idea — 



Fat. 

Proteids. 

Carbo- 

hydrate. 

Fibre. 

( Vieal grains 

00 

75% 

85% Very variable. 

Pulse grains 

80 „ 

85 „ 

90 „ 

60 % 

Cereal straw 

— 

20 „ 

45 „ 

55 

Pulse straw (not too ripe) 

— 

45 „ 

60 „ 

40 „ 

Hay 

— 

50 „ 

60 ,, 

50 „ 

Oil-cake 

90 „ 

80 „ 

50 to 80 „ 

Very variable. 

Potatoes 

90 „ 

72 „ 

93 „ 
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L(^t us now find out the albuminoid ratio or nutritive 


relation of Bengal gram 
tion — 

(O're/* Arief/mun), Its average composi- 

Moisture 

10*6% (the nutritive value of which is to 
be neglected) 

Oil 

. 4*4% (which is equivalent to 4‘4 x 2*3 of 

starch). 

Alhumnioids 

• 17*1% 

Other Nitrogen ou^ matter .., 

. 1*5% (which may be reckoned as equal to 

starch). 

Carboln drates 

57% 

Woody fibre 

6*3% 

Mineral matter 

2*7% (the nutrient value of which is to be 
neglected). 

From the table of 
that — 

digestibility given above we conclude 


80 per cent, of the fat which has been reduced to carbohy- 
drates as 4*4 X is digestible, also, that 90 per cent, of the 
carbohydrates the proportion of which is 57 per cent, is digestible, 
also, that 80 per cent, of the fibre (6*3 per cent.), and 90 per cent, 
of the other nitrogenous matter (1*5 per cent.) which is equal in 
value to starch, are digestible. We also conclude, that 85 per 
cent, of the albuminoids, the proportion of which is 17*1, is 
digestible. Now the proportion between the digestible albuminoids 
and the digestible portions of the food reckoned as starch is the 
true albuminoid ratio of gram. In working the proportion out 
we have the following result : — 

O 

17 1 X 85 

(57 X 90) + (1-5 X 90) + (6'3 X 60) + (4*4 x 2-3 X 80) 

_ 14*535 _ 14 535 __ 

513 + 1 35 -h 3 78 + 8*096 64 256 ~ ^ 

1254. The food of a working bullock should have an 
-albuminoid ratio of 1 : 13 ; of horse 1:11; and of a cow in 
milk 1 : 74. Cow’s milk which is highly nutritious food has the 
albuminoid ratio of 1 : 5 and of goat’s milk 1 : 4^. Food of 
young and growing animals should, therefore, have the albuminoid 
■ratio of 1:5. 

1255. In^ mixing different foods for farm animals the 
albuminoid ratio suitable for each should be borne in mind as 
much as possible that economy in feeding may be attended with 
the best of results. If the albuminoid ratio is too high it is 
waste of good food, if it is too low the food is too poor as a 
ilesh-former. 
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1256. The following table of albuminoid ratios gives an idea 
of the value of different foods for animals : — 

Albuminoid Ratio. 



(Nominal) 

(True) 

Dige^tlble proteids* 

Indian wheat grain ... 

... 1:94 

(1 . 12) 

i 

,, wheat bran ... 

... 1 : 7-3 

(1 4-2) 

51 

,, wheat straw ... 

... 1 : 25 

(1 ■ 20-4) 

*6 ,, 

„ barley grain ... 

... 1 : 11 

(1 7 6) 


„ oat grain 

... 1 : 13 

(1 5 5) 

5 „ 

Kice gram 

... 1 : 20 


3 5 „ 

Riee husk 

... 1 : 18 


■2-4 

Rice straw 

... 1 : 43 



Juar grain 

.. 1 : 10 


66 „ 

Juar straw 

... 1 : 54 


■5 ,, 

Hay 

... 1 : 23 

51 

9 

“ 1 1 

Linseed cake 

... 1 : 2-3 

5) 

26 „ 

Earth-nut cake 

...1.8 


36 „ 

Til cake ... 

1 • 1-7 

'5 

1 2 

Decorticated cotton-cake 

1:15 

5* 

38 „ 

Indian cotton seed-cake 

... 1:4 

55 

13 „ 

Peas 

... 1 : 2-7 

(1 . 2-9) 

16 „ 

Bengal gram 

... 1:44 


u „ 

Mangolds 

... 1 : 31 

il : 8 ) 

1-2 „ 

Potatoes 

... 1 : 18 

(1 ; 10-6) 

2 1 „ 

Maize 

...1:9 




1257, Let us now see what the albuminoid ratio of a mixed 
ration consisting of 17 lbs. of hay and 6 lbs. of gram, is. We can 
find from the table of composition of hay, as we found in the case 
of gram, that it contains in every 100 lbs. 2 lbs. of digestible 
albuminoids and 46 lbs. of digestible carbonaceous food. There- 
fore, 17 lbs. of hay contains ‘34 lbs. of digestible proteids and 
7*82 lbs. of digestible carbonaceous food or food calculated as starch. 
We also know that 100 lbs. of gram contains 14 lbs. of digestible 
proteids and 61’6 lbs. (14x4*4) of carbonaceous food calculated as 
starch. 6 lbs. of gram would thus contain *84 lbs. of digestible 
proteids and 3*69 lbs. of starch. In the mixed ration therefore 
there is 1*18 lbs. of digestible proteids and 11*51 lbs. of starch. 
The albuminoid ratio of the mixed food is thus 1*18 : 11*51 or 
nearlv 1 : 10. The food is thus a little too rich for horses and 
bullocks, though not rich enough for a cow in milk nor for young 
growing animals. 

1258. In mixing foods the ash constituents cannot altogether 
be left out of account. Maize and rice, for instance, being 
extremely poor in lime are unsuitable for young and growing ani- 
mals. Straw and hay are particularly poor in phosphoric acid, and 
as bran and oil-cake are particularly rich in this constituent one of 
these substances should be given to young and growing animals and 
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animals in milk along with hay or straw. So the scientific tanner 
should look not only to the albuminoid ratio, but^ also to the 
mineral requisites of food he chooses for his various livestock, and 
he should consider such other circumstances as cleanliness, flavour, 
etc., which are valuable aids to digestion. 

1259. For calculating to the total nutriment contained in a 
food-stulf, the proportions of fibre, ash, and moisture contained in 
it are ignored, though, as we have just said, they are not without 
value. The values of albuminoids and of carbohydrates are 
assumed to be equal. The tat contained in the food-staff is calcu- 
lated as being 2*3 times as valuable as either the carbohydrates or 
the albuminoids. To ascertain, for instance, the nutrient value, 
relative to other fodders similarly calculated, of paddy-straw, 
which contains 40*t)5 per cent, of carbohydrates, 1*78 per cent, 
of albuminoids and 2*19 per cent, of fat, one has simply to 
add together, 40*65, 1*78 and ( 2*19 X *2*3), the result coming 
rto 47-467. 

1*260. Although chemical analysis gives no exact idea as to 
the digestible and other practical value of fodders, yet the follow- 
ing table will be found of some use in determining the merits of 
fodders : — 


Fodder. 

Moisture. 

Aiii. 

Fibre. 

Fat. 

C a r boh y - 
d rates. 

w 

S 

s 

Albuminoid 

ratio. 

2 

“ "sc 
> 

Is 

Paddy straw 

p. c. 

8-1-2 

p. c. 
16*87 

p. c. 
30-02 

p. c, 

-2*19 

p. 0. 

40-65 

p. e. 

1-78 

1 :43 

47*4 

Wheat straw 

8*78 

4-16 

44-99 

1-29 

37-33 

3-45 

1 : 25 

43-7 

Oat straw ... 

8-74 

4-81 

41-52 

‘2*22 

38-89 

3-82 

1:23-5 

1 47-8 

Sorghum straw 

8-06 

7*08 

30-93 

3-14 

48*91 

1-61 

1 :54 

56*1: 

Marua straw 

9-88 

12*10 

-28-22 

2-37 

44-88 

2-19 

1 :36 

5-2-7 

Barley straw 

lo-20 

4-26 

66-54 

1-36 

8-21 

4 43 

1 :17 

15-7 

Maize straw 

9-57 

5-23 

-29-97 

1-10 

49-17 

5-02 

1 : 16 

56-7 

Green Lucerne 

74-00 

-2-00 

9-50 

1-00 

9*40 

4-50 

1 : -2-5 

16-2 

Dehydrated Lucerne ... 

mi 

9-40 

26-20 

3-40 

43*90 

17-10 

1 : 2-5 

68-8 

Average cereal 

11-62 

2-00 

3-00 

3*00 

71-‘26 

9-12 

1 : 12 

87-3 

Average Pulse 

10-00 

3-00 

7-34 

3-50 

51-30 

25-06 

1 : 3*5 

84*41 


CHAPTER OXIl. 

Manurial Value of Food-stuffs. 

Relation of food to yrowth and e.rcrements . — Generally speak- 
ing, an animal requires, as sustenance diet, four lbs. of food to 
•every IGO lbs. of live weight and the relation between dry food and 
water should be about 1 : 4. Ruminants require larger quantities 
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'of coarse food and aniinaL with small stomachs, such as the horse, 
require smaller quantities. Four to eight per cent, of the food 
consumed is retained in the body and the rest is voided. One 
part of the nitrogenous food is voided in fseces and two parts in 
urine. A growing animal increases about 1 lb. in weight for 
•every b lbs. of food consumed above the sustenance diet. The 
proportion of increase of weight in pigs is larger, i.e.^ they 
increase 1 lb. in weight by consuming only 4 to 5 lbs. of food 
above the mere sustenance diet. Sustenance diet is what will 
keep an animal from starving or decreasing in weight. The in- 
crease in weight is due chiefly to the accumulation of water and 
fat and mineral matters. The proportion of development between 
albuminoids, water and fat while an animal is fattening is as 
1:3:7 and the proportion of ash in lean meat to fat meat is 
as 1 ; 3. 

12b 2. Cattle-foods vary very much in their manure- value. 
The manurial value of food-stuffs depends almost entirely on the 
proportions of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash they contain. 
From these must be deducted the proportions of these constituents 
utilized by the animals in the building up of their bodies. 
Except in the case of growing animals, pregnant animals and 
of milch-cattle, the proportions of manurial substances lost to 
the land by the utilization of food-substances as food first, 
are insignificant. In the case of nitrogen alone, Lawes and 
Oilbert deduced 10 to 15 per cent, of loss, as there is more 
wasted of nitrogen than of phosphoric acid and potash ; though 
it was also recognised that in the case of highly nitrogenous 
food-substances, like oil-cake, bean- meal, etc., the manurial value 
of the dung is specially great. As cattle-food, linseed-cake is 
the best of all foods, that is, more fattening than other food 
stuflfs, but the manurial value of decorticated cotton-cake is much 
greater, as the proportions of nitrogen phosphoric acid, aud potash 
contained in decorticated cotton-cake are much greater than in 
linseed-cake. It is, therefore, from the chemical composition of 
food-stuffs in these three constituents, that we are to infer their 
manurial value, making a slight deduction in the case of phosphoric 
acid and potash and 10 to 15 per cent, deduction in the case of 
Nitrogen. If the farmer considers the manurial value of such food- 
stuffs as oil-cakes or leguminous seeds, he would not grudge giving 
a liberal allowance of these to his cattle, as by so doing he would 
not only have his animals, but his land also in good condition- 
1263, All the organic manures act slowly on the land, 
even after a crop is taken it is assumed, that half the dung applied 
to the land still remains unexhausted, and after two years, a third 
is still unexhausted. If annually cattle are hurdled on a piece of 
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land and ^iven oil-cake, or ^ram, to eat, while- so hurdled, the 
land will get richer and richer, and the accumulated fertility of 
<S or 10 years will bring it to a high condition, after which careful 
c*rop].nng and manuring may help to keep the land always in this 
comlition. 


The following ti:^iire^ will give an idea of the manurial 
^:due of some of the principal lood-stuff-^ likely to be purchased : — 



Bt.in. 

Linseeed- 

cake. 

Dl' i-rtit at 
ed cotton- 
cake. 

llapc-cake 

Peas. 

Nitrogen in 1 ton of food 
Nitrogen in the manure 

56*00 lbs. 

106*40 lbs. 

147*84 lbs. 

109*76 lbs. 

80-64 lbs. 

from the food 
Phosphoiic acid in 1 

52*84 „ 

( 

101*66 „ 

143*46 „ 

106*9*2 „ 

76*58 „ 

ton of food 

PiiObphonc acid in the 

SO-64 „ , 

44*80 „ 

69*44 „ 

56 00 „ 

19*04 „ 

manure from the food 

'78*50 „ 1 

41*59 „ 

66*48 „ 

54*07 „ 

16*29 „ 

Potash in 1 ton of food 
Potash in the manure 

52-4S „ 

81*36 „ ) 

44*80 ,, 

83*60 „ 

! 21*50 „ 

from tlie food 

82*21 „ i 

80*95 „ 

44*42 „ 

83*35 „ 

21*15 „ 


CHAPTER CXIIL 

IMlLK. 

iliLK is an emulsion of fats and proteids in a solnfion con- 
taining of lactose (milk-sugar), some soluble proteids and a little 
mineral mattei'. The comiJO^ition of the principal dairy produce 
are given below : — 



Buffalo 

milk. 

milk. 

Goat's 

milk. 

English cow’s 
milk. 

j 

i 

I 

Butter. 

Separated milk. 

i 

Buffalo milk 
cheese. i 

I 

English cheese \ 
from cow-milk. i 

1 

Water 

81 to 86 

85 to 88 

86 

87 

j 7 to 20 

91 

15 

30 to 40 

Fat 

4*6to9*2 

3*0 to 6*2 

4-7 to .6-5 

3*8 

70 to 89 

*2 to 2 

50 

25 to 30 

Casein and other 









albuminoids . 

3*5 to 4 

2*5 to 3*5 

3*4 

4 

> 

8 

30 





1 1 


V-2 to 2 




Sugar 

5 

5 

I 3*9| 

4*6 

r 

5 

1 


Mineral matter 

•8 

■7 

*6 to *9 

*7 

•1 

*7 to *9 

} ^ 

25 to 30 

Nitrogen 

•6 

•48 

•54 

•64 

Trace. 


4 ’75 


Phosphoric acid 


• •• 


•19 





Potash 




•12 





Lime . . 




•18 





Sp. Gv. at2o"C .. 

1*030 

1*030 


1-031 


1^36 


••• 

Dry matter 




16 to 16% 
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1266. The coin position of milk differs very much according 
to the food and the yield. The larger the quantity given by a 
particular cow beyond a certain point, the poorer it is in fat. 
Watery food also results in poor milk. The last strip[)ings from 
the udder are the richest in fat The average composition of milk 
out of a herd of twenty cattle is fairly uniform. 

1267. Milk is not a homogeneous substance. The butter 
tat which has the specific gravity of *91 being suspended in a 
solution of sugar (lactose) and proteids the specific gravity of 
which is 1*03, is not evenly distributed through the whole quantity 
of milk. One sample of milk from the same cow therefore differs 
from another sample, and a representative sample from a particular 
cow is difficult to get, though the mixed milk of a large dairy is 
fairly even in composition. 

1268. Buffalo butter, having a higher melting point than 
cow’s butter, can be easily distinguished from the latter. Ghee 
contains les?5 water and casein than butter, and it has a slightly 
higher melting point and specific gravity. Butter fat consists 
chiefly of the glycerin salts of palmitic and oleic acids. The 
glycerides of stearic, myristic, lauric, capric, capr}dlic, caproic 
and butyric acids, are also present in small quantities. The 
glycerides of oleic, capric, capryllic, caproic and butyric acids are 
fluid in ordinary temperature, the lemaining glycerides, being 
solid. In summer the proportion of fluid fats is greater than in 
winter. Food also has a great effect on the fats of butter. Rape- 
cake, cotton-cake, oats, and wheat-bran produce harder butter, 
while linseed-cake, peas, and barley produce soft butter. 

1269. When butter or ghee becomes rancid, the glycerine 
compounds are decomposed and the acids set free. The butyric, 
caproic, capryllic and capric acids having a strong smell, produce 
the characteristic smell of rancid butter and ghee. Since these 
acids are also slightly soluble in water and more so in milk, the 
disagreeable smell of rancid butter can be got rid of by several 
washings with water, or better with milk. Lard and vegetable 
oils are deficient in these volatile acids, and this fact helps the 
detection of adulteration of butter and ghee. 

1270. The albuminoids of milk consist of casein and albumin. 
The former is separated out by rennet but not the latter, while 
the latter is separated out by boiling. In shar we have butter 
and albumin, while in cheese we have butter and casein. In 
colostrum albumin greatly preponderates, so that it coagulates on 
boiling. In ordinary cow’s milk, ^ of the albuminoids is albumin 
and f is casein. 

1271. The souring of milk is caused by several microbes or 
bacteria. If these bacteria can be excluded by sterilization and 

M, HA. 88 
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preservation in air-ti^ht vessels, the milk can be kept sweet for an 
indefinite period. There is a future for the sterilized milk trade 
in India. The bacteria act on the lactose of the milk converting 
it into lactic acid. This acid acts on the casein and precipitates 
it, which causes the curdling of the milk. Rennet which is also 
a ferment acts on the casein at a moderately high temperature 
and precipitates the coagulated casein, but its curdling action is 
entirely different from that produced in the souring of milk, and 
in its case no similar acid is produced. The addition of rennet, 
however, turns the milk sour, other acids being generated. Any 
acid except carbonic acid, wdll coagulate milk, ie., cause the casein 
and the fat entangled in it to precipitate. 

1272. There is more than one rapid process in use for 
defei nuaatfoii of flie rirJines.s of nulL The lactometer test is 
largely useless, as skimming the butter increases the specific 
gravity of milk and an addition of water lowers this specific 
gravity. A dishonest dealer with the help of a lactometer can 
easily remove the fnt by the rapid centrifugal process and then by 
addition of water bring up the specific gravity to 1*031 or 1*030. 

1273. The idea in all the newer rapid methods 
Babcock’s method) is to dissolve the casein by a strong acid, say, 
sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1 82. When their action goes on, there 
is a great rise in temperature, the fat liquefies, and when submitted 
to the centrifugal force, it all comes to the surface and is measured 
in the graduated neck of the test bottle. The fault in this system 
lies in the fact that owing to the great rise in temperature due to 
a strong acid being mixed with the milk, some of the fat, with 
milk-sugar, gets charred to a black substance which consequently 
interferes with the obtaining of accurate results. 

Gerhers method overcomes this difficulty by the addition of 
amyl alcohol, and it is at present considered the best and quickest 
volumetric test for milk-fat. 

The first stage in the process is sampling of the milk by 
tilting it from pail to pail until the cream is well distributed 
throughout the whole. The sampling should be done when the 
milk is still warm from the cow. 

A number of safety pipettes are then got ready, i.e.^ 10 c. c. 
pipettes for acid, 11 c. c pipettes for milk, and 1 c. c. pipettes for 
amyl alcohol ; also test bottles fitted with rubber corks and 
chemicals for the test. 

The sulphuric acid used should be of the specific gravity 
1*82 ; a little more or less does not matter. 

First of all, 10 c. c. of the sulphuric acid are taken in a 
pipette. Then the test bottle is inverted in a stand and the acid 
is run into it. The drop or two of acid remaining in the tip of 
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the pipette is not to be blown in. Next is put in 1 c, c. of amyl 
alcohol (on the top of the acid), which will slightly discolour 
when coming in contact with the acid. The greatest possible care 
must be observed in measuring the amyl alcohol, as an extra drop 
or two affects the result most remarkably. 

Next, the milk is to be let in from the pipette drop by drop. 
Having put in the measured proportions of all the ingredients, 
the test bottles are corked and well shaken and then they are 
put on the rotary machine. The test bottles are now submitted to 
centrifugal force in the machine for 3 minutes after which they 
may be taken out. 

The fat will be noticed to have collected on the top of the 
liquid, that is, if the operations have been properly performed, 
and it is generally of a palish yellow colour. To read off the 
percentage, the fat must be brought on the graduated scale on the 
neck of the bottle. This is done by pushing in the India rubber 
cork. The bottom of the layer of fat is to be got even with one 
of the long graduations, or where one sees one of the numbers, 
and then it is a simple matter to read oft* the percentage. Each 
space between the numbers represents one per cent, which is 
sub-divided into 10 small divisions, each equal to *1 per cent. So 
that if we have three large divisions and five small ones, this 
would represent 3’ 5 per cent, of fat, which is the composition of 
good milk. In reading, it is necessary that the bottom of the fat 
should be exactly on one of the large marks, and in reading off 
the decimal percentage read up to the bottom of the meniscus, 
which is always present at the top of the fat. 

The ash or mineral matter in the milk generally settles at the 
bottom of the test bottle neai the cork in the form of a greyish 
white powder. 

The test bottle is to be cleaned out with hot water immediately 
after use, and if any fac is left in the neck, it should be removed 
with a fine brush, or else it will affect the accuracy of the 
next test. 

1274. The test of butter in milk is no criterion by which 
one could judge ft nthdcut adaltevation. One sample of milk 
may be so rich that it contains 7-^ per cent, of butter and another 
may contain onlv per cent. It is very hard to say whether a 
sample of milk has been watered, or the cow producing the milk 
has been fed injudiciously. Ordinary good milk should give 9 to 
10 per cent, of cream and about 3^ per cent, of butter. One 
good Indian cow giving 5 or 6 seers of milk per day should produce 
annually 100 lbs. of butter or 250 lbs. of cheese. An average 
English dairy cow produces twice as much. One pound of cheese 
is obtained from about ten pounds of whole milk or fifteen pounds 
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oi"* skim-milk. The produce of cheese is a more reliable test of 
fche purity of milk than the produce of butter. 

CHAPTER CXIV. 

Chkam and Butter. 

Cream consists mainly of the fat-globules of milk which are 
separated when the milk is in the fresh state. In the hot weather, 
even with a centrifugal cream sepaiator, it is not easy separating 
cream from milk, except with the help of ice. In the cold 
weather, early in the morning or at night, this separation can be 
effected very easily. Cream is also separated from fresh milk by 
setting the milk, in the cold weather, in shallow pans. The milk 
after being strained through clean cloth is placed in the evening 
in shallow pans about 4" deep in a clean ventilated bouse ; and in 
the morning with a scoop containing fine holes the cream resting 
on the top is out out. If a second skimming is done, the creams 
of the two skimmings should be mixed up with a wooden stirrer. 
If a cream-se})aratmg machine is used, the separation can be 
effected in the morning or at night in a few minutes. Whether 
the ^e pa ration is effected by the use of shallow pans or by a 
centrifugal cream-separator, the fat-globules separated out will be 
louud to be still mixed up with casein and sugar of the milk ; the 
cream obtained is thus not butter. It is not even batter diluted 
■with a little milk, as fermentation plays a 
part in the formation of what we generally 
call butter. Although the fat-globules fioiU' 
tresh cream can be churned out into a verv 
tasty butter, it is not proper butter that will 
keep for any length of time. 

1276. There are various kinds of Centri- 
fugal machines (Pig. 99) in use; the principle 
of all being the same : the heavier liquid is 
thrown out through a hole into a vessel and 
the column of fat-globules collecting in the 
middle, gradually works its way through a 
separate hole and a separate spout into a 
separate vessel. For this country, the steam- 
power separators are not well adapted, nor 
Fig. 99 .— The Cream- expensive hand separators either. 

Separator. which cost Rs. 300 lo Rs. 500. The ‘ Lilliput ’ 
separator which is only 18" high seems best 
suited for the needs of our dairy-men (goicdlds\ some of whom 
may be induced to invest Rs. 100 on this machine if the benefit 
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of obtainiiio a ]ai\^er quantity of cleaner butter from fresh milk 
throngboiit the cold months can be pointed out to them. In one 
hour a inaund of milk may be treated with this machine, the 
average yield obtained being about 4 seers of cream per maund 
of milk. 

1277. The English method of makiiuj hutfer out of cream is 
not suitable under ordinary conditions in the climate of Bengal, 
as the proper temperature for churning is 55°F., going gradually 
up to 62° or 64°F. Though sweet cream got by means of a centri- 
fugal separator make.'r^ the best butter, we must depend in this 
country on making of butter from curd or sour-milk, or from .diar 
which is practically the Devonshire method of making butter. 
The mul/ntj of cheese is also not suited to the climate of Lower 
Bengal. The temperature at which the milk should be curdled 
by the addition of rennet is of great importance. 74° to 84°F. is 
the suitable temperature, the lower temperature (74° to 80°F.') 
for thin cheeses and the higher (80° to 84° F.) for thick. For the 
subsequent ripening of cheese a fairly uniform temperature of 
70°F. is also needed. It is difficult to secure these conditions in 
the plains. 

1278. The (t}>pliances necessary for a small daily of 25 cows, 
yielding an average quantity of 50 seers of milk daily, are a 
Lilliput separator, a ten-gallon churn (Fig. 100), two pails for 



Fio. 100 — The Butter 
Churn. 



Fig. 101. — The Butter-Worker. 


milking, a hair-sieve for passing the milk into the receptacle of 
the separator, two glazed earthenware cream-crocks, each holding 
10 seers of cream, two wooden stirrers, a butter tub, two wooden 
platters, a butter-worker (Fig. 101), butter prints, a marble-slab 
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and 1)11 tter scales. All the utensils should he washed with boiling 
water and kept tecru[)aIously clean. The cream should be kept in 
the cream-crock, and the fresh skim-milk may be either converted 
into cheese, or given to animals, or sold as inferior milk. After 
each separation of cieam an addition may be made to the same 
cream-crock, but at each addition the stirrer should be used for 
mixing up the different lots of cream, and the churning may take 
place on the second or third day. The cream-crock should be 
placed in a cool place. The churning should be done earl}" in the 
morning at a temperature of aboiir The churn is only half 

filled with cream. During the first few minutes the ventilator of 
the churn should be opened out. The churning should continue 
for about three hours, at a uniform rate of about forty strokes 
per minute. When the butter has come, a difference of sound is 
noticed. Then the hnltcr-iuJlh is withdrawn from the churn, the 
flowing out of granules of butter being avoided by the use of the 
hair-sieve. Any granules aecmnulating in the «ieve are to be 
returned to the :buin. Tlien the chum is to be half fillcl with 
cold water, anfi after a few" tin ns of the churn the water is to be 
withdrawn in the ^ame way as the liutter-milk. The washing is 
to be repeated until the water comes out clean. Then the butter 
is to be taken out, but it should not be touched with the band. 
Either' the hair-sieve or the two w'ooden patters are to be used. 
When the butter has been removed from the churn, it is dealt with 
by the w'orker, which is a corrugated cylinder whicb kneads and 
rolls the butter against a table. The kneading may be also done 
with wooden hands, well washed wuth salt-watei, in a tub. Salt is 
added now to remove the water more effectmilly and also to enhance 
the keeping quality of the butter. About 3 ounces of salt should 
be used for every 2 seers of butter. The mass is then made up into 
half ])onnd rolls or print'^. 

Further information on butter-making will be found in the 
next part of the book, in the chapter devoted to dairy bacteriology. 

CHAPTER OXY. 

Oheese-makikg. 

1279. Cream- Cheese . — Take one gallon of fresh cream in a 
glazed earthen- w^aie vessel, heat or cool it to a temperature of 68° 
to 70°P. If the cieain has been obtainel by a separator, allow it 
to stand for four to six hours- to ripen. Add 15 to 20 drops of 
Hansen’s rennet diluted with a little Avater. Stir this in for ten 
minutes, afterwards covering the vessel, and allow it to stand for 
twenty-four hours undisturbed in a temperature of 60°F. It will 
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be now found to have coagulated, and then it should he turned 
into a cloth and hung inside a vessel to drain in a circulating 
atmosphere of about 60°F. The cloth should be a coarse material 
which should be thick enough to retain the curd while allowing 
the whey to drain out. The draining should continue for eighteen 
to twenty hours, and during this time the cream should be scraped 
two or three times from sides of cloth to facilitate the separation 
of moisture. After this it should be turned into a fresh cloth and 
placed under weight of from eight to twelve lbs until dry enough 
for mouldings i e., for a period of from eight to ten hours. Before 
moulding salt should be added at the rate of oz. to 2 ozs., to 
the quantity. 

1280. Oidnixiiif — Strain the fresh milk through a 

thick piece of c-lotli into a vat. Raise the temperature of the vat 
very gradually by letting in steam into the jacket of the vat, 
while slowlv stirring the milk with a stirrer, until the tempera turc 
reaches 85°F. Cheese-making, therefore, should not be attempted 
in very hot weather, when it does not iic^d any heating to arrive 
at the temperature of 85°F If the cheese has to be coloured, 
add the colour at this stage, ^ay, 1 oz. of anatto-fluid for every 
10 maunds of milk used. The colouring fluid is to be mixed up 
with a quantity of the milk in the vat and the mixture put in so 
as to get a uniform distribution of colour Then add, gradually, 
by stirring, one seer of rennet mixed np with water to the 
10 maunds of warm milk in the vat Sufficient rennet is to be 
used to show some coagulation in le.ss than a quarter of an hour. 
The room should be shut off from draughts of uir at this time. 
In about half an hour the on id will solidity, and then with two 
enrd-entting compound knives, cleaned, shar[)ened, and washed 
with boiling water, the curd i.s to be cut clean, first with the 
horizontal knife lengthwise and then with the vertical knife 
vertically, until little cubical ma^se'^ of curd are formed in the 
whey. Continue to stir these cubical masses while the temperature 
is slowly increased to 98° or 100°F., two degrees being raised 
every 5 minutes. When this tem|ieratiii c is reached, gradually 
draw off the whey, and continue stirring briskly, and taking off 
the whey. Then spread the curd over a cloth to run out all the 
whey, and afterwards pa^^^ the curd through a grinding mill. Then 
mix salt evenly at the rate of 1 lb. for everv 5 maunds of milk 
used. Then weigh out the salted curd into the hoops or moulds 
fitted with cheese-cloth. The cloth should be taken out from hot 
water, rinsed before putting it on the hoop and letting curd into 
it. The temperature of the room at the time the hoops of cheese 
are put under press, should be about 80°F The pressure should 
be slpf^i^ and repeated at intervals of an hour. Then the cheese is 
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taken oat of the mould, the cheese-cloth sewn on, and after 
sinearini^ the surface with hot water, pressure is applied again. 
The next day it i^ taken out and left on a shelf to ripen for two 
or three months. 

1281. Ri'nnrt should be made out of caWes not more than 
a week old. The fourth stomach is cut out, turned inside out, 
wiped dry, turned back and blown out in the form of a bladder. 
It should be kept hung up for two weeks in a cool and dark room. 
Then it is cut up into strips about \ inch wide and put in a stone 
jar containing one seer of water which has been previously boiled 
and cooled. Sufficient salt is to be added to supersaturate the 
water. Occasionally stir and rub the strips of the stomach against 
the water and the sides of the jar. In three or four days the rennet 
will be ready 1 seer of this rennet is sufficient for curdling 
10 maunds of milk in less than an hour. Strict cleanliness is 
necessary at ^very stage. 

12S2. Mr. Subba Rao of the Madras Agricultural Depart- 
ment has been successful in making cheese, without the addition 
of rennet, by adding to the milk the juice of Ej>icar]mriis orientalis. 
The milky juice of the petiole stalks of 32 leaves of this tree 
was used for 4 lbs. of milk In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that Bengal r/owulas use the juice of sheord (Trophis aspeva) 
for g'etting quick curdling of milk. Experiments in cheese- 
making by the addition of a vegetable ferment, conducted under 
proper conditions of temperature, etc., are likel\ to lead to import- 
ant results. 

1283. We may conclude this Chapter by giving a few 
extracts from Mr. B. 0. Basu’s Report to the Indian Dairy Com- 
mission, dated 19th February 1890. 

“ As the principles which underlie the separation of cream 
by centrifugal force, are not generall}" known in this country, the 
following description of the “ Bab}- ” and the “ Windsor ” may 
not be out of place. Tlie principal [lart of the Baby ” separator 
is the cylinder, made of the best Swedish steel, placed inside an 
iron-frame. This cylinder is spun like a top at the rate of 6,000 
revolutions per minute by 40 re\oliitions of the handle, this high 
speed being attained through the medium of a system of axles 
and toothed wheels. The milk which flows into the cylinder from 
a can placed above it is thus made to revolve at an enormous 
speed, and is at once ^.separated into cream and skim-milk in 
accordance with the law of dynamics that bodies revolving in a 
circle fly, or, if lestrained, tend to fly away from the centre ; and 
that of two bodies thus revolving, the heavier flies further from 
the centre than the lighter. Thus, if we put a number of leaden 
and wooden balls into a cup and give a rotating moti(n^o the 
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latter, the I, alls will stick close to the inside of the cup, 

and the wooden ones will collect on the inside of the leaden balls. 
Now of skim-milk and cream which are the two component parts 
into which milk naturally separates, the former is considerably 
heavier than the latter. Thus when milk is made to revolve 
rapidly, the skim-milk being heavier flies further from the centre 
than the cream, and as both are restrained by the sides of the 
cylinder, they form two distinct layers inside the cylinder, one 
within the other. ’’ 

The milk being thus separated, the skim-milk, which forms the 
outside layer, is pushed up a narrow tube opening on the inner 
circumference of the cylinder, into a tin-ring fitted into the top 
of the cylinder, and from this ring through a spout into a bucket 
below, and the cream which forms the inner column escapes 
through a notch at the top of the cylinder into a second tin-ring, 
and from this through a spout into the cream bucket. The flow 
of the milk into the cylinder is regulated by a float which is 
placed in a circular tin dish which intervenes between the milk 
and the cylinder. 

“ The ‘ Windsor ’ is in principle the same as the ‘Baby,’ 
from which it differs only in one or two details. These are (1) 
that the revolving cylinder in the ‘ Windsor ’ is horizontally 
placed, while in the ‘ Baby ’ it is vertical, and (2) that the high 
speed of the cylinder in the ^ Windsor ’ is communicated by the 
handle through two friction rollers, on which the axle of the 
cylinder rests, 

“ All the modern cream separators are based on the principle 
of separation by means of centrifugal force, as described above. 
They may be of any desired capacity. The larger ones have to 
be driven by steam-power, and can separate as many as 150 gallons 
of milk per hour, while the ‘ Baby ’ has a capacity of 12 gallons 
and the ‘ Windsor ’ of 35 gallons per hour. 

The Victoria churn shown is an end over end churn, and 
unlike most churns, has no beaters inside. The absence of beaters 
inside is said to be an advantage, as it allows the churn to be 
easily washed and cleaned. It may be remarked here that in all 
dairy operations, cleanliness of utensils is a matter of the utmost 
importance. 

Mr. Howman gave a series of demonstrations at the 
Metcalfe Hall The chief among these are briefly described in the 
following paragraphs : — 

“‘The first demonstration was intended to be a competi- 
tive trial between the English method of butter-making and the 
natim^ For this purpose a native dairyman carrying on a large 
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niilk trade at Kidderpure was induced to enter the field with 
Mr. Ho vvinan. The proceedino.s opened by making over lihiMbN. 
of milk of the same <|aality to each of the two partie-, Mr. 
R. Clerhvndem Secretary to the Aori-Horticultural Society of 
India, Mr. Irving of the firm of Messrs. T E Thomson and 
Company of Calcutta, and Mr. B. C. Basil, Assistant to the 
Director of Agriculture, Bengal, superintended the proceedings. 
Mr Howman passed his portion of the milk through the ‘ Windsor ’ 
separator, and the cream was put aside in a safe place to make 
it ^ ripen ’ and get ready for churning butter on the next day. 
The native dairyman heated his milk and set it to curdle into dahi 
in earthen pots which were also put aside for the night. On the 
next day at 12 o’clock several other gentlemen, among whom 
were Mr Finucane, Dii(*ctor of Agiiculture, Bengal, Dr. Green- 
hill, Mr. Tremearne, Maiutging Director of the Great Eastern 
Hotel, and the Superintemhuit of the Sailors’ Home, came to see 
the competitive trial. Mr. Keventer placed the cream made on 
the previous evening into the Victoria churn, and in less than 
half an hour the churning was complete, and the butter pressed 
and made Against this four iiudthls were put to work to churn 
the dalii and get out the liiitter in the native way Although uo 
attempt w’as made to arrive at a comparative idea of the time 
occupied by each process, the genfh*nit^ii who watched the }irui.c''i]- 
ings came to be of opinion that the mere process of butter-making, 
as followed by native dairymen, would take full thrice the time as 
the English process of butter-making from cream. The native 
dairymen present at the trial seemed to be much interested in the 
new method, and were compelled to own that, apart from other 
advantages, the English method of bid f*^r-inakiiig had a decided 
advantage over their own in I'espect of the saving of labour. On 
weighing the two lots of butter, the superiority of the English 
method became at once apparent,"*^ its outturn being 6 lbs. 6 ozs., 
against 4 lbs. 13 ozs. by the native method. The native butter 
also looked thinner and appeared to contain a large percentage 
of water in it than the machine-turned butter. To ascertain this 
point, it was proposed to carry the trial further by converting the 
butter from either process into ghee, but during the boiling an 
accident occurred which put an end to the proceedings so far as 
the native butter was concerned. The butter from the machine 
gave 4 lbs. 4 ozs. of ghee (67 per cent on the butter), and a 
residue of only 1 oz. 12 drs. of curd and skimmings. 


^ ^ It should he noted here that the nati\e <hiii j men would have got a larger 
yield if they churned the dahi early in the inonnng {as tli^y always do) i^sitead of 
in the afternoon. 
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‘ As regards the quality of the two lots of butter, Mr. 
Howman claimed superiority for his own ; but on this point the 
gentlemen present were not unanimous in giving any decided 
opinion. 

‘ The second demonstration was with buffalo milk- It 
was also intended to be a competitive trial, but the cream which 
Mr. Howman separated was not kept for butter-making but 
distributed in small quantities to several European gentlemen, 
all of whom pronounced the cream to be of very good quality. 
The native dairyman made butter out of his lot of buffalo 
milk and obtained 1-^ lbs. of butter from ^:^^lb->. of milk, which 
is 1 lb. of butter to 15 lbs. of milk This shows the very rich 
quality of buffalo’s milk as compaied with the cow’s. ’ 


CHAPTER OXVL 
Bacon and Ham Curing. 

Farmers in Europe and America usually practise the art 
of ham and bacon curing. The principle consists in adding 
preserving substances to the meat and allowing time for these to 
saturate the tissues. This inhibits the growth of bacteria and 
renders it possible to keep the meat for an indefinite period. 

1285. The carcass of the animal is rolled inside a vat filled 
with water at 180° F. until the hair comes awav easily in the hand. 
Then it is put on a table and the hair removed by scrapers, after 
which it is hung up above a singeing furnace in which it is singed 
for about a quarter of a minute. Then the carcass is lowered 
into a cold bath for a second, taken up again, and the burnt 
surface scraped off with hand scrapers. The intestines and offal 
are then removed and soited, and the carcass after being ugaiu 
cleansed, is spilt down the back, the vertebral column removed, and 
the two sides including the vertebral column, the head, the feet, 
and the kidney fat, are weighed. This is called the dead-weight 
of the animal. The dead- weight of an animal weighing sixteen 
stone is about twelve stone ; from this is deducted 2 lbs. for evap- 
oration, etc., and the price is fixed on the net weight. Then the 
head and feet are completely severed, the kidney, fat and vertebral 
column removed, and the sides are disconnected and allowed 
to cool hung up for six to twelve hours, according to the 
time of the year. They are then placed in a refrigerator for 
twelve hours until the meat registers a temperature of 40° F. 
The refrigerator must be 38°F. for the meat to be cooled down 
to 40° K. The blade bones are then removed and the sides 
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trimmed and taken to tlie cellar wliere they are laid on a 
bench -and pumped at various points at a uniform pressure of 
40 lbs. per ■^(piare inch with a pickle made of, salt. 50 parts, 
i>,raiiulated saltpetre 5, dry antise['tie, 6., cane-sugar (in 
winter only) 5 parts. To these substances 20 gallons of water 
are added and stirred till all the material is dissolved. The 
strength determined by the salinometer should be 95°. If it 
indicates less, add more salt until it indicates 95°. The sides 
are wi[)ed with a portion of the pickle used for pumping and are 
then laid on the cellar floor. A mixture of equal quantities of 
saltpetre and dry antiseptic is then sprinkled over the whole of 
the inside or cut surfaces, with a sieve. Salt finely ground is 
then sprinkled over the same surface, and the sides are now 
permitted to lie in that condition for seven or eight days when 
it will be cured and may then be washed and baled for transport, 
or the sides may be washed and dried as “ pale dried bacon,’’ 
or they may be smoked and sold as smoked bacon. If wanted 
in the pale dried state, the sides are hung up in a ventilated 
drying room heated to a temperature of SO'’!’, with a steam pipe, 
and kept there until quite dry. Smoked bacon is produced by 
hanging the sides in a smoke store for about three days where it is 
exposed to the smoke and fumes given off by smouldering hard- 
wood snw dust. The smoke store must be well ventilated. 

1286. A simpler method is to make a }>ickle consisting 
of 5 Ins. of common salt, ^ lb. of Sidti)etre and 2 gallons of 
cold water, to which i lb. of sugar may be added. Into this 
pickle the whole or cut up carcass is kept dipped for three days at a 
fairly uniform temperature of 50°F.. and then dry salting is done 
for nine day-^s, or in the case of big animals uj) to twelve days. 

1287. The most important points in the curing of bacon and 
ham are, (1) cleanlines.^ of all the operations, (2) uniformity of 
temperature of the cellar, and (3) evenness of density of the 
pickle used. Bacon and ham-curing is carried on successfully on 
European principles by Raja Rampal tSinha of Oudh. 

1288. Ham-cur hig — If the carcass is cut up into sides or 
smaller pieces and cured, it is called ham. Ham-curing is easier 
than bacon-curing, though the porineiple is the same. After the 
sides have been chilled, they are cut up into large pieces which 
are flung into the pickling used in the preparation of bacon. 
They are allowed to remain there until the next morning when 
they are taken out and pressed so that the blood may be entirely 
squeezed out from the sinews. They are then laid alternately 
between layers of salt. Pumping may be done at a low pressure 
with an antiseptic pickle. The same mixture of antiseptic and 
saltpetre is sprinkled over the cut surface and the whole is^^j|'^red 
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with salt. After three days the hams are pressed ngaijr^o a.s 
to squeeze out any blood remaining in the sinews. 
then laid down and covered with fine salt and left in this posithm^ 
lor fifteen days if pieces weigh about 15 lbs. They require a 
day for every pound weight to cure, but left for a week at least 
even if the weight is less than 7 lbs. Then the pieces are dried 
and stored. 

1289. Here is another recipe for curing ham or sides of 
bacon : — Pour four gallons of boiling water to a bushel of salt 
and ^ lb. of ^Itpetre. Stir till the mixture dissolves. When 
cold, add 1 lb. of treacle. Put the sides in this brine and keef) 
it under with heavy stones. Turn it every two days and let it 
remain in pickle for ten days or a fortnight according to thick- 
ness. Large hams require one month to five weeks curing. 
Then simply rub each piece well with dry salt. Place piece upon 
piece on charcoal. Leave them in this way for six weeks. Then rub 
a little more salt and hang up. For hams use treacle or sugar 
and some saltpetre with the salt and rub well, for bacon salt alone 
does. Drip occasionally with their owm brine. After six or 
eight weeks take up to dry and when dry put up in bags to keep 
out vermin. 

1290. For curing wiifion haws the following recipe has 
been found very relinble : — 


Water 

1 {'alloi 

Black horse-salt 

3 lbs. 

Saltpetre 

X lb 

Uiw 

l‘A lbs. 

Mixed spices ... 

1 ounce 

Juniper beiries 

] „ 

Pearl ash 

X » 


The hams should remain in this pickle for three weeks, being 
slightly agitated daily, after which they can be smoked. 

CHAPTER CXVII. 

Curing Sheep and other Skins. 

Ie the skin is dry, soak it in water until it is quite soft. 
Scrape off any fat that is present, placing the skin on a scraping 
board and using a scraping knife with two handles for the 
purpose. Then wash the skin well in warm soap and water ; wring 
out but do not rinse. Then leave the skin for two days in the 
following mixture. To five gallons of soft water add 3-^ lbs. of 
common salt and stir the mixture well until the salt dissolves 
complj^ly. Then add lbs. of commercial sulphuric acid and 
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stir {itiiLin. Thi=i mixture will smart the hand but do no harm. 
Put the skill in this mixture, then rinse it in cold water, wring 
out as dry as possible, and then hang it in shade to dry. During 
drying, the skin should be rubbed between the knuckles as when 
washing clothes, pulled, stretched in every way and scraped. 
Any hard parts may be reduced with pumice stone, though 
scraping with a knife also answers. As a finish, dust a little 
whitening over the skin and rub this all over with pumice stone. 
During stretching and scraping, the wool should be combed out 
und not left unkempt till the skin has dried. 

1292. Curing may ak^o be done with a mixture of alum, 
flour and sugar laid thick over the fleshy portion of the 
skin after the preliminary scraping and washing. This is how 
soft kid-skins are made. 



P^KT VII. 

INSECT AND FUNGUS PESTS. 


(JHAPTER CXVIII. 


General Ileimediks against Pejsts and Parasites. 


Appliances. — In America the dust of dry P^rHhrion leaves 
and.; various patent powders are largely used against all insect- 
pests. A hand-duster (Fig. 102), or one of the patent bellows, 
of which there are several on the market may be used for 
dusting all sorts of insecticides or fungicides. In Fig. 103 three 



Fig. 102 — Thorton’s Plant 
Duster. 



Fig. 103. -Woodason’s Bellows. 
FOR Powder and Fluid 


different forms of bellows are illustrated : one for spraying, 
another for vaporizing, and the third for dusting insecticides 
or fungicides. 

1294. For spraying kerosene emulsion 
or Bordeaux mixture, one of the many 
forms of knapsack pumps (Fig. 104), may 
be used. Fig. 105 represents the general 
manner in which these and other spraying 
machines are used. The Eclair Vaporizer 
represented in Fig. 104 is provided with 
a handle which the man distributing the 
liquid keeps working. Air and the liquid 
are forced out of the same orifice by „ * tt. 

this action, and the result is the distri- Vaporizer. 

bution of the liquid in extremely fine 

particles over a large space. Bach time about 30 lbs. of liquid 
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can be cbaroed, and three such charges will be enough for sprink- 
ling a solution over a wliole acre of land in the course of a few 
hours. The vaporizer should be thoroughly 
cleaned and dried after it has been used, 
and before it is put away Very large 
spraying machines and vaporizers mounted 
on carts and intended for spraying orchards 
and large plantation^, are constructed, but 
these will har<lly be found suitable for 
the needs of Indian cultivator^. The best 
knapsack sprayers now obtainable in 
India are the ‘ Success ’ sold by Messrs. 
Macdougall Bro-- . of Bombay, and the 
‘ S])ramotor ' obtainable from Messrs. 
Williamson, Magor and Co., of Calcutta. 

1295. An appliance which is very useful 
for singeng insects on trees and shrubs, 
is the asbestos torch (Fig. 106). The 
asbestos ball is saturated with kerosine oil and lighted, and the 
lighted torch ])a'>sed over infested branches and leaves. 

1296. The following general direc- 
tions should be borne in mind in storing 
grains, (a) The buildings used should 
be close (5) The bins used should be 
tiglit-fitting, allowing access neither of 
air, nor ot light, nor yet of weevils and 
moths, (c) The granary and its surround- 
ings should be kept clean, (d) Eefuse 
grains should be destroyed and not 
left about, ie) Grain should be dried 
thoroughly before it is stored. (/) Stor- 
ing can be done between thick layers of 
well-dried neem leaver, or in tarred vats 
lined completely with dry straw. {g) 
Fig. 106 —Asbestos Naphthaline powder, half a teaspoonful 
Torch fur every 10 cubic feet of space once 

every 15 or 10 days, or 1 ounce to every 100 bushels of grain, also 
keeps out insects {li) Carbon-bisulphide, however, is the best sub- 
stance to use for protecting grains stored in godowns. The gas of 
carbon-bisulphide being heavy, sinks and the liquid can be thrust 
into the grain-store from the top. The use of a Qaaruidine bin 
is recommended by Mr. L. 0. Howard, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture Into this, all seeds and grains are 
put in bags as they come in, and are disinfected by carbon-bi- 
sulphide, before they are stowed away. The quantity of carbon- 
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bisulphide used being lbs. for every ton of seed or grain. ( 2 ) 
Hymenopterous insects belonging to the order Chalcididse prey 
upon and destroy in>ects injurious to giains, and their presence 
in godowns should be encouraged, (j) Salted sacks, i.e.^ sacks 
dipped in a ten per cent solution of common salt, and afterwards 
dried, liave been found very useful in keeping out weevils from 
grains stored in them, (k) For small quantities of vegetable 
and other seeds that may be easily stored m bottles, a drop or 
two of mercury shaken up with the grains in the bottles, are 
found most useful in keeping out insects. Mercury should not 
be used for storing grains meant for food and not for seed. 
Carbon bisulphide can be had of Messrs D. Waldie & Go , 
of Calcutta, for 1*2 annas a pound in quantities of 10 lbs. 
or more. 

1297. For Jioriivt inserts and other pests which can be 
reached only by smoke or gases, hydrocyanic acid gas may he used 
by means of a pair of patent vaporizing bellows. This gas is 
generated by using 1 ounce of potassium cyanide with 1 ounce of 
sulphuric acid and 8 ounces of water placed in the glazed receiver 
of the bellows. The gas generated by the above quantities will be 
sufficient for ono hundred and fifty cubic feet of. space. Some- 
times tents are erected over valuable shrubs and small trees, and 
the insects spoiling them destroyed by means of the gas generated 
inside the tent. Hydrocyanic gas being very dangerous, this 
Experiment should not be readily undertaken by Indian agricul- 
turists. Smoke from ignited mahua seed oil- cake at the first 
appearance of an insect-pest has sometimes been found efficacious. 
One and a half maunds of this cake per acre burnt windward of a 
blighted plot seem to have been quite sufficient. 

1298. For scale-insects, resin-wash is particularly useful. 
It is made by boiling together for three hours in a covered vessel 
5 lbs. of caustic soda, 15 lbs. of resin, and sufficient water. Then 
the mixture is diluted with water by gradually bringing it up 
to 100 gallons. It is then to be strained through canvas, and 
when quite cool applied with an Eclair A aporizer. 

1^99. As an ?nsecfmdal paint for the trunk and main 
branches of trees that are spoilt by insects (mainly scale-insects), 
the following is recommended : Boil 2 lbs. of sulphur and 1 lb. 
of stone-lime in 2 gallons of water for one and a half hours. 
Then add 3 lbs. more of stone-lime and boil for another half 
an hour. Make up with boiling water to 2 gallons and add 
enough fine flour or fine clay to the mixture to make it like 
thin paint. 

1300. When animals are troubled with ecto-parasites, 
such ticks, lice, fleas, itch-mites, etc., they are dipped in a 
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r("s(:»rvoir containing an insecticidal solution. The tollowin^ 
mixture may be used a^ a 'Xiftle dip : — 

IJ lbs of arsenic. 

3 lbs of soda 

3 lbs. of soap 
100 gallons of water. 

Kerosene emulsion, i,e.^ kerosene oil, shaken up with an equal 
proportion of boiling soap solution, or with buttermilk (ghol) and 
diluted with 100 times as much water, may be also rubbed into the 
skin of animals suffering from ecto-[i.na<ite^. Kerosene emulsion 
is a very potent rtMuedv against all soft-bodied insects. 

1301. F)fniticid/^s. — Bordeau.r mi.dare is the standard 
fungicide, but as it combines well with arsenical poisons, and 
as a combined spray of Bordeaux mixture with an arsenical 
poison, such as London Purple, or Paris Green, acts both as an 
insecticide and as a fungicide. 1 lb. ot one of the arsenical 
poisons should he mixed up finely powdered with 160 gallons 
of Bordeaux mixture. The Bordeaux mixture is prepared by 
adding to 40 gallons of water, 6 lbs. of powdered sulphate of 
copper and 4 lbs. of unslaked lime previously mixed to a paste 
with water. If there is an excess of sulphate of copper, it is 
apt to injure the foliage. To see if the mixture has been 
pro})eriy made or not, the clean blade of a knife is to be dipped 
into it for a minute If the knife is untarnished, the mixture 
is all right, but if the knife is stained a coppery colour, more 
milk of lime should be added. 

1302. As an all-round combined fungicide and insecticide, 
may be also mentioned the sulphur, lime and salt wush. Take 
40 lbs. of unslakeci lime, 20 lbs. of sulphur, 15 lbs. of salt, and 
50 gallons of water. Boil the sulphur with the water and 
10 lbs. of lime for not less than one and a half hours, or 
until the sulphur is thoroughly dis^^olved, in a strong iron (not 
a thin copper) boiler, when the mixture will be a light amber 
colour. The remaining 30 lbs. of lime is to be slaked with hot 
water, and when thoroughly slaked but still boiling, 15 lbs. of 
salt are to be added. When this is dissolved, the whole should 
be added to the lime and sulphur in the boiler, and the 
combined substances boiled for half an hour 'onger, when 
water, to make the whole up to 50 gallons, shou d be added. 
Then straining should be done through a wire sieve and 
the mixture should be well stirred before use. After using 
this mixture, the spraying machine must be thoroughly washed 
with hot water. 

1303. Another standard fungicidal solution is the Eau 
Celeste, This is made by mixing 1 lb. of sulphate of copper with 
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2 gallons of hot water. When cool, pints of commercial 
ammonia (strength, 22''’ B;iump) are to be added. The solution is 
to be kept tightly corked, and when it is required for use, it should 
be diluted with 20 gallons ot water. The Eclair Vaporizer may be 
used in spraying both the Eau Celeste and the Bordeaux mixture. 

1304. Insect-pests generally have many natural enemies, 
such as dragon-flies, ichneumon-flies, lady-birds, spiders, ants, 
bats, frogs, lizards, and certain birds, such as, starlings, king- 
crows, domestic fowls, thrushes, shrikes, drongo.^, rollers, wood- 
peckers, tit-mice, jay'-, lap-wings, nut-hatches, bee-eaters and 
plovers. Crows are very destructive to unripe grains of maize, 
though they eat grubs also Of all the bir(B mentioned, starlings 
(shnllh) are the best friend of the farmer. As a rule, birds that 
are good to eat (such as pigeons, doves, bagaries and sparrows) 
or have very fine and attractive plumage (such as linnets and 
parrots), are destructive of grain. As these are constantly hunted 
by man, they are naturally kept down. Sparrows and linnets 
[hcihui) perhaps do the greatest amount of datruige 

1305. Lighthuj jires at night or hanging up lanterns in 
plantations with troughs of water (to which a little kerosene oil 
may be added; underneath, is a good means of attracting and 
destroying insects. 

1306. U niheJliferons sfuce^ (snlfuj^ coriander, etc?;, repel 
insects, and the' 5 c may he grown here and there in the midst of 
and around orof)s that are particularly subject to the attack of 
insects, such as cabbages, cauliflowers, brmjals, etc., but this 
method has not generally proved very satisfactory. 

1307. Ichneumon flies are largely attracted by flowers of 
arahar and country sim {DoUclws lahlali). These may he grown 
round a plantation of sugar-cane, as ichneumon flies are known 
to destroy sugar-cane borers. 

1308. Free irrigation is a great preventive again- 1 cut- 
worms, whiteants, crickets and grasshoppers. They come out 
of their holes and hop away as soon as a field is thoroughly irri- 
gated. Thorough f)reparati()n of land and hurdling in of fowls 
(>cratchei s') in ploughed uf) fields before sowing, are also good 
preventive'-. 


CHAPTER CXIX. 

Agrr3Ultltral Zoology. 

Before introducing the reader to the piincipal insect-pests 
that cause damage to agricultural crops, it is desirable that a 
bird’s-eye view of the difierent orders of animals should be given, 
in :i .systematic manner, which may enable him to distinguish 
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insects from ainoiio the various oroups of animals that are popu- 
larly known as worms and vermin. The following zoological 
^clieme has been drawn up with special reference to insects ; — 
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SUB-KINGDOM IV (&). 

Arthropod v. 


I. Crustacea II. Arachnida III JM^Miapoda IV. Insecfca. 
(f'.f/., L-ray iishes, spiders, scor- ir'eniipedo'^ 

lobstei s, crabs). pions, ticks, and 

mites). millipedes). 


Metabola. 

I 

A. Hymenoptera 
{e.f/., bees, wasps, ants, 
ichneumons). 

B. Coleoptera 
{e.ff., C:it abifla- or 

carnivorous 
"lound beetles, 

Diti5>ci(la' or 
watei -beetles ; 

Sylphidie or 
burying beetles ; 

Dermestidse 
or Bacon beetles ; 

Scarabidie or 
cockchafers ; 

Blateridas or 
Click-beetles 
(wire-worms) ; 

TenebrionidaB or 
meal beetles ; 

Curculionidae 
or weevils ; 

Cerambycidic 
or woodborers ; 

Clii y&oinelidic 
or leaf and iiea- 
beetles ; and 
Ooccinelhdifi 
or lady-birds), etc 

C. Lepidoptera 
(butterflies and 

moths). 

D. Diptera 
(flies and mos- 
quitoes), 

1310. A short description ot each of the above groups -of 
animals, mainly bringing ont the meaning of the various terms 
used in the above scheme, will be of some use in getting an 
idea of the classification of the animal kingdom ^iven in the 
scheme. 

1311. Protozoa — The characteristic features of this class 
of animals are, they are simply little masses of protoplasm, 
without definite organs or a definite body cavity. They have no 
nervous, digestive or circulatory systems. The protoplasm is not 
surrounded by a cell-wall as in the case of vegetable cells, and 
the ]:)rol:ozoa are therefore able to throw ont pseudopods, Le., 


Hemi-metabola. 

A. Hemipteia or Rhynchota 

a. Hemiptera heteroptera 

e,g., bugs. 

b, Hemiptera homoptera 
{e cicads, plant, 
lice, scale insects). 

B. Orthoptera (cockroaches, 
ear-wigs, crickets and 

grass-hoppei s). 

C. Neuroptera 
(drajion flies ; 
white ants). 

D Thysanoptei a 
(thrips). 


I 

A-metabola. 

I 

Thysanura 
(fish insects, 
ispringtails. etc. 
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of the proto pi of which their body is com- 

po>^d. when they notice any food substance before them. Thus 
they posses^ volition which characterizes even the lowe>t member 
of the animal kingdom. Looked at under the microscope, these 
lowest animals present at least three common charactei istics : 
(1) they are nucleated masses of protoplasm ; (2) besides the 
nucleus they have a contractile vesicle, a sort of rudimentary 
heart ; (3) the masses of protopla''m are full of granules. The 
Gregarinidae and Rhizopoda are reproduced by fission at the 
nucleus. Foraminifera are encased in shells of calcium carbon- 
ate, — a particle of chalk being a mass of such shells. Uadiolaria 
are encased in shells of silica. They have a distinct mouth. 
Infusoria also have a distinct mouth, but no stomach. They 
multiply not only by fis.sioii but also by conjugation and 
gemmation. Infusoiia grow abundantly in rotting animal matter 
in presence of water. They are either ciliated or flagellated. 

1312. Oelenterata . — These have both mouth and a body 
cavity ; but no nervoos system, no circulatory organ, no blood. 
They often have distinct stinging organs. Reproduction take- 
])laGe both sexually and by segmentation. They usually live in 
colonies (c.r/., sponges and coralsj They are sometimes polymor- 
})bic in character, /.c., posse—ing more than one form, and the 
same form repeats itself at regular succession by a process which 
is known as alternation of generations. 

1313. Eclif nodevmata . — In thi- group the body cavit}’ is 
distinct from the alimentary caual. The body cavity is circula- 
tory, belonging to the water-va-cular system of circulation. 
There is a distinct radiate nervous system. The body is bilaterally 
symmetrical. Examples are star-fishes and sea-urchins. 

1314. Anmdosa . — The bodies of these animals are in seg- 
ments, They are never radiate, but more or less worm -like. 
Locomotor organs which are bilaterally symmetrical are present in 
the arthropoda, but not in true worms (^ Vermese). Reproduction 
of worms is either hermaphrodite, or conjugal, or parthenogenetic, 
or by simple gemmation. They have no true blood, a water- 
vascular system being present. They have a ventral nervous 
system which is not radiate as in the case of Echi nodennata. 
Many of the true worms are [larusitic. Domestic animals and 
birds often suffer from tape-worms. These throw out a chain of 
segments (proglottids), finishing up with a head which is provided 
with hooks and four cup-shaped suckers attached to the stomach 
or intestines of the host. This may be as long as 90 ft. Each 
proglottis has both male and female eggs, so that if one of these 
is swallowed by an animal, it is enough for the reproduction of 
the parasite. The adult form usually occurs in the dog and only 
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a cystic* form in man, or sheef), or ox, and the siqier-tition 
common amono; Hindus and Maliumed.nis that a doo i^ at) unclenu 
animal is a verv useful superstition inasmuch as it helj)S to 
reduce the po-^sibility of tape-worm in man. In the nematodes 
or round worms the male and female are separate and the body is 
unsegmented. Like t.i[)e-\\ orm*^ they are ])rovided also with 
spines and sucker^' at the anterior end. 

1315. OUgoclurtiP or earth-woim-» lum* .segmented bodie-, 
the number of segments being one hundred or more, and they 
have four rows of false feet or pads. They have no suckers to 
their mouth, but the alimentary canal is divided into distinct 
portions, such as ipharynx, m^ophagn^, proventiculis, gizzard, 
intestine and anus. The blood vessels are two in number and 
united in heart-like sacs, but it is not true blood that flows 
through these vessels, though it is a corpusculated fluid. The 
nervous svstem consi-t^ of a set of two ganglia above the 
oesophagus and two below. Theie are two pairs of testes. 

1316. Hirful'nhv or leeches have a double chain of ganglia 
united by longitudinal cords and forming a collar round the 
gullet. The mouth of a leech is tiiradLdc, i.e., it has three jaws. 
In some species the iaws are provided with teeth. There are 
two suckers, one at the anterior eml and the other at the posterior 
end. The stomach is provided with lateral sacs. There arg nine 
pairs of testes, one vas defeiens and a protru^ible penis. The 
female organ is inconspicuous, but the females have two distinct 
ovaries and an oviduct. 

1317. Arthropoda iucludmg the lobster clas^, spider class, 
centipede class and insect class of animals, have a definite series 
of rings, the integument being hard and often ehitinous. The 
rings dispose themsehes into two distinct sections, the head and 
the thorax going to form one section, called the cephalot borax, 
and the abdomen another section. The appendages are bilateral. 
The blood is true blood, but there are no red corpuscles. The 
heart is situated longitudiiialU on the back There is a double 
chain of ganglia at the ventral side, the foremost pair of ganglia 
beiug above the gullet and they may be assumed to correspond 
with the brain of higher animals. Metamorphosis takes place by 
eedysis or moulting. 

1316. Crustacea . — This class of arthropoda have more than 
eight feet, some of which are abdominal. The respiration is 
aquatic either by means of gills or by the wLole surface of the 
body. There are twenty pairs of antennae. 

1319. ArarJui/da are characterized by having eight feet. 
The respiration is aerial, by means of tracheae or of pulmonary 
chambers. The head and thorax are amalgamated. There are 
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no aiiteiniDj and no <il)(loininal all the eight legs proceeding 

from the ce])halothor;ix. 

Jfiiiiapixhi have a larger number ol feet than even 
the Crustacea. The lie:id is quite distinct, the thorax and. the 
abdomen being amalgamated into one uniform chain of rings. 
There is a pair of antennae. Respiration is by means of tracheae 
ending in distinct spiracles. 

18^1. Tiisecta. — This order will be more fully described in 
the next Chapter. 

1322 Molhisca, — These are sort-bodied animals, usually 
provided with a covering shell. The body is without any distinct 
segmentation. The nervous system consists either of a single 
ganglion or scattered pairs of ganglia. Heart and breathing 
organ aie sometimes absent. The jMoUusca are classified under 
two divisions, dz,, Mulluscoida and Mollusca proper. The 
Molluscoida have their heart either entirely absent or quite 
rudimentary. The nervous system consists of one ganglion or a 
pair of ganglia. BrachiofKida, the bodies of which are enclosed 
in a bivalve -hell, and Polyzoa <ire examples of this division. 
The Mollusca piofier have a well-developed heart with two 
chambers This division consists of univalve and bivalve animals. 
To the former belong the Cephalojjoda (c a., ammonites) and 
Gastropoda whelks) To the latter belong Lamellibranche 

oysters and mussels). 

1323. Vertehmta — These are characterized by the posses- 
sion of an internal skeleton definitely ''egmented The nervous 
centres are dorsal and shut ofiP from the general body-cavity. 
The limbs are away from the nervous centies and never more 
than four. In most cases the adult has a vertebral column. 

1324. P/.svr.s. — Pishes are cbaracierized by possessing a 
gill ; their heart consist's of only one auricle and one ventricle ; 
their blood is cold, and the only limbs they have are fins. 

1325. Amphibia. — Frogs, toads and watei -lizards or newts 
breathe first by gills and afterwards by lungs oi by both lungs 
and gills. The skull ha^ two conchies ; the heart has two 
auricles but one ventricle ; their limbs are never fins. 

1326. Reptilia, — These include the tortoise, vipers, lizards, 
and crocodiles, also the extiurf saurians, such as Pterodactyle, 
Ichthiosaurus, etc. Respiration is never by gills ; the blood is 
cold ; the skull has onh^ one condyle ; the integumentary 
covering consists either of .-scales or plates, but never \ of 
feathers. 

1327. Aces, — Birds have their lungs connected with air- 
sacs ; the heart is four-chambered as in the higher vertebrata ; the 
blood is very warm wliich facilitate.'! brooding ; their bodies are 
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covered with feathers ; the forelimbs are modified in the form of 
wings ; the skull has only one condyle- Birds are classified as : — 
(a) Runners {e,g., ostrich) ; (h) Swimmers ie.g.^ ducks, penguins, 
gulls, petrels) : (c) Waders cranes, herons, egrets, snipes, 

curlews, plovers) ; {d) Scratcher^ fowl, pigeon, pheasant, 

grouse) ; (e) Climbers (^.//., parrot, cuckoo, wood-pecker) ; 
(/) Perchers (e.g,^ crows, finches, linnets, larks, thrushes, swallows, 
kingfishers) ; and {g) Birds of prey, e.g.^ owls, hawks, eagles, 
kites, vultures). 

1328 Mammalia , — The lungs are without air-sacs ; the 
bodies are covered with hair or wool ; the skull has two condyles ; 
the animals have mammary glands. Mammalia are classified under 
two heads, Non- placental (<?.</., Kangaroo^), and Placental. 
Of Placental animals the following groups may be mentioned : — 

(a) Cetacea whale and dolphin) ; 

• (b) Ungulata [e.g.^ horse, ass and hog) ; 

(c) Ruminantia (^.^., oxen, deer, sheep and goats) ; 

(d) Pachydermata (elephant and rhinoceros) ; 

Carnivora {e.g., seal, walrus, jackal, dog, bear, wolf, fox, 

tiger) ; 

(/) Rodentia hare, rabbit, porcupine, beaver, rat, 

mouse, and squirrel) ; 

(c/) Insectivora {e.g„ mole and hedgehog) ; 

ill) Edentata {ey.^ ant-eater) ; 

(/) Cheiroptera {e.g.^ bat) ; 

(;) Primates {eg.^ monkey and man). 

CHAPTER CXX. 

Insects. 

The Insect a are characterized by the possession of six legs 
on the thorax. The head, thorax and abdomen are distinguish- 
able. There is one pair of antennse. The thorax is distinguish- 
able into three distinct segments, called respectively the pro- 
thorax, the meso-thorax and the meta-thorax, and as there is the 
sternal and the dorsal or notal side to each segment, the wings 
are distinguished as meso-notaiw or meta-notary, as the case mav 
be. The heart, as in spiders, consists of eight chambers, and 
there are two opposite currents distinguishable. The spiracles are 
on the abdominal segments only. 

1330. Hymenoptera . — These have a long proboscis, i,e., a 
sucking or lapping organ ; the ovipositor of the female is 
usually a stinging organ as well. There are four wings with 
few veins. The wings are appaiently naked but frequently 
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clothed with short, ^Gattered bristles. The larva? are geneially 
footless; |)U[);e inactive. There are some species of Hyinenopteia 
whiei) remain without wings in one or both sexes. Neuter ants 
are wingless, and even the inale and female ants get wings for a 
little while only. There is one class of Hymenoptera, the 
ovipositors of which instead of l)ei ng adapted as stinging organs, 
are specially adapted as boring instruments. The Tenthredinida^ 
or saw flies come under this class No injurious insects belong- 
ing to this family have been noticed in India, though the turnip 
saw-fly, the corn saw-fly, the gooseberry saw-fly, are common 
pests in Europe. Of the stinging cla'^s, parasites belonging to 
the three families Formicidte (antsj, lehneumonid[e (blue-bottles i 
and Chalcididm, are fairh conunon in India. Ants, bees and 
w^asps, living in communities and exhibiting wmnderful intelli 
gence, are very interesting insects to stud} ; but they can ue 
hardly regarded in the light ot parasites x^nts clo more good 
than harm in eating up grubs ot parasites, and specially in 
capturing and destroying aphides and tunnel-inalving grubs. 
Ants do occasionally spoil a crop of potatoes by burrowing holes 
in them and eating up the starch. They are also found attack- 
ing seedlings which are usually rich in glucose, e c/,, seedlings of 
brinjals and cabbages. Ichneumon flies which are like slender 
and small wasps in appeal auce, ha\e very prominent ovipositors. 
They are usually helf)ful to agiiciiltuie being ])arasitic on a 
number of catci pillar'^. One of these. Pnnpla jrunctalou is a 
long-bodied }ellou and black wasp-like insect with a very 
lirominent trifurcated hairy ovipositor- Ptci unmlui^ Ou/zcv 
(Fig. 65 a), is a minute copper-green ichneumon which may be 
seen in rice godowns, and which is believed to be parasitic upon 
wheat and rice weevih. The largest number of Indian Hymen- 
ofitera helpful to agriculture belong to the family OhalcididEt*. 
Their ovipositor is piominent ; they have wings with \ery few 
veins ; their habits, a> a rule, are parasitic. Cotesia Fladpe.'^ 
(Fig. 65 5), is a minute chalcid fly which is ])arasitic upon the 



Fig. 107. — Hvmenoptera 
(a) Ptnoiiidltii, oryzce* (6) Cotesia flampes 

(Both maonitied.) 

sugai’cane, sorghum and brinjal borer {Ghilo simplex). It is very 
effective in keeping this destructive borer in check. The other 
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chalcid insects collected and described in India are nearly all 
para>itic on the pests of tea or coffee plants. 

1331. Col{^opfeni (beetles).— The beetles are four-winged 
insects, the first pair of wings being horny or leathery wholly or 
partly covering the membranous hind-wings when closed, and 
meeting down the back in a straight >ntare. The larvae are 
either with or without legs ; the pu[)ic are inactive. Occasionally 
beetles are wingless (e.g.^ glow-worms) or with elytra soldered 
together. Weevils have branched antenn?e. 

1332. N early halt the insects known are beetles. The 
larvse of most beetles live on vegetation, and thev are ver\ 
nestnictive, as a rule. Some are carnivorous, such as Dmut^sUs, 
living on animal matter or on flesh. Others feed on dung and 
other refuse matters ; others again such as the larvre of cockchafer^ 
live oil roots of plants ; and some live in long galleries in tin* 
solid woo,d of trees, feeding on the substance of the wood. 

1333. Of carnivorous beetles may be mentioned the follow- 

ing : — (1) Ciciiulela .sc.i jumi hUj (Fig. 66a) called in Bengali 
Dhumsd-pakd, which is a ligei -beetle. devours both 

ihe ‘ rice hispa ’ and the ‘ rice sapper ' two of the principal pests of 
this crop. The head of this insect is large ; eyes very large iind 
prominent ; mandibles large and sharply pointed and armed with 
several piominent teeth. The elytra (or forewings) are spotted and 
long. The insect is about half an inch in length. (2) Caiosoma 
nrii'/ifale is a ground-beetle (mrah/da') active and black, about the 
size of a small cockroach ; it feeds on other insects, and has been 
reported as verv useful in the Panjal) in destroying young 
locusts. (3) Tt'ogiwdtii nunfritan/ra is a small brown beetle which 
feeds on some of the smaller moths which are granary pests. 
But in its larval -tage the Trogos/fa does some injury to stored 
wheat. (4) Dermesfes viidphnis (Fig. 66/>), called iu Bengali 
Kd)i-l)(tui‘, the larvge being called. ‘'Shotl-pofcd, is a dark coloured 
beetle, about ^ in length with hairy larvae, which preys on silk- 
worms aiid spoils cocoons by feeding on the chrysalids. (5) Lady- 
birds {cocci aeli dee) called in Bengali Padma-hit^ are hemispherical 
beetles often brilliantly coloured, which are helpful in devouring 
scale-insects (coccidce)^ plant-lice (aphidee) and other insects. There 
is one member of this family of beetles, however, ciz., Epilachaa 
viginti-octo-pu7ictata (Fig. 66 c) which defoliates pumpkin vines 
and brinjal plants. Of ScaT'ahidee or dung-beetles, the Catha^'seuA 
sahcBus (guhre-]iokd) may be mentioned here. ' 

1334. Of warehouse beetles^ may be mentioned the follow- 
ing : — (1) Silvanus siirmamensi s belonging to the family Cuciijidce, 
is a little brown beetle, with active white grubs, which has been 
found destroying stored sorghum seed and biscuits. It is also to 
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be seen in date fruits bought in the (Calcutta bazaars. (2) 
^ hfh rf()sto}\ia UNthilaia, belonging to the family J)ennedidai, is 
also a little blown lieetde with white hairy grubs, which are said 
to be destructive to wdie.it '^^ored in godowns. (o) Rhizopertha 
/ni.vUa, lielonging to the family Pthiidai^ a minute brown beetle, 
commonly found in warehouse*^, attacking wheat, sorghum seed 
and biscuits. (4) Galantha orjiza\ Ch', belonging to the 
weevil {On rruhtmuka) family, is the most destructive of all waie- 
house pests. It is a very Muall dark brown beetle with a long 
snout and jointed antennse. The laiva? live inside the grains ot 
rice, wheat, maize, sorghum, etc. (5) Bni<‘hn.s rhi/iensis belong- 
ing to the family Briidiiclcp is a small brown beetle which is 
very destructive to stored gram, arnhctr and other pulses. The 
larvae are little white grubs which live in the pulse seeds. (6) 
Bruc/nts e)iiar(fniatHs is a large grey weevil which destroys stored 
peas. 

L‘^35. Of hori tip und hinnellinp heeftei^ may be mentioned 
the following : — (1) Oryctes rhinoterot^ belonging to the family 
ViiaastincB (Goliath beetles or nt/d-poka) is a very large black 
beetle with a protuberance on the u].)per part of its head some- 
thing like the protuberance on the head of a rhinoceros, which 
damages cocoanut trees by cutting large holes in them through 
the young leaf shoots. (2) Rhifnchophorvs sic/naticollis, or 
iChlnre-kota) ^nd {'6) Sjdio> nop ho nis planipenni.^ are two weevils 
wJiich also bore into the trunks of (,‘ocoannt and date palm^. (I ) 
The flattened legless larva? of various species of beetles belonging 
to the family Bii/irestidce, tunnel into timber and stems of various 
plants. The Bsimboo f/hun { Dinodei sp.) and other (jliim 
insects are also minute beetles belonging to the family Ptinidce. 
Binoderus ninnitans is the commonest perforator of ripe sugar- 
cane. (6) The mango fruit weevil, Ct ijpfoidninrhn.s mamfifera 
(Fig. 66 £3?) is also a tunneller.^ (7) Plati/dactylus sexspinosus, 
belonging to the tamily Scolvlidje, is a small brown beetle, which 
tunnels into the stalks of paddy plants. (8) The Xylohorns 
pci foroits or Bera-fxdrd of sugar-cane is a boring beetle. (U) The 
sweet-potato weevil {Gylas formirarind) may be also mentioned 
among this class. 

1336. Of beetles destmclire to roots and leaces may be 
mentioned the cockchafers or Lord-pokd {Melolonthini), The 
curved fleshy grubs may be seen destroying the roots of plants 
and the black or brown imagoes may be seen at night feeding 
on leaves from March to June. There are twm species 


^ An interesting account of this insect is given in Lefroy’s ‘ Indian Insect 
Pests’, Calcutta, 1906. 
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of this group found in the iii-‘i;;hl»ourho')il of Calcutta, called 
respectively, Apor/oaia Blanrhanli and Srhizonf/cha jnsreseens 



Fig. 108 . — Coleopteba 


(a) Cincindela Sexpunctata. if) Hispa ctnescens. 

ih) Dermestes Vulpiims {0 Aiilacophora abdomnialis. 

(c) Epilachna 28-puiictata. {h) Opafcrum depiessmn, 

id) Cryptorliynchus mangifera (z) (Jluet'X nenns basalih, 

(e) Melolonthini. 

(Fia. 66 e). The former is black, the latter brown. The 1.^7^ 
live for about four vears in the otound, during the whole of which 
time they live ou the fine root-; of plant.'-. Where there are large 
tracts of uncultivated laud, the oi-uIk can thrive uninvested and 
the beetles can destrov cultivated crops in the oeighbouXiood. 
But though cockchaters do a great amount of damage in Russia 
and Southern Em ope, as well as in Upper India, to agricultural 
crops, in Lower Bengal, thev have so far principally been nViced 
as a very destructue garden pe.st, defoliating every rose-bush and 
other plants iu the hot weather. By propei cultivation, the pest 
can be kept off from plantations, but if they come from unculti- 
vated tracts in the neighbourhood of a plantation, it is very 
difficult to ileal with them. Cockchafer larvie have been reported 
from (ffiitt,igoug as destroying paddy and maize crops, and it 
cannot be said that there is no danger from this sonrce m localities 
where uncultivated tracts abound. The fungus (Botri/Us tmella) 
which causes one of the diseases of silkworms known as muscar-- 
dine, or chma-hete, is said to be destructive to the larvae ot 
Meloh>ntl,l,u also. Silkworms affected with this disease may be 



kani>kuuk <jf l iih: 


(]rie(l in the '^hade, powdered and the powder nuiv be applied to 
roots and leaves of rose and other bushes attacked by ‘•orkcbaier'^. 

13d 7 Of l^eetU.'i (chirh destro// ci‘ 0 ])S proper^ ^ery few have 
been noticed, besides the < IhrV'^onieli.l beetles, fhspa (rnescens 
(Fig. bb /’j and A ulacophorti alnlomincdis (Fig. 60 g)^ which will 
be separately dealt with in the next chapter. A large-sized 
Oantharid-beetle {hhtcli-’jxdcn)^ Mjflahris j/nstidaUi, is destructive 
to the flowers, of gourd, oioundnnt and ardhar, A Chrysoinelid 
beetle (Ilalfira tdffro/nsca) is said to attack the leaves ot garden 
vegetables in the Himalayas. It ha^^ been also noticed defoliating 
indigo plants in Rungpur. Be^'ido'. Hispa (t‘ne,^cens there is (Fig. 
66 i) another of the Cdirv^omeruhe (Ciurttu ntnnfi^ hascdi.s)^ which is 
said to destroy paddy seedlings. A little fiat beetle [Oj/utrnni 
dep}‘ess}ini) belonging to the family Tenehrionida^ attacks linseed 
and wheat jilants (Fig. 66 A). 

1336. Li'pidoptem . — These include butteidies and moths. 
The four wings of the mature insect are covered with scales. The 
mouth parts are often developed to an extraordinary degree forming 
a long-coiled proboscis or tube with wbicli the insect sucks u[» 
honey trom plants. The larv?e as well as the mature insects are 
often brilliantly coloured. The larva? eat up a great quantity of 
green vegetable matter. The distinction between butrerflie.s and 
moths is only justified as a inatrer of convenience. 

1339. True luUterfiies have their antemuo terminating in 

a club, and they generally fly about in day time. Ot the^e the 
following may be mentioned as of agricultural interest : — (!') 
VirtudoJa a gi.iceful purplish butterfly, the larva? of 

which bore into the fruits ot guava, pomegranate, loqnat, etc. 
(2) M(incf piiun nt'pcdeiuls^ or ^lancipiitm nipfc (Fig. 67 a), a 
white butterfl} , the larva? of which have been known to attack 
gram, linseed, sugar-cane. This may be looked upon as an 
Indian form of the desti uctive English butterfly, Fierh or Man- 
r/pnuir hrassiae, (3) Fapilio is a large swallow-tailed 

butterfly, the caterpillars of which tlefoliate orange and lemon 
trec^, in tliflerent parts of India. 

1340. Most of the lepidopbera of agi iciilnnal interest belong 
to the moths. The following may^ he mentioned as of special im- 
pnrtam : — (1) The Spdosoma (sudn jtoka or hlmd) defoliates jute, 
sunn-hemp, sesamum, castor-oil and other cro[)s. Other hairy 
caterpillar^ like the SpiJosoma have been known to defoliate 
mango trees, tea, coffee, paddy, rahi crops generally, and rape in 
})articular. The Alope riciiii (Fig. 67 /O may be mentioned as 
a common Indian defoliating caterpillar. (2) The Noctues^ which 
are thick-bodied moths with thread-like antenna?, are verv 
destructive in the larval stage. The larva?, usually known as 
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cut-wonnis or surface caterpillars, are smooth caterpillars with fonr 
pairs ot pro-legs and one pair of anal claspers, and they usually 
do tbeir work ot destruction at night, living in day-time hidden 
in the earth. The following JNoctiies moths are of special agri- 
cultural interest : — (a) AchcBa nitlicertf', a greyish moth, with 
dark-brown hind- wings, marked with greyish white streaks. 
Ihe caterpillars defoliate brinjals, paddy, sugarcane, Cajaiuts 
indiais^ castor-oil plant, etc. (b) Ileliothes armiyera called vari- 



Fio. 109. — Lepidoptera, 


(^■) Mancipium Nepalensis. (e) Leiicania lereji 

ih) Alope ricini (f) Laphygma exigua. 

(c) Heliothes armigera (larva, (g) Chilo simplex (larva, pupa 
pupa and imago). and imago). 

{d) Agrotis suffusa (larva and (A) Lencinodes orbonalis (larvse, 
imago). pupae and imago). 

ous1y h kniza, lurka, is a small irreyish moth. wn*th 

dn^^ky-hrown hind-wines (Fig. 67^). The caterpillars nre known 
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to be destructive to paddy, hemp i^Ccuuiahis sativa)^ P^PP}4 khesdr/^ 
.Oi)h'rho.'i lahlab 'dud other pulses, and rabi crops generally, and 
to immature bolls of cotton, (c) Leucania e.cfmn/a and other 
Ledcunitla^ the (‘att‘i-[)illar> of which are destructive to young- 
paddy plants, oats and peas. Leucama loteffi (Fig. 67 e) has 
been found very destructive to paddy plants, {d) Laphijcnna 
pxifjna (Fig. 67 /) attacks lentil plants, {e) Agrotis suffu}<a 
(Fig. 67 d) and ( f) Orhrojjleura both attack opium 

plants in the same way. (S) Geoinetres or loopers are long, 
slender, smooth caterpillar^ which hump up the middle of the 
body into a loop in progressing. Their moths are slender- built 
creatures with large wings and comb-like antennm. Some of 
these are known to be dc'^trllcti'^^‘ to tea and coffee bushes. (4) 
CJiilo simple d' the ‘ moth-borer ' of sugarcane. (5) Parapotaj.r 
oTjjzalis^ the caterpillars of which are aquatic in their habits and 
attack [laddy plant.'^. (6. The Majra-jfohi (Child Orf/Z'rChfs) 
tunnels into the green stalks of paddy and wheat. (7) Sphe- 
narches ra[fei is a minute plume moth, the caterpillars of which 
tunnel into the ponds popat bean (DolirUns lahlab) in Nagpur, 
(8) Gelechia gossi/piella is the caterpillar of a minute moth which 
tunnels into cotton bolls, (9) Gelediia oerealella is the caterpillar 
of a minute moth which is destructive to stored maize. (10) 
Tinea peUionella is the caterpillar of the common clothes moth, 
and is a minute (*reatare that protects itself in a case. It is 
very destructive to woollen materials. ()ther Tineid caterpillars 
attack padd’v, spinning the giains together into a 'web. (12) 
Pyralid moths may be also mentioned as injurious to stored meal 
(hence called meal-worms), also to leaves and flowers of mnstaid. 
These minute moths have long wing^ which are not folded up in 
repose. The antennae and legs are long and slender, abdomen long 
and pointed, extending considerably beyond the hind-wings. The 
commonest example is the Lencinodes arbimali^ (Fig. 67 Ji) which 
spoils brinjal fruits by tunnelling holes in them. 

1341. Diptera, — The insects of this order hare only twm wings 
with few veins, not clothed with scales or hair. The hind-wings 
are replaced by rudimentary haltei‘es or poisers. The mouth is 
furnished with a proboscis. The female is stingless, but the last joint 

is often prolonged, into a beak-like 
process w^hich helps it in making 



holes for the deposition of eggs. 
The larvae are footless maggots ; the 
pupae inactive. Nearly ail the dip- 


B-'m llO.-OipTERA (Mosquito) Fve in fluid or in semi- 

fluid substances (e.g,^ putrid meat) 
and even the imagoes {e.g., oi dinary house flies) have the poorer of 
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living under water for an hour or more. The spiracles are 
situated close to the anus or posterior extremity of the body and 
they push up this end of the body occasionally to get fresh 
air. The slender wriggling larvm we see in dirty water are 
chiefly the larvse of mosquitoes. 

1342. The principal families of dipterous insects are : (1) 

PulicidcB or fleas {pishd) ; (2) Muschh^^ or flesh and house flies ; 
(3) (Plsfridre or bot-flies ; (^4) IlJppohosridti^ or sheep ticks ; 
(5) Tafxin/dir or horse-flies ; (6) Caliddce or nio:?quitoe'- ; (7) 
Cliironomidos or gnats ; (8) 0'< nhun 'dilce or gall-midges ; 

(9) Tipulidce or crane-flies also called Daddy-longlegs ; (10) 
Sffrpli'hhs' or aphis-eaters. 

Ol the J^iu^cid.e insects may be mentioned (1) Dacus 
ferrugineus^ the grubs of which are found in ripe mangoes, and (2) 
Carporngid parctalina which is very destructive to gourds, melons, 
cucumbers, etc. 

Of Cecidomyiidae may be mentioned Ceridoin/fia orgzce^ a 
minute fly which attacks paddy, chiefly a,u.s paddy. 

Bot'-flies Jo a great deal of (lamage to ox-hides They 
live in the larval state either in stomachs of animals, or in tumours 
under their skin, or in their nose and frontal sinuses. The class 
of the bot-flies called Hypoderma or Warbles, spoil the hides of 
oxen. Tanners can doctor up the holes made by the bot-flie«, but 
hides with such minute holes are L-lassed as second class hides. 
Rubbing with kerosene when cattle are troubled with these flies, 
is the best treatment. 

1343. Fleas (pish/) which are fiarasitic on domestic fowls, 
dogs, cats, etc., pass their larval stage in dust, and they must be 
looked upon as a sign of general uncleanness of the house and 
the animals affected. The P/diddce or fleas are without wings. 
Their bite produces blister m man, but they do not thrive on 
human skin. The best prevention of fleas for domestic fowls is- 
the dust bath. If the dust consists partly of ashes and lime, fleas 
get little chance. 

We may just mention here the Tacliinid parasites, Trycolyga 
houd'f/c/s and Masicera grandis which ^ blow ’ the silkworm and 
the tusser silkworm respectively. 

1344. Hemiptera (Ehynchota ). — The Hemiptera or true bugs 
are divided into two groups, the Heteroptei a and the Homoptera. 
(1) The Heteroptera have their fore- wings horny and the hind- 
wings (as also the tips of the fore- wings, as a rule), membranous ; 
they are usually provided with a scutellum or shield-like protection 
on the back, the antennae are long, four or five jointed ; the head is 
generally free. This group includes the plant-bugs and the 
parasitic bugs (e»g., Gimex lectularzus, the ordinary bed and chair 

M, BA 40 
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bug, or ( ]ihar~iJoka), (2) The Honioptera have their head 
complete! \ fixed to the thorax. The antennse are short ; the 
v.'ings when present are membranous. This group includes the 
True Lice the hair louse, PetUcnhis capitis^ or ukun)^ the 

Aphides or plant-lice, and the CoccidcB (hark -lice or scale insects). 



{a) Leptocorisa acuta. (5) Lohita grandis. 

1345. Of the heteropterous insects may be mentioned (1) 
Ajiinis concinna, a pentatomid?e bug which attacks rabi crops 
and vegetables. It has a prominent beak, oval body and 
large nieso-thorax. The scutellum or shield is very larg^e, covering 
nearly the whole of the wings and abdomen. (2) Leptocorisa 
acuta (Fig. Ill a), the rice-sapper {Gandhi or Bhoma) has a small 
triangular scutellum, long and slender body, and is yellowish 
brown in colour. (3) Dusdercus rinanhitns. which has a very 
short scutellum, is a conspicuous red-coloured insect, about the 
size of a wasp. It attacks cotton, bottle-gourds, musk-melon, 
cabbages, etc. (4) urin t'nns Im/uhris (very like the chinch-bug 
of America, BUssns leu toj items), small, black, fly-like insect 
with a short scutellum, which commonly attacks cotton plants and 
cotton bolls. (5) Lohita grandis (Fig. Ill h) which attacks cotton 
plants (known as kapasi-jiokd in Nadia) is also a slender insect 
with hard wings and short scutellum. (6) Another bug (PAy^c- 
pelta schlauhuscliii), known as kutLpokd in Nadia, attacks rice 
plants. (7) The so-called ‘ mosquito blight ’ {Helopeltis theivora) 
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of tea, is also a bug. (8) Blissus gihhus is a bug which »poiJs 
the sugarcane leaf and growing caues by feeding on the sap 
or juice, 

1346. Of homopterous insects may be mentioned the 
following : — (1) Aphis hrassiccs^ the jdb-poJcd of mustard, etc., and 
other aphides. Aphides secrete a sweet honey-like substance for 
which they are much sought after by other insects. The fully sexual 
forms have large wings, but they are mainly propagated asexually. 
Some live on leaves, others suck the juice of green stems and 
leaves, others again live on roots. They are green or brown, or 
black, in colour. JPhtfllo.rera vastatn.r is the vine aphis which 
attacks both roots and leaves and produces little galls also. The 
tea-aphis (^Ce/ilojiia thececola) is a blackish insect which sucks 
up the juice of young tea leaves and causes their edges to curl 
up (Fig* 112 a). (*2) The Psylhdce, the larvae of which iye 

covered by a cottony secretion, are small leaping bugs. Like 
aphides they subsist on the sap of plants, and exude a sweet 
secretion. Some species produce galK. Psglla /sifis which is 
'extensively destructive to indigo in Bengal, is a gall-forming 
Pstillul The Ps7jlla cistellata is a small black fly-like 

insect which attacks young shoots of mango and makes them 
abortive. (3) The Oicads are unable to leap, and they are larger 
than aphides or psyllils and sometimes very large. The males 
are provided with conspicuous drum-like appendages to their 
abdomen. They are black, green, or yellowish in colour, and 
the wings are either trans])arent or marked with a row of 
moderate sized black spots on the veins. The larvee and pupae 
resemble the imago in general appeal ance except that 

the wings are undeveloped. Some large-sized cicads keep 
up a perpetual chirping 
in the silence of forests. 

Although cicads are 
commonly to be seen 
feeding on the sap of 
plants in India, none of 
them have been described 
as injurious to crops. 

(4) The CoGcidce or scale- 
insects are often very 
injurious to cultivated 
plants and specially to 
trees and perennials- 
'The males have two 
wings. The females are 
wingless and scale-like in appearance. Jiriociuton cajam 



Fig. 112. — Aphides and Scale-Insecjts. 

(а) CeyloTiia thesecola, winged and 

unwinged 

(б) Tcerya ^gyptiacum. 

(c) Aspidiotus ilavescens. 
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attacks arahat. Aspidiotvs destructor is destructive to cocoanut 
palms. ChtouiiSjii,^ aspidistr(P is injurious to the areca nut 
palm. Dactijlojmis Brotnelii cause> the curling di^ea^e of 
mulberry bushes, locally known in the silk-districts of Bengal as 
Tiihrd. Icer/ja ^ f^ijifptdu inn (Fig. 112 h) caused wholesale destruc- 
tion of trees in Eg} pt some years ago, and this insect has been 
seen on difterent trees in Calcutta and in Madras. Aspidiotus 
flare&cetis (Fig. 112 e) occasionally attacks tea-bushes, as do, in 
fact, a multitude of >cale-insects. 

1347. Oi tlioi tera. — insects of this order, to which 
locusts, grasshoppers and crickets belong, have four wingp^ the 
anterior ones being narrower than the ]»o>terior ones which are 
usually folded up, and they aie leathery rather than horny in their 
texture. The larMc and puptc are both active. The egg^ are 
generally enclosed in a ease. The hind legs are U'suallv fashioned 
for leaping. The commonest example of this order will be Ibuud 
in the Feriflaneta ovientalis^ the ordinary cockroach, belonging to 
the family Blattidce, (2) To the family Pha.^innla belong the 
stick-insects and leaf-insects, with long slender bodies and legs, 
some of which are wingless. Some insects of this family are 
very destructive to cocoanut trees in the South Sea Islands, and 
when alarmed, they squirt out a highly acrid fluid, which causes 
blindness if it reaches the eyes. (3j Mantnlw, of which the well- 
known preying mantis is the best known, are not agricultural 
pests. They devour insects and are helpful to agriculture. They 
also have slender stick-like bodies- They deposit their eggs in 
spongy ball-shaped nests. (4) ISiext come the Acrididce or short 
horned gra-Nho['peis to w'hich belong the following Indian 
varieties of migratory and invading locusts : — A( vklium peregrinum^ 
Acridhim siirclndinn^ Acvidiiim mehmocoriie, Acridium ceruginosum^ 
Caloptenus ernhesiens^ Ccdopfrnas t aVfg’niO.sns^ Cgrtaranthai As 
ranacea^ O.cyd fin c/fera^ JPachgti/lus Anerescens. To the 
belong also non-migratoi'y locusts and grasshoppers of which 
many are destructive to crops. Crotogonus sp., a small thick-set^ 
brown grasshopper, is destructive to young crops of all kinds as 
soon as they appear above ground, '-uch as, indigo, Jcalai, J>arhatA 
opium, wheat, barley, linseed, rape-seed, til, hdjrd, arahar, castor, 
etc. Catantops axillaris {Kat- pita ring), and Kapjrepocntmls 
hramina attack young paddy plants. CEdalus marmoratus and 
Pcecilocera liievogbjplika defoliate sugarcane. I’he most destruc- 
tive of all the grasshoppers is the llieroglyphus fxircifer which 
attacks paddy and maize plants. (4) Then come the Gryllidce, or 
the crickets ( Ui-chingrl, usrang, jldngim), the abdomens of which, 
are furnished with long ovipositors. An enormous mole-cricket 
{Schizodactglus monstruosus) is injurious to young tobacco and 
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other crops growing on high land in Behar, where it is known as 
Bherwa, G j»a sp. is a cricket v^hich i«? siiid to injure 
opium plants by cutting them off when th^v are considerably 
advanced in growth. Adieta s]>. is also said t() injure- young 
opium. Llogrtjllvs himandafns 
(Fig. 113) spoils young potato, 
cabbage and other yah/ crops 
(5) The long horned grass- 
hoppers which, 

however, do not include the 
common locusts and grass- 
hoppers, are somewhat rare. Liogryllus Bimaculatus. 

1348. Neuroptera. — In this order of insects the four wings 
are of similar texture and with numerous veins. The wings are 
sometimes hairy The dragon-flies { jhinji-pola^ or jlinf/i-phai hic/) 
are the commonest example of this order. They can be seen in 
Lower Bengal in the month of October specially in large numbers, 
chasing their insect prey wherever they fly, and they are to be 
looked upon as one of the best friends the farmer has. Their 
larvae live in water, and the larvre of the few species that do live 
on plants feed on aphides, etc. The white-ant is the other 
commonest example of this order, but they are exactly of the 
opposite character to dragon-flies, and they have been dealt with in 
a separate chapter. 

1349. lltifsauoj>tercu — Only the Thrips belong to this 
order. The wings are long, narrow, straight, equal and vein- 
less. These minute insects either fly or hop very vigorously. 
Many flowers are attacked by thrips which with their biting 
mouth keep chewing the delicate leaves and pollen grains. 
The female is apterous, i.e.^ without wings. The males are 
scarce, and propagation probably takes place by parthenogenesis. 
The males are different in appearance altogether from females. 
A minute black winged thrips has been noticed, spoiling the 
turmeric crop in Madras. Another thrips has been reported as 
injuring the poppy in Behar where the insect is called llii or 
lehL 

1350. Tlipsamiia . — These are wingless, mandibulate 
insects, with long, many-jointed antennae, abdomen composed of 
ten segments, which do not undergo metamorphosis. Not being 
parasitic on plants they have no interest for students of agriculture, 
though they are most curious animals. They are covered with 
scales or hair. They have two or three long caudal appendages. 
The '‘Silver-fish” or “Fish-insects” {Lepisma) which are so 
destructive to books, are the commonest example of this 
order. 
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In the succeeding chapters we will give more detailed 
description of the commonest agricultural pests and treat each 
subject from the farmer’s point of view. 


CHAPTER CXXI. 

Locust (Acbidium Peregrinum, Acridium Succinctum, etc.). 

There are two important types of Indian locust — that found 
in Rajputana (Arrklium i>erean'inini) and that occurring in the 
Deccan {Acridiinn sik < incftmi). The Rajputana locust usually 
breeds twice in the year, while the Deccan locust only once. The 
breeding ground of the Rajputana locust are the sand-hills of 
Rajputana, Sind, the Punjab, Jeypore and Ajmere. The chief home 
of the Deccan locust are the Western rihauts. They are also 
found to hi <-*ed in the Konkanand the adjuiniui; part of the Deccan. 
From these two centres both varieti^^ c»l hn-nsf^ migrate to all 
parts of India and sometimes even to Bengal. The Aci^idiirm 
succJnct^du prefers the invasion of moi^ter tracts, while the 
Acridiam i>(fre<jrf mnn chooses drier climates. Besides these two 
migratoiy locusts there are ()ther>^, and some varieties of stationary 
locusts are found in Bengal and other provinces of India. 
These also do some little amount of damage. 

1352, The life-history of the Bombay locust has quite recently 
been very completely worked out by Mr. Lefroy, the Entomologist 
to the Grovernment of India. From his description, it appears that 
the flying locust emerges from the grass lands, in which it has 
come to maturity, in September, October, or November, and enters 
the crops. In ordinary years, it is then observed for the first time. 
During the night, it usually remains motionless in the plants or on 
trees not feeding, and apparently numbed with cold. If the nights 
are warm, it is active all the time, and hops away on being disturbed. 
During October and early November, it flies during the night, 
migrating from place to place. As the sun rises, the locust becomes 
active and commences to feed. At midday, it is flying aimlessly 
about in the air, feeding on the crops, and when disturbed, settling 
overhead. The practice of cultivators at this time is to go into the 
fields and beat tins to frighten the locusts, but as a rule, this has no 
good effect, unless the whole field be driven by a large force of 
men in the early morning or evening. 

From November to March the winged locust is torpid at 
night, and can then be killed in large numbers. With the first fall of 
rain the coupling period begins, and the locusts may at this time be 
caught by hand during the day, for they are sluggish and move 
little. The females lay the eggs in a hole in the ground, a hole which 
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they take an hour and a half to make, while the actual deposition 
of eggs is complete in half an hour. These are never laid in dry 
soil, always in that more or less damp, and usually in land fairly 
free from jungle They seem to prefer an uncultivated surface, 
and a soil not too clayey. Many were found in the embankments 
of low-lying fields. More still were placed on grass land. 

Within five or six weeks of the laying of the eggs, the hop- 
pers or young locusts come out. They live in the grass lands and 
feed upon grass and other vegetation Their life occupies some 
six weeks, during which time they are unable to fly and can only 
leap. They are active almost from the moment they hatch, and 
commence feeding within an hour. In this stage, when very abun- 
dant, they can be brushed in huge numbers into bags dragged over 
the surface of the ground and so destroyed. 

About October and November the locusts become mature, 
acquire their wings, and begin to collect together in swarms and 
migrate. In Bombay, this migration takes them to the highland 
of the Western Ghats. During the cold weather they remain 
in these districts, and about the second half of March or the 
beginning of April, the out^vard movement from the Ghat region 
commences, to the North-East, East, and South-East especially. 
About the end of Mav the swarms break up, and the locu^sts are 
scattered singly over enormous areas of country A little later, 
on the first fall of raiu, reproduction commences as already 
described. 

The whole history of the Bombay locusts during the year is 
stated by Mr. Lefroy to be as follows : — 


Winged locusts emerged and entered crops 
„ " „ migrated 

„ „ remained in forests 

„ „ migrated 

,, ,, scattered 

„ „ reproduced and died 


October 1st to 20th. 

. October 20th to November 
30th 

December 1st to March 20th, 
Maich 20tli to May 20th. 
May 20th to June 10th 
June 10th to August 10th 


There are several points in this life-history, at which it is 
possible to attack the insect. We have already indicated one, 
namely, the young ‘ hopper ’ stage before wings are acquired and 
when tbe hoppers can be brushed up off the ground into bags, attach- 
ed to bamboo frames to keep the 'months open, which are dragged 
over the ground. In addition to this, it is often well worth while to 
give rewards to children or even to men in a locality, sav of ^ 
to i anna per seer for locusts collected during the cold weather or 
during the coupling season. Insecticides have only been effective 
when mixed with food, and then have only been applied on a 
small scale. The spreading of fodder dipped in a mixture of 11b. 
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lead ar-^enafe, 5lbs. j inaerji and 100 gallons of water, seems to 
have been effective in killing the locusts, and not to have been in- 
jurious to caftle or large animals. The egg masses, in the groiind, 
can be found and collected for payment of rewards, as described 
above, at the proper season. 

Locusts at various stages have quite a number of enemies. 
Crows, monkeys, squirrels are all very fond of them. The larvse 
of certain flies (large maogot‘^') live in the abdomen and feed upon 
the tis■^ues. A large red mite (^TrumlodJfnn ifrnndi.^''tnntn'i) lives 
on the lower wings. The eggs are attacked bj" at least three dis- 
tinct organism^. The first is a beetle grub which eats the egg^. 
The second is a cachytrred worm which is found in great num- 
bers in the egg clusters. The third is an ichneumon 
indims)^ which lays one egg in each locust egg. 

1353. We have hitherto spoken of the Bombay locust. The 
North-West or true migratory locust is Acridhnn perearlnnm. In 
recent years it has done much damage, and is liable to visit any part 
of Central or Northern India. Others are Acrid? um 

common over Central and Southern India These are probably never 
gregarious, and have no special periods for i eprod nction. Acridi^nn 
melanoL(?i‘)ie is a large solitary gras>hopper occurring over most 
parts of India, and there are quite a number of others well known 
in their own districts. 

1354. It may be mentioned here that Mahommedans catch 
locusts for food, and even preserve them for this purpose, as they 
regard them in the light of a holy food from Mecca. Desiccated 
locusts might be tinned and exported to Europe, where they are 
prized as food for insectivorous cage-birds and also for game-birds. 


CHAPTER CXXII. 

GRA^SHOPrEIlS AND CrICKETS. 

The paddy grasshopper {Ilieroqhjplni^ furcifer), — This acrid 
insect (called Pharinq and Jhitka) does very extensive damage to 
the paddy crop and also to young maize and piar. It attains full 
size when the paddy crop is nearly ripe for cutting and when 
cracks in paddy fields are numerous. The females can be seen 
laying eggs in the cracks in masses of forty or fifty about the end 
of November or beginning of December ; five or six of such 
masses are deposited in different crevices by a single female. 
Throughout the dry season nothing more is noticed of the pest, 
and hidden in the crevices a certain proportion of the eggs hatch 
at the beginning of the rainy season. Where cold weather culti- 
vation is practised, or where very heavy showers of rain occur in 
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April or May keeping paddy fields submerged under water fOr 
some days before the hatching of the egg-> coaimen(‘es, very few 
get the chance of hatching. When the grasshojipers are small in 
July and August, they hop about in the water of the paddy fields 
and live on the young paddy plants, hardly noticed by cultivators. 
They begin to be seen in September, but it is only when the 
plants are in ear in October and November, that the cultivators 
begin to recognize that the grasshoppers are doing mischief. 
They are non-migratory. In one instance the author noticed 
whole fields of paddy on one side of a road in the district of 
Midnapore, ruined by these grasshoppers, while on the other side of 
the road scarcely any damage could be noticed, and while on one 
side myriads of grasshoppers were hopping about and flying, on 
the other side there were only stray ones. 

1356. Besides locusts and Hiero>/lijp]nis furcifer^ there are 
several other grasshoppers and crickets which are injurious to 
crops. Often several species of grasshoppers attack a crop all at 
once. The main difference between a cricket (GrplUilcp) and a 
grasshopper is that the cricket is furnished with a long ovipositor, 
while the grasshopper has only a rudimentary ovipositor. A 
cricket which spoils indigo plants by biting through the roots, is 
locally called Bherwa in Bihar. It has been identified as 
Schizodactylus moadr-nosas. There are other crickets injuri,ous to 
potato crops, to young j'nar plants, to tea seedlings, to cotton, 
cabbage and other seedlings. In 1893 serious damage to jute and 
rice crops was reported from Comillaas caused by a cricket, which 
turned out to be the very common form, Brachytrypes achatinus. 

1357, The only suggestion that can be offered regarding 
remedial measures when crickets and grasshoppers are found very 
destructive to an ordinary agricultural crop, is to try the bags 
described for locust in the previous chapter. They are likely to 
prove efficacious in many cases. “ Hopperdozers ” have proved 
efficacious in similar cases in America. A Hopperdozer is a long 
and shallow trough mounted on wheels and containing water and 
kerosene oil, or a quantity of tar only, and dragged or driven 
along an infested field. The grasshoppers jump up and get 
drowned in the kerosene and water, or get entangled and killed in 
the tar. The least touch of kerosene oil kills insects. To avoid 
spilling, the trough should have partitions of tin. The trough 
itself may be made of tin, say, 9 ft. long, 1 ft. wide, 2 inches 
deep in front and 1 ft. behind. This trough may be mounted on 
a wooden frame having two wheels at the two ends. Two men 
may drag it along with ropes attached to the two ends of the 
wooden frame. A canvas screen or apron may be added to the 
hinder part of the trough, which will further help in bringing 
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the grasshoppers into the trough or kill them by contact \^ith the 
keiosene with which the canvas is saturated. 


CHAPTER OXXIIL 
Graijary Pests. 

The f/rani uet^ril {Callandra or Siiopldliis Oryzece ). — This 
insect does a good deal of damage to stored rice, wheat, barley, 
maize, ]itai\ etc., three to four seers per maund being often eaten 
up by the weevil in course of a year. 

1359. Each female lays about 150 eggs, generally one egg 
being laid on one grain of cereal. She cuts a minute crevice on 
the grain, lays the egg in it, covers up the crevice with dust, etc., 
and then goes on to lay other eggs. Throughout the cold weather 
and hot weather this goes on, the weevils having come out during 
the pieceding rainv season from grains stored in the same godown 
or vessel and remaining hidden all this time in cracks and crannies 
of the godown or the vessel. The egg is almost too minute to be seen 
wuth the naked eye. It hatches and the grub goes on burrowing 
inside the g lain and eating into its substance, leaving a minute 
aperture behind it, to enable it to breathe. In a few weeks the grub 
changes into a pupa, and for a while remains dormant until it 
becomes a full formecl w^eevil when it bites its way out of the grain. 
The breeding goes on all the year round and onlv quicker in the 
rains when the grains aie softer and more readily eaten through 
by the grubs. Every egg laid before the rainy season commences, 
gets the chance of becoming a weevil ; so although we may find a 
few weevils in the cold and the hot vreather, we find the godown 
swarming wuth them towards the end of the rainv season. The 
time taken for the egg to develop into the perfect insect is about 
two months, though the time required for development depends 
on the temperature. 

1360. The godown or the vat where the grain is stored 
must be thoroughly cleaned, white-washed or tarred in the 
dry season, and then the grain stored and kept well covered up. 
The surroundings of the godown should be also clean, for the 
weevils crawl out of old stray and rejected grain and attack the 
new grain stored in the godown. The grain should be spread out 
very thin in the hot sun, if weevils are subsequently noticed in it ; 
but under ordinary circumstances weevils can be only kept down 
by cleanliness and care, but not altogether prevented. In Jalas 
tarred inside and out and kept hermetically sealed up in the dry 
season after storing the grain, there is almost no fear of loss from 
weevils. But Carbon bisulphide gives the most absolute protection. 
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In shops and godowns where such arrangements are not feasible, 
a mixture of lime and crude carbonate of lead {Sa'pheda) is used, 
but the use of this mixture should be deprecated. 

1361. Paddy is seldom attacked by this weevil, and hard 
wheats are not so subject to its attack as soft wheats. The weevils 
are not able to penetrate a thick layer of chopped straw or of dry 
neem leaves. Hence, bags of grain stored in open vats first 
cleaned rmd tarred inside, and covered up simply with chopped 
straw or dry neem leaves, are found almost entirely free from 
weevils. At Demarara the people are accustomed to attract ants 
into rice godowns with sugar, and then the ants attack the weevils. 

1362. The plan adopted in this country for protecting cobs 
of maize kept for seed, is to hang them up in bunches at the end 
of bamboos and keep them exposed to light and air and smoke 
inside ordinary dwelling houses. Indeed, the weevils are more 
destructive in town godowns than in vdlage^, where sweeping and 

are practised daily, making quiet inroads of pests somewhat 
more difficult. 

1363. The weevils themselves are attacked in the granaries 
by certain Hymenopterous parasites belonging to the order Chal- 
cididm. Three such insects destroying the weevils, have been 
noticed. 

1364. The vernacular names of the granary weevil are cliele 
poht and Lena poka, 

1365. The Grain mnfh, — Tinea (/mneUa — Another granarj 
pest which may be seen in old stores of rice, and somewhat resem- 
bling the tiny moth spoiling clothes and furniture, is the wolf 
moth {Tinea prunella). The larvae of this moth collect grains of 
rice around them into lumps and eat them through into shells. 
In the chrysalis stage the insect remains hidden in cracks and 
crannies of the godown. The remedies applicable are similar to 
those recommended in the case of the weevil. 

1366. A minute grain moth attacks stored rice, maize and 
wheat alike. It has been identified as Gelechia cerealella. 

1367. Other atunain pests. — Stored grain is particularly 
subject to the attack of a brown weevil Brnchus cldnensis called 
in Bengali glwra poka. Peas are subject to the attack of another 
Bruchus weevil, which is larger than the grain weevil. 

CHAPTER CXXIV. 

Paddy Pests. 

The Rice-bug, — Leptocorisa acuta. — This insect belonging to- 
the order Rhynchota and section Heteroptera, is known to be very 
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d^strnctivo to the paihly crop all over India while the crop is still 
green. It is greeni';}i brown in colour, and nearly an inch in 
length with slender body, long legs and jointed antennae, and of 
very offensive smell, from which it derives the name Gdiidld. It 
settles on the rice [ihints in large numbers and sucks up the juice 
when the ear-heads are just coining np. It often destroys half the 
crop or a whole locality or district. The mode of parasitism has 
not been studied ; but it j-eems the winged insect lays eggs on 
stems, and sucks the juice of the plants from outside while the 
laiVc^ hatching out of the eggs actually are inside the stems 
ot the f>Iants and further help in the work of destruction. The 
pup^ probably’ hibernate in the soil, and when, owing to early 
approMch o^f the rainy season, a long preparation of land is not 
possible, the maiority of these piiprc get the chance of transform- 
ation into imagoes and continue breeding, as soon as the rice plants 
are np, on which the ovif)osition is effected. In any case, there 
IS hanliy a rice field where a few rice hugs may not be observed 
it search is made for the insect, and if for two or three seasons 
they get a chance of rapid multiplication due to imperfect culti- 
vation and short exposure of turned up soil to the attack of birds, 
ants, etc., the attack becomes e[)idemic in character. 

Ib()y. ^ The remedy obviously suggested is a preventive one, 
2 - 6 '., plottohing up of rice fields, in the cold weather and stirring 
up their soil from time to time till the sowing season. If the soil 
IS too hard immediately after the rice harvest, the first shower of 

lain after the harvest should be taken advantage of in ploughing up 
tne stubble. f o ^ f 

. ^ caterpillar that does not do much harm may be 

mcidentally mentioned here. It is the paddy stalk borer Ghilo sp. 
Q., ILspa^ — {Hispa ceiiesceiis ). — We had at the 

feibpur Experimental Farm swarms of this black beetle in the 
rice tiansplanting season of 1899, at the same time when 
sevei^l districts reported damage from this pest. It belongs to 
he family Ohrysomelidge, of the order Coleoptera. It does 
damage both in the larval and imago stages, and it pupates on 
e young leaves. The insects feed on the green cellular portions 
o leaves, and the white fibrous blades remain exposed which give 
a withered appearance to whole fields. But the plants being quite 
young at the time, they recover their vitality and the injury done 
IS not so great as it appears at first. The full development of the 
beetles from eggs takes place within a fortnight to three weeks. 
-Dut a second generation is not known to succeed during the same 
season, and it is not known how the beetles appear in such 
swarms and disappear. Probably the large swarm which appears 
at the time of transplanting is the second generation from 
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hispas whict have bred in waste lands and jnngde and come from 
there to attack the plants after they are tran^planfed. CiJloser 
ol)servation can alone completely clear up the liie-hi^'tory of the 
pest. Their sudden appearance and disappearance are at present 
looked by cultivators upon in the light of a mystery. Several 
remedies were tried at Sibpur, Dusting of a<he'- mixed with 
lime and arsenic, of soot, of turmeric powder, bellowing Carbon- 
bisulphide and Cyanide of Potassium vapour, spraying tobacco 
decoction, kerosene emulsion and a solution of asafoetida and aloes, 
were tried in different plots with no marked effect at the time 
of application. But the beetles di-a[»[)earMl the next day. 
Another swarm, however, appeared in a few days and they were 
similarly treated. At this second attack were noticed large num- 
bers of tiger beetles Chifimhlf se.rjuuLCtata feeding on the bispa, 
and probably they were of greater help than the insecticidal 
applications. The prerention of the pest was successfully carried 
out at the same time by dipping each bunch of seedlings imme- 
diately before transplanting in a solution of asafmtida. Probably 
the stink kept the insects off, though some of the plots already 
attacked were also treated with asafoetida solution with no 
immediate result. 

1372. ‘In the vernacular the hispa is variously known as- 

Morche pokct^ Sukho Senko y'.>Zd, Pchnari ^Parnli 

pokd,* 

1373. The Rice Mkhje — (0/< uh>m>i}a ut //.vr/ ). — Serious injury 
to the paddy crop done by this dipterous pest, was first reported in 
October 1880 in Mongbyr, and since then it has been recognized 

' as a pretty common and very destructive pest of the aus paddy 
crop, specially in the Bihar districts, where it is known as mt^dihia. 
The Hessian fly of Europe and America CecuJompia deUi'Hitor 
^vhich feeds upon the sap of green stalks of wheat, and the 
wheat midge {Ceiidunufia tritici) which renders wheat plants 
abortive by devouring the pollen grains, are two allied species. 
The rice-midge is known to devour pollen grains in the same way 
as the wheat-midge The maggots which are probably deposited 
on the ears of rice in the living stage are at first semi-transparent, 
but they get darker with age, and, when full-grown, resemble 
linseed imbedded in the substance of the ear-head. The destruc- 
tion caused by the wheat-midge and the Hessian fly is so consider- 
able, that it would be wise to guard against the rice-midge. 

1374. The ^ Pattanai^ butterfly^ — (Suastus (jnnuhis). — Oc- 
casionally green paddy plants are attacked by th^ larvae of a 


* A chrysomelid beetle Phcedo hrassiccn is known to attack the mustard crop 
and another Leptispa pygmcea to a tack young sugar-cane plants. 
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butterfly l‘)elou;j,ing to the family Hesperiidse and sub-order 
Rhopaloceni of the order Lepidoptera, The butterfly (Fig. 114) 
from one extremity of the wing to the other, when fully expanded, 
is about If inches and it is of a glossy brown colour on the upper 
side of the wings, with pale yellow spots at the fore-wings. The 
larvpe when full grown are about an inch in length, cylindrical 
and tapering at both ends, light green in colour, with a deep green 
line extending down the middle of the back from one extremity 
to the other. The spiracles are black. On a sunny day the 

caterpillars remain hidden 
in shelters of leaves which 
they construct for them- 
selves with silken threads 
somewhat in the style of 
leaf-rolling injects. Contin- 
uous hea\y rains wash them 
down and they are killed in 
this way. This insect seems 
to be recognized as a 
very destructive })est of the 
rice plant by the cultivators of Balasore, and though it has not 
done ^erious damage elsewhere hitherto, it is just as well as to pick 
and kill the caterpillars when they are noticed in rice fields, 
and to depend on the hibernating pupae being killed by 
constant and long-continued stirring of the soil before sowing, 
as recommended in the ease of the Leptocurisa acuta. The pale 
yellowish green pupse are formed in the rolls of leaves made by 
the caterpillars, but they probably also crawl down and hibernate 
in the soil. The butterfly lays eggs singly on the upper side of 
leaves early in the season when the rice plants are quite young. 
The larvae are known to live not only on paddy leaves but also on 
tender leaves of the date-palm. 

1375. Lei'Un/a e.vtranea, Leicrania loreyi and other cut worms 
do considerable injury sometimes to young paddy plants ; but, as 
has been suggested for other paddy pests of the field, these would 
do little damage if long-continued preparation were systematically 
practised by the cultivators. 


Fig. 


114 — SuASTus Gremius (Larva, 
Imago and Pupa). 


CHAPTER CXXV. 

Gut- WORMS (noctuids). 

The Noctuid larvae known as kdiree pokd, kdjrd,^ kumwah^ 
ledd-pokd^ or chord-pokd,, remain hidden in the earth in the day time 
and the moths fly only at night, or in the dusk. Some species 
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venture out in day time, cut tender pieces of stems and take them 
down into their burrows for consumption, or remain hidden in 
leaves and stems on a bright day. They attack young plants of 
rice, wheat, poppy, khesari^ cabbage, turnip, mustard, linseed, 
tomato, tobacco, cotton, indigo, and potatoes, and perhaps other 
plants, and they destroy far more seedlings than they can possibly 
consume. Potato and poppy })lantb lemain subject to the attack 
of the pest to the last, as their steins are always very tender and 
the damage done to these crops by cut-worms is often very con- 
siderable. The pupal stage is passed altogether underground, 
and thorough preparation for a long period seems therefore to be 
the best preventive. From November to February, when the 
moths are to be commonly seen in the evening, the eggs are laid 
on leaves in small batches, often twm or three layers deep and 
then lightly covered with the down of the parent moth’s abdomen. 
Probably there is a second generation in the rainy season. The 
larvse are more active when they first come out, progressing like 
looper caterpillars, but soon become fat and in appearance some- 
what like stumpy silkworms. It is at this stage of its life that the 
insect is most voracious and wnxntonly destructive. Each caterpillar 
has been known to cut down fifty to a hundred plants of potatoes 
and poppy in one night. The pupation goes on in the soil 
three to eight inches under the surface, and the moth einerges in 
about a month. Kerosene emulsion syringed under each plant 
was tried successfully some years ago in the jail garden of Khulna 
against A<jiofis snjfusa. At the jail garden of Berhampore also 
this insect proved most destructive to the potato crop, until the 
method of sowing seed of potatoes along with a mixture consisting 
of rape-cake, ashes, salt, lime and a little white arsenic was 
resorted to. No loss took place since then from this cause, and 
the use of this insecticidal manure is recommended as a preven- 
tive. 

1877. Besides Agrotis sufusa^ there are many other Noc- 
tuid moths which are destructive to vegetables, poppy, etc One 
of these is the Heliotliis arnuneya called Knjtjnt in Monghyr and 
Boll-worm in America. Young bolls of cotton are eaten into by 
these caterpillars and they also feed on maize, poppy, tomatoes, 
peas, beans, and hhesari and other pulses in the cold weather, and 
also in the rainy season. Rain seems to favour their growth 
. and even in the cold weather after a heavy shower of rain they 
carry on their work of destruction with renewed vigour. There 
are three generations of these insects in the year. The caterpillar 
feeds on th^e lower surface of poppy leaves also on seeds and on the 
•seed- pods or opium capsules. A full-grown caterpillar is over 1-^ 
inch in length. It pupates in the earth. A single female moth 
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o6 the l)oll-worm is alhe to lay as many as five Imndred eggs, 
laid at dndc, ehiefly on cotton plants. The larvae live chiefly on 
leaves, but later on they bore into buds and bolls. Sometimes 
after devonriug the contents of one boll, the larvae will come out 
and attack another boll. The holes made by the caterpillars 
attract the chrysomelid beetle, AuJdCopliora alulominalis, which 
continues the destruction of the bolls. It is the third generation 
from January that is usually found parasitic on the cotton plants 
in about July and August. 

1378. The common cabbage moth {Miunestra Irasi^ica) is 
also a Noctuid. It is a brown moth with transverse black mark- 
ings on the fore-wings, the centre of which is marked with white. 

1379. The Achpa melicerfe (called Pliulyiina in Orissa), which 
fe<"ds on the leaves of the castor-oil plant and the aralun plant, 
the Fliu'ia niyu.siqnia which attacks the gram ; the Leucania 
e.rtninra (cfdled Lcdtqxyha in Eastern Bengal), which attacks 
paddy and pea ; the Lt'inania loreyl whicti destroys paddy 
plants are also Nocfcuids. Leurania fragelis attacks young wheat 
and millet plants. Prodmia Uttondis caterpillars, also belonging 
to the Noctuids, did a great deal of damage to mulberry plant- 
ations in the district of Murshidabad, a few years ago, and a 
serious attack on tea is likewise on record. It is also known to 
attack potato and tobacco and tea plants. Jute is subject to the 
attack of another Noctuid. 

1380. The Noctuid parasite that does most harm during 
the hot weather is Ayrotis seyefis. It is most destructive to the 
indigo crop. The moths lay eggs at night on young indigo 
plants in March or April. In a week the eggs hatch and the 
larv?e keep on eating the leaves for three weeks until they pupate, 
when they go down deep in the soil. The pupal stage lasts for 
more than a month, and a second and a more formidable crop 
of caterpillars sometimes occurs and does far more damage in 
the indigo districts in July, than the first crop in May. 

1381. Spraying is not likely to prove a practical remedy 
for Noctuids. Long and thorough preparation of the soil, and 
the use of an insecticidal and manurial mixture along with seed 
consisting of arsenic, lime, ashes, soot, etc., is likely to prove 
more efficacious Some tachinid, chalcid and ichneumon flies 
are parasitic on Noctuid larvse in the same way as tachinid flies 
are parasitic on silkworms.’^ Crows and starlings are also very 
fond of ferreting out and devouring the larva? and pupse of 
cut-worms. In cloudy and rainy weather when the caterpillars 
come to the surface, they are more readily devoured by birds. 


Vide Hand'book of Sericulture by the author (p. 112, etc.) 
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The same is the case after irrigation, and thoroiigli irrigation is 
a very good remedy against tlii> [q |)Op])y fields, hand- 

picking of the grub-; may be piactised. Du^ting the plants in 
the evening with a mixture of (juickliine and ashes and the 
method of catching the Noctiiid moths in lantern traps and also 
in basins containing a mixture of molasses and vinegar, have 
been successfully tried. 


CHAPTER, (’XXVI. 

The SuGAEi-CANE Borer (Philo sbiplexJ. 

The larvae of this moth bore into the stalks of sugar-cane, 
maize, j}Lai\ and probably also the gras,s {Saicliarnni 

s]>onLanenm). A biinjal stalk borer is also a Cfnlo. The borer 
attacking the sugar-cane, ottim results in putrefaction, so that the 
whole stalk becomes worthies*'. Often the borer is followed by 
a fungus in the work of destruction, and the wholesale loss 
occurring in some districts to soft \arieties ol sugar-cane, is 
eau''ed jointly by the borer and the fungus, the latter in fact 
doing far more harm than the borer in giving rise to an epidemic. 
It is curious the borer and the fungus have also gone hand-in- 
hand in the destruction of sugar-cane plantations wrought in 
Barbadoes^ in Jamaica, in Mauritius, in British Cluiana and in 
the United States. The pest first shows itself by the drying of the 
middle of the cane and the cane rotting a\^ay afterw.irds, and thus 
the disease is known in Bengal bofh a> Majria and I^hasha. The 
former name should, however, be confined to the damage caused 
by the borer alone, the name of the borer insect being Majera- 
poka. The name Dhaslia may be similarly properly confined 
to the damage caused by the agency of the Tridto.'ijilun hi fungus 
as the same name is applied to other tungudd diseases. Hard- 
rinded canes, which are comparatively free from the attack o£ 
the borer, are also comparatively free from the attack of the 
fungus. 

1383. The parent moth lays her eggs upon the leaves of 
the young cane near the axils, and the young borer, hatching 
in the course of a few days, penetrates the stalk at or near the 
joint, and commences to tunnel through the soft pith. The 
growth of the larva is very rapid, and the full size is reached in 
a month. The full grown larva is about an inch long, rather 
slender, nearly cylindrical, and cream white in colour,' usually 
speckled with black spots, with^.a* yellow head and black 
mandibles. On attaining its full size, it bores a hole on the 
side of the cane for its future exit and then goes back into its 

M, HA , 41 ' 
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tunnel and pupate-. The slender brown pupa is about three- 
quarters of an inch long. In a few days the pupa becomes 
a moth, and comes out of the hole already made in its larval 
stage. The moth is light greyish brown in colour and from 
wing to wing when the wings are expanded. The hind wings ot 
the male are silvery white. There are several broods in the com se 
of the same season, and the larvcO are plentifully ensconced in 
the tops or cuttings sown, or the portions of the cane rejected 
and left neglected in fields. The hibernation takes place in winter 
in the larval and pupal '^tage>, and the moths come out again 
in April or May. 

1384. The methods of keeping down the pest suggested 
by the above description are : (1) collecting all refuse leaver, 
tops, etc., and burning them in a heap, and (2) pickling the top- 
or cuttings sown with an aqueous and poisonous mixture consist- 
ing of soot, lime, ashes and arsenic made up into a thin mixture, 
and leaving the canes dipped in it for a few hours before planting. 
If sulphate of copper solution instead of plain water is used a^ 
a simultaneous preventive against Tnchosphwvia fungus, the .^eed- 
canes should be kept dipped in the mixture only for a minute. 

1385. Thorough cultivation of soil is useful ; also burning 
of the sod, after the harvesting of canes, the stumps and lea^e< 
being ^et fire to. Even after the firing, the ratoons will come up 
if it is intended to kee]^ the canes a second year. 

1386. Certain special methods are said to have been etfec- 
tive in keeping down the sugar-cane borer. These are : — (a) 
collecting all leaver on w^hich the eggs of the borer are seen and 
burning them. The eggs are brownish in colour and are deposited 
in groups of about tw^ent}", and children can be taught to recog- 
nize them and afterwards employed in picking them from planta- 
tions. (b) cutting out and burning all shoots or stems that 
appear withered or wanting in life. Children may be taught to 
do this also, and they may be employed in plantations for thi^ 
purpose, (r) keeping lighted lanterns hanging in sugar-cane 
plantations at night, with shallow vessels of water and kerosene 
under them. By adopting this last device, one can get rid of 
Hoctuid moths and other insects in large quantities. In the 
month of Kartic (October and ISTovember), a custom prevails in 
this country of hanging up lights in the open at night. It may 
not be very difficult to induce cultivators to adopt the modified 
custom of hanging up lights in their fields with vessels of water 
underneath, during the month of Kartic^ as it is during this 
month, as also in June and July, that moths, etc., lay eggs and 
do the greatest amount of damage to crops, though tne damage 
is most noticed later on in the season. 
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CHAPTER CXXVII. 

White-ants (Teumes TAPPtOBANEs) and other Ants. 

The white-anis (Xeuroptera) are well-known social insects 
which make tunnels and galleries in homesteads and fields, and 
thus do a great deal of mischief. They destroy most of the 
ordinary timbers except teak. They sometimes attack roots of 
living plants and trees, such as sugar-cane plants and mango trees, 
gradually working their way upwards. The males and females 
are furnished with four large wings of equal size, but the workers 
or neuters have no wings. Their bodies are oblong and depressed. 
The queen will lay 80,000 eggs in a day for a long time, and the 
enormous growth a. colony may undergo in a short time may thus be 
imagined. As in the case of ordinary ants, the white-ants leave their 
nest for their “ marriage flight ” at the end of the rainy season, lose 
their wings, and a surviving pair after losing their wings, have 
been said to be led into the nest by the neuters (though this is not 
certain) when the abdomen of the female becomes enormously 
distended with eggs, two or three inches in length and more 
than half an inch in thickness (Fig. 115 <z). She goes on laying 
about sixty eggs per minute. The larvae from these eggs perform 
the greater part of the work of the nest, in making tunnels 
and galleries. The puptc differ from larv^ in possessing rudi- 
ments of wings. The “ soldier ” white-ants are distinguished by 
their larger head and powerful mandibles. They are probably 
neuters. 

1388. When white-ants attack the roots of ordinary agri- 
cultural crops such as sugar-cane, rice, jute, amhar and vege- 
tables, a heavy shower of rain or thorough irrigation, proves the 
best remedy. When, however, they attack the roots of trees, it is 
difficult to get rid of them. Vigorously growing trees, however, 
are seldom attacked by white-ants. Liberal application of castor- 
cake, is the best remedy against this pest, as the insects dislike 
castor-cake, and the vigour imparted to the plants affords perhaps 
a further remedy. 

1389. Dr. Watt recommends the use of the “ Gondal 
mixture,” first prepared by the Thakore Saheb of Gondal and 
used by him as a white-ant destroyer. It is a mixture of Deka- 
mali { Gardenia lucida) gum, asafoetida, bazaar aloes and castor- 
cake* (See The Pests & Blights of the Tea Plant by G. Watt & 
H. H. Mann, 1903, p. 313.) 

1390. Ordinarjj ants {the Formkidie^ — order Hymenop- 
tera). — Against ordinary ants of which there are several species, 
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rhe toilowina remedies have been found useful : (1) Attractino* 
them with cocoanut kernels mixed up with sugar and then des- 
troying them by drowning or otherwise from time to time. (2) 
Attracting them with a sponge dipped in a strong solution of 
sugar, and di owning them in hot water. (3) Strings dipf)ed in 
corrosive sublimate solution (1 : 2,001)) may be laid along corners 
of godowns whence ants make their approach or the solution may 
be brushed on to the whole floor (4) Agave fibre mats are said 
to be a protection against both white-ants and common ants. (5) 
Turmeric powd^!' is very efficacious against red ants. (6) Of 
[•at^mt preparations reported favourably may be mentioned the 
Atla> preservative A ’k ]\[e'*Nrs. Oiowder and Company of 



Fig. 115. — The White-Ant. 

(a) Queen white-ant ready to (c) Soldier neuter. 

pupa. 

(b) Working neuter. _ (^) Female pupa. 

if) Winged white-ant. 

Calcutta are the local agents for sale of this preuaration. It can- 
not '’gWPiiepo a hving crop in the ground as it destroys the plant. 

.V? u iForMcB) belong to a different 

Opel altogether from white-ants, the former coming under 
Hymenoptera and pe latter under Neuroptera. Thire are 
seveial common and injurious members of the Pormieida, e.g., 
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the Formica ,^ac( Jiari rora (Gojulo-j'ltn pra)^ the Formica 
(the common jet black ant) ; and the CamjH)7iol//^ se^uceus (the 
ordinary big black ant). The C a'mjtonvtus i-maniodi nui, i^Kat'- 
•punjyra), a greenish and large-sized ant which lives on trees and 
makes large-sized nets of Jive leases connected by a white 
web, belongs to the sub-family Formicidae, while the ordinary 
red house-ant mm molestom) belongs to the sub- 

family Myrmicinae, which are aimed with a sting. The For- 
micidae, though stingless, often bite very sharply Xatpimpra), 


CHAPTER CXXVIII. 

The Mango Weevil (Cryptorhynceus imangtfera). 

This weevil (Fig. lOSr/, d,) which is very much larger in 
size (about J of an inch being its length) than the granary 
weevil, belongs to the family Curculionidae of the order Cole- 
optera. It can be cut open from many ripe mangoes, specially 
those hailing from Eastern Bengal, where it occurs very plenti- 
fully. The weevils are black when they newly come out of a 
fruit, but on drying they assume a rusty-brown colour. The 
larvaB are white, fat, with fleshy tubercles instead of legs. As 
both larv93 and pupae as w^ell as imagoes can be got out from the 
same mango, the pupal stage cannot last long. The hibernation 
through the autumn and winter months takes place in the imago 
stage when the insects usually lie concealed in the bark of the 
tree. Then they are noticed in May, June and July flying 
about. Whether these are the last season’s weevils or fresh 
weevils from early fruits, is not known. It is not known exactly 
whether the oviposition takes place on flowers or young fruits 
or on stems or barks. Xo hole or pustule of any kind is noticed 
on the surface of affected fruits. 

1393. The remedies suggested are : — (1) Cultivation of land 
under mango trees and growing turmeric, or ginger, or some 
such aromatic plant that will grow well in shade. (2) Letting 
poultry in after cultivation but before sowing of seed. (3) Allow- 
ing servants and others habitually to cook under the affected 
trees. (4) Carefully removing and destroying all stray fruits, 
stones, rind and refuse of mango trees generally. (5) Keeping 
crevices and holes in the trunk of the mango trees plastered over 
or otherwise obliterated. In Europe trunks of valuable trees are 
painted or tarred, to protect them from insect pests. It is 
probable the weevils hibernate in the crevices of the trunk, and 
the effect of painting the trunks on a large scale may be watched 
in some Eastern Bengal district. 
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lo'J-t. The larva of a dipterous insect {Dacus fen finhiens) 
spoils late ripeniuo mangoes in certain localities. The Malda, 
mangoes growing in the Katgola garden in Murshidabad are 
annually spoilt by the'-e maggots. The remedies recommended 
for this pest are the sanie as for the weevil. Probably the 
oviposition in the ca«e of the weevil takes place w^hen the trees 
are bearing small fruits, and in the case of the maggot, just 
before the fruits ripen. KSpraying of Kerosene emulsion or 
asafmtida water, for the purpose of producing a stink in 
the vicinity of trees one wi'^he^ to protect from the flies, is a 
treatment that may be suggested in the case of the maggot. The 
spraying should be done when the fruits are still green but 
properly developed 


r^HAPTER CXXIX. 

The Indian Gtolden-Apple-Beetle. 

{ Affhfrnj > l/nra ( thcloiiiinal 2^ .) 

This is a Coleopterous insect belonging to the family Ohry- 
^omelidm. It destroys various Indian crops and in its turn it is 
usually destroyed by a coceinellid beetle known as Palceopeda 
sex-mcirulata. W e have noticed both these insects in the Sibpur 
Farm on cotton, gourd, meloUj and cucumber plants. Water 
melons, jhmacis ami j^aJrnl creepers growing in the same field are 
hardly attacked. In the Saharanpur Botanical Garden it was 
found to be generally destructive to all Ouciirbitaceous plants. 
It is said to attack the floating water-nut plants (^Trapa hispinosci) 
also. The beetle is a little under half an inch in length, brilliant 
reddish yellow in colour ; the wings are yellow and do not 
entirely cover the abdomen. The legs are reddish yellow. The 
under-surface is partly yellow and partly black. Heavy dusting 
with ashes is the remedy ordinarily adopted. 


CHAPTER CXXX. 

Plant-Lice and Scale-insects (Aphides and Coccid.e). 

These hemipterous intects are very destructive. Plant-lice 
(aphides) are more destructive to agricultural crops than scale- 
insects. The commonest aphis of Bengal fs the jcib pokd {Aphis 
bmssicce) of the mustard crop. Aphides are also known to attack 
potatoes, cabbages, cauliflowers, tobacco, arahar, turnip, raddish,, 
etc. An aphid which produced curling and twisting of leaves of 
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the tobacco plants grown at the Sibpur farm in 1892-93, was 
identified as SIphoaoplLot^a .^rah/if.su. The coccinellid beetles 
(lady-birds) that preyed upon thesr were idenfitied as Chilomenes 
se,r-maculata. Another aphid whicdi causes injnry to the mustard 
and rape crops, was identified by the antlioritie> of the Indian 
Museum as Rhoj^ialo.'^iphtnn diantlti. The females which are 
generally wingless are viviparous, their abdomen being transparent ; 
the yellow young embryos may be seen through the green skin 
of the abdomen. The colour of the insect, however, is not 
always green, but it is soinetime> red, brown, yellow, or black 
The pupae and the larvae can hardly be di'^tingui^hed. The wing- 
cases of the pupae are tipped with brown and the points of the 
antennae are also brown. The larvm are the most voracious. 
Males are very rare, and for a number of generations their help is 
not required for fertilization. The asexual larvae usually develop 
into wingless females. The fully mature sexual forms have prom- 
inent wings, but they also are propagated asexually. The 
blackish tea- aphis has been already spoken of. 

1397. The belief that blight'^, that is, the appearance of 
aphides and coccidae insects, are due to fog or ea^t-wind, is common 
not only in this country but also in England, but it is a mere 
superstitious belief. The extraordinary multiplication of the 
aphides gives one the idea that they appear all of a sudden, and 
their apparent sudden appearance is accounted for in some fanciful 
way. Suppose one little aphis produced from an egg deposited 
last autumn should appear in spring on a bean creeper when it 
is just budding. She gives birth -^ay to ten young aphides each 
of which is a female. In a few days these ten females without 
any connection with a male will each produce another ten 
againogenetic females If the weather is fine and the aphides 
are not tracked by ants or other insects, and if the bean- 
stalk continues flourishing, this againogenetic propagation will 
go on every four or five days for about twelve generations, 
the rate of increase being, say ten in every case. If a cal- 
culation is made, it will be found that in less than two 
months from one aphis one billion may be produced, and if 
the rate of increase be one hundred instead of ten, the number 
comes to something enormous. The last generations are partly 
male and partly female, the intermediate generations being 
wingless and imperfect females. The male and female pair and 
lay eggs in the autumn or in the cold weather and from these 
eggs come males and females of the following spring. 

1398. The Scale^insects.—T\\e Aleurodes which invade rose 
bushes, orange trees, sugarcane plants ; the Icerya which spoil 
various fruit trees, etc. ; the Darfylopivs^ one species of which 
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causes the fli'^ease known tuLm to mulberry trees, and other 
coceid insect-, are pi eyed upon in their turn by lady-birds 
(r'o( cineliidcc) beetles. But the latter are unable to cope with 
the insects when the} b(‘conie too numerous, when kerosene 
emulsion and other special lemedies already described, may be 
tried with success. 

Scale-iiisects do considerable damaoe to fruit trees 
and other perennials, but they do not do such damage to ordinary 
agricultural crops ah the other hemipterous insects (aphides) we 
have just dchcribed. There are several scale-insects, on the 
other hand, which manufacture some important economic products. 
Cochineal and lac are ])roduced respectively by Coccus cacti 
and Coccus larca. Manna is the gummy secretion of the 
tamarisk tree which are punctured by Coccus manniparvs. The 
white wax of commerce is produced by Erioceriis jiela, a Chinese 
scale-insect. There is an Indian scale-insect also {Ceroplastes 
ceriferas) which yields a white wax. The females of scale-insects 
are always winglehs, and they are scale-like. The male is provided 
with two wings, but as in aphides, their presence is not always 
necessary for the formation of the embryo. 

1400. Coccinellid beetles are very useful in devouring 
scale-in^ectb and aphides. It should be remembered, however, 
that they are not invariably friends to the cultivator. The larvse 
of Epildcliua dodet a-sfif/imi and others of the same genus attack 
the leaves of brinjal plants and -'Ometimes do a great deal of 
damage. 

1401. For aphides and scale-insects the kerosene emulsion 
treatment generally proves most efficacious. One part of kero- 
sene oil to eighty or one hundred parts of water should be used. 
The oil should be mixed up with equal quantity of fresh-milk 
or butter-milk {ghol) and thoroughly worked up with a syringe 
or shaken up in a bottle to emulsify the oil, before it is mixed up 
with water and applied with a ^pray-pump. 


CHAPTER CXXXL 
Insects Injurious to Indian Crops. 

Paddij, 

1. Cockchafer larva’ '^Meluloiithiiu, order Coleojitera). 

2. Lasiode‘^ ma testcLceion^ ov the cheroot weevil (Plinidse, order 

Coleoptera). 

3. Calandra orijz^c (Curculionidm, order Coleoptera). 

4. Flatpdarfphis se.rspiitosus (Scolytid;e, order Coleoptera), 
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5. Hlspa ae}}('S(ens (< 'lii-y^oinpliJcr, order Ooleoptera). 

6. Aularojihoi (t a{)dominaUs (C)hrjsomelidaj, order Ooleoptera). 

7. Cltajf()( ueiuL hasalis (Ohrysonielidjo, order Ooleoptera). 

8. Suastiis fjrf'tnids (Hesperidue, or skippers, Lepidoptera). 

9. Liiiun 0(11(1 caterpillars (Nettle-griib-tle folia tor, Lepidoptera). 

10. Achaea nnlnetU' (Noctues, Lepidoptera). 

11. JFfeliothis ^tnnhjera (Noctues, Lepidoptera). 

12. Leucania ejjtranla (Noctues, Lepidoptera). 

13. Do, lorepl (Do , Do.) 

14. Pavaponijx ot\ijzalls (H> drocam[)id 00 , Micro-lepidoptera). 

15. Chilo o)‘i/:rcellits (Crainbida3, Mici o-lepidoptera). 

16. Gecidooiyla (Oecidoinyida?, Diptera). 

17. Leptocorlsa acuta (Rhyncliota, Heiniptera). 

18. Plu/sopelta scldauhuschii (Rhynchota, Do.) 

19. O afunhp.s axillaris (Acrididae, Ortboptera). 

20. Hloofrlf/jJiifs fumfer (Acrididae, Do.) 

21. Kupceporneoils hramlna (Acrididae, Do.) 


Wheat. 

1. Troyosita mauritanlca (Trogositidae, Ooleoptera). 


2. At fhrln^fonta uudulata (Dermestidae, Do.) 

3. Rhizopcrtlia pubilla (Ptinidae, Do.) 

4. Opatrum clejtressum Do.) 

5. Calandr(jL Oryzoj (Curculionidae, Do.) 

6. Agrotis sufusa (Noctues, Lepidoptera). 

7. Chilo orgzCBellus (Orambidae, Do.) 


8. Crotogonvs sp. (Acrididae, Ortboptera). 


Barley, 

1. Agrotis suffvsa, • 

2. Grotogonus sp. 


Oats. 

1 . Leucania extrania, 

2. Agrotis suffusa. 


Juar, 

1. Silvanus suriaamemis (Cucujidae, Ooleoptera). 

2. Rliizopertha pusilla (Ptinidae, Do.) 

3. Epicauta rouxi (Cantharidae, Do.) 

4. Epicauta tenuicolUs (Cantharidae, Do.) 
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Maize, 

1. Cliilo Simjde.r Lepidoptera). 

2 Gelechia rerealella (Plutellidio, Microlepidoptera). 
HierordypJnis fnrcifer. 


Pani(vm m? Hare. 
1. Evprepor/temis hramina. 


1 . 


1 . 

2 . 

B, 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Crotor/onus sp. 


Bajra. 


Siiaarcaue 

Xjjlehoi tfs j>erfoniiiii,, hevu j>ol‘d (Scolytida?, Ooleoptei’a). 
Mandphnn iiepahuds (Pierinse, Lepidoptera). 

Aehcpct mdimte (Noctues, Lepidoptera). 

Sdrpophapa aif/ijiifa (Microlepidoptera, Lepidoptera). 
Chilo simplex, ‘ittKicttf-poha, 

Dragana pansalis (Deltoide^J, Lepidoptera). 

CEclahis ynarmoiahis (Acridida?, Orthoptera). 

Pcecilocera hieroghfphica (Acrididae, Do.) 

Termes faprohanes (Termitida^, Neuroptera). 

.Dn{‘//Ii/.> orientalis^ driver ant (Formicidas, Hymenoptera). 
Bliss us gibh'u.s (Ohinch-bug, Hemiptera). 

Piper si a Sitrcliari (v^cale-insect. Do.) 


Gram. 

1. Aidacopliora ahdominalis. 

2. Mavrij>ium nepalensis. 

B. Farasa sp. (Limacodida*, Lepidoptera). 

4. Agrotis suti'usn. 

r>. PI usia 'nigr/signa (Plnsidre, Noctues, Lepidoptera). 


Araliar. 

1. Bruchus Cliineusi.^ (Bruchida, Ooleoptera). 

2. AchcBa melicerte. 

B. Ei'io chiton cajani (Coccidje, Hemiptera). 


BrinjaL 

1. Epilachna rlijiuti-iuto-guncfiitii. 

2 . AclicBa melicerte. 
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Gf)! 


6. Chilo sp. 

4:. Lenohiodes nvho)mJi.< (Microlepidoptera). 

C Iff a cropfi cfeueTCtlhf - 

1. Anhh ujJior,t (il)do]}ifuarf 

2 . HJpilaclma vipinfi^orfo-punctata, 

8. C arpnm jia 'jKLri fab'ua (Mu^cidtQ, Oiptera). 


Jnle. 

1. Spilosoma sp. (Arctiida?, Lepidoptera). 

2. Noctuids. 


Cotton. 

Sphonoptera (jo.^Sffp'/'i (Bu[)restidi'e, Colcoptera). 
Aulacopliora ahdominalis. 

Ileliotliis aroupem. 

Dipressavia possippiolla f Plutellidao, Microlepidoptera). 
JJysdeTcus ciwjiilatns (Rhynchota, Hemiptera). 
Od'ifcavtouts (Do. Do.) 

Loliita grandis (Do. Do.) 

Mnstard. 

1. Agrotis and other Noctuids. 

2. Aphis (Aphidse, Hemiptera). 


Li nseed. 

1. 0 pat nun depressiun. 

2. Mancipium nepalensis* 

3. Agrotis suffusa. 

4. Crotogonus sp. 


Jndigo. 

1. Haiti ca nigrofusca (Chrysomelidjo, Coleoptera). 

2. Agrotis segetum. 

3. Psylla isitis (Psyllida3. Hemiptera). 

4. Crotogonus sp. 


Rahi crops generally. 
1. Heliothis armlgera. 
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2. ^1/^////.'-' rDuriiuKi (' Rhyncbot-a. Hemiptera). 

3. / /<lif fLiiiitei'ii flies. Do.) 


Kharif riu 2 >d ijetLeralljj. 

1. Ej>arrn])it(i dorsalis ( Acrid id cC, Ortlioptera). 

2. [fott'rojifrr/as (Do. Do.) 


Slandnuf crops acneraUa. 

1. Aloa laifinea (Arcfcidfo, ... Lepidopteva, — 

fluffy moths, with 
hair covered, de- 
foliating cater- 
pillars). 


2. 

S/)ilosoaui sp. (Arctiidse, 

Do.) 


3. 

SpalirJa minor ( La-^iocainpidc'C, Do.) 


4. 

Jleli at his a rmij/e ra . 



5. 

Aarods scactiim ■^Xuctuid;e, 

Do.) 


6. 

Aprofis snj-usa. 



7. 

A( ndiiiin pm ca ri ninn 

(AcrididaB 

Orthoptera), 

8. 

Acridiinn succinct am 

(Do. 

Do.) 

9. 

Act idiiU)i )ncdanocorne 

(Do. 

Do.) 

10. 

- Vcridium cernpi nosum 

(Do. 

Do.) 

11. 

Ccdojttenns t ruhescens 

(Do. 

Do.) 

12. 

Cal option a,s caUpinosus 

(Do. 

Do.) 

13. 

Cp r(ara)ifhai‘ris > anattui 

(Do. 

Do.) 

14. 

Uxpa far cif era 

(Do. 

Do.) 

15. 

0,rija veioji 

(Do. 

Do.) 

16. 

Fachijtjjl as ( inerascens 

(Do. 

Do.) 

17. 

Grotoponas sp. 



18. 

F me i lore) a picta 

(Do. 

Do.) 

19. 

Hie t i)pl nph as fare ifer 



20. 

Trp mails turrit a 

(Do. 

Do.) 

21. 

A tractomorpha crenulata 

(Do. 

Do.) 

22. 

Mecopoda sp. 

(Do. 

Do.) 

23. 

Ell pjrocneniis hranima 

(Do. 

Do.) 


CHAPTER CXXXII. 

Zymotic Diseases and Remedies for them. 

When an agricultural crop or herd of animals dies out in 
abundance without any apparent cause, the loss may be supposed 
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to be due to some microscopic organism. Potaio-iot, wheat-ru^f, 
eattle-plagiif, animals dying suddenly after a swelling in the neck, 
are examples of loss due to micro-organisms. When one notices 
any crops or animals dying from some mysterious eaii'^e, one 
should take some fluid out of a recently dead plant or animal from 
an organ that appears to have undergone special decay. If the 
diseased organ or tissue is too dry to yield any fluid, it should be 
macerated with a little clean water and the fluid thins made taken 
on to a glass slide. The fluid should be spread out thin on a cover- 
glass and mounted in the iiMial way. The specimens may then be 
examined leisurely for identification of the epiihmiic. Tor certain 
epidemics ])rot(‘cti\e inoculation ha^^ been found lieneficial in 
other countries, as for instance, (1) for anthrax, (2) tor fowl-cholera, 
(3) for charbon ^yniptomatiqiie /called, also quarter-ill, black- 
quarter, braxy of sheep and gloss-anthrax, — tlie disease of horses 
and cattle called Gahfjfin'da), and (4) rabies. Piotective inocula- 
tion for animals can be carried on in this country also if the 
plagues are identified. 

1404. For another class of zymotic diseases another form of 
remedy has been applied with success. The method of combutiiig 
these diseases consists in the destruction of the organisms 
producing the disease. No exact information is available as 
to the origin and growth of these parasites ; in other words, 
we cannot trace in every case of epidemic the origin of the 
germs associated with it at their first occurrence and how 
they are afterwards conveyed into the bodies of animals and 
plants through the vehicles of wind, water, leaves, grasses, 
mosquitoes, flies, etc. That every case ot decaying fruits, flowers, 
leaves, and s})ecially animal matter and excreta is associated with 
numerous microscopic organisms, can be easily seen under 
the microscope. That germs occurring in putrefying matter are 
in some cases productive of disease, has been also established 
without doubt. We can see for ourselves that if we allow vege- 
table matters, excreta, dead animals, etc., to rot in considerable 
quantities near human habitations, fatal diseases break out among 
men. It has also been proved that most, if not all, epidemics are 
associated with certain microbes. The connection between epidem- 
ics among animals and plants and the putrefaction of vegetable 
and animal <ubstance«^ is in fact very close. It is not certain, 
however, in every case of epidemic where exactly the germs 
originated and became converted into pathogenic germs. The 
main principle on which the prevention of epidemics, both among 
plants and animals, is based, consists in the removal of organic 
matter attacked by the germs from the neighbourhood of the 
plants or animals. 
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. 1405. Some general rules for prevention of epidemics are 
given below : — 

(а) As soon as a contagious disease is noticed, cleaning of 
jungles, re- excavation of tanks, cleaning of sewers and disturbance 
of putrid matter generally, should be stopped. One should be 
always careful about cleaning sewers, jungles, tanks, etc., before- 
hand. But when a disease takes an epidemic character, the attempt 
to remove nuij^ance often caii>es the spread of the disease all the 
faster. When an epidemic has broken out, it should be considered 
that the geiras have become mixed up with the water that is 
drunk, and the disturbance of filth at this stage is likely to cause 
a greater admixture of such germ«5 with water. Instead of 
disturbing these possible sources ot infection it is best to treat them 
with germicidal substances, Mich as permanganate of potash or 
Gondy’s fluid. 

(h) If in a herd of cattle one is found attacked with a 
zymotic or infectious disease, the aflected animal should nof be 
removed elsewhere, but only the healthy animals. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that there is any safety in removing the 
diseased animal to a place which is untainted with ihe germs of 
the di&ea'^e, though unfortunately this is the method of ,se(ire<iation 
usually followed in this country. 

(c) ^ When removing the healthy animals, their bodies should 
be washed with a solution of sulphate of copper and they 
should be made to swallow a little of ferrous sulphate with ginger 
and treacle ounce of the sulphate being given to an ox). 

{d) When an epidemic breaks out in potato, wheat or any 
other agricultural crop, the crop should not be removed after 
harvest, but some arrangement should be made to store it in the 
field in which the ])lants have grown. 

(б) Seeds of all kinds should be pickled before sowing. 
For delicate seeds steeping in camphor water is recommended 
for two hours, and for ordinary agricultural seeds, such as wheat, 
paddy, sorghum, potatoes, the sulphate of copper dip is the best. 
Immediately after the dip, the seed should be got dry with lime 
and ashes which have also germicidal properties, and then sown 
There is very little chance of a crop suffering from a fungoid disease 
which can he caused by the seed if the latter has been pickled 
in this way before sowing, and the sowing is done in a field in 
or near which this particular disease has not been noticed for 
about two years. 

(y ) Animals and plants enjoy some amount of immunitv 
from epidemics if they are kept in a vigorous condition. For 
vegetables, water and manure, and for animals, oilcakes, pulses, 
wheat-bran, salt, fenugreek and sugar are invigorating and 
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stimulating foods. A vigorous constitution is, generally speaking, 
unsuitable for the growth of parasites. It has been noticed that 
■even wheat-rust, which is favoured by a damp, i,e , nnaerilied 
condition of the soil, is corrected after a good shower of rain where 
the crop had showed not only rust but also need for water. 

A list of germicides, including the proportion which usually 
sufiS-ces to kill the germs or pi event their growth, is given below 
The same proportion is not applicable in the case of every germ, 
and it is safest to use a stronger solution in every case. Some of 
these have been ex[)erimented with only in the case of cholera 
bacillus. Others have not been experimented with on any 
pathogenic germ, but only on the ferment of Migar-water or of 
wine [Burillns arefi) or some such harmless germs. So the 
following table will only give a rough idea as to the proportion 
in which different germicides should be used. 

1406. Sugar has the effect of preventing the growth ot 
Bacillus (tiitJfracis. The use of sugar or molasses should therefore 
be freely resorted to in the ti-'-atmeiit of anthrax and in feeding 
■of animals when this epidemic is raging. Salt also has germicidal 
properties, and the use of salt which is in vogue in Bengal in 
the treatment of anthrax (gohasaida) is to be considered quite 
rational. 


Iodide of ruerciuy 

Bichloride of mercury (corrosive sub- 
limate) 

Nitrate of Silver 
Hydrogen peroxide 
Iodine 

[Koch has ascertained that 1 to 
to kill the germs of cholera.] 


Sulphate of Quinine 
Iodoform 
Naphthalene 
Sulphate of copper 
Mustard oil (English) 
Salicylic acid 
Cinnamon oil 
Permanganate of potash 
Eucalyptus oil 
Carbolic Acid 
Hydrochloric acid 
Borax 
Camphor 
Arsenic 

Chloride of zinc ... 
Lactic acid 
Carbonate of sodium 
Alcohol 


1 to 200, OOq 


1 to 

100,000 

1 to 

60,000 

1 to 

8,000 

1 to 

6,000 

of iodine is required 

1 to 

5,000 

I to 

5,000 

1 to 

4,000 

I to 

2 500 

1 to 

2,000 

1 to 

2,000 

1 to 

2,000 

. 1 to 

1,000 

, 1 to 

600 

1 to 

500 

1 to 

500 

, 1 to 

350 

1 to 

30u 

1 to 

250 

1 to 

250 

.. 1 to 

125 

.. 1 to 

100 

.. 1 to 

10 
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Ao K ic U LT URAL B ACT K KIO LO GY . 

PiD.t'Ki^^DK Hiinkin of the Agra Bacteriological Laboratory 
reported a few years ago, that the water of the Ganges _ and the 
Jumna contained nearly a thousand microbes to the cubic centi- 
metre, that in about a (|iiarter of a teaspoonful In European 
bacteriological laboratories they usually find one to two hundred 
thousand microbe^ per cubic centimetre ot water. Even ordinary 
good drinking water usually contains about one hundred microbes 
to the cubic centimetre. As is the water, so is the air and the 
earth teeming \\ith inicrobe‘=‘. Generally speaking they are 
harmle^N ; but (jccavionally the air, or the -water, or milk, or even 
the earth, teem^ with germs which are ca])able of producing 
epidemics. A cubic yard of country air contains from fifty to 
three hundred and fifty germs, while a cubic yard of city air 
contains over two thousand germs, and the air inside houses 
contains over five thousand germs per cubic yard, specially 
where there is carpet or mat used in the rooms. An ounce of 
street dust may contain over thirty million living germs. The 
superficial layers of soil also teem with bacteria. There may be 
hundreds of thousands in a single grain of superficial soil, but 
at a depth of ten to twenty feet there are no microbes. On 
the top^ of high mountains and in mid-ocean the air is free 
from microbe'', and spring water is also nearly free. During 
the changes Ciilicil respectively fermentation and putrefaction 
microbes multiply enormou'^^ly. and in this sense, these processes 
may be called the usual source of microbes When juices of 
fruits are fermented for making wine, when cooked or uncooked 
meat or vegetables get 'Spoilt, when milk gets sour, when curd 
of milk is ready for churning, when cheese is getting ripe, 
special microbes multiply enormously. These are either useful 
or harmless microbes During the proce'^ses of disease, which 
may, in many senses, be classed as fermentation, there is, 
however, a similar multiplication of disease organisms which 
are after waixL disseminated. 

1408. Fnzijmes . — All the effects which microbes are able to 
produce are not, however, the results of their direct action. 
During their growth, and in fact, during life of any kind, there 
are a group of soluble ferments produced which carry on part 
of the work of the microbes or other living organisms long after 
the life is destro}ed. For instance, they are able to render 
soluble many foods which -^vould otherwise be too insoluble to be 
of any use. Absorption of food substances in the alimentary 
canal of animals takes place after decomposition effected by 
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such soluble or unorganized ferments which are termed enzymes’. 
Enzymes are insoluble in alcohol, but soluble in water, and 
they must be in solution to be able to do their work of de- 
composing food substances. In the saliva, for instance, there is 
an enzyme which dissolves starch converting it into sugar. In 
seeds also there is an enzyme, called diastase, which is capable of 
converting starch into sugar. There is another enzyme called 
pepsin, in the stomachs of higher animals, which has the power 
of dissolving meat in the presence of an acid. In the intestine 
there is an enzyme which is able to dissolve meat in the presence 
of an alkali. Enzymes do not diminish or increase in amount 
(like microbes) in doing their work. They do their work best in 
the presence of moisture at a temperature of about 98°F. Heating 
to the boiling point destroys their power. In these two respects 
they resemble microbes, but must nevertheless be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the latter. 

1409. Microbes or ordinary ferments are living organisms 
which are capable of growing and multiplying. They also cause 
tormentation. With a high power microscope they can be 
actually seen. Enzymes themselves are often the product of 
microbes. 

1410. FermentatioL. — Fermentations are divided into four 
classes ; — (I) Fermentation proper, e, g. (a) Vinous or saccharine 
fermentation caused by the yeast fungus and certain moulds 
resulting in the production of alcohol ; {b) Acetic fermentation 
caused by a microbe known as Mg( odemia aceti acting on 
alcoholic solutions ; (c) Lactic fermentation caused by another 
microbeiknown as Bacillus lactis acting on the sugar of milk ; (d) 
Butyric fermentation caused by still another microbe known as 
the Biaff^riuin hutijrii ma acting on the fat globules of milk and the 
like. (II) Putrefaction or growth of saprophytic germs on dead 
waste plants or animals. This is usually accompanied by the pro- 
duction of mal-odorous gases containing sulphur, phosphorus, etc., 
and also of highly poisonous substances known as ptomaines. (Ill) 
Pathogenic fermentation is caused by disease-producing germs 
living in the tissues of plants and animals. During their life they 
produce toxins or poisonous substances which are highly deleterious 
to the life of the plant or the animal. It is not by the blocking up 
of capillaries causeil by an abundant growth of Bacillus anthracis^ 
but by the production of a poisonous substance by the bacilli, that 
an animal dies so suddenly when it is attacked by anthrax. (IV) 
Fermentation caused by unorganized ferments which must be distin- 
guished from the above three classes of true fermentation caused 
by microbes. 

M, ha 


42 
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1411. Antt-tomi freatmeni — The fever which accompanies 

mrmf, diseases due to pathogenic microbes is the result of a fer- 
mentation caused by a toxin or poison secreted by the microbes 
of the disease. In defendiuo; itself against this poison the animal 
is often able to prepare a body specially capable of neutralizing 
this toxin, hence called an anti-fo.cni^ and if it can be prepared, a 
specific against the disease. In two diseases, ciz., diphthei'ia and 
glanders, the ' anit-in,n)i treatment^ has proved most valuable. 
Dr Roux’s Diphtheria Serum is pre])ared by first cultivating the 
microbe of diphtheria in meat broth for some weeks. The liquid 
portion is then filtered off from the bacilli and the clear liquid 
is injected under the skin of a horse. Minute doses are used at 
first and cause the production of a certain amount of anti-toxin 
in the blood, and so the animal is able to stand larger doses of the 
virus or toxin of diphtheria. By gradually increasing the dose 
of toxin the amount of anti-toxin piesent in the blood l)ecomes 
larger and larger and can be increased to almost any extent. 
The blood ^erum of a horse thus containing large amounts of anti- 
toxin is now regularly and successfully used as a remedy for 
diphtheria in Europe. The «iubstance called maUei)^ w^hich is used 
for diagnosing and sometimes also for curing glanders, is a fluid 
similarly ])re pared Glanders is communicable not only from horse 
to horse, but also to human beings, dogs, goats, donkeys and 
mules. It is a disease caused by a bacillus uhille/), 

which ap 2 )ears in the form of an obstinate running cold, or 
in which the skin of the face and neck of the horse is affect- 
ed by streaky sores {farcu). The bacillus can be collected 
tr.)ni iii'-ide these sores and culti\atf^d in broth at the tem- 
[)erature of y8“F. for 30 days. The culture is afterwards 
sterilized at the boiling temperature for one hour. Then the 
dead bacilli are separated out from the liquid portion and the 
liquid portion (which is called mallein), is used for diagnosing 
the disease in suspicious cases (when an injection causes temporary 
fever)^ Once cured, even a strong dose of mallein does not cause 
fever in the animal, into which the fluid is injected For diag- 
nostic purposes the use of another toxin is also of some interest 
to agriculturists. Professor Koch discovered that tuberculin, 
?.6., the serum separated out in a somewhat similar manner from a 
culture of Bacillus tuberculosis^ when injected in small doses into 
-cattle afBi(^ted with tuberculosis, produces fever, while a similar 
dose injected into an animal which is not so suffering, produces 
no reaction. This is thus a good means of detecting tuberculosis 
in cattle, and is now in regular use. 

1412. Microbes are usually classified simply according to 
the appearance and form of the organism, as seen under the 
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microscope. The simplest form of the microbe is the coccus or 
spherical form, and those which retain this form to the last are 
known as Microrocd. Micrococci, however, become slightly 
elongated and then dumb-bell shaped and then divide themselves 
■each into two. But the general appearance of a cluster of 
micrococci is that of minute little spheres. It the general 
appearance of a cluster of microscopic fungi indicates elongation, 
i.e.^ if most of the microbes in the cluster instead of being 
spherical are S])in(]le-sha])ed, or like short rods, in a])penrance, 
then they are called Bacteria. If the general appearance of a 
group of microbes is that of bits of thread or cylindrical rods of 
different lengths, these are classed as Bacilli. These may be 
straight, bent or curved, fine or fairly plump, of the same thick- 
ness throughout, or beaded, or knot-like in appearance. When 
the bacilli are serpentine ( 2 .^., made up of small S’s), they are to 
be recognized as Vibrios ; and when they are cork-screw shaped 
they are called either Sjiirilla or Splrochretcu. The common bacillus 
of cholera is to be classed as a spirillum, generally representing 
part of one turn only. 

1413. Besides these simple forms, viz.^ micrococcus, bacte- 
rium, and bacillus (with its variations of vibrio, spirillum, and 
spirochseta), there are complex forms under each group. Where 
the micrococci usnallv occur in pairs, they are called diplo^-occi. 
The microbe of fowl-cholera (cfuti) is a diplococcus. AVben 
micrococci occur in chains they are called .sfvt-ptocovci. When 
they occur in groups of four, they are called tetrads or tetra-cocci. 
Where they occur in the form of cubes or square clusters, they 
are called sarcime. Whei e they occur in irregular masses, they 
are called stajJ/ol^ro, , i ; and where they occur in large uninter- 
rupted masses in the form of slime or scum, these masses are 
called zoogloea. Bacteria also occur singly or in pairs. JBarh 1 nun 
frrmo, the ordinary germ of putrefaction, usually occurs as a 
double spindle provided with hair-like appendages termed flagellse. 

1414. The unit of inea.sm-enu'nt of bacteria is ^ 

millimeter, which is equal to -r-J-ynth <>£ an inch, and this length is 
represented by the letter p. The length of bacteria UMiidly vanes 
from 2 to lOfjL. and the breadth from to 2 /a. The Badlhis 
antkracis rods are about 1/i in diameter. Yeast cells are about lOp 
in length. With the help of micrometers, measuring of bacteria 
is done at the same time as microscopic observation. The dimen- 
sions of a microbe may be also judged by comparison with those 
of certain microbes, whose dimensions are known to the observer. 

1415. Reproduction . — Yeast cells multiply by budding, 
whereas microbes proper multiply by fission, and for this reason 
the groups of microbes, /vr., micrococci, bacteria and bacilli, are 
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Sflii/,omyeete>. Besidejj reproduction by geminu- 
tion or budding, which takes place in the case of yeast, and repro- 
duction by fission, which takes place in the caf?e of Scbizoniycete>, 
there is another inetliod of repiodnction, /vc., by the iorniatioii ot 
spores in the inteiior of the organisms. Yeast fungi usually have 
tour spores formed in each. Bacilli and spirilla often have se\eral 
spores in each, ^limococ* I do not form spores. hSome bacilli, 
e.ff.^ anthrax bacilli, require free access of air and a temperature 
of between 70'’ F. to F. for free formation ot ^pore-'. 

1416. Some geiin^, e.c/., the g*^im< ot ]m[rel.M dun. are not 
[tarasitic on living animaF or plant. They flourish best at the 
temperature of Itf to H5 F., while [*ara‘'itlc microbes geneially 
grow best with a teiujierature of to lOl^F., oe., the temperature 
of the animal Ijod} . l\Iost microbe^ stop growing below a temper- 
ature of 4b^ F., and a few arc destroyed by treezing, though the 
majority of microbe^ only remain quiescent at low temperatures 
and do not actually lu<c thcii vitality. Undei repeated thawings 
and freezings they sueeumh more quickly, ihit spores of anthrax 
survive even thi> treatment 

1417 Microbe" can "tand dry heat better than moist heat, and 
if it is intended to destroy microbes by the use of hot water, or by 
heating milk or other liquids which are likely to contain microbes, 
it is necessary to bring up the temperature to 150°F. yome 
microbes which live in the soil can resist the temperatuie of even 
165°F., and other" must be subjected to a heat of 250®F., for ten 
minutes before thev are killed. In the ordinary boiling temperatuie 
of water, it requires six hours to kill some ot the spores of 
[•utrefacti\ c gerni". Exposure to heat, not "ufficient to kill 
di"t-ase-[iroJucing genii" may, however, attenuate their virulence. 
This fact is oF great economic importance, as it is possible 
that the hear of the sun makes most of the germs which 
would otherwise produce ejiidemics, more or less harmless. 
The action of sunlight, independent of any heating action, specially 
in the presence of air, in destroying microbes, is also recognized, 
but light is only effective in presence of air The rays of the 
sun that have most effect in destroying microbes are the ultra- 
violet rays, while the red rays and those nearest to them have 
little or no effect Electric light has hardly any potency in this 
matter of destroying microbes. Sunshine, which is not sufficiently 
great to kill a microbe, is yet able to reduce its virulence. 

1418. Besides heat, air, and sunlight, there are other potent 
agents for killing or restraining the growth of miciobc". Agents 
which actually kill microbes are called germicides, e.g , corrosive 
sublimate, quicklime, iron and copper sulphates, chlorine gas and 
carbolic acid. Agents which only restrain the development of 
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microbes without killing them are called antiseptics^ e.g.^ sail, 
sugar, oil, and small quantities of sulphate of iron, etc. Germici- 
dal substances used in a very dilute form act like antiseptics. 
.Dff^in/nLtdnfi^ is the common name given to germicides and anti- 
septics. Spores resist the power of disinl-ectanr^ longer than 
vegetative forms. Products of germs (toxins, etc.), are generally 
antagonistic to the growth of germs. 

1419. Decay of food substances may be prevented in various 
ways, and this is one of the most important applications of bacteri- 
ology in the field oJE agriculture and its allied arts : — 

(1) By desiccation. — This deprives sub.^tances of moisture 
which is necessary for the growth of microbes. Desiccation actu- 
ally kills some microbes, the cholera microbe. Milk, meat 

and fruits may be rapidly desiccated and preserved in air-tight 
tins. The desiccation of fruits and vegetables is done by many 
methods, but probably the Gnom ’’ Evaporators (Waas patent), 
which are sold at various prices ranging from 30 shillings to £30 
by Messrs. L. Lumley & Co., of America Square, Minories, London, 
B. C., are the best for India. They consist of a series of trays 
placed one above another in a vertical frame. Underneath is a 
hot air stove from which a current of hot air, of a temperature 
of 120° to 180°F., passes up through the series of trays. The 
process of drying commences at the lowest of the series of trays, 
where the heat is the greatest. By a lever arrangement, the whole 
series of trays may be lifted up admitting a tray at the bottom. 
Successive trays are thus added at the bottom and the upper trays 
removed. Before the fruits or vegetables are put in, they are peeled, 
cored, or sliced, as necessary. Carrots and beans, for instance, are 
sliced, and most fruits are peeled, and vegetables as a rule, sliced 
and steamed for a few minutes before they are desiccated. One 
hundred pounds of fruits or vegetables are reduced to 10 to 30 lbs., 
according to the variety treated. 

(2) By freezing which must be continuous, as freezing does 
not kill the microbes, but only suspends their action so long as the 
freezing lasts. Meat, fruits, etc., can be transported from one 
country to another in freezing chambers. 

(3j By addition of harmless antiseptics., such as sugar, oil, 
salt, smoke, etc. Smoked and salted fish, bacon, preserved fruits, 
jams and jellies, are examples of this. The preservation of lime- 
juice with powdered charcoal is another example under this head. 
The addition of 64 grains of borax to every quart of milk can be 
practised without harm, but it prevents curding only for about 24 
hours. 

(4) Addition of minute quantities of strong germicides., which 
being poisonous and injurious to human health, should not be 
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ejiconra^ed. The use of alum for purifying and preserving drink- 
ing water, of bicarbonate of soda for preserving cakes of condens* 
ed milk, etc., are examples of this. 

(5) Use of cht^oao and spirits of wine for pickling and pre- 
serving medicinal substances may be mentioned in this connection. 

(6) C(nri^'s, are now largely preserved in tins in the 

cooked condition always ready for use. After the cooking has been 
done, the article to be tinned is put in the tins which have been 
already wa^hed with boiling water or steam and fumed with sulphur 
fumes. The tins with their contents are heated twice more (the 
soldered tins being put in boiling water each time) at intervals of 
12 hours before they are finally stored. The first cooking causes 
those microbes already in the vegetative condition to be destroyed. 
Those present in the form of spores germinate afterwards, and 
get killed at the second heating. 

(7) Slevilizinu of milk is an adaptation of the same 
principle. As milk is altered in character by boiling, and as 
even boiling temperature continued for an hour or two^ may 
not kill all germs, it is very difficult to preserve milk in an 
unthickened condition. The method employed by Tyndall ^ is 
tedious It consists in heating the milk on eight consecutive 
days, for two hours each day, at a temperature of 65'^C., and 
keeping the milk in the intervening periods at the temperature 
most suitable for the growTh of bacteria, vis,, the temperature 
of 40*0. The value of the milk is not affected by this treatment, 
and it continues to remain fresh. 

(8) The condensed milk prepared by sterilizing in vacuum 
pans without the addition of sugar has proved the best substitute 
for fresh milk. The gravity of this thickened milk at 15° 0. is 
1*1, and its composition is: — Water, 66*2 per cent; fat, 8 4 
per cent ; nitrogenous matter, 10*9 per cent ; milk-sugar 
12*3 per cent ; ash, 2*2 per cent, while that of ordinary fresh 
milk the composition is — 


W ater 

... 87-5 

Fat 

... 3-6 

Nitrogenous matter 

... 3 3 

Milk-sugar 

4-!» 

Ash 

•7 

100-0 


This sterilized condensed milk is obtained by purifying 
the fresh milk by applying to it centrifugal force, and after- 
wards boiling it to coagulate the albumen and reducing it to 
a third or fourth of its original volume. It is then poured into- 
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metal vessels whieh are filled and then soldered and finally placed 
at a temperature of 120^0. for two hours. The keeping quality 
of the milk is then proved by storing it in a temperature of nearly 
40° 0. for a few weeks^ after which, if the top or the bottom of 
the vessel distends, it is inferred that gases due to putrefaction 
have generated inside the vessel, and any vessel showing such 
distention is rejected. 

(9) Pasteurized milk . — By pasteurizing is meant destroy- 
ing vegetative microbes by continuous heating for a quarter of 
an hour at a temperature of 75°0., and then sealing up the glass 
flask containing the milk. This operation makes milk practically 
safe for use, as the microbes of tuberculosis, typhus and cholera, 
have no persistent spores capable of resisting great heat, and the 
milk keeps longer, say for 24 hours, — after it has been pasteurized. 
Pasteurized milk is only temporarily sterilized milk. The safest 
thing to use, however, is perfectly sterilized milk, or sterilized 
condensed milk- 


CHAPTER (IXXXIV. 

Dairy Bacteriology. 

Having given a general notion regarding the utility of a 
knowledge of bacteriology, we will now go on with the consider- 
ation of certain special microbes with which agriculturists are 
concerned. Ordinary fresh milk may contain as many as 50 
million microbes per pint without looking or testing any the 
worse for it. But if the cows and the cowhouse are kept 
scrupulously clean and if the person milking washes his 
hands and the pail properly, there are much fewer microbes. 
The milk as it leaves the udder is free from microbes in a healthy 
cow. 

1421. The Bacillus lactis converts milk-sugar into lactic acid. 
As this ferment is the agent for curdling milk into dahi^ and as dahis 
are apt to get more or less improperly curdled, the conditions 
required for the most perfect curdling of dahi should be under- 
stood. The sdnjo, i.e.^ the seed or culture, should be made of 
skim-milk and not rich milk, as it is not desirable to associate the 
butyric ferments with the lactic. The skim-milk should be taken 
in the fresh state, heated to about 75°C. to pasteurize it, i.^., to 
temporarily kill all the germs, and then, after adding a little 
watery portion of any dalii^ the pasteurized and inoculated skim- 
milk should be left in a cool place, i ^ , at a temperature of 
about 16°0. This can be used afterwards as souring agent for 
making good dahi or for souring cream before churning it into 
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butter. We often find dahl of a slimy character. This is due to a 
rfiicrococcus attacking the milk-sugar in larger numbers and 
replacing or resisting the action of the lactic bacilli. This micro- 
coccus multiplying becomes a zoogloea, and the slime is a zoogloea- 
slime. There are other characteristics we notice in dahi, the 
most noticeable of which are coloured patches on the surface of 
pots of hazaar dahi. The blue patches are due to Barillus 
c/janogenus^ the yellow patches to several bacilli, and the blood- 
red patches to Mirrovornfn prodirgnsns There is a Sarcina which 
produces rose and another which produces brown-red colour, 
and one of the lactic acid bacteria while coagulating milk like 
Barnius acidi lactis imparts to it a hlood-red colour if light be 
excluded. These chromogenir microbes which are fairly common 
in milk, are not known to produce disease, though the blood- 
red colouration produces a super.=^titio^^ horror which induce^ 
owners of valuable cows to })art with them at once, as they do 
not know that the cause of the blood-red colouration was not 
present in the cow at all, but in impurities with which the milk 
came subsequently in contact. Redness of milk, due to the 
mixture of blood from inflamed udder, is a diflFerent thing 
altogether, where the redness is visible at the time of milking. 

1422. There is not one bacillus only but many, which curdle 
milk and cause milk-sugar to split up into lactic acid and carbon- 
dioxide-gas. The curdling itself could be caused by any acid, 
as in the preparation of chluuut out of boiled milk, and also by 
certain enzymes, e.g.^ rennet, and the milk of sheord. As none 
of these microbes are known to develop spores, they do not require 
very much heat to kill them. A temperature of ISS^'F. is 
sufficient to destroy them all except the Bacillus lactis of Hueppe, 
which produces the most uniform dahi not readily liquefying. 
The method of heating may hence be used for obtaining first class 
dahi and first class butter, such as are ordinarily obtained by 
goiodlds in some of the Bengal districts. 

1423. When dahi is kept too long, a visible mould develops 
on the crust. This is the Oidium lactis^ which is a higher fungus 
consisting of hyphse and spores. Sliminess and stringiness of daln 
are caused by various fungi, many of which have been studied. 

1424. Cheese — Besides the lactic ferments there are the 
cheese or casein ferments which break down the casein of 
milk. These ferments being mostly spore-forming ferments 
which are difficult to kill in the milk, and these account for the 
difficulty in sterilizing milk. The commonest of these is the 
Tyrothrix tenuis of Duclaux. It can stand a temperature of 239^ to 
248°F . Cultivated in milk at a temperature of 98-^°F., it is capable of 
curdling milk, the curd at first formed being redissolved afterwards 
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by the action of the same bacillus. The decompositions effected 
by this bacillus result in the production of peptone, leucin, tyrosin, 
ammonia, butyric acid, etc. Other bacteria also play a part in 
caseous fermentation, and probably •^till others in the ripening ot 
cheese. It has been noticed that cheese does not ripen properly 
if the milk is pasteurized, or if boiled or sterilized milk is use 
befoi’e the addition of rennet. Such milk loses most cff the 
bacteria, some of which are helpful in the ripening of cheese. 
But the bacteria helpful in the ripening of cheeses, have not been 
isolated, and no improvement in the ripening of cheese, due to the 
addition of pure cultures of specific bacteria, has been as yet 
effected Besides it is doubtful whether there are any speciho 
bacteria which help in the ripening ot cheeses, or whetnei the 
lactic and the curd forming bacteria are not principally conceine( 


in the ripening also , . 

1425. Bvtter —Though some of the curd-forming bacilli lorra 
butyric acid, one of the characteristic constituents of a buttei, i 
is not to be supposed that the latter is a product of fei'menta ion 
Butter can be made from fresh milk as well as from sour, 
fermented milk. Butter made from sour milk or sour cream, 
keeps better, and by souring, a larger proportion of butter is 
obtained. Butyric acid, no doubt, is obtained as a residue irom 
the breaking down of milk-sugar which is effected by various 
lactic ferments (CsHi,0, = n,HA + 2 C 03 +HJ The {.resence 
of butvricacid can be detected in all ripened cheeses. As tbe 
fat globules of milk come together more readily if the casein 
of the cream is previously precipitated by fermentation, such 
fermentation plays a part in most of the ordinary processes o 
manufacture of butter. If butter is made cream, mi ' 

should be used in as fresh a state as possible, and if no centritugal 
separator is employed, the milk should set in shallow pans, ferment- 
ation being prevented by rendering the milk as cold as possible 
by rapidly passing the fresh milk through a refrigerator, that the 
milk may be set at a temperature of 12 to 15 0. J-)- 

If fermentation sets in, coagulation takes nlace, whic o cts 
resistance to fat globules rising readily to the surface, y^er the 
fat globules have come to the surface, the top portion ot the. milkis 
skimmed off. This, containing all the fat globules, is called the 
cream, and, from this, butter should be made after fermentation 
or fresh milk can be fermented and butter made from the terraent- 
ed sour milk or dali. In this climate, it is difficult to seciire 
the proper temperature for setting of cream, and it is e ei 
therefore to obtain butter from daU or from clotted cream (sAar) 
as is the general practice of the country. _ The latter method is 
practised in Devonshire also, where the milk is set in deep tinne . 
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ve^'Sels, or pati^^ of iron or of brass, and after twelve hours’ stand- 
in^ without di^turbanoe, fire is lit and the milk heated till the first 
steam is seen in bubbles on the surface of the milk, after which 
the vessels are allowed to stand undisturbed and cool until the milk 
is quite cool, and then (say after ten or twelve hours) the cream 
is skimmed off. The cream so obtained is left to ferment before 
butter is churned out of it, which is usually done bv flapping it 
with the hand in a tub for about ten minutes only. This modified 
plan of making butter out of sliar may be introduced in this 
country. Churning should be done early in the morning. But if 
the temperature at this time be below 64 °F., sprinkling of warm 
water, while churning dald or sliai% helps to bring the fat globules 
together faster. All the fermentation and other processes applied 
in the manufacture of butter, help only to bring the fat globules 
already existing in the milk together in as pure a state as 
possible, divested of all sugar and casein. If the quantity and 
the keeping quality are of no consideration, the sweetest butter 
can be obtained out of the freshest milk, by separating the cream 
out of it and churning the cream in the fresh state. The milk 
also can be churned directly to yield some butter, though a 
less quantity still is obtained by this means. 


CHAPTER CXXXV. 

Soil Bacteriology. 

It has been known that land left without crop increases in 
fertility in spite of loss of soluble matter by drainage. It has 
been further observed, that [>oor soils which yield very poor 
returns of cereals, turnips, and beet, are yet capable of yield- 
ing good returns of leguminous crops ; and further, that land 
which has become deteriorated by heavy cropping is recuperated 
by growing clover, arahar^ or some other leguminous crop on it. 
This recuperation of exhausted land is due to the presence of a 
large number of microbes. The power of microbes, and, in a few 
cases, of fungi to make use of the free nitrogen of the air has been 
demonstrated by various observers, notably by Hellriegel and 
Wilfarth, in Germany. The multiplication of the microbes in the 
root-nodules of leguminous plants has been chiefly studied. It is 
now also known that microbes of root-nodules are not the only 
ones capable of utilizing and fixing the nitrogen of the air, and 
probably bacteria have a wide influence in feeding plants with 
nitrogen. Some nitrogen is, in fact, accumulated in the soil by 
very many microbes and fungi, whether they live on roots or not. 
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Berthelot’s experiments went to show that 75 to 100 lbs. and 
in some cases over 900 lbs. of nitrogen per acre was acciiauilated 
by bacteria, independently of any leguminous plant, and that 
humus rather hindered than helped accumulation of nitrogen from 
this source. Fixation of nitrogen in the soil goes on by day and 
by night, but more actively in daytime, and in high temperatures 
(50 to 104°F.). Free access of air, and moisture from 12 to 15 
per cent, in the soil, are also most helpful. Though nitrogen 
fixing bacteria accumulate largely in the roots of leguminous plants, 
soils in which leguminous crops have recently grown are not those 
in which such fixation is most active. Thus there is a limit to the 
accumulation of nitrogen by the growth of leguminous crops, and 
it is not possible to go on increasing the fertility of soils by taking- 
one leguminous crop after another. Rotation therefore is nece^^ary, 
if the organism which bring about the desired fixation of nitrogen 
from the atmosphere are to be utilized to the best advantage. 

1427. Though the uppermost layers of soils teem with 
microbes, there are scarcely any microbes below a depth ot three 
feet from the surface. Among those found in the surface layer, 
there are none more valuable from an agricultural point of view 
than the group which convert the complex organic matter added 
as manure, into the nitrates required for the nutrition of the 
plants. The process by which this is carried out is called nitrifi- 
cation. Nitrification goes on more freely at the surface"*, and so 
when these organisms are used specially for making nitrates, the 
beds are made only with the superficial layers of soil and not with 
soil dug out from a deep pit. It is not certain if the nitrification, 
which results in the formation of saltpetre, is the result chiefly 
of the action of one microbe or the joint result of that of several 
microbes, though the latter is the most probable, especially since 
the complete and convincing investigations of Winogradsky were 
made. One of the principal microbes in the earlier part of the 
process, w^hich has a wide influence in decomposing decayed 
vegetable matter by destroying the cellulose of vegetable cells, 
is the Bacillus Amz/lohacter discovered by Van Tieghem. It is a 
drum-stick shaped anaerobic microbe, and has been stated to be 
the active agent in the retting of jute. Possibly the nutrition of 
ruminant animals, which are able to digest a large proportion of 
cellulose, is also partly due to this microbe. It seems also to be one 
of the active agents in the production of butyric acid in cheese, 
hay silage, etc. The commonest microbe of putrefying vegetable 
matter, and hence one of the most important agents in changing 
the organic matter in the soil, is the Batteriina Termo. It can 
be always obtained by rotting some pulse in water ; while rotting 
hay shows Bacillus subtilis more abundantly. Bacillus subtil? s, 
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BcL<‘ferhnn fermo^ Barieiium anv/lohacter and .\Jirro< ■} c/f.'- t/vra^ 
are the commonest of all microbes imd are present eA^erywhore, and 
are all important in the changes occurring in the sore, 

1428. These microbes, however, are only the agents .::oinmen( - 
ing the conversion of organic matter into the nitrates required by 
plants. Their activity is followed by that of others, which ulti- 
mately bring all the nitrogen of the materials into the form of -alt^ 
of ammonia These suits of ammonia are then acted upon by a 
special nitrifying organism, which produces nitrites ot potash or 
lime. These latter are finally convert-^d by still another microbe 
into the nitrates required for plant food. 

1421h After the discoA^ery of the organisms in the roots ot 
leguminous plains causing the fixation of nitrogen, it was imagined 
that the addition of a culture of thesM microbe^ would increase 
the crop of such leguminous crops on any soil ; a material called 
nitragin was, in fact, put on the market. It consisted of a jolly, on 
which there has Ijeen sown minute organisms derived from the 
nodules found in the roots of leguminous plants, such as aralutr, 

dliainclia^ snmi^ grouud-uut, etc., and was '-old in little bottles 
containing an ounce or two of jelly, on the surface of which a 
white mould-looking substance has been grown. It was^ claimed 
by the manufacturers that this small speck of Avhite fungus, it 
mixed Avith about half a gallon of water, and the water sprinkled 
carefully over about a hundredweight of earth, and thoroughly mixed 
with it, was capable of inoculating half an acre of land when spread 
over it as a top-dressing, and that land so inoculated would in 
most cases produce a much larger crop of clover, peas, beans, or 
other leguminous plants, than uninoculated land. 

1430. The root-nodules of leguminous plants were first 
discovered by the famous anatomist, Malpighi, about the year 1660. 
For two centuries no further notice Avas taken of them until a 
Russian botanist, Woronin, made a careful microscopic study of 
them. He described the root-nodules in 1866, and noticed that 
at a certain stage of their development, they were filled with a 
slimy matter containing myriads of tiny little bright corpuscles 
capable of motion and resembling bacteria, and he thought they 
were allied to the slime fungi which caused the finger and toe in 
turnips De Fries, in 1877^ discovered that they were absorbers 
of nitrogen, as he found they were full of albumen during the 
whole life of the plant until about the time of the ripening of the 
seed in the host plant, in which is stored the albumen for the use 
of the future generation. 

Following on this, Beyerinck then discovered that the growth 
of the nodules was due to a real Bacterium, and he grew it in a 
nutrient medium outside the plant, taking his seed from a variety 
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of leguminous plants. He gave the Bacterium the name of 
Bacillus rudiriiola, 

Hellnegel first discovered that the nodules enabled legumin- 
ous plants to make use of the free nitrogen of the air by 
converting it into living organic albuminoid matter in their bodies. 
Experiments made in almost all paits of Europe confirmed this 
point once for all 

1431. The manufacture of niti agin, of which I have already 
spoken, was the result of the experiment^' conducted by Nobbe at 
Tharand, in GJ-ennany, in growing pure cultures of Bacillus 
mdicicola in gelatine, to which was added, when liquefied, a decoction 
of the plant on which the organism under investigation is 
accustomed to feed Nobhe found that the hest results in the way 
of inoculation were attained when the micro-organisms were got 
from a soil growing plants of the same kind as those he was 
(‘Xperimenting with, so that, in order to give vigour to a clover 
crop, the soil should be inoculated with micro-organisms obtained 
by cultivation from the nodules of the clover plant, and so on. 
Thus the BaciJhi,^ radii Icola of Beyerinok, though it was recognized 
by Nobhe as the one original organism present in all soils, is 
powerfully affected in its nature by the nature of the leguminous 
plant it grows on. Accordingly, in preparins: material for inocula- 
tion, cultures made from the nodules of the various species of 
leguminous plaiits are kept distinct, so that they may housed for 
application to crops of the same species only. As an actual 
practical process, the method of soil inoculation by Nobbe s 
method has proved a failure. Except in the case of a few sandy 
or moorland soils which have not ])revionsly borne a leguminous 
cro[), there has been little benefit from using the inoculating 
material. It was thought in 1904 that the reason for this had 
been found bv Moore, in Washington, who stated that the cause 
of failure wa^ the weakening of the microbes through culture 
in such artificial media as had been employed. He prepared his 
culture in media containing no organic matter and only a trace 
of nitrogen, hut so far the cultures he has sent out have been as 
great a failure in India as the 'former ones. We are by no means 
near an understanding of the question even yet. 


CHAPTER OXXXVI. 

Vaccines and their Prepacmton, 

One of the most important results of the study of bacteriol- 
ogy applied to agriculture, has been the methods devised for 
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protecting farm animal?, by vaccination, against several o£ the 
most virulent of the cli'^easC'^ to which they are subject. The 
first of these, in which the possibility of such vaccination was 
proved, was anthrax, or ffuti or go-hasanta^ as it is called in 
Bengal, and the demonstration was due to Pasteur in Paris. 
Numberless modifications in the method of preparing the vaccine 
have since taken place, but the idea remains the same throughout. 

1433. The principle on which the preparation of these 
vaccines depends, is really that of accustoming the animal to weak 
non-virulent cultures of the disease microbe, so that when a more 
virulent form is introduced into the system, it is able to resist 
an infection which would otherwise cause it to succumb. 
Pathogenic or disease-producing organisms, subjected to certain 
conditions, either diminish or angnient in their virulence. The 
virus of swine plague, for instance, inoculated in pigeons, increases 
in vdrulence in each successive generation of its passage through 
])igeons. If, however, the virus is passed through successive 
generations in the bodie-^ of rabbits, it becomes gradually atten- 
uated in virulence, and after the tenth generation the virus taken 
fi om the rabbit may he used to inoculate pigs to protect them 
against swine plague. 

1434. The actual methods now employed in the preparation 
of anthrax vaccines are three, the first being used by Chauveau, the 
second by Arloing, and the third being Pasteur’s own method. In 
the first, the virulent virus is taken from a recently dead 
animal with an ordinary sterilized pipette in the usual manner. 
This is sown in a sterilized flask on broth, and the culture of the 
bacilli is allowed to go on in the flask by leaving it for twenty 
hours in a chamber regulated to a temperature of 42° C. When 
this period of time has ebip^rd, the vaccine (still virulent) is 
sucked into sterilized tubes, sealed at one end and having a cotton- 
wool plug at the other The sealed eiivl is In-oken off, the tube 
passed through a flame four or five times with a twisting motion 
of the wrist, di[)ped into the fla^k, and a portion of the vaccine 
drawn in by sucking through the other end When a sufficient 
quantity has been drawn in, the end is again sealed. The cotton- 
wool end is also sealed beyond the cotton-wool, so as to obtain a 
sealed glass tube confainiug virulent vaccine. Several of these 
tubes are taken at the same time, placed on a rack. This rack is 
plunged in a vessel containing water kept by a similar automatic 
arrangement as has been already described, at a uniform tempera- 
ture of 48°C. for three hours. At the expiration of this period 
of time, the vaccine in the tubes is sufficiently attenuated for 
application in the usual manner to animals. This is the simplest 
and the quickest way of preparing anthrax vaccine. 
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1435. The second method applied by M. Arloing in preparing 
anthrax vaccine ma}" be described as follows : — 

Virulent B>irilhis anthrans is obtained from an animal d}ing 
of anthrax in the usual way^ and cultivated in broth in a sterilized 
flask. This flask is put inside an iron receiver, which is fitted on to 
a force pump, and oxygen, prepared in the ordinary way and kept 
in an air-tight India-rubber bag, is forced with this pump into the 
receiver. When the manometer on the receiver indicates from 
2 to 2-^, i.e.. when the })ressure inside is 2 to 24 atmospheres, the 
screws are turned, and the charged receiver is put inside a chamber 
kept for 14 to 20 days at a uniform temperature of 36°0 
After the expiration of this time the attenuation of the vaccine 
is complete in the flask. But as only a small quantity is contained 
in the flask, it is sown in a large sterilized flask containing 
proved broth to increase the quantity. The flask is taken out of 
the oxygen vessel and its contents transferred to the large flask 
containing a large quantity of broth. When, after a few days, 
the contents of the larger flask appears quite turbid, the cultiva- 
tion of the bacilli is Snished, and the vaccine can be used for 
inoculating animals to protect them from anthrax, two drops for 
sheep and four drops for cattle. This method of attenuation is 
exactly opposite to that of Pasteur in this respect, that in 
Pasteur’s methods spore formation is suppressed, whereas in 
Arloing’s method spore formation goes on profusely inside the 
oxygen vessel. 

1436. Pastf'iirs method of prepanng anflmix vaccine consists 
simply of keeping the virulent vaccine for twenty days at a uniform 
temperature of 42° to 43°C in the preparation of the w^eaker 
vaccine used in the first instance ; and at the same temperature 
for twelve days in the preparation of the stronger vaccine used after 
the first or weaker vaccine has been employed. 

1437. To prepare these vaccines by any of the three methods 
Ls an extremely delicate process, and demands not only an exceeding- 
ly well-equipped laborator}^ but also a high bacteriological training. 
It is therefore useless here to give the method in greater detail 
than has already been done, for I have alread}^ indicated the 
principles on which the methods depend. Even in the hands of 
the most skilled workers, and with all the precautions that can he 
thought of, vaccination may fail in certain cases, and this cannot be 
accounted for. The processes are so many and the opportunities 
of making mistakes present themselves so often at each stage, 
that it can be easily understood how difficult it is to explain how^ 
some failures occur. 

1438. When disease does not exist in a flock, hut only in 
th'fii ca^e^ it is preferable to vaccinate the dams when they are not 
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pregnant, or only in the fir.st ^tage of their pregnancy, otherwise 
abortion may occur. It is necessary to vaccinate lambs as soon 
as spontaneous disease is feared. Cows fall off in milk when they 
are vaccinated, and it is good t'> \ac*<*inate them when they are dry. 
The milk from cows receiu.iy vaccinated must be boiled before it 
is drunk. If the malady doe*' not exist during the suckling period, 
it is best to wait until tlie weaning. Sheep are vaccinated in the 
inner part of the thigh, the tir.st vaccine on the right thigh, and 
the second on the left : oxen and horses behind the shoulder, 
sometimes before, lest the collar should press on the place of 
inoculation, it is well to >have off the hair of the part before 
inoculating, lest the orifice of the syringe should be blocked up 
with a hair and prevent inoculation. When a vaccine tube has 
been uncorked once, it must not be used a second time ; what 
remains over after the first sericN of operations mast be rejected, 
and not reserved for another place or occasion. 

1439. We may now turn from anthrax to a disease which 
has been often confused with it, known as gala-phula in Bengal, 
and as ' charbon symptomatique ’ in France. 

1440. The chcmtcters that disfJiu/uish anthrax from charbon 
symptomatique are — 

(1) Anthrax is fatal to almost all animals known. Charbon 
virus, if inoculated into rabbits, or dogs, does not have any 
effect. White mice may or may not die of charbon when inocu- 
lated with the virus. The animals most susceptible to charbon 
are cattle. Cows and oxen dJe more frequently of charbon than 
of anthrax, from which about half the number recover Sheep and 
guinea-pigs are also sll^ceptible animals, that is, invariably die 
when inoculated with the virus, whether of charbon or of 
anthrax. The subject has not yet been sufficiently investigated to 
enable one to say whether man is more subject to one than to the 
other. Limping before death is an invariable symptom in charbon. 

(2) (Edema takes place at the point ot inoculation in both 
anthrax and charbon. When an incision is made of the oedematous 
part, the appearance which presents itself in the case of anthrax 
is moist, bright and gelatinous, and light red. In the case of 
charbon, however, the n^d^matous part on incision presents a dull 
dark red, almost black, appearance. The oedematous part in the 
case of anthrax also is redder than in the natuial state; but the 
difference in colour in the two diseases is most characteristic. 

(3) Both charbon and anthrax are virulent for susceptible 
animals ; but charbon is quicker in its effect, death taking place 
within twenty-four hours ; whereas, in the case of anthrax, 
oftener after thirty-six hours, and usually if the animal lingers 
for more than a week, recovery takes place. Two guinea-pigs 
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inoculated at the same time by M. Arloin^, with the object of 
demonstrating the difference between the two diseases, were found 
two days afterwards, one dead and the other (vzz.y that inoculated 
with anthrax virus) still alive. 

(4) The disease in the one case is caused by a non-motile 
bacillus, ds., in the case of anthrax, and in the other, i.e., in the 
case of charbon, by a bacterium, which is a shorter organism, which 
never forms chains as bacilli do. 

(5) The organisms of disease are found in the case of anthi ax 
all over the body, more or less in every tissue, but more particular- 
ly in the spleen, the heart and the liver. In the case of charbon 
they are found only in the oedematous part, and they are invariablv 

ocalised. 

(6) Swelling of the glands of the neck is invariably present 
in the case of charbon when it arises spontaneously, and only some 
times in the case of anthrax. So neck swelling must not be 
regarded as a necessarily peculiar diagnostic symptom in the case 
of charbon. 

(7) A crepitating sound of the oedematous part is always 
present in the case of charbon, never in the case of anthrax. 

(8) Spores are formed in the charbon organism (named 
by M. Arloing, Bacterium Cliavceaif) in the body of the animal 
even when it is still alive, in the case of anthrax, the spore 
formation of Bacillus anthracis goes on onhj outside the body 
of the animal, when the bacilli come in contact with the free 
oxygen of the atmosphere. 

(9) Bacillus anthracis is a longer but narrower organism 
than Bacterium Cliauveau. In artificial culture Bacillus anthracis 
appears as long filaments ; whereas, under similar conditions, 
Bacterium Chauveau appears even shorter than in its natural 
state, the reason being that this bacterium is an anserobic 
organism, incapable of full development in contact with free 
oxygen of the air. 

(10) Bacterium Chauveau is rounded at the ends, Bacillus 
anthracis^ straight; Bacterium Chauveau in decaying becomes 
more inflated ; but in a dry state, narrower (as in the vaccine). 

(11) Bacterium Chauveau is never found in chains of three 
or more, like Bacillus anthracis. The usual mode of vegetation 
is by spore formation, sometimes, however, section takes place, 
but never in a series of more than two. 

(12) An animal dying of anthrax is almost invariably 
found bleeding from the anus and nostrils. An animal dying of 
charbon has never this symptom. 

The black colour of muscles in charbon is caused by the 
extravasation of blood into the muscular tissues, caused by the 

M, HA 43 
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solvent action of the diastase of the Bacterium Chaureau dis- 
solving the muscular cells and allowing blood to flow into them. 
Greater oxygenation goes on, the hsemoglohin of the blood losing 
more oxygen than in the natural state, and the carbon dioxide 
gas produced helping the further development of the anmrobie 
bacteria. The light red arterial blood becomes exaggeratedly 
veinous and dark, in consequence of this action. 

A vaccine for charbon has been prepared by Arloing, and 
has proved very effective, and is now in regular use in France. 

1441. We may turn now to consider rabies^ or hydrophobia, 
in connection with which the highest development of the principle 
of vaccination has taken place. If the virus of rabies be passed 
through the bodies of rabbits, it is found that it rapidly augments 
in virulence. A rabbit inoculated with the virus of rabies from 
a mad dog dies in eighteen to twenty days. A second rabbit 
inoculated with the virus taken from the dead rabbit will take 
less time to die, and so on, until the thirtieth rabbit inoculaled 
with the virus of the twenty-ninth rabbit takes only six days to 
die. Here, however, the maximum of virulence is reached, the 
32nd, 33rd, etc., do not die any quicker than the thirtieth 
rabbit, but they all take, after the latter, six days to die. At this 
stage the standard virulent virus used by Pasteur in the prepara- 
tion of the vaccine is reached, as the strength of the virulence i> 
now constant- 

1442. In preparing the vaccine the dead rabbit is dissect(Ml, 
its spinal marrow taken out, and hung inside a glass jar contain- 
ing potash at the bottom, the jar being placed in a room regulated at 
a constant temperature of 20° C. The spinal cord thus gets drier 
and drier, the potash preventing puti efaction, and in drying nj) it 
gets more and more attenuated. But even after seven days of 
desiccation, it is capable of killing rabbits. On the 8th day it is 
harmless for rabbits, and probably much more so for men. But to 
be more careful, the first vaccination appliedl to man is made with 
the spinal cord desiccated for 12 days ; the second vaccination with 
what has been desiccated for 11 days ; the third with what has been 
desiccated for 10 days ; the fourth with what has been desiccated 
for 9 days ; the fifth for 8 days ; the sixth with what has been 
desiccated for 7 days (capable of killing rabbits unprotected 
by previous inoculation with weaker vaccine) ; the seventh 

. (still stronger) with what has been desiccated for 6 days ; the 
eighth for 5 days ; the ninth for 4 days ; the tenth and the last 
vaccination with the vaccine prepared from spinal marrow which 
has remained only for 3 days in the glass jar. Pasteur 
stopped here. He never vaccinated men with the vaccine which 
is quite virulent. But he believed men vaccinated 10 times with 
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the graduated vaccines could be inoculated with perfect safety 
with the virulent vaccines, that is, those made with two and one 
day’s desiccated spinal marrow, and with undesiccafced marrow 
freshly taken out of the dead rabbit, or the dead dog. The 
desiccated spinal cords are mixed up severally with water in 
glasses before syringing the vaccines to men. The inoculation 
is done with a Pravaz syringe, under the abdominal cuticle in the 
case of the human subject, and into the brain of lower animals 
for experimental purposes. 

It may be that Pasteur’s method of inoculation for rabies, 
both as a curative and also as a protective measure, will be in 
future adopted not only in human pathology, but in the pathology 
of our domestic animals also, which are no less subject to rabies 
than men. 

1443. Pathological explanation fhfCt'rla/n . — Why this method 
of treatment for infectious diseases those caused by lower 
organisms) should prove efficacious is difficult to say. But analogy 
goes to show that it is a most natural method. A person may 
accustom himself to taking gradually larger and larger doses of 
arsenic until he can take such a quantity without seidous harm as 
would certainly kill one not so accustomed. So with alcoholic 
poison, opium, and perhaps all poisons. It is like a person 
accustoming himself to lifting heavier and heavier weights, 
touching hot substances or performing acrobatic feats. Thfere is 
an almost unlimited degree of tendency in animal organisms to 
adapt themselves to the circumstances to which they are subjected 
if they are gradually subjected to them. This tendency is shared 
alike by the muscles, the nerves, the viscera, and, in fact, by all 
living portions of the body. But exactly in what way custom is 
a protection against susceptibility, no one can say. It may be that 
the particular tissues undergo a chemical alteration in this process 
of accustoming, and the chemically altered tissues are no longer 
acted upon injuriously by the otherwise poisonous or deleterious 
conditions. Inoculation for infectious diseases is a kind of 
accustoming. It is done in the case of rabies at several stages ; 
in the case of charbon at two ; in the case of anthrax, according 
to Pasteur’s method, also at two, and according to Chauveau’s 
methods only at one stage. When the tissues come in contact 
with the vaccines, some chemical alteration probably goes on not 
sufficient to cause death, but producing oedema or fever, or some 
slight disease. But the animals getting over this slight disease 
evidently acquire a new constitution, in which the tissues become 
invincible to the attack of the virulent virus also. 
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CHAPTER CXXXVII. 

The Higher Fungi. 

The commoDest of these fungi, which show distinctive mycelia 
and spores, are known by the name of moulds. The green mould 
in cheese, bread, etc., is caused by the Penicillium glaucum. The 
blue motdd is caused by a fungus termed Aspergillus, and the 
loJiite moidd by another termed a Mucor. The Oidium of dalti 
spoken of before is also a common fungus. 

1445. Instead of giving a systematic classification of the 
higher fungi, we will go at once to the description of the principal 
disease-producing fungi which will give some idea of the life 
history of these plants. IMushrooin^ are also included among 
these higher fungi, and a description of the cultisation of edible 
mushrooms will follow in the next Chapter. 

1446. P()tato~rof (PJii/tojjJitIfora iufedans). — This disease, 
well recognized by the peculiar stinking smell of the tubers, as also 
of the plants affected with it., is caused by a fungus known as 
Phgtoidithoia infesfans. Dark patches appear on leaves first, then 
a white bloom both on upper and under surfaces, but chiefly on 
the under surface of the leaves ; the stems are then attacked 
and finally the tubers. The disease sometimes inake> very rapid 
progress specially in w^et weather. Fortunately for us the potato- 
crop growing at the dry season, the potato-rot has never been 
so serious in the plains of Bengal as it otherwise would have 
been, but nevertheless it does an enormous amount ot damage 
in Assam, Bengal, the Eastern Himalayas and the Xilgiris where 
the general conditions are more or less humid. An average 
temperature of over IV F, or a temperature lower than 34° F. 
is unsuitable for its propagation, the temperature most suitable 
being beWeen 50° to 60° F. The tomato and some other 
solanaceous plants are also subject to the attack of the fungus, 
and it is necessary to suspend the cultivation of all these 
crops for two or three years when the potato-rot appears in any 
locality. 

1447. If a particle of an affected leaf is examined under the 
microscope, it will be seen that the fungus grows chiefly at the 
lower part of the leaf, and the growth is downwards from leaf 
to stem and from stem to tuber. The mycelium or spawm-thread 
will be found branching out and bursting through the stomata 
of the lower surface, and wherever one of these threads comes in 
contact with a leaf-cell the latter gets discoloured and putrefied. 
Occasionally a thread comes out at the upper surface also {cide 
Fig. 116a), The stomata getting blocked up with mycelia^ 
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transpiration is prevented, and ultimately putrefaction results. 
'Conidiophores, i.e , jointed branches bearing little fruit-like bodies 
(conidia), appear chiefly at the under surface. The conidia 
observed under a high power microscope magnifying about 250 
diameters will be found to be divided into compartments ; and if 
a conidium is placed on a moist substance, each compartment will 
be found coming out as a ciliated zoospore and sailing about 
in the slightest film of moisture. These zoospores after a little 
time become non-motile and more spherical. After resting a while 
each zoospore, if properly conditioned, throws out a mycelium, 
and thus the life of the parasite is repeated. 



Fig 116 — Phytophthora Infestans . 

Explanation of the figure —(a) .Section through an infected potato-leaf, 
showing greater protrusion of the fungus from the under surface than from 
the upper surface of the leaf ( x50); (6) Conidiophore with conidia shown 
gieatly magnified (x250j (c) and (o?) Zoospores coming out of a conidio- 
phore. (e) Germinating zoospore. (/) Promycelium from zoospore {g) 
Promycelium growing directly out of a conidiophore (A) and (y) Oogonia 
and Antheridia inside the potato-leaf shown enlarged ( x 250). (k) Germin- 
ating oospore. (JL) Zoospores coming out of an oospore (m) Germinating 
zoospore. 

1448. The conidia also sometimes throw out a pro-mycelium 
without producing zoospores. The conidia are carried about' 
with the wind, and the zoospores swim over the surface of leaves 
bedewed with moisture, and the infection spreads in this two-fold 
way. Insects and birds also act as carriers of infection from 
field to field. When the mycelia reach the tubers, they decompose 
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the cells and corrode the starch. In bad cases the tubers roi 
altogether, but in mild cases the mycelium hibernates in the tubei 
and becomes perennial, and these tubers which contain the disease 
in an undeveloped form may give rise, when they are used as seed, 
to potato-rot in the next crop. But perennial mycelium cannol 
survive an unusual amount of heat, cold or moisture, and disea'^ed 
seed-potatoes, therefore, do not necessaril// produce a diseased 
crop. 

1449. Besides the non-sexual leproductive functions b} 
means of mycelia and conidia (which usually form zoospores as an 
intermediate stage before the pro-mvrelial growth), Phiii4oi>lifh<na 
Injestans is reproduced by sexual means also. If a section of the 
leaf intersected by mycelial growtli is closely observed, little 
thickenings and buds will be observed in the mycelia them- 
selves as apart from conidiophores. These thickenings and 
buds are called Oogonia and the enclosed cells Oospheres. 
Smaller buds growing out of the mycelia will be also noticed 
which are called the Antheridia. The Aiitheridia are the male 
cells, and these coming in contact with Oogonia, and the proto- 
plasm of the Antheridia flowing into the Oospheres, fertilisa- 
tion takes place and Oospores are the result. These fertilisec 
Oospores are also called Resting-Spores. They are round and 
sometimes smooth and sometimes spiny in appearance looked ai 
under a powerful microscope. The Oospores abound in diseasec 
seed-potatoes after they have germinated and spent themselves 
The perennial mycelium in the tuber, not being able to produce 
conidiophores and conidia (which require contact with free 
atmosphere for their development), develops oogonia and an- 
theridia as it multiplies. As zoospores give rise to germinal threads, 
so do oospores when kept uniformly moist and warm. The 
oospores are of brown colour and thus easily distinguished from 
zoospores, which are almost colourless. The oospores, having a 
longer vitality chan zoospores, and remaining in old potato fields 
in decayed tubers and old leaves and haulms, they germinate again 
next summer, and it is usually by their means and not by means 
of the perennial mycelia of the seed-tuber, that potato-disease 
reappears year after year. As the potato-disease spreads from leaf 
to stem and from stem to tuber, and as it is never observed to take 
the opposite course of development from the tuber upwards, the 
source of infection is not so much the seed-tuber as the decayed 
haulms and tubers of the previous year. It is not necessary for 
the mycelial growth from the oospore to take place on the leaf of 
the potato plant itself. The fungus can grow at first on the moist 
soil and then gradually spread by means of conidia and zoospores 
to the leaves of the new crop. The source of infection being 
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chiefly the previous yearns decayed tuber< and haulms whether 
lying in fields or in manure heaps, and the oospores, which possess 
greater power of resisting climatic conditions than the non-sexual 
reproductive tissues, such as mycelia, conidia and zoospores, 
germinating in the hill districts in springy at or immediately before 
the potato sowing season, the treatment indicated is both preven- 
tive and curative. Sulphate of copper solution or corrosive sublimate 
may be sprinkled on the field with the help of a knapsack vaporiser 
immediately before the potatoes are sown. Then the crop should 
be carefully watched and if any black patches and white bloom 
appear at the lower surface of the leaves at any portion of the field, 
the vaporising should be repeated. One preventive and two 
curative treatments should be sufficient. But if treatment is not 
feasible all over a tract affected with potato blight, it is best to give 
up potato cultivation for three or four years, that the vitality of 
the resting-spores may die out before potato cultivation is resumed 
in that tract. This is how the potato-blight, which ruined the 
crops in the Darjeeling hills about ten years ago, had to be faced. 
There was entire suspension of potato cultivation for three years 
all over these hills, but since then the disease has re-appeared. 

1450. In France, the potato-blight was successfully com- 
bated with the help of the Bow We hordelcu.'^e^ or the Bordeaux 
mixture which consists of a half per cent, solution of sulphate of 
copper in hot water to a quantity of milk of lime is added. This 
was applied with the help of the knapsack spraying machine called 
Eclair Vaporiser, both before sowing and two or three times after 
germination of the seed, during the growth of the crop. 

1451. Rust. — This is a disease of cereal plants caused by a 
minute fungus known as Puccinia. There are different species 
of Puccinia the commonest of which attacking wheat, is called 
J^uvrhiia grammis. This is different from the Pucchva known to 
attack oats or barley plants. Barley plants growing in the midst 
of rusted wheat at the Sibpur Farm were found entirely free 
from rust, but barley is also subject to a rust. 

1452. The fungus was first noticed by Fontana, an Italian 
botanist, in 1767, but its biology was first studied by the great 
German botanist, de Bary. De Bary discovered that the fungus 
has three distinct stages, (1) the uredo or the orange colour stage, 
(2J the teleuto, or the black colour stage, and (3) the aecidial 
stage. De Bary also discovered that the secidial stage of the 
fungus was passed in a different host plant altogether, such as the 
bramble, the barberry, or the borage, and not in the cereal plant 
affected. Dr.*Prain discovered, at the Sibpur Farm, all the three 
stages of the fungus on a common weed belonging to the order 
Compositse locally known as tikchond (^Laiinea asplenifolicC). The 
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al:)sence ot* the teleuto-'^hige in the wheat-rust at Sibpnr luay, 
perhaps, he accounted for according to the same authority, by its 
presence in the tlLchond. The connection between wheat-rust and 
the Fifrcinia fnngii- tound on tJL-cho7id has not however been 
satisfactorily established a^ yet, and it may be looked upon in 
the light of a theory for the present. 

14dd. Hmnidity and heat are alone required for germina- 
tion of nredo and incidiospores. Teleutospores require a period 
ot repose, before they are active. In pickling wheat seed before 
sowing, one kills only the teleutospores. The other sources of 
infection are not done away with. So even after sowing pickled 
wheat seed one may have rust in wheat, the infection coming 
troin the secidia or cluster cups on some other plant, or uredo- 
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[ Qi) Laige oval sori in clumps on a blade of wheat, (h) One uredo- 
spore detached from its cliiiode or stalk ( x 300). (c) A germinating 

uiedospore (d) Smaller, detacln-d and round sori of Fucciuia graminis var. 
rubigo-vera (e) A detached rubigo-vera uredospore (X300) (f) Two 

teleutospores attached to their elinodes (g) Promycelial growth from the 
two sections of a teleutospore, showing also sporidia borne on short stalks.] 

spores blown along by the wind from other wheat plants. The 
?ecidial stage, at least in the case of Indian wheat-rust, not being 
definitely established, only the uredo and teleuto-stages are 
represented in the annexed figure (Fig. 117). 

1454. Linseed, mustard, gram, khesdri^ and beet are also 
subject to distinctive diseases caused by fungi closely related to 
Pucciiiia. Ji[elam2'>sora h’nil causes the linseed disease. Another 
Melamjtsnm causes rust in mustard and rape. Uromyces fungi 
cause diseases of the same class in pulses and in beet. 

1455. The commonest Indian rust which affects 6q;Vd, 
shmd and some wild grasses, is known by the name of Puccinia 
penniseti. The red patches on yWr and other leaves affected with 
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this fnn^us are due to nredo pustules. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that certain races of juav are naturally almost immune 
against this disease. These should alone be selected for seed. 
Attempts are being made to establish stocks of wheat which would 
be immune against rust, but so far no definite results have been 
obtained by the use of the so-called rust-resisting varieties in 
India. 

1456. (Ustilago). — 'fhis is another disease of cereals 

chiefly affecting the but noticed also in paddy, oats, wheat, 
barley, hdjrn^ maize and sJi(hn/t. It is caused by a minute fungus 
called Usuhrfjo seifefum (or Ustilago zeamays^ the variety which 
aff^ects the maize). It affects chiefly the grain, while rust affects 
chiefly the leaves and only indirectly the grain The loss due to 
smut is not, however, so great in this country as that caused by 
rust, except in the case of jucir and slidmd. An ear-head here and 
an ear-head there may be seen affected with smut almost in any 
corn field, but wholesale destruction due to smut is not known in 
the case of wheat, barley, or oats. In June and July are 
commonly seen smutted grass at Sibpur, and even earlier in the 
season one plot of Khari sugar-cane showed a profuse quantity 
of smut in 1901. It is a disease, however, which comes in con- 
nection with seeds, and if one is negligent about the harvesting 
of grains kept for seed, it is possible to have smut in an epidemic 
form ; while on the other hand, it is a disease which can be easily 
prevented, in a large measure, by pickling the seed. The spores 
of the fungus germinate after the seed of the cereal, with which 
they were entangled, has been sown The germinating spore 
th rows out one or more promycelia from the joints of which 
are thrown out sporidia or conidia. These throwing out minute 
germinal tubes penetrate the tissues of the seedling oi judr 
wheat, or whate^^^^r the cereal may be, and ouce inside the tissues 
of the plant, the fungus grows up along the stem forming hyphse 
and finally fructifying in the grains of the cereal aSected. This 
is how ail the grains on the ear appear smutted. It is curious, 
the fungus when it develops inside the stem of the cereal, scarcely 
affects the growth of the cereal. The sorghum grown at the 
Sibpur^ Farm in 1898 was nearlj^ all smutted, and yet it was 
surprising how vigorously the plants grew. But when the cereal 
plant reaches the stage of fructification the fungus prevents seed- 
ing altogether, and where the ears of grain should be there we 
see only a mass of black spores. But these sooty spores wafted 
by the wind affect healthy grains which get these spores entangled 
on their surface, and sewn nnpickled the next year, they again 
give rise to this fungus In the case of the maize, smut-swellings 
appear on the stem as well as inside the cob. 
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1457. It should be noted that /wa?’ stems and grain badly 
affected with smut are injurious to the health both of cattle 
and human beings, and death among cattle due to their eating 
stunted judi\ though attributed to the stems containing an excess 
of nitre', may be also due to their being badl}^ affected with the 
hyph^ of this fungus. But this subject is still considered a 
recondite one. 

1458. Bunt {Tilletia yl/'^ez/.s). — Bunt or stinking smut 
is also caused by a fungus {Tilletia faeteyis), the life-history of 
which closely resembles that of the sraut-fungii'- (rkle Fig. 118). 
The rice plant is affected by it, as well as wheat, barley and oats. 
The orains become abnormally inflated, and they emit a putrid odour. 
The leaves and stems close to grains aie also .iffectfd by the black 
spores. f>h(uter-<ji'i is the name given to the bunt fungus when 
it affects grains o*f paddy. The same fungus affects oats also. 



Fig. 118 . — Smut ind Bunt Fungi, 

[(a) Spore of Ustilago (smut), (6) Spore of (Tstilago throwing out 
promycelinm with spondia. (c) A germinating sporidium of smut, {d) 
Spore of Tilletia (bunt), (e) Spore of Tilletia throwing out promycelium 
with sporidia. (/) A germinating sporidium of bunt.] 

1459. Bunt spores adhering to grains not only give rise 
to bunt in the next crop when the grains so affected are used 
as seed, but they are far more in jurious to health than spores 
of ordinary odourless smut. Headache, eruptions on the face, 
indigestion and other forms of human ailment have been traced 
in some cases to the spores of bunt. When bunt is known to be 
amongst seed-grain, it should be steeped in some weak germicidal 
solntion before use. Salt, quicklime slaked with boiling wateiv 
permanganate of potash, sulphate of copper and sulphate of soda 
solutions, have been recommended for use. The spores being 
lighter than water, mere steeping of the grain in water is also 
efEcacions, as the excess water afterwards run out usually carries 
with it all the spores which originally adhered to the grains. 
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1460. Sngar-((tiie Disease [Tru hosplurria sacclut'ii). — This 
.SQoar-cane disease, due to a fungus, broke out a few years agO' 
in the West Indies and Mauritius, and it has appeared recently 
in the Godavari District of Madras. The disease was first ob- 
served in Barbados in 1893, then in Trinidad, and then in British 
Guiana. In 1896 it was noticed in the .District of Mozuffarnagar 
in the N.-W. P. 

1461. The diseased canes are fir^t recognized in July or 
August by dark red or brown marks on the rind in one or two 
joints towards the middle or base of the canes. Up to the time 
of ripening in January or February, the red patches steadily 
increase in size and number. The fihro- vascular bundles become 
less juicy, red and spongy in character. Fine-looking, thick and 
soft canes are specially affected. Towards the ripening of the 
canes black specks begin to appear which burst open from within 
outwards. These first appear near the roots and then work up- 
wards, and then finally the affected cane shrivels up and dies. 
The Bind Fungus and Root Fungus, at one time considered 
different, are only two stages of the same fungus. The yield 
of sugar from a diseased plantation is very poor, and the fungus 
in its epidemic form does very extended damage to the crop. 
Juice obtained from diseased canes, takes longer to crystallize. 

1462. Probably the fungus first makes its entrance at the 
middle of the cane at the spots where the sugar-cane borer 
{Chiht simplex) has already made bin rows for its offspring. But 
the rind fungus will be noticed in canes altogether free from injury 
caused by the borer or other insects. Perhaps the practice of 
tearing and breaking off of leaves at the time of tying and trash- 
ing, also helps in the lodging of the spores of ihe fungus in the 
rind. 

1463. Experience on the Sibpur Farm has shown us that 
superior varieties, such as the Chittagong Patna Kus\a\ and 
the Sa)nsara^ are far more subject to the attack of this fungus 
than poorer varieties such as the Khari sugar-cane. It has been 
also seen that if tops are used for seed and if these are dipped in 
a solution (1: 200 or 300) of sulphate of copper at the time of 
planting, the disease can be arrested. The old affected fields must 
be set fire to as also the dry leaves and trash accumulating at the 
time of harvesting and crushing of canes. Rotation should be 
invariably^ practised in cultivating sugar-cane, as the same field if 
it is used for growing sugarcane year after year must become a 
hot-bed both for the conidia of this fungus and for the grubs of the 
borer moth. Growing of canes from seed and then gradually 
establishing a healthy stock has been found beneficial in Java and 
other cane-growing localities whei’e European planters are employed 
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in. the calhivation of cane. But the result from seedlings is al- 
ways very uncertain. 


(CHAPTER rXXXVIlI. 

MrbUKuoi\is (Agaricuis Oompestbis). 

I'j’ must not be suppose<l that all fungi are noxious pests, 
^^ome of tlie musliroonis ( which are among the highest fungi) offer 
very palatable food, and if the food can be digested, it is very 
nutritious. Some mushrooms are very poisonous, and the most 
practical methods of distinguishing edible mushrooms are c — (a) 
To taste a bit of the raw mushroom. If the taste is sweetish and 
]deasant, it is quite safe to count it as an edible mushroom. 
If it has a bitterish or acrid taste, it mny be rejected as a poisonous 
one. (J}) To rub a little bit of the i^aw inushrooni with the 
fingers. If the colour changes from white into green, the mush- 
room is poisonous. If the colour does not change, it is a safe one 
to eat. But, it is still safer to rely upon imported French ^ >pawm’ 
bought from the Great Eastern Hotel, Calcutta, or some other 
reliable firm, and grow the mushrooms from it in artificially 
prepared beds. The spawn incorporated with loose manure is sold 
bv the Btmalava Seed Stores, Mu-<soorie, at Rs. 2-4 per box of 21b. 
This gives very good results. The best place to choose for 
mushroom-beds is a damp godown, where a specially prepared soil 
is to be spread to a depth of 18'b The soil should consist of five 
parts of garden mould, 10 parts of fresh horse-dung and one part 
of fresh asliC';, thoroughly mixed up and exposed for two days to 
the sun before it is spread out in the godowm. After four or five 
days the spawn should be sown a foot apart each way. The spawn 
should be taken in pieces about 2 inches square, dipped in water and 
sown in holes 3 inches deep covered up after sowing and beaten 
down firmly. After a month 2 inches of garden mould are to be 
spread over the bed, beaten down and well watered. No further 
attention is needed afterwards except occasional watering of the 
walls to ensure dampness of the atmosphere of the godown. If 
spawning is done early in September, the first mushrooms will 
come up at the end of October. Small cellars are utilized in 
Europe for growing mushrooms on shelves fixed in the walls one 
above another. So grown, the mushroom crop may prove remu- 
nerative in this country also grownin towns like Calcutta where there 
is a rich European population who value mushrooms as a delicacy. 



PA-RT VIII. 
FAMINES. 


CHAPTER CXXXIX. 

General Remarks on Indian Famines. 

Famines are not to be looked upon as a novel phenomenon 
in India. Famines occur and have always occurred, except in the 
most highly civilized countries of modern Europe. In these 
countries trade and manufactures are in such an advanced state of 
development, that people in them do not need to depend on their 
local agricultural produce only. The yield per acre in these 
countries is also larger, and total failure of crops is prevented by 
the adoption of scientific methods of tillage and treatment. 
Severe famines are spoken of in most ancient historical works, 
and in India it is the paucity of ancient historical records that 
makes the subject of periodical failures of crops so difficult of 
'demonstration. Famines of long duration are, however, casually 
mentioned in many Sanskrit works, and they are spoken of 
as the consequence of the sins of the sovereign. The tendency 
of Hindus to blame the sovereign power whenever there is a 
famine, is, therefore, quite orthodox according to their notions. 
It is known, however, that even during the most prosperous and 
illustrious reigns, famines have occurred. In 1596, in the reign 
of the popular Emperor Akbar, a very severe famine raged in 
India, in which people were reduced to such extremity that 
many kept themselves alive by devouring human flesh. In 
1615-16 a similar famine occurred followed by plague, which 
lasted several years. It is also known from authentic history 
that severe famines raged in the reigns of Shah Jehan and 
Aurangzeb. In the famine of 1770, in nine months ten million 
people died in Bengal. The famine of 1784 was of such 
bad type that four seers of wheat were sold for a rupee, and 
the deaths from starvation were innumerable. The most recent 
of all famines, viz., that prevailing in some part of India or other 
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fro.m 1897 to 1900, has been severer than the famine of 1874-78. 
but neither of these two famines which are within our living 
memory can be compared in destructiveness of human life to the 
famines which prevailed more than 100 years ago. 

1466. On the other hand, it must not be supposed, that 
because more land has been under cultivation now than ever there 
was in former times ; that because, on the whole, there has been 
steady progress in the export of food stuffs from India ; that 
because India has had no occasion yet to look to foreign countries 
for means of livelihood ; that because the agricultural population 
have been generally better off now than they ever were before, 
that therefore there is nothing to fear from the steady increase 
•of population and the necessary limit there is to extension of 
cultivation. Already the extension of cultivation has gone on to 
such an extent in the populous localities, that there is not 
sufficient pasture-land left for the cattle. Barring occasional 
famines, no actual stress is felt yet regarding the food supply of 
the country. But in another twenty years, unless agricultural 
improvements keep pace with the increase of population, or 
plague decimates the people at a still greater rate than it 
has been doing, the aspect of affairs may change entirely, and 
India like England may have to look to foreign sources for food 
supply, or take to emigration on a more wholesale scale. How 
India stands at present with reference to the rest of the Empire 
can be seen at a glance from the following table : — 



Approximate 
j area. 

Population. 

[Density of ptjjiul.itiun 

1 per sq. mile (=H40 
j acres). 

il. Great Britain and Euro- 

Sq. miles. 



pean possessions 

2. India and other Asiatic 

1-25,000 

41,000,00(1 

328 (less than 2 
acres per indivi- 
dual). 

possessions ... 

3. African possessions includ- 
ing Transvaal and i 

1,720,000 

325,000,000 

189 (=over 3 acres 
per individual). 

Orange Free Colony ... 

3,000,000 j 

50,000,000 

16| (nearly 40 acres 
per individual) 

4. American possessions 

3,765,000 

7,000,000 

Nearly 2 (=320 

acres per indivi- 
dual), 

/ 

About (over 400 
acres per indivi- 
dual). 

Australian colonies 

3,257,000 

5,170,000 

Total 

11,867,000 

428,170,000 

37 
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1467. Taking the area under food grains in India at 1.64 
million acres and the produce of giain per acre per annum at 
840 lbs., and the population at 350 millions, we have to the lot 
of each individual of the population only 393 lbs. of food grains 
per annum, a quantity though sufficient for the present needs, is 
alarmingly little, if an}^ future expansion of population is taken 
into consideration. Of course, for a time the difficulty will be 
naturally met by the conversion of non-food areas into food- 
growing areas, hut there is a limit to this source of expansion 
also. 

1468. The area covered by the British Empire is about one- 
sixth of the area of the whole earth’s surface, and the population 
represents a fourth of the population of the whole world. 
The stress of population, though highest in England itself, 
cannot now result in famines in that country. The following 
among other reasons may be ascribed for this immunity. (1) The 
produce per acre is much larger in England. (2) The population 
does not depend upon agilculture solely for subsistence as com- 
mercial and manufacturing pursuits have increased the wealth of 
England to such an extent that unless all means of communication 
hj sea with foreign countries can be stopped, there is no possibil- 
ity of food becoming scarce in that country ( 3) The superabun- 
dance of food produce in one part or other of the vast Empii*e can 
always supply the deficient produce of England. England in fact 
is not able now to produce the food she requires for her consump- 
tion. But she need not depend upon foreign countries at all : her 
own possessions in other parts of the world making her quite 
independent in this respect, though as a matter of fact England 
still imports a good deal of wheat from Russia, France and the 
United States of America. (4) Emigration to other countries is’ 
another means whereby England has maintained her position as a 
wealthy country notwithstanding the great stress of population. 
As the population of India is getting alarmingly large, it is by the 
fourfold means noted in the case of England that India must also 
learn in the near future to keep herself above want in the mattei 
of food supply : — (I) She must learn better methods of cultiva- 
tion whereby the produce of land may be enhanced. (2) She must 
direct her attention to commerce and manufacture, whereby stress 
on land will be lightened. (3) She must learn to import food stuffs 
from those parts of the Empire where meat and corn are produced 
excessively cheap, as £oon as famine becomes certain. (4). She 
must learn to send out her superfluous population voluntarily and 
willingly to those parts of the Empire. The stress of population, 
in normal years, is not yet felt in India because the allotment of three 
acres per individual of population is quite sufficient. But where 
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cultiviitoj^ readily convert their surplus food into cash in a good 
year, and where this surplus food goes out into foreign countries, 
a bad year brings sudden distress, which is not relieved by indig- 
enous commercial enterprise bringing food stuffs in from foreign 
sources, as would be the case in more civilized countries. The 
native grain-dealer does not trouble himself about the price of 
grain in Australia, Canada, or Cape Colony when a bad year comes 
round, and he in common with the cultivator looks to Government 
for means of subsistence to be brought to his very doors. The 
need for emigration also is not felt yet except in special localities. 
Butin another twenty years, the question of emigration into other 
parts of the Empire may have to be more seriously taken up, and 
then India must make common cause with England and try to be re- 
cognized as an integral part of the Empire, looking upon the 
sparsely populated portions of the Empire as the natural field for 
her expansion. By assisting in the foreign wars of the Empire, 
and by common political sympathies with the heart of the Empire, 
and not by the encouragement of merely national or racial 
feelings, can India hope to be recognized as an integral part of the 
Empire, with equal rights and privileges with England in the 
matter of colonial expansion. The time will come when the right 
political attitude will be forced by necessity upon the intellects and 
consciences of the leaders of Indian thought, who can still afford 
to indufge in the idea that India’s resources make her quite inde- 
pendent of such ideas of colonial expansion yyith which the nations 
of Europe are perforce guided, compelling them to seek fresh fields 
and pastures new in sparsely populated regions of the globe. 
What is now recognized as the ‘ Imperial feeling ’ is neither a bye- 
word nor a mistake, but a concrete necessity, which English 
politicians of ail schools of thought are beginning to realize, must 
be the solid foundation of that vast Empire to which we have the 
privilege to belong. 

1469. The cause of famines is, as is well known, the 
failure of the monsoons. The tracts protected from failure from 
this cause are (1) the canal irrigated tracts, and (2) the regions 
of heavy rainfall, viz., Assam and parts of Eastern Bengal, the 
Cis-Himalayan regions of Northern Bengal, and Eastern and 
Western Ghauts and Southern Burma, i.e., all those tracts where 
the normal rainfall is 70 inches per annum or more. The rest of 
India may be looked upon as ‘precarious tracts.’ Because the 
Rarh country suffered more than the Bagri in the famine of 1874 ; 
the Rarh was at one time considered a precarious tract, but in 
the famine of 1897 it was the Bagri country tl)at suffered and 
not the Rarh- 
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CHAPTER OXL. 

The System of Land Revenue as affecting the Question. 

It has been said that the land revenue levied by Grovern- 
ment is so heavy, that it is indirectly a potent cause of famines. 
The total annual income from all sources which our Government 
receives is a little over 100 crores of rupees, of which land 
revenue accounts for about 26 to 27 crores, or a little over one- 
fourth of the total income. Sir William Hunter estimates the 
revenue demand at 5-§- per cent, of the gross produce of land. In 
Bengal, where most of the land is permanently settled on zemin- 
dars, the revenue demand of Government usually bears but a small 
proportion to the rent recovered by zemindars or the superior land- 
lords from actual cultivators. The Government demand alone, 
bearing but a small proportion to the actual outturn from land, 
causes no appreciable haidship to the cultivator in Bengal. In 
comparison with the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, for 
instance, Bengal has to carry a very light burden in the shape of 
land revenue though the actual rent paid by cultivators to their 
landlords is higher, specially in Bihar and in Eastern Bengal, than 
in those up-country Provinces. The acreage of the United Prov- 
inces of Agra and Oudh is only two-thii ds that of Bengal. Debar- 
red by the Permanent Settlement from materially increasing the 
land revenue of Bengal, Government is obliged to assess a higher 
rate of revenue from most of the other Provinces, and the burden 
is consequently unequal. And yet the land revenue in the United 
Provinces seldom exceeds ten per cent, of the gross produce of 
land. This is a lighter burden than what was imposed by former 
Governments, on land. Akbar claimed one-third of the gross 
produce of land as his due. From the historian Strabo we learn 
that at the time of Alexander’s invasion of India the Raja's share 
of the produce was a cJiouth or fourth. Manu put the king’s 
share variously at -^th, ^th and y^th of the produce of land. The 
total land revenue obtained at the time of Akbar was indeed 
about ten crores shorter than what is obtained by the British 
Government. But this may be accounted for by two causes : (1) 
Akbar w^as never able to bring to complete subjection for the 
purpose of assessment of land revenue such a large territory as 
is owned for this purpose by the present Government. (2) There 
is far more land under cultivation and less jungle now than in the 
days of Akbar. The development of the country’s resources by 
means of roads and canals and railways has been very great and 
the purchasing power of the rupee is also far less now than in the- 
time of Akbar. The land revenue collection, therefore, though 
M, HA 44 
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nominally higher, is intrinsically of less value than in the time of 
Akbar. It should be noted, however, that in the reign of 
Auraugzeb the land revenue exceeded the present limit. 

1471 . The present land revenue systems of India are 
a direct heritage from former Governments. The modifica- 
tions under the British Government have been few and unimport- 
ant, the tendency having been to recognize the local customs 
prevailing at the time of the codification of any law regarding 
land. And yet tracing the main feature of the Indian land 
revenue system from the oldest time to the present, one cannot 
help confessing, the change has not been altogether to the benefit 
of the cultivator. The earliest inhabitants of India, known to 
ethnologists as Kolarians, recognized the patriarchal or family 
system. The proprietary rights in land rested in the family or 
tribal organization by whose labours the land had been cleared or 
reclaimed from the jungle. Their institutions were democratic. 
The chiefs, though they held larger and more fertile holdings, 
claimed no tribute or revenue as a matter of right and only accept- 
ed gifts. The democratic instinct is still ingrained among Kols 
and Sonthals who cultivate jungle land without waiting for 
anybody’s permission, and who consider themselves harshly treated 
if they are ousted by the zemindar afterwards. The Dravidians 
who follpwed the Kolarians extended the system of their predeces- 
sors. They permitted the proprietary rights in the land to rest 
with the actual cultivator. The king, however, exacted a certain 
share of the produce from each holding, except from those held by 
priests, military officers and others rendering service. The Aryans 
who followed the Dravidians kept up the land system' of their 
predecessors and recognized the reclaimer of land from jungle as 
the true proprietor, and all landholders, except priests, kotwals 
and others who rendered service, paid a portion of the produce 
of land to the king. The Hindu system never recognized the 
king as the proprietor of cultivated land, but only its pro- 
tector or overlord. The Mahomedan conquerors accepted the 
system of their predecessors as it happened to be in accord with 
their own laws and customs. The first important change was 
made by Akbar, who substituted cash payment for payment in 
kind. It was during the decadence of the Moghul empire that 
petty chiefs, rajas, and jagirdars rose into power. They had 
sufficient local authority to prevent collection of revenue by the 
officers of Government. It became necessary for the British 
Government in its early days to recognize these magnates and to 
transfer to them the claims of Government in return for an 
annual tribute paid by them to Government. In most cases the 
revenue paid by rajas and talukdars to Government is of this 
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■nature only. Another class of people also arose at the decadence 
of the Mahomedan power, viz.^ one to whom Government farmed 
out the right to collect revenue, to retain a certain share ot it for 
their trouble (afterwards known as Malikana), and to pay the 
balance to Government. This is the origin of the zemindar class. 
The Permanent Settlement recognized permanently the maximum 
collection the British Government could make, at the latter end 
of the eighteenth century, in these provinces. Lord Cornwallis 
■only carried on the existing system by collecting revenue through 
■zemindars. The Permanent Settlement, however, was sadtlled with 
three serious mistakes, which Government have been since trying 
hard to rectify without breaking^its pledge with the zemindars : 
(1) No survey of estates or holdings was made, and the revenue 
■was fixed for ever irrespective of the extent or the possibilities 
■of the estate (2) The rights of the cultivators were not safe- 
guarded, and practically no limit was placed to the rent demands, 
though the revenue demand was fixed for ever. (3) In fixing the 
land revenue for ever, Government is hampered in the matter of 
taxation, zemindars, for instance, being exempt from the payment 
of income-tax at the expense of their fellow-subjects. When it is 
remembered that half the income-tax of Bengal is derived from 
the residents in Calcutta, it may be inferred how trade is unduly 
hampered by this limit of choice on the part of Governme^nt. The 
light burden of land revenue of about three per cent, of produce im- 
posed on permanently settled estates necessitates the imposition of a 
heavy burden of ten per cent, in the case of estates not permanently 
settled, and thus the burden is unequal without any adequate 
reason as regards prosperity or otherwise of the cultivator. 

1472. .The actual incidence of land revenue per acre of 
cultivated ncf cropped area in the different Provinces of British 
India and Native States may be judged from the following figures 
compiled from the Agricultural Stnti'^tics for 1398-99 : — 


Bengal 



Ks. 

0 

A- 

12 

p 

7 

Assam 

... 

... 

1 

3 

4 

N.-W. Provinces 



2 

0 

2 

Oudh 

... 


1 

15 

1 

Punjab 

... 


1 

2 

10 

Sind 



2 

6 

0 

Bombay 

... 


1 

6 

0 

Madras 



2 

4 

11 

Berar 




^ 2 

lu 

Central Provinces 

... 

... 

0 

9 

4 

Ajmir-Marwar 



1 

3 

11 

Upper Burma 



2 

2 

1 

Lower Burma 

... 


1 

15 

4 

Coorg 


... 

1 

4 

11 
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Es. 


r 

Mysore 

... 



1 

8 

6 

Bikanir 




0 

1 

7 

Jaipur 




4 

3 

11 

Gwalior 

... 



2 

5 

9 

Marwar 




0 

15 

10 

Tonk 

... 



2 

9 

6 


1473. The above figures show that the Government clemanvl 
in the shape of land revenue is very light, and it is not any more 
in British India than in most Native States. Though a rupee 
was tar more valuable in olden days than now, the land revenue in 
the days of the Moghul Emperors was about the same as at the 
present time. In 1664 the land revenue of India under the' Moghul 
Empire stood at 26 crores 74 lakhs, and in 1665 at 24 crores 5 
lakhs. In Aurangzeb’s time the land revenue was assessed at 34 
crores of rupees. In the case of Bengal, it will be seen, that though 
the Government demand is only about 4 annas per bigha, the rent 
actually paid by the cultivating raiyatis seldom so low as 4 annas 
and it is often as much as Rs. 3 or even Rs. 10 per bigha, 
and the average rent of agricultural land in Bengal is about 
Re. ^ 1 per bigha or Rs. 3 per acre. To lay the blame, when 
famine or distress of any kind prevails in the counti’y, on Govern- 
ment, and to say the poverty of the people is due to over-assessment 
^ -If n Of course, the hi^h rent actually 

paid by cultivators in other than Government estates, is due to 
the facilities at present existing for the creation of intermediate 
pro})rietorship and tenures between the Government and the 
actual cultivator. But this system can be changed only at the 
sacnface of the Permanent Settlement, to which Government is 
pigged in most parts of Bengal. Besides it cannot he said Bengal 
sutlers auy^ more from famine than other parts of India, or that 
t^ raiyats in permanently settled estates in Bengal are worse 
on than the raiyats of the Central Provinces, for instance, though 
the former pay the average rent of Rs, 3 per acre, while the 
latter only 12 annas per acre. The greater fertility and the 
more settled rainfall of the Gangetic plain, make our province 
more secure against famines, though the cultivator is burdened 
wi h larger demands in the shape of rent by their immediate 
landlords. 


CHAPTER CXLI. 

Measures of Protection and Relief. 

Legislative measures . — It is not impossible for Government to^ 
help the cultivator by legislative methods. (1) The exportation 
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of new rice may be prohibited. This may have the effect of 
cultivators, zemindars, and grain dealers holding large 

stocks of grain until the next season’s prospects are certainly 
known, [t is not difficult to distinguish between old and new rice, 
and the prohibition can be easily enforced. (2) The export of 
bones and oil-seeds (not oils) may be prohibited. (3) The mini- 
mum proportion between land revenue and rent paid by the actual 
occupier who is a cultivator may be fixed for ever, (d) All 
cultivating raiyais may be compelled by law to maintain one food 
or fodder yielding tree per acre of land he holds, the list of such 
trees being published from time to time and nurseries maintained 
in connection with District Engineers’ offices and inspection 
bungalows, whence planting from road, river and canal sides may 
aUo proceed systematically (5) Each Village Union may be 
compelled to maintain a conservancy establishment, and allotted 
fields for burial of dead animals, night-soil and other refuse matter, 
where trees yielding food and fodder may be systematically grown, 
and fuel and fodder sold from this miniature forest after 10 years’ 
growth. This is a modification of Dr. Voelcker’s recommendation 
regarding propagation of fuel and fodder reserves. 

1475. Departmental }r,f'asiir<'s . — The Agricultural Department 
mav teach raiyats how to store grain, by having stores of superior 
varieties of seed at certain recognized centres for sale to raiyats. 
One variety of seed may yield twice as much as another variety, 
all other circumstances remaining the same. The collection of 
seeds of prolific varieties of grains, pulses, etc., may occupy the 
time of a special travelling officer of the Agricultural Department. 
The same officer may collect seeds, tubers, etc., of drought-resisting 
and flood-resisting crops. Some varieties of rice do well in dry 
soils bv sending their roots deep down into the soil. Some varie- 
ties, on the other hand, increase in height as the flood increases. 
A list of such prolific, drought-resisting, and flood-resisting crops, 
mav gradually be prepared by the Agricultural Department after 
careful enquiry and experiment ; and seeds, roots and cutting of 
such crops may be kept for sale to raivats in the recognized seed- 
distribution centres. This may also have the effect of protecting 
raiynt=; from taking inferior seeds from maJiajans on loan on 
ruinous terms. A maund of paddy seed, for instance, may be 
valued by the mahajan at the sowing season when he gives it out for 
Es. 2. At harvest time he values the paddy at Re la maund, and 
takes back two maunds of paddy by way of principal, and another 
maund by way of interest. The maJufjiin does not mind if the 
raiyat loses his crop. He advances another maund of seed 
again to him next year, and then if he has a good crop he takes’ 
back from him 7-^ maunds, i.e., 3 maunds on account of previous 
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year, 14 maunds on account of interest for that 3 manuds subse- 
quent to the harvest, and 3 maunds for the second year’s loan. Thus 
in two years the mahajcui gets back 74 maunds for the loan of 2 
inaund^ of seed which he may have bought at a cheaper price than 
what he sells his 74 maunds at. It is local price at harvest time 
that the 'laaliajiin considers when >ecuring his grain, and it is local 
price at seed time at which he gives it out, and if the price of seed 
is cheap, he sometimes does not give it out at all, but holds his 
stock till next 3 mar, or the year after, when he gets the best 
bargain, selling the grain as grain and not as seed It is in this 
way some mahajans in Bengal were found to own several lakhs of 
maunds of paddy in the famine year of 1897, and they let it all 
out that 3 "ear. The mahajani system has its advantages, if no 
better system of supply o£ good seed at more reasonable rates can 
be substituted in its place. But if an ofiScial system, or a svstem 
devised with the aid of local bodies or bankers, can Idb substituted 
for it, one of the greatest of curses under which the Indian culti- 
vator has lived from time immemorial, will be removed. 

1476. The Agricultural Department may also organize a 

sy stein through village unions and p)iZ'wavwH, of lending out 
irrigation and other machinery, superior bulls, etc., on hire. Behia 
mills have, no doubt, been popularized without such aid, but as a 
matter of fact, the raiyat needs a helping hand, as small farmers in 
every other country do. The fruits of agricultural science can filter 
down to actual cultivators only by means of an organized agency, 
where the cultivators are either illiterate or very poorly educated, 
•who are nof; accustomed of their own accord to make new depar- 
ture.s. Of course, the principal lever to move the raiyat is 
education, specially agricultural education, but an expert agencj'",. 
working in connection with village unions, may also accomplish a 
great deal. * 

1477. The extension of canals and railways are further 
measures of protection which Government has been steadily- 
developing. Death from starvation even in localized famines was 
moi e general in times past than now, when means of communi- 
cation with the interior are easier. But a greater state of 
progress in these directions is desirable. 

1478. Relief xoorhs . — The means of affording relief when 
famine actually breaks out are detailed in the Famine Code. One 
suggestion, however, will not be quite out of place in a book like 
this. By the end of September or middle of October it becomes 
quite evident, whether famine is going to take place or not. If the 
general outturn estimated for tiie whole province by the Agricul- 
tural Department, of Bliadoi and ximan crops, falls short of 50 
per cent., it may be assumed that there will be famine, though 
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people may not begin to coine to test or relief works till 
February. Relief works should be started in each tJiana where 
the estimated crop is 25 per cent, or less. All works organized for 
relief of famine should be arranged for from October to January, 
— the actual opening of test-works, however, being dela3"ed as 
long as possible. The programme of works should include only 
such as are calculated to increase the produce of land directly or 
indirectly. It is a sorry sight to see thousands of men and 
women employed in raising a road 4 or 5 feet high, when their 
energy might have been devoted to irrigating lands on canal and 
river sides, and raising a food-crop, or when they might be 
employed more usefully in excavating canals, irrigation channels, 
tanks and even wells. The roads made by famine people are 
usually so badly made, that the next rainy season makes the fact 
quite patent that making of lo^fdia roads is not a suitable work 
for these people. Growing a crop by irrigation at the driest 
season o£ the year, from February to May, would be a splendid 
object-lesson to raiyats^ which may have a permanent effect in 
their learning how to avoid famines for all times to come. ^ Relief 
works ought to aim at giving such object-lessons to the cultivators, 
Earth- work in a tank or a well is as easily measured as on a road, 
and in the large expanse of a paddy field it would be easy getting 
5,000 labourers employed under one supervising staff, if 1,000 
wells are excavated in it at regular distances. Bach well would 
cost about Rs. 25, inclusive of the cost of well-rings, and the 
work would not take more than a week accomplishing. Each 
party of five can be then employed in irrigating with leather 
buckets, worked by bamboo levers, an acre or two of land, one-tenth 
to one-fifth of an acre being irrigated every day according as 
the soil is light or heavy, cultivating the land, and raising a 
crop from it, in three months, of maize, or millet, or aus paddy, 
or some pulse. The crop will just come in when the famine is at 
its full height, from May to July. If 2,000 acres can be irrigated 
out of a paddy field 5,000 acres in expanse and 40,000 maunds of 
food grains thus raised from the tract, the lesson thus taught is 
not likely to be forgotten very soon. In some suitable localities 
dons may be employed and a thousand of these worked beside a 
canal or a stream, may serve to irrigate 4,000 acres of land, by 
the employment of 3,000 persons, 2,000 being employed in work- 
ing the dons and distributing the water, and 1,000 in cultivating, 
sowing, weeding, etc. We never hear of the energies of famine 
labourers being thus utilized in raising a crop at the worst time of 
the year, and throwing in an extra supply on the market when 
the food supply usually gets to the lowest ebb. Another special ad-, 
vantage claimed for the system of relief work here recommended 
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is, ^ cultivators will be able to go and work in their own fields 
fro’m June instead of diverting their attention to famine wrorks to 
the great detriment of the agricultural prospects for the succeed- 
ing year. From February to May is the slack time for culti- 
vators, and if by artificial methods a food-crop can be then raised 
by people in distress, the advantage will be two-fold. 

1479. Aarinfli anil Banks , — These should be under Govern- 
ment supervision, and Government can guarantee an interest of 
3 per cent, per annum and transfer to the Banks the duty of 
granting fakur/ loans on interest. Any raiyat contributing to this 
Bank can thus be sure of his principal and at least 3 per cent, by 
way of interest, and of getting back in years of local distress the 
whole amount of his contributions and accumulated profits, or on 
joint application of a number of cultivators and shareholders, of 
getting back the whole amount of their joint contribution. A 
larger amount can be lent on joint security, under certain restric- 
tions and interest charged thereon at 6^ per cent. As shareholder, 
^ Taiyat should be eligible to share in the profits of a Bank provid- 
ed his balance does not fall below Rs. 100, though he may contrib- 
ute any amount down to a minimum of Rs. 10 per annum to 
make him eligible for sharing in the benefits in years of distress. 
The Banks should invest the money in securities approved by 
Government ; but speculations of an agricultural character ap- 
proved by Government, should be allowed. A scheme worked on 
such a line will teach ndyats economy, and it may lay the founda- 
tion of a great many agricultural improvements. If 3 per cent, 
of interest is guaranteed by Government and if the Banks are con- 
^ trolled by Government, there should be no lack of shareholders 
and of capital. 


CHAPTER OXLIl. 

Agricultural Education. 

We have alluded to agricultural education as one of the 
principal means of overcoming famines. The means must neces- 
sarily be slow in its operation, but it is the surest means of all ; 
and if the system of agricultural education devised is of a suflfi- 
ciently practical character, the effect need not take very lono- in 
being perceived. Foundation has been laid of agricultural edu- 
cation in Bengal ; but the arrangements that have hitherto been 
possible to make at Sibpur, have only enabled Government to crive 
.agricultural education of a rather high standard, to only about 
a dozen individuals annually. If these men (who are mostly 
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graduates in Science of the Calcutta University) were judiciously 
employed, they might be able to supply all the special agri- 
cultural agency needed for developing the educational and 
experimental works under Government. A much larger scheme 
of superior agricultural education is, however, now under con- 
sideration, involving the establishment of an agricultural college 
at Bbagalpur, which will turn out fifty or sixty trained men 
each year. The passed men from this college might be employed 
in charge of farms attached to the Normal Schools, which 
should form the centres of that form of agricultural education 
which should be imparted in the different vernaculars of the 
province The practical work of the farms can then be conducted 
under those conditions under which agriculturists have to work 
in the different parts of these Provinces. The methods or staples 
that may be introduced with success at Sibpur or Bhagalpur, 
may not answer for Hazaribagh, or for Kalimpong, or for Cuttack. 
Men trained in scientific principles of agriculture will, however, 
be able to adopt new methods suited to the conditions and 
environments under which they work, and what village school- 
masters should be taught are not so much the principles or the 
theories, but concrete facts regarding improvements that are 
feasible in their own particular localities. At the School of 
Agriculture at Nagpur, village school-masters are given training 
in agriculture for a period of six months only (inclusive » of holi- 
days and vacation). In six months or one year, these men can 
he taught to advantage only certain new methods, and if they 
go back to their villages or village schools with seeds and cuttings 
of half a dozen new and valuable staples, one or two new 
implements, and with their minds stocked with various useful 
information regarding the manner of pickling seed, of avoiding 
insect and fungus pests, of avoiding the effects of drought or 
inundation, their training will be directly beneficial in intro- 
ducing improvements in the villages in which they will be em- 
ployed, by means of school-gardens. The knowledge communi- 
cated through text-books by means of object-lessons in the 
school-garden, is bound to spiread in a real manner. The pupils 
will be naturally anxious, for instance, to get from their school- 
garden seeds of such valuable staples as the fine aus paddy, 
Cabul gram, popat beans, white-linseed, bulbs of African yam, 
cuttings of cassava and suckers of Sansievieria trifasdata and 
Fourcroya gigantea. Their books on agriculture should not be 
devoted to teaching, on the one hand, what the pupils and their 
parents are already quite familiar with, nor, on the other, to 
attempting to stock the minds of the pupils with abstract notions 
of botanical physiology and abstruse facts regarding nitrogen. 
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po,tash, and phosphoric acid, leaving to the pupils the hopeless 
task of making use of the principles they are taught in intro- 
ducing agricultural improvements in their own way. They should 
be shown certain definite examples of improvement in their 
school-gardens, and their teaching should be thoroughly concrete. 
The school-masters themselves may be taught agriculture in a 
more systematic manner in farms attached to Normal Schools, 
but in village schools should be taught only certain definite facts 
which will enable the pupils to derive some immediate benefit 
from their school education. If the school-going son of a culti- 
vator can be of help to his father in his own difiSculties, the 
father and the son will both begin to find out that education and 
farming are not necessarily antagonistic to each other. If the 
village school-master can be of help to the raiyat in his own 
business, the raiyat will think more highly of his own husine'^s also, 
than he is accustomed to think at present. The tendency among 
cultivators and artizans w’ho attain to some amount of prosj')erity 
by following their own ancestral craft, is to shun their craft, to 
take to money-lending, and to make clerks of their sons. The 
spread of literary education has been antagonistic to the advance- 
ment of arts and industries, and it is very important that from the 
lowest stage children should have education of such a character as 
may enable them to pursue their ancestral occupations with 
greater ability and interest, instead of despising such occupations 
and taking to others which are considered genteel. 

1481. By the Bengal Government Resolution No. 1, dated 
the 1st January 1901, foundation has been laid of such a system 
of education for village schools. It now remains to extend the 
principle to High Schools and Colleges. Nowhere else perhaps 
do the lower classes aim so much at imitating the higher classes, 
as they do in Bengal. The educated Nepali or Sonthal likes to- 
be addressed ‘‘ Babu he takes to shutting up his wminen folk in 
the zenana, and worshipping the gods and goddesses of the 
Bengali. If the educated classes of Bengal can be made to take 
more interest in farming, the cultivator will begin to despise his 
calling less, and will abandon the practice of making a clerk of 
his son whenever he can afford to do so. The educated classes of 
Bengal have begun to take a good deal of interest in agriculture, 
and it is worth while fo'^^tering and encouraging this taste, by 
recognizing Agriculture as an alternative subject for High Schools 
and Colleges, and thus putting a stamp of respectability on an 
occupation which has been despised for ages as belonging to the 
lowest caste of all. 

1482. This, in fact, was recognized in one of the Resolutions 
of the Agricultural Conference held at Simla on the 6th October 
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1893, and the particular Resolution of this Conference here 
referred to has been quoted in the Bengal Government Resolution 
No. 1 of the 1st January 1901. It runs thus : “ That it is most 
desirable that the Universities should recognize the Science of 
Agriculture as an optional subject in the course for a degree.’ 

1483. The principle already recognized for Primary and 
Secondary Schools can be recognized also for High Schools and 
Colleges, and permission may be granted to all mofussil Schools 
and Colleges to teach agriculture in place of physics or chemistry. 

It is less expensive organizing gardens and farms in connection 
with mofussil Colleges and High Schools than making an adequate 
arrangement for teaching chemistry and physics, and many 
Colleges and High Schools may avail themselves of the permission 
right off by employing passed students of the Sibpur agricultural 
classes, to teach agriculture in place of chemistry and physics. 
However meagre the arrangement that may be made by a mofussil 
school or college for teaching agriculture, this subject cannot 
possibly be worse taught than physics or chemistry is at present. 
Facts of agricultural science abound in the mofussil, apd if the 
teacher employed has been himself taught in a practical manner, 
he will not need much outlay of money to impart sound 
knowledge of such facts and the principles underlying^ them, 
to his pupils. There cannot, in other words, be such occasion for 
cramming in the case of agriculture, as there is in th® case of 
chemistrj^ and physics, in the case of mofussil Schools and 
Colleges. In course of time, specimens of rocks, minerals, crops, 
manures, economic products, insect and fungus pests, will 
mulate, if the teacher does ‘his. duty, and the subject will be 
always better and better taught. In the case of chemi^Ty and 
physics, an opposite tendency is often noticed in mofussil Colleges. 
A sort of a laboratory is fitted up at, what is regarded as, great 
cost, and there is unwillingness on the part of the College author- 
ities to replace implements and chemicals as they get broken or 
used up. Some agricultural implements must be bought, but 
their working can be shown with hired bullocks, and no great 
outlay is needed for this purpose. Tbriftiness on the part of 
School and College authorities will be less detrimental to 
ao-ricultural education, than it now is to the imparting of a sound 
knowledge of chemistrv or physics. As a means of developing 
the faculties of the mind, agricultural education is far more 
valuable than even a sound training in any one particular branch 
of science. If it is contended that a preliminary knowledge ot 
all the sciences is necessary for a systematic study of agriculture, 
it may be pointed out, that agriculture as a subject by itselt, 
which can be taught in a very easy manner and also in a very 
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difficult manner to students of various standards of education, 
is recognized in all advanced countries, and that what is really 
needed for a right understanding of agricultural science, is only 
the science of every-day life, which intelligent farmers of Europe 
and America, without an}" scientific training, find sufficient to-enable 
them to keep abreast with the times in their own particular 
occupation.^ If a farmer has first to be a chemist and botanist 
and geologist and zoologist and engineer, he will never make 
money by farming. 

1484. In the Introduction to this book, which is virtually 
the inaugural lecture delivered at the Sibpnr Engineering College 
some years ago at the opening of the Agricutural Classes, we 
have expressed doubt as to the usefulness of high caste Bengalis 
in the sphere of practical agriculture. After some years’ ex- 
perience we have had ample reason for modifying the opinion. 
The number of students seeking admission into these classes who 
are really interested in agriculture is steadily increasing, and the 
men who have passed out and employed in agricultural work are 
doing such excellent work that we feel disposed to assert that 
English education will have as much influence in remodelling 
and improving the agricultural condition of the country, as it has 
had in other walks of native Xiififijn life. 


The End 
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Papaya, 2, 161, 165, 383—384. 
Para-rubber, 170, 396—399. 

Parsley, 299- 304, 

Parsnip, 299 — 304. 

Pasewa, 365. 

Pasteurization, 663. 

Patal, 162, 297, 298. 

Peas, 44, 128, 162, 164, 225- 230, 299- 
304. 


Peat, 17, 20, 36. 

Peepul, 161, 164, 362. 

Pepper, 161. 

Peyra-mater, 226. 

Phapar, 224. 

Phosphoric Acid, 40—60. 

Phuti, 162. 

Physical Properties of Soil, 35— 40„ 
60-67. 

Pigeon Pf.i {See Arahav ) 

Pineif^plc., 160, 284—286. 

Pitt Hell, lu4,230, 232 
Phint lu_^, 646-647. 

Plantain, 2, 160, 284, 286-289, 438. 
Pleuro-pncumonia, 568. 

Polariscope, 336-337. 

Plough, Baldeo, 106. 

,, Double Furrow, 108. 

,, Di)Libltj uiouhl-boar>l or Pidg- 

in-, ^4, lOS, 115. 

„ Indian, 104-121 

,, Meston, 106, 107. 

„ Multiple, 112, 113. 

,, Paring, 108, 114. 

,, Potato-digging, 108, 116. 

,, PiilieriMfig, li>8, 115 

, Sibpur, lUU, 1'J7. 

,, Steam, 108, 117. 

„ Sub-soil, 85 108, 114. 

„ Sulky, 108, 116. 

„ Swing, 108, 109, 111. 

,, Three Furrow, 108. 

„ Turn-wrest, 108. 

„ Watt’s, 106. 

„ Wheel, 108, 109, 111, 120. 

Popat, 225, 227. 

Pop-corn, 216. 

Poppy, 233, 242, 363-366. 

Potash {in soil), 40—60 (manures), 453, 

493 499^ 

Potatoes, 2 ’ 7, 41, 83, 12S, 155, 161, 165, 
289-294, 675. 

Poudrette, 472, 473. 

Poultry, 560—564. 

Preservation of Food, 438, 661 — 663. 
Preut’s Plan, 177. 

Proteids, 165—168, 477, 478. 

Pruning, 444, 445. 

Pulping, 377. 

Pumpkins, 165, 356. 

Quarter-ill, 568, 653. 

Rabi Land, 44. 

Rabies, 653, 674-675. 

Radish, 41, 163, 165, 234, 299-304—306. 
Radhuni, 164. 

Rai, 233, 234-237. 

Raigir, 224. 

Rake, 122. 

Rambha, 162. 

Randhuni, 362. 

Hanga Alu, 161. 

Rape, 30, 164, 169, 213, 230, 232, 234-237. 
2h 1-241. 
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Ratoon. {See Sugarcane.) 

Keana Luxurians, 165, 578. 

Red Spider, 368. 

Red-water, 569. 

Regur, 51, 54-55. 

Reh, 77. 

Resin, 609. 

Retting, 257. 

Rhea, 30. 164, 263-269. 

Rice. [See Paddy.) 

Rice-husker, 152, 199-205. 

Ribbons. [See Rhea.) 

Rinderpest, 565—567. 

Roller, 86, 122, 123. 

Root-cutter, 152. 

Root-nodules, 666 — 669. 

Root-pulper, 152. 

Roselle, 163, 165, 283. 

Rotation, 177—182, 289, 298, 346, 364. 
Round Pepper, 181. 

Rubber, 170, 361, 396-399. 

Rnisa-grass, 392, 393. 

Rust, 221. 679, 680. 

Sabai-grass, 30. 

Sada Alu, 161. 

Safflower. 163-164, 233, 250—253. 

Sajina, ife, .384, 437. 

Sal, 453. 

Salsify 299-.904. 

Salt, 4.53, 506-509. 

Saltpetre, 193, 210, 215, 463- 484, 532— 
536. 

Sani, 553-554. 

Sank Alu, 163, 165. 

Sansivieras, 160, 278, 279. 

Sapheda, 569. 

Sarson. [See Rape.) 

Sathi, 161. 

Scale-insects, 609, 647-648. 

Scattering. 118. 

Sea-kale, 299-304. 

Seed-drills, 123, 124, 154. 

Seed -lac, 430-^33. 

Sericulture, 399—430. 

Serum Simultaneous Method, 565— .567. 
Sesamum. ICI, 169, 230, 239-240. 

Sewage. 483. 

Shadoof, 143, 144. 

Sharaa, 159, 437. 

Shellac, 433. 

Sheora, 664. 

Shorshe, 234. 

Shush ni sfig, 165. 

Shyala, -3.30. 

Shyalkauta. 2.30, 233. 

Shyalnaja, 223. 

Silicates (in soil), 40—60. 

Silk, 241 

Silk, Cotton. 163 278. 

Silos, 153, 581-585. 

Silt, 473, 474. 

Sira, 162, 611. 

Simul, 163, 278. 

Singhara, 164. 

M,HA 


Sirajgunge Jute, 163. 

Small-pox, 565. 

Smut, 221,681,682. 

Snake-gourd, 165. 

Soda (in soil), 40—60. 

Soil, 28-67, 516-522, 666-669. 

Sola, 163. 

Sorguja, 45, 75, 163, 233, 240-241. 
Sorghum. (-SeeJuar.) 

Sorghum Halipense, 165, 167, 219, 578. 
Soy Bean, 163, 225-236. 

Spinach, 299—304. 

Splitting, 117, 118. 

Standardizing, 513—515. 

Sthal Padraa, 283. 

Stoney’s Water-lift, 136, 137 
Straw (as manure), 479. 

Sucroses, 335- 339. 

Subha Rao’s Seesaw Water-lift, 137- 
138. 

Subsoiling, 85. 

Subsoil Ploughing, 114, 115. 

Subsoiler, 85, 108, 115. 

Sugarcane, 30, 44, 83, 88, 155, 160, 169, 
302, 308-326, 683. 

Sugar, 247, 249-250. 

Sugar, Malt, 336. 

„ Brown, 337. 

,, Beet, 337, 338. 

„ Date, 326-334. 

,, ■- Invert, 336-337. 

„ Grape, 335. 

„ Cane, 308-326. 

,, Suastus Gremius, 637-638. 

Sulpa, 164, 362, 611. 

Sultan Water-lift, 137. 

Supflower, 163. 230, 232, 234, 577. 

Sunn Hemp, 71, 75, 162, 164, 245, 257, 
261- J63, 283, 318. 

Supari. 165. 

Sweet Potato, 304— .306. 

Swing-basket, 144, 150, 151. 

Swingle, 111. 

Tamarind, 163. 

Tapioca, 30, 386, 387. 

Taramani, 163. 213, 230, 233. 

Tarmuj, 162. 

Tea, 164, 169, 367-374. 

Teepari, 161. 

Tejpata, 164, 361. 

Thrashing, 126, 127, 154. 

Thysanoptera, 613. 

Thy saun lira, 613. 

Til, 45, 71. 161, 169, 232, 233, 2.37, 2.38, 
239-240, 276. 

Tobacco, 2, 7, 45, 80, 155, 161, 169, 344- 
357 

Toddy Palm, 438. 

Tomato, 161, 165, 299-304. 

Tori, 2.34, 235-236. 

Tree- tomato, 161. 

Trenching, 83. 

Trichosphceria, 641-642, 683. 

Tulsimara, 296. 
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Turbine, 99, 100, 101. 
Turmeric, 161, 364, 307-308. 
Turnip. 44, 163, 299—304. 
Tusser, Silk, 402-409. 


UCHHB, 162. 

Ulat Kambal, 164. 
trie-tree, 397-399. 
triu, 160, 165. 

Umbelliferous Spices, 164, 362. 

Urd, 225-230. 

Urine, 464, 468. 

Usar Land, 30, 36, 62, 75, 77, 130, 133, 
505. 

Vaccines, 669— 672 
Vanilla, 175, 380-382. 


Water-analysis, 544—546. 

Water-lifts, 134—152. 

Water-nut, 164„ 165. 

Water-power, 98, 301. 

Weevils, 212, 233, 634-635, 645. 

Wheat, 44, 131, 159, 164, 169, 206-212. 
Wheat Soil. 209, 210. 

White-ants, 643-645. 

Windlass, 147. 

Wind-mills, 94, 95, 96, 97, 135. 
Wind-power, 94, 95. 

Winnowers, 127. 

Winnowing, 378. 

Yams, 165, 390. 

Yoke, 111. • 

Yoke-galls, 569. 

Yucca, 160, 278. 


Walnut, 233. 
Wat'Tjing, 87 


Zedoary, 161. 

Zymotic Diseases, 652—675. 



